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EDITORIALS 


As in previous years 
we are devoting this 
issue to the proceed- 
2 ings of the Con- 
ference of the Federated Christian 
Missions. Dr. Dearing has kindly edited 
them and read the proofs. .. 

The Japan Evanceuist has now become 
the property of the Federated Missions 
and will be edited under its direction. In 
the next issue future plans and ideals will 
be dealt with. 

The proceedings indicate that the Con- 
ference is growing from strength to 
strength. One of the penalties of success 
is that the income must be increased, but 
no one will begrudge the proposed in- 
crease of the fee from twenty to thirty yen 
per member if thereby the leading sub- 
committees can be made more effective. 

_The Federated Missions have come to 
appreciate more clearly that the Federa- 
tion’ is» not an end: in itself; that it is 
to ‘start and carry on whatever needs to 
be done until it can be better done by the 
Japanese. Church Federation or by some 
more inclusive body like the Japan 
Continuation Committee. . An instance of 
this:is ‘the proposal to ask'the Continua- 
tion: Committee to: take up a study of 
social conditions:in:Japany : 

scAm interesting ‘example of the tight 
Bait of cooperation with the Japanese 
Church Federation was given in the 
report on the regulation of marriage and 
divorce <whose “wise ~recommendations 
were unanimously: adopted. 

_ The .- Conference would --have more 
than justified - its vexistence, had_ it never 
done more than to’ bring into.being .the 
Christian: Literature. Society, othe Com: 
mittee:on Survey and Occupation; and 


Federated Missions 
in Conference 


the “Christian Movement in Japan.” 
The latter is now self-supporting; and 
when we were told that the Literature 
Society already had put out ten million 
pages every one gladly approved the 
request for an increase of fifty per cent., 
in the annual subsidy. 

The Tokyo Grammar School’s appeal 
for ten thousand yen in grants from the 
Mission Boards was heartily supported. _ 


The committee on Survey and Oc 
cupation is still active and effective. It 
is well to recall that the present general 
recognition of the neglect of rural districts 
in Japan was first pressed home by this 
committee and the Student Volunteer 
League. 


The. National Evangelistic Campaign 
properly received the most extended 
attention. Testimony from all quarters 
demonstrated that the Campaign as a 
whole had been conducted with efficiency 
and unanimity and that its success had 
been due in large measure. to the enthusi- 
astic backing of the strongest Japanese 
leaders, 


The devotional hours were impres- 
sively conducted by Bishop Cecil and Dr. 
Martin. Bishop Cecil’s searching question 
a Why do we not more often ask what 
God.is doing i in the war? xi ” pierced many 
a conscience, 


The coming of delegates from Korea 
and the reports from our own messengers 
to the Korea Council. brought. vividly 
before us the interwoven interests of the 
two parts of the Empire and the valuable 
lessons each could learn from the other. 

* Under the: new- chairman, Rev. ‘J. 
Cooper Robinson, we anticipate. a year 
of steady progress. 
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THE 14th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 
OF FEDERATED MISSIONS IN JAPAN 


The fourteenth Annual Conference of 

the Federated Missions in Japan was held 
in the Ginza Methodist Church, Tokyo 
January 6th and 7th, 1915. The Chair- 
man, Rev. Hilton Pedley, called the 
meeting to order at 9.30 a.m., and after 
singing, read the Scriptures and offered 
prayer. 
The -roll-call was re- 
sponded to by forty- 
ninemembers. Miss M. 
Keagey served as alternate for Miss I. M. 
Hargrave, Miss M. Young was represent- 
ed by Miss Russell, and Miss Dickerson 
took the place of Miss Lee. 


All the other members of the Conference were 
present. It was’ voted that those alternates present 
at the request of regular members, but who have not 
been duly appointed by their missions, be admitted as 
regular members at this meeting. The Secretary 
called attention to the importance of all alternates 
being duly accredited by their respective missions in 
future annual meetings. : 

The agenda for the Conference was 
then presented by the Secretary and 
adopted with amendments. The Business 
Committee, through Dr. G, M. Rowland, 
presented a brief report with various 
suggestions for facilitating the business of 
the Conference. Three vacancies having 
occurred on the Nominating Committee 
during the year, on nomination of the 
Business Committee the vancancies were 
filled by .the election of Rev. A. D. 
Berry, Rev. C. F. McCall, and Mr, W. 
M. Vories. 


The Secretary, Rev. J. L. Dearing, 
D. D., presented his annual report and the 
report of the Executive Committee.— 
(See Report 1.) 

The Treasurer, H. K. Miller, then pre- 
sented his report as audited by the Audit 
Committee, Rev. Chas. Bishop.—(See 
Report 2.) 


Ro}! call 


The following recommendation 
was presented by the Treasurer 
and adopted. Whereas, the 
heaviest item of expenditures 
during the year occur when the Conference meets in 
annual sessions necessitating the making of loans and 
the paying of interest on the same, therefore, be it 
Resolved that the various Missions be requested to 
pay their membership fees as early in the year as 
possible, 


Membership 
Fees 


Evangelist” 


The following recommenda- 
tions from the Executive Com- 
mittee regarding THE JAPAN 
EVANGELIST were received and 
considered article by article. 


I. The Executive Committee recommends to the 
Annual Meeting of the Conference of Federated 
Missions that they assume entire ownership and 
editorial responsibility of THE JAPAN EVANGELIs?, 


II. In the taking it over it is clearly understood 
that the EVANGELIST shall retain its character as an 
organ, primarily with reference to Christian work 
in Japan, and secondarily in reference to the home 
lands. 


Ill. The Kyo Bun Kwan shall be asked to take 
the business management of the EVANGELIST, being 
paid therefore twenty per cent in addition to the 
actual cost of production. It is understood that this 
twenty per cent will allow very little, if any profit 
on capital invested by the Kyo Bun Kwan, being 
consumed by overhead charges. : 

IV. Inviéw of the fact that the Federated Missions 
give the Kyo Bun Kwan no compensation for its 
outlay or for the good-will of THE JAPAN EvAn- 
GELIST, the Federated Missions shall give the Kyo 
Bun Kwan one page of advertising free. 

V. No radical change in the above basis shall be 
made except by mutual agreement between the 
Federated Missions and the Kyo Bun Kwan. ee 

VI. Further, it is recommended that the decision 
of the question of the Editorship of THE JAPAN 
EVANGELIST be referred to the incoming Executive 
Committee. 


The above recommendations were 
voted article by article and then adopted 
as a whole. ; 


On motion of the Rey. J.C. C, Newton, D. D., the 
following action was taken: Resolved that the 
Conference of Federated Missions in now taking over 
the ownership and editorial control of THE JAPAN 
EVANGELIST do hereby express to the Kyo Bun Kwan 
and the Editors their appreciation of the efficient 
service rendered by them in the conduct of the 
magazine in the years that are ‘past. : 

At 10.30 a.m, the devotional half hour 
was conducted by the Rev. Wm. Martin, 
Pastor of the Yokohama Union Church, 
who dwelt upon the theme of Man's 
Limitations in view of Apparent Impos- 
sibilities. 


“The Japan 


‘On the resumption of 
Veteran business at eleven 
Missionaries o'clock, it was moved 
by Dr. Dearing that 


our two veteran missionaries, Rev. J. H. 
Ballagh D.D., and Rev, David Thomp- 
son, D.D., who have each seen over 
fifty years of service in Japan, be. invited 
to seats upon the platform and accorded 
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the courtesies of the Conference. This 
was voted by standing vote. 
The report of the 


Christian Lit- 
erature Society 


Christian Literature So- 
ciety was presented by 
the Secretary, Rev. S. 
H. Wainright, D.D.—(See Report 3.) 

The recommendation of the rep rt, that the annual 
assessment for the Christian Literature Society be 
increased from ten Ye per member as at present to 
fifteen Yew per member was adopted. 

The Committee on Survey and Oc- 
cupation then presented its report through 
Rev. G. W. Fulton, D.D., Chairman.— 
(See Report 4.) 

A report of the Continuation Committee 
was given by Rev. D.R. McKenzie, D.D., 
Vice Chairman.—(See Report 5.) 

The report on Eleemosynary work 
was read by Rev. J. H. Pettee, D,D.— 
—(See Report 6.) 

The Conference then adjourned for the 
noon hour. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened with 
Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D., presiding. 
Opening prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Barclay F. Buxton, followed by the 
annual address of the Chairman. (See 
address.) 

The Conference then listened to reports 
from the Fraternal Delegates to the 
Federal Council of Korea, Rev. D. R. 
McKenzie, D.D., and Rev. J. L. Dearing, 
D. D., each giving a ten minute report. 
The Fraternal Delegates 
from the Federal Coun- 
cil of Korea were then 
introduced and_ briefly 
addressed the Conference. Rev. W. D. 
Reynolds, D.D., presenting the frater- 
nal greetings of the Korean Council 
explained at some length methods of 
work which have been adopted in Korea, 
plans for Bible study, for missionaries as 
well as for native Christians, being a 
prominent feature of their work. His 
report of selfsupport was most en- 
couraging. . 

The Rev. J. L. Gerdine spoke most 
appreciatively of the increasingly close 
relation between work in Japan and in 
Korea. The visits of the Fraternal 
Delegates, the presence of Japanese mis- 
sionaries in Korea temporarily and 


Fraternal 
Delegates 


permanently, as well as the value of THE 
CHRISTIAN MovEMENT In JAPAN, was kind- 
ly alluded to, and helpful suggestions 
were made as to how Japanese missionaries 
and Christians could further co-operate 
with the workers in Korea. 

In the place of Rev. H. Kozaki, who 
was expected to bring Fraternal greetings 
from the Japanese Federation of Churches, 
Rev. K. Tsunajima, recently returned 
from a year of travel in the interests of 
peace in America and Europe, was in- 
troduced and spoke briefly of his travels. 
The Rev. K. Matsuno, as Fraternal 
Delegate from the Japanese Federation 
of Churches, spoke briefly in Japanese. 

The following recommendation from 
the Executive Committee was presented. 


The Executive Committee 
Larger fayourably recommends to the 
Representation Annual Meeting that represent- 


ation be granted to each of the 
Bible Societies and to the Book and Tract Society, 
irrespective of their number of representatives on the 
field. 


The Conference voted in favour of the 
above recommendation, with the under- 
standing that since it involved a change 
in the Constitution it becomes operative 
when the missions represented by not 
less than three-fourths of the full mem- 
bers of the Conference shall have given 
notice to the Secretary of their consent. 

A further recommendation from the 
Executive Committee regarding finance 
was made as follows : 


The Executive Committee 
would respectfully report that 
an income of approximately 
jen 1500 per year is needed in order to meet the 
ane expenses of the Conference, including 
necessary expenses of standing committees, and 
therefore would recommend that the annual member- 
ship fee be increased from jen 20 to yen 30 per 


representative. 
the following Budget for the 


Budget é 
year Ig15. 


Travelling expenses and luncheons for 


Finances 


We would further recommend 


the Annual Meeting... ¥ 750. 
Expenses of Standing Committees 400. 
Travel of Frat. poe to Korean 

Fed. Council ; 100. 


Secretarial expenses... ... 0. eee 50. 

Miscellaneous expenses... . a 200. 

The above Budget to be subject to adjustment by 
the Executive Committee. 

The Conference endorsed the above 
recommendation, which, however, in- 
volves a change in the Constitution and 
can finally become operative when the 
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missions represented by not less than 
three-fourths of the full members cf the 
Conference shall have given notice to the 
Secretary of their consent, 

A further recommendation from the 
Executive Committee was considered as 
follows : 

The Executive Committee recommends that the 
Conference request the Continuation Committee to 


take up the subject of Christian education and social 
questions. 


After considerable discussion, as the 
hour of adjournment had arrived, the 
recommendation was tabled, and the 
Conference adjourned after the singing of 
the Doxology, and the Benediction by the 
Rev. J. L. Gerdine, of Korea. 

January 7TH, MorninG SESSION 

The session opened at 9.30 a.m., with 
prayer by Mr. W. M. Vories. 

The recommendation of the Executive 
Committee presented at the last session 
was taken from the table, and made 
the subject of extended discussion. It 
was. then finally again placed upon the 
table and the Conference stood while the 
Necrologist, Rev. B. Chappell, D.D., 
presented his report.—(See Report 6.) 

The devotional hour was then conduct- 
ed by the Right Reverend Bishop Cecil, 
who presented the thought of the True 
Idea of Sacrifice. 

Following the devotional hour, on 
recommendation of the Business com- 
mittee, reports of Standing Committees 
were taken up. 
Industrial Welfare Committee was_pre- 
sented by the, Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D.— 
(See Report 7.) 

The recommendation of the Committee was ap- 
proved, that a tabulated statement nearly completed 
by the Committee of agencies at work, be referred to 


Mr. G.M. Visher for editing’ and publishing in Tre 
CurisTiAN MOVEMENT. is 


The Rey, C, Chappell, D. D. presented 
the report for the Temperance Com- 
mittee.—(See Report 8.) 

A report of the Committee on Inter- 
national Peace. was read by .Mr.-G, 
Bowles.— (See: Report 9.) 

The Committee on Educational. Work 
reported through its Chairman, Rev. A. 
K. Reischauer, D. D.—(See Report 10.) 

The report of Committee on Bible 
Study was presented by Rev... C.B, 
Tenny.—(See Report 11.) 

The Conference adjourned at 12.30, 


The report of the» 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Conference opened with singing 
by a quartette, consisting of Revs. C.S. 
Davison, F.H. Smith, C. W. Iglehart, 


and FE. T. Iglehart. 

‘ It was voted on motion of Rey. 
Bible Study A. D. Berry that the Conference 
Committee assume the deficit of the Bible 
Study Committee, and absolve 
the Bible Study Committee from conducting Bible 
Study Conferences themselves, but encourage the 
holding of Bible Study Institutes in different parts of 
the country. 


The report of the Com- 


Sunday School mittee on Sunday 
Committee Schools was presented 
by - “the” Rev. Benes 


Hagin.—(See Report 12.) 

The following recommendations of the Sunday 
School Committee were approved by the Conference : 

1. That we express our hearty thanks to the 
Friends Mission for the grant of one-half of Mr. H. E. 
Coleman’s time as Sunday School specialist. : 

2. That we express to the National Sunday School 
Association our appreciation of the new Sunday 
School Magazine which has been issued for the pur- 
pose of promoting the Convention in 1916, and that 
we do what we can to assist them in its circulation. 

That we bring the new day, the 3rd Sunday 

in October, set apart as Sunday School Day, to the 
attention of our fellow workers. : 

4. That we urge upon the individual missionaries 
throughout this land to use their influence with 
pastors and Sunday School workers to ensure the 
enrollment of all the Sunday Schools in the National 
Sunday School Association. Bm 3 

5. That the different Missions in Japan suggest to 
their respective Boards that they hold in mind the 
Sunday School Convention in 1916, and that they 
plan for Delegates who can represent them at the 
Convention. ees Be 

6. That in view of the growing inportance of 
Sunday School work in Japan we earnestly recom- 
mend to the various Missions in this country that 
they urge upon their respective Boards that they 
designate. a person, or persons, in each of their 
Missions, who shall give special attention to the 
organization and~ development of Sunday School 
work within their borders. 


Report on Summer School for Mis- 
Sionaries. was. given by Rev. A. K; 
Reischauer, D, D.—(See Report 13). «4 

No report of the Summer School for 
Children having been received, it ‘was 
passed over, but near the close of the 
Conference the report came to hand by 
mail, and it was voted that it be placed in 
the Minutes without reading.—(See Re= 
port 14.) ots 

The report of the Board of Examiners in 
the Japanese Language was given by Rev, 
G. F. Draper, S. T. D.—(See Report 15.) 

The report of the Board of Directors of 
the Japanese Janguage School was: 
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received through Rev. H. H. Coates, 
D.D,—(See Report 16.) 
The following two re- 


The Language commendations were 
School ; adopted by the Con- 
ference: — 


I. That the Secretary of the Conference be 
requested to communicate with all Mission. Boards 
having work in Japan, calling their attention to the 
fact that all new missionaries who come out intending 
to enter the Language School should be here in time 
for the opening of the Autumn Term on or near 
September 25th of each year. 

II, That this Conference recommend to the 
various Missions that students taking the work of the 
Japanese Language School be exempted from other 
language tests during the period of such study. 


Prof. Frank Miller, Director of the 
Japanese Language School, was _intro- 
duced, and spoke concerning the work of 
the School, and its place in training men 
to speak the Japanese language. 

Mr. Gilbert Bowles presented the 
report on the School for Foreign Children. 
—(See Report 17.) 


School for The following recom- 
Foreign Child- mendation of the Com- 
Bis mittee was favourably 


endorsed. 

In view of the urgent need for an efficient centrally 
located school including a higher department and 
accommodations for boarding pupils to meet the 
needs of the children of missionaries and other 
members of the foreign community in Japan, this 
Conference earnestly recommends to the favourable 
consideration of the Missions and the Missionary 
‘Societies and Boards the appeal of the Trustees of the 
Tokyo Grammar School to the Boards for regular 
grants totalling ten thousand Yew a year, being on the 
basis of Yen 150, for each missionary family with 
children of, or under, school age. 


Rev. E. N. Walne, D. D. distributing 
agent of the Christian Literature Society 
made a brief statement concerning plans 
and methods of work of the Society. 

A statement was made by the Rey. A. K. Rei- 
schauer, D.D. concerning possible distress among 
missionaries on account of the war. And on motion 
it was voted that the Executive Committee be 
requested to take up the matter, and ascertain actual 
‘conditions and take such steps as may be necessary. 

An oral report was presented from the 
Committee on Publicity by the Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D. D. 

The report on the: Curistian Move- 
MENT was presented by the Editor Rev. J. 
L. Dearing, D.D. The financial state- 
ment was also given, having been audited 
by Rev. Chas. Bishop.—(See Report 18.) 

Reports on the Evangelistic Campaign 
were then listened to. Dr. Wainright 


speaking for the Eastern Section, and Dr. 
Fulton reporting upon the Western 
Section. Three minute reports on local 
campaigns were presented as follows: 
Gotemba, Rev. Jas. Ballagh, D.D.; 
Hamamatsu, Rev. S,H. Wainright, 
D.D.; Nagano, Rev. J.G. Waller; 
Niigata, Rev. C. B. Olds; Yonezawa, 
Rev. ©. D. Kriete; Shizuoka : and 
Tokyo, Rev. D.R. McKenzie, D. D.; 
Fukui Prefecture, Rev. J. E. Detweiler ; 
OkayamaraWevernalr iin ettees ly Das 
Hiroshima Prefecture, Rev. J. T. Meyers ; 
Kagawa, Rev. A. P. Hassel; Shimono- 
seki and Moji, Rev. J.B. Ayres; Yoko- 
hama, Rev. J. L. Dearing, D. D. 

These reports were followed by ex- 
tended discussion concerning various 
features of the Campaign. 

The Chairman of the 
Committee on Survey 
and Occupation, Rev. 
G. W. Fulton; =D. D., 
presented the following resolutions, which 


were endorsed by the Conference : 

Whereas the question has been raised as to what 
constitutes occupation of a field, and for lack of a 
common understanding regarding the matter, dif- 
ficulties have arisen in some of the districts and may 
arise in others : 

Resolved, that the Conference of Federated Mis- 
sions refer the question to the. incoming Committee 
on’ Survey and Occupation, requesting them. to 
endeavour to find a solution that will commend itself 
to missionaries in general and report to the next 
Annual Meeting. 

Whereas, instances have been brought to our 
attention of work started by some of the independent 
Japanese Churches in such close proximity to work 
already established by some of the Missions as to 
constitute evident overlapping : 

Resolved, that this matter be referred to .the 
incoming Executive Committee, asking them to 
devise some arrangement whereby such conditions 
may be avoided. 

Resolved, that the special Committee of Mis- 
sionaries on Furlough be continued, and the Execu- 
tive Committee be empowered to name substitutes for 
those who haye already returned.or shall return to 

pan during the current year. 
cuResolyed, that the Committee on Survey and Oc- 
Japation be made a standing committee of the Con- 
ference taking the place of the Committee on 
Comparative Evangelistic Work. 


No report having been received from 
the Turlough Committee Rev. A.D. 
Berry gave an’ informal verbal report, 
based on letters recently received from 
Mr. Coleman, the Chairman of. the Com- 
mittee. 

A report was received through Rev. 


Survey and 
Occupation 


FE, H, Van Dyke, D.D, from-the Com- 
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mittee organised to consider the Question 
of More Stringent Regulations of Mar- 


riage. The report was as follows : 
Your committee appointed to 
: consider with a like committee, 
Marriage appointed by the Executive 
Regulations of the Council of Federated 


Churches, the question of 
More Stringent Regulations of Marriage, beg leave 
to report that the joint-committee met in the YMCA. 
building, Kanda, Tokyo, at 10 a.m. Dee. 4th, 1914. 
After very careful consideration the following 
regulations were unanimously agreed upon as offering 
the best solution of the questions inyolved likely to 
secure genetal acceptance, and by formal action they 
were recommended for endorsement to the Conference 
of Federated Churches; to be by them referred, for 
consideration and adoption, to their respective con- 
stituent organizations having jurisdiction in such 
matters. It was further ordered that the Chairmen 
of the respective committees report these recommenda- 
tions to their respective bodies, to wit : 
I. Persons desiring to be married shall hand to 
the officiating clergyman, prior to the time of the 
marriage ceremony, the notice or certificate of 


marriage required by the law (Koni  Todoke) 
properly executed and ready for presentation. 


Persons who have already effected the required 
registration shall present a copy of the official 
register to the officiating clergyman. 

II. Immediately following the marriage ceremony 
the contracting parties shall present the notice or 
certificate of marriage to the Registry Office. In 
effecting this registration, one of the two witnesses 
required by law should be the officiating clergyman. 
When because of distance or for any other reason it 
becomes impossible for the acting clergyman to thus 
witness at the registration, the contracting parties 
shall promptly notify him that the registration has 
taken place. 


It was voted to endorse the recommend- 
ation contained in the above report. 


On motion of Rev. 
Newspaper J.C. C. Newton, D. D., 
Evangelism seconded by Rev. J. B. 


Ayres, it was voted : 


Whereas, one of the missions connected with this 
Conference has found the means for utilizing the 
secular press in the rapid extension of the Gospel 
message in Oita Province, and 

Whereas, this new method if permanently success- 
ful would greatly promote the more rapid and wider 
evangelization of the nation by becoming a powerful 
aid to all other existing agencies of Christian propa- 
ganda :— 

Therefore, Resolved, that the Executive Committee 
be instructed to refer this matter to the Publicity 
Committee who shall thoroughly investigate the 
means, methods, and results of the newspaper evan- 
gelism and report their findings to this Conference at 
the next annual session. 


The recommendation of the Executive 
Committee which was placed upon the 
table earlier in the day was taken from 
the Table, and having been amended it 
was voted to refer to the Committee on 
Education the recommendation of the 
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Executive Committee to request the 
Continuation Committee to take up the 


subject of Christian Education. 

It was voted on recommendation of the Executive 

Committee to request the Continuation Committee 
to take up the subject of social questions. 
It was voted on recommend- 
ation of the Executive Com- 
mittee that one Fraternal 
Delegate and one Alternate be 
appointed to the Federal Council in Korea, 


Delegate to . 
Korea 


ane On recommendation of the 
Christian Executive Committee it was 
Unity voted that in harmony with the 


suggestion of Father Kelly a 
small committee be formed for quiet study and frank 
discussion of questions relating to unity with the hope 
of arriving at a more full understanding of each 
other’s position. ‘ 
It was voted that the 
matter of appointment 
of the nominating com- 
mittee be referred to the 


Executive Committee. 

On motion of Mr. G.M. Fisher it was voted that 
the Executive Committee be authorized to fill vacan- 
cies occurring in the Nominating Committee by 
reason of resignation or furloughs, and further that 
the Nominating Committee serve until the end of the 
annual meeting following their election. 

It was voted that the appointment of 
Delegates to the Federal Council in 
Korea be referred to the Committee on 
Nominations, 

It was voted to proceed to the election 
of the incoming Nominating Committee. 
Ten names were placed in nomination, 
and thirty-five ballots were cast, resulting 
in the election of Rev. S. Heaslett, Wm. 
Wynd, A.D. Berry, C.B. Olds, and 
J. C. C. Newton D.D., as the Nominating 


Committee for the coming year. 

On motion of Rev. A.D. Berry it was voted that 
the Executive Committee be instructed to prepare a 
plan for co-ordinating the work of committees and 
report upon the same next year. 


The report of Committee;on Nomi- 
nations was presented by Rev. D.S., 
Spencer, D. D.—(See Report 19.) 

The Secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballot for the first four officers of the 
Conference. And Rev. J. Cooper Robin- 
son was declared Chairman, Rev. A. 
Oltmans, Vice-Chairman, Rev. J. L. 
Dearing, Secretary, Rev, H. K. Miller, 
Treasurer, 

The nominations for the various com- 
mittees were then elected by acclamation. 

It was voted to adjourn after the sing- 
ing of the Doxology, and the Benediction 
by Dr. Newten. 


Nominating 
Committee. 


CHAIRMAN’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 
A SPECIAL NEED AND OUR RESPONSE 


By H. PEDLEY 


This paper includes both a review and 
a message. The review will indicate a 
few of the many happenings that have 
made the third year of Taisho noteworthy, 
and the message will, it is hoped, be 
suggestive of large possibilities for the 
present year. 

Beginning with the edges of the empire, 
from South Formosa comes word of a 
brave attempt on the part of native Christ- 
ians to raise funds for a Middle School, 
for Formosan boys. Promises of 80,00) 
yen from Formosa and 40,000 yex from 
England were secured, but a chill wind 
from Government quarters blew upon 
the scheme and it had to be dropped for 
the time. More schools for girls, a more 
thorough training for Bible women, and 
more steam in the evangelistic boiler form 
the pressing demands at the present hour. 

In Korea, the anxiety in regard to the 
anticipated medical regulations, and to 
the Government policy of establishing 
free charity hospitals has proved to be 
largely unfounded. Ability to pass ex- 
aminations secures the right to practice, 
and not only have Mission Hospitals more 
largely attended clinics than hitherto, but 
their policy of charging a fee for medicines 
has been justified by the fact that the 
Government is gradually reducing the 
amount of free attendance. 

The Korean Church, we are told, has 
come off victorious after a life-and-death 
struggle of two years. Non-Christians 
are turning to the faith, fallen delinquents 
are on their feet again, revivals have 
sprung up, and the world-famed Bible- 
classes are larger than before. Let it not 
be forgotten here that whereas Japan 
proper has its Bible-classes of tens, Korea 
rejoices in those of hundreds. Three 
missionaries havé been sent to China, 
equipped, commissioned, and their sup- 
port guaranteed by the native church, 
The Arthur Pierson Memorial Bible 
School has become a reality, the Salvation 
Army has enlarged its training school, and 
the Y.M.C.A, has organived a purely 


Korean Triennial Conference. 

Passing to Japan proper, we notice first 
the tragedy of Sakurajima, that beautiful 
mountain island guarding the entrance to 
southern Kyushiu. With but little warn- 
ing, the dwelling place of 24,000 people 
was converted into a raging mass of fire, 
smoke, and steam, that darkened the sky 
a hundred miles away. Flight for all be- 
came imperative, and even the city of 
Kagoshima, two miles away was, through 
sheer terror, emptied of its 70,000 inhabi- 
tants in a single day. 

The nation has been called upon to 
mourn the loss of two of her greatest 
benefactors, one of Imperial rank, and the 
other of the common people. The late 
Empress Dowager was little in the lime- 
light, but we are told that she was “a 
person of gentle and thoughtful mind, a 
lover of nature, considerate of those about 
her, interested in all good things, and 
deeply concerned for the welfare of her 
people.” ig 

Ishii Juji, the founder of the first Pro- 
testant Orphanage in this country, and 
the benefactor of 2200 children and 
adults, was very much in the limelight, 
but from first to last remained the same 
simple-hearted man of faith, burning with 
love for the needy, and with the years 
growing into a deeper fellowship and 
more abiding union with God. Not 
without reason has he been called “the 
father of modern philanthropy among 
the Japanese.” 

More dense, more widely spread, and 
more startling tham the smoke that arose 
from Sakurajima, was the smoke created 
by the three famous scandals connected 
with the navy, Hongwanji, and the Im- 
perial Household. The first of these 
institutions was the reputed home of 
honor, the second of religion, and the 
third of loyalty. No wonder that the 
nation was stirred to the depths with 
indignation, when it was confronted with 
the story of enormous commissions, mis- 
appropriation of funds, and heavy bribes. 
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A whole cabinet was swept out of ex- 
istence. A Lord High Abbot resigned. 
An official high in rank and in the Imperial’ 
favor gave up his post. A prominent 
member of Parliament described the 
excitement and its results as a second 
Restoration—a long step in the direction 
of creating a new officialdom that should 
hold itself strictly responsible to the 
people who support them. 

The California question is still with us, 
An honored pastor of one of the Federat- 
ed Churches of Japan has devoted the 
best part of a year in America to address- 
es and interviews in the hope of further- 
ing good-will between his own people 
and those of the Republic. A deputation 
from California has paid this land a visit 
with the same end in new, and Dr. Gulick, 
lately a member of this Federation, has 
been retained by the Federated Churches 
of the United States to conduct a cam- 
paign of education there. He is also due 
in Japan on the 27th inst. to work for a 
time here. Patience, closer acquaintance, 
the Christian spirit, ‘ese seem to be the 
factors emphasized as essential to the final 
solution of the problem. 

phe YaM-CIAn isto} be congratulated 
upon its thirty-fifth anniversary, celebrated 
as it was in the presence of five of the 
original founders, and amid greetings 
from influential men in the Empire. It is 
now engaged in a heroic effort to raise 
the last third of the sum needed to extend 
its work as desired, and thoroughly de- 
serves the practical sympathy of all in 
this fraternity. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Committee 
appointed, the outlines of the long-wished 
for Christian University are becoming 
clear and distinct. The latest plan pro- 
vides for its establishment in Tokyo 
through the cooperation of various Chris- 
tian bodies, It is to be of the grade and 
standing of the Imperial Universities, to 
have a "preparatory department, to recog- 
nize all preparatory departments of equal 
grade in other Christian institutions, to be 
governed by a Board of Trustees not 
more than half of whose number shall be 
foreigners, and to begin work with two 
or more faculties. Such is the plan, 
which if realized either in its present, or 
in a modified form, will bring joy and 
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thankfulness to those of us whose hearts 
are set upon an education of the best in 
the best of environments; 

The event of the year however that 
will appeal most strongly to us all as 
missionaries is the inauguration of the 
great three year Evangelistic Campaign, 
Conceived in the Mott Conference in 
Tokyo, April, 1913, entered into heartily 
by the great majority of Christian bodies 
in the land, planned by a special commit- 
tee of twenty-two, divided for convenience 
into East and West, started on its way by 
the observance of a day of special prayer, 
this campaign has been greatly blessed of 
God. Important centres in three of the 
main islands have been touched, unusual 
audiences have been attracted in several 
localities, inquirers have rolled up into 
the thousands, and in some cases large 
ingatherings have resulted to the local 
church. One of the brightest features 
has been the interest shown by prominent 
laymen who have not only given liberally 
of their means and time, but have also 
gone in person upon the public platform 
and testified to the transforming power of 
the Gospel as shown in their own ex- 
perience. The names of Hirooka of 
Osaka, and Ebara and Morimura of 
Tokyo stand out conspicuously in this 
connection. Wherever they have gone, 
packed audiences. have greeted them and 
their message has been received in a spirit 
of thoughtful appreciation. Moreover 
what has been done seems but an earnest 
of that which is to follow, and there is an 
air of expectancy abroad that argues 
well for a larger welcome, and a wider re- 
sponse in the year before us. ;\Faith and 
Hope are fit watchwords for the hour, 

The last event to be mentioned in this 
review, and the one that has caused us as 
Christians to hark back to the very 
foundations of our faith, is the awful 
Armageddon in Europe, with its echo 
in the Orient. On August Ist the tocsin 
began to sound and ere many days had 
elapsed, we realized that we were face to 
face with a war which the Crown Prince 
of Germany is said to have described as 
“ Undoubtedly the most stupid, senseless, 
and unnecessary war of modern times,” 
That it was stupid and senseless every 
one will admit; that it was unnecessary 
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is a statement only partially true, That 
the murder of an Austrian Prince by a 
band of assassins need plunge a continent 
into a perfect hell of horror, few can be 
brought to believe. On the other hand, 
however, the annual votes in the Euro- 
pean Parliaments for increasingly stu- 
pendous amounts to be spent in drilling 
men to kill and in preparing machinery 
for the killing, could mean nothing less 
than war sooner or later. Not more 
surely does reaping follow sowing than 
that bloodshed follows the arming of the 
nations. The poet hath written that ‘Of 
all sad words of tongue or pen, the 
saddest are these, ‘it might have been.’ ”’ 
If the Emperor of Austria instead of 
sending to Servia an ultimatum hot with 
the just indignation of a nation whose 
Prince and his consort had been foully 
murdered, had called his wisest counsellors 
together, handed each a copy of the New 
Testament, and after reading in concert, 
or in turn Matt. nko en 2On1e, and 
1 Cor. 13th from beginning to end, had 
led the council in prayer ; if in the ‘spirit 
of that prayer and the Scripture read, the 
whole question had been calmly discus- 
sed ; if at the close of the discussion, the 
Servian ambassador had been called in ; 
if in the further discussion, it had been 
suggested that a man called Andrew 
Carnegie had put up a beautiful building 
and provided just the impartial and cool- 
headed tribunal for settling a case of the 
kind before them; and if finally it had 
been’ unanimously voted to request the 
Servian Government to join in referring 
the whole matter to the Hague Tribunal, 
why some precious time would have 
been consumed, and altogether it would 
have ‘seemed like the good old-fashioned 
Sunday School story way of arriving ata 
settlement. If any newspaper corres- 
pondents had been around’ under those 
circumstances, they would have tumbled 
over each other in the race for the nearest 
telegraph station, and the next morning 
every paper in every land would have 
set forth the strange, novel, Christian act in 
headlines redder or blacker than had'ever 
been seen before. Truly the world would 
have wondered as it read, and many an 
unseemly joke would have been cracked, 
but the point to be remembered is that 


there would have been no War. . Instead 
of the unseemly wild beast show in Europe 
to-day, the Russian bear would have been 
enjoying his winter sleep, the German 
eagle would have been peacefully resting 
on his perch, La Belle France would 
stil have been reigning as the queen of 
beauty in a tranquil capital, the British 
lion would have continued to pose as 
the embodiment of unruffled majesty, and 
most important of all, the Lord Jesus 
would have been highly exalted in the 
eyes of the nations. ° 

It is hardly to be doubted that when 
the hour of final settlement comes, the 
fighters will step aside and give way to 
the gray headed men of knowledge and 
wisdom, some of whom would have been 
glad to meet last July. If the gray 
headed counsellors must decide the issue 
one may well ask “Why not before 
rather than after the.slaughter ?”’ 


However we are in the thick of the 
struggle and no man may foretell the 
end. We can wait and hope and pray, 
and cling to the vision of that triumphal 
day when they who pay in goods, in tears, 
and in blood shall be they who rule, and 
when the doctrine of the strong shall give 
place to that of brotherhood. It is well 
for to us recall here those: famous words 
n “Locksley Hall” which sixty years 
ago voiced the vision of one great-souled 
man that it might become the possession 
of all :— 


“For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all. the wonder 
that would be ; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of 
magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales, 


Heard the theavens fill with shouting and there 
rained a ghostly dew 

From the Nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue : 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south 
wind rushing warm, 

With the standards: of the peoples plunging 
through the thunder-storm, 


Till the war-drum throbbe1 no longer and the 
battle-flags were, furled 

Tn the Parliament of min, the Federation of the 
World. 

Then the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth sha'l slumber Japt in 
universal law,” 


ize) 


It is remarkable how much international 
thinking, speaking and writing has been 
going on during the past five months. 
Such words as “International Arbitration” 
“Tnternational Parliament,” “ Internation- 
al Tribunal ”’ and “ International Police ” 
have escaped from the atmosphere of ill 
concealed doubt or contempt that seemed 
to surround them, and are fast becoming 
common coinage among practical men 
of affairs who are looking and longing 
eagerly for the best way of bringing 
peace to a world that has grown so small 
in a quarter of a century. The day 
may not be far distant when we shall see 
national pride and national feeling take 
their proper and subordinate place in a 
great world federation: when an inter- 
national flag shall be unfurled; when 
world-wide laws shall be enacted by 
representatives of every land sitting in 
common council; when all peoples small 
and great shall have equal rights before 
an international bar of justice; when 
international edicts shall be enforced by 
an international police; and when in place 
of the cramped and often petty national 
ideals of to-day there shall arise a great 
international esprit de corps that shall 
bind together men of every race and 
every clime for the cleansing and uplifting 
of all, 

The above review has shown us that 
the third year of Taisho will take its place 
in history as one momentous in the order- 
ing of God’s plans for the spiritual wel- 
fare of this nation, and in the furtherance 
of His final purpose that all the nations 
“shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruninghooks ; that 
nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation: neither shall they learn war any 
more, 

Now we turn to the message which is 
two-fold, one from earth, the other from 
heaven. The first comes in the form of 
a cry from multitudes the world over, 
“Give us religion that we may live as 
men and not as the birds and beasts.” 

In the great cockpit of Europe. the 
combatants are fighting with a sincerity 
and_absoluteness of conviction that has 
never been surpassed. The unity of the 
German people, of the French people, of 
the Russian people, and of the English 
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people, in this struggle of Titans is in a 
sense the most fearsome feature of the 
contest. Ulstermen and Nationalists in 
Ireland have sunk their differences ; in 
England, Unionists, Liberals, and Suf- 
fragettes vie with each other in the 
common cause; the Russian peasant has 
forgotten to strike and shouts for his 
Czar as loyally as any; the German 
Socialist has shaken hands with the Gov- 
ernment; the Indian agitator has ceased 
his agitation. There is a grimness of 
determination, a relentlessness of purpose, 
an assurance of ultimate victory, and a 
vision of world-benefit, in this fight that 
has practically banished all local bicker- 
ings, and accounts, as nothing else can 
account for the gruesomeness of the 
struggle, and out of all these elements 
has come a mighty tidal wave of religion 
that is affécting foes and neutrals alike, 
The German army marches to the front 
sharing the Kaiser’s unquestioning belief 
that Almighty God has called his legions 
to battle for the Fatherland; Russian 
Cathedrals resound with the chants and 
prayers of priests as they break the bread 
and distribute the wine to the soldiers 
bound for the front; and these same 
soldiers, mystic and superstitious in their 
religion as many of them are, have no 
doubt that God is summoning them to 
His side: Frenchmen, gay and light 
of heart, none too religious in the palmy 
days of peace, are filling the cathedrals ; 
while in merrie England, frivolity has 
given place to seriousness, and the voice 
of the preacher as well as the burden 
of his message have not for a long time 
met with so ready a response. From a 
brother in Canada comes a letter contain- 
ing these words: ‘‘ Nothing is the same 
as it was four months ago, our thoughts 
are turned into a new channel. An 
absolutely new set of interests has been 
set up. It seems to me there is a new 
thoughtfulness and a more open mind,” 
From one Mission Board in America 
comes*a circular reminding its mis- 
sionaries that war times have ever been 
prolific of new or enlarged missionary 
enterprises, and a recent letter from the 
same source states contributions are in 
excess of those of a year ago, and that at 
least one contributor has increased his 
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subscription by $100, although enjoying 
a smaller income and forced to economize 
in his living. Verily it looks as if man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity. What 
about Japan the land of our adoption? 
Here too religion seems to be coming to 
its own. Some of us belong to what is 
known as the ‘“ Association Concordia,” 
composed of professors, preachers, states- 
men, business men, and others who come 
together to find some common ground 
from which they can approach the great 
problems of life and destiny. The majority 
perhaps are men who take no. direct 
interest in religious enterprises. Some 
have even sniffed at religion as fit only for 
the ignorant. Yet during the past year 
there has been the keenést discussion for 
three or four successive meetings on the 
question of bringing religious influence to 
bear upon the schools of the Empire. 
The writer was present at the first discus- 
sion, and was not a little surprised to find 
such a strong and intense feeling in favor 
of getting the school children into a 
religious atmosphere during their school 
days.. 

A few weeks ago a country pastor 
when asked how things were going with 
him in his work, replied that he had been 
struck by the way in which the towns- 
people were turning to religion. Ten 
days ago at a church meeting in a strong 
local centre, the question of the proper 
time for beginning the co-operative evan- 
gelistic movement was discussed. Several 
thought that there was absolutely no use 
of attempting anything in January the 
month of New Year festivities. Im- 
mediately a prominent lawyer stood up 
and said that while January was out of 
the question in an ordinary year, it did 
not apply to the present one. ‘You 
may begin the work on the very first day 
of the month”. he added, ‘‘and the 
church will be filled.” 

The success of the evangelistic move- 
ment so far shows that the pressure 
of religious poverty is being keenly felt. 
The deepest cry of the heart is penetrating 
the crust of things material and reaching 
our ears from all sides. How shall we 
respond,—is our problem. It surely ought 
to go without saying that the first neces- 
sity is to be truly religious’ ourselves, 
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living in those higher regions of medita- 
tion, communion and holy love, that have 
always been the abiding places of the men 
and women whom God has summoned to 
meet such occasions as this. A second 
necessity is to be constantly on the alert 
for those in whose souls the great hunger 
has arisen. Such are all around us if 
our eyes are but open to see. 

Next we turn to the heavenly message. 
It is a call from the Father above to meet 
the religious yearning about us by pre- 
senting Him as He is in Christ Jesus. Or 
to put it in the words of Paul, we are 
called to present ‘‘God in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto Himself.” It is 
not a call simply to talk about one God 
as if He were entirely unknown. Paul 
does not besitate to say that God “left 
not himself without a witness in that he 
did good and gave from heaven rains and 
fruitful seasons, filling men’s hearts with 
food and gladness.’ In all ages and 
climes this witness as left by God has 
been recognized by men who have suffer- 
ed and at the same time meditated. Nor 
does it mean a call to present the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as conceived 
by them thousands of years ago. Nor 
further is it a call to give our whole time 
and strength to preaching the God of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, of Amos and Hosea. 
All these presentations of God may have 
a place in the round of our teaching and 
daily life, but it is not to these that we 
are specifically called. We have, and I 
say it reverently, a higher call, a call 
that was recognized by the writer to the 
Hebrews in the very beginning of his 
letter :—“ God, having of old time spoken 
unto the father in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners 
hath at the end of these days spoken 
unto us zz his Son whom he appointed 
heir of all things.” Note the ring of 
finality in these words. Yes, God spoke 
to our fathers through Moses and Joshua 
and Elijah and Elisha. Later he spoke 
more distinctly and in a loftier note, 
through Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, and 
Hosea and others, but now we have got 
the whole revelation, for the Son, the 
express image of God has appeared, 
This is the final and complete revelation. 
We need no more, We can be content 
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with no less,—God, in Christ. That is our 
message in response to the demand for 
religion at the present time. This means 
for us a renewed study of the God whom 
Christ revealed. It means a closer ac- 
quaintance with the men who through 
their experiences were able to record the 
deeds and sayings of Jesus. It means a 
new interest in Peter, Paul and John, 
whose lives were permeated through 
and through with the Christ conception 
of God. It means in short that the God 
of our Lord Jesus must not only dominate 
all other conceptions of God that may 
have obtained a lodging in our minds, but 
that this conception shall become the 
centre of our thinking, cur enthusiasm, 
and our daily living. And out of it-all 
will come a message that is truly great, 
and worthy. of the best that is in us. 

This is neither the time nor the place 
for a homiletical or theological discourse, 
but I venture to offer three suggestions in 
connection with our presentation of God 
as He is in Christ. 

First He is to be presented as a God 
who deals directly with the individual 
soul and demands from it unconditional 
submission and ‘perfect obedience. 
“When thou prayest enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret; 
and thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall reward thee openly.” “ After this 
manner pray ye, ‘ Hallowed be 7y name. 
Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done.’ 
It is this idea of God, and this alone that 
creates true reverence, the lack of which 
is keenly realized everywhere at present. 
In the discussion at the meeting of the 
Association Concordia above referred to, 
the chief reason given for bringing 
religion into the schools was that it might 
inculcate reverence in the child mind. In 
the civilization of Japan 50 years ago one 
of the chief elements was reverence. 
Now the lament is that it has gone or is 
going. Of course what is meant is the 
outward reverence paid to sovereign, 
official, teacher, master, and parent. All 
sorts of plans and devices are being 
utilized for bolstering up the sickly and 
declining thing, but as a prominent 
speaker once boldly declared before a 
packed audience, “To get back the old 
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reverence you must get back also the old 
ideas and the old environment, and it is 
too late in the day for that.” We mis- 
sionaries, if we are true to our apostolic 
succession, are concerned with something 
far deeper.. We seek to create that 
attitude of soul in a man that will make 
him regard the place whereon he standeth 
as holy ground, whether it be in the shop, 
in the house, in the play-ground, in the 
school-room, on land or on sea, in public 
or private, at home or abroad. To bring 
this about, we are to conduct him into 
the presence of the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the God who is 
nearer than breathing, nearer than 
hands or feet. When Jesus pronounced 
the word “ Father ” as descriptive of God, 
it was a challenge to the filial reverence 
of every single soul. We cannot make 
too much of that. 

Then we have to face in our work the 
motives that lead so many to hold out the 
hand of welcome to the teacher and 
preacher of religion. “I want my wife 
and children to go to church because it 
will keep them sober-minded.” “I will 
serve God, if he will help me to over 
come the drink habit.’ “If God will 
grant me health, I will follow him.” 
“Tf I can get a passport to go to 
America, I will gladly receive baptism.” 
“Tf Christianity means good business, 
I'll accept it.” ‘If Christianity doesn’t 
interfere with my loyalty and patriotism, 
I will believe in it-’ “If the Christian 
faith will guarantee Me peace and 
happiness then, I want it.’ “I am sick 
and weary of life, now if a belief in the 
Christian God will give me new life and 
hope, I shall seek it.’ How much of 
this kind of talk we hear in our travels! 
The vast majority of inquirers approach 
this whole matter of religion in that 
bargaining spirit that has come down to 
us ever since that morning when Jacob 
woke up from his refreshing sleep on the 
pillow. of stone, and made _ his famous 
vow. “If God will be with me and will 
keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat and raiment to 
put on, so that I come again to my 
Father’s house in peace; then shall the 
Lord be my God,” the implication being 
of course, “If he won’t, He is no God for 
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me.’ Now when we present God in 
Christ we strike the death-blow of all 
bargaining. We make it clear as day 
that God’s claim upon men is independent 
of all consideration of gain or loss, that 
it is stronger than that of sovereign, 
master, or parent, that it is in short 
absolute, Of course we are not to pounce 
upon the seekers after God when they 
set out these motives before us, and 
needlessly rouse their antagonism, 
We are to be “wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves,” but in some way or 
other we must leave this impression of 
God’s will being absolutely supreme, or 
we have failed to make Him known as 
He is in Christ. 

Another suggestion is that God in 
Christ is no respecter of persons. The 
doctrine of Divine Right has been looming 
up rather large of late. It is being used 
to bolster up some very peculiar and to 
the most of us very questionable actions, 
Some people are suffering in consequence, 
and some others who are looking on are 
highly indignant. 

Nearer home we are treated too often 
to homilies on this nation being such a 
peculiar people, with such a_ peculiar 
history, that it needs a peculiar religion 
and a peculiar God. One of these 
homilies was delivered in the writer’s own 
town, just a few days ago, by a University 
professor of national reputation. We 
seem at times to have stepped back 
into Jewish days when there were two 
courts, one for the Jew and the other for 
the Gentile, the latter being far below the 
level of the former. Now, where we 
present God in Christ, we have to 
challenge this doctrine of special favors 
to a mortal duel. For in Christ Jesus, 
“there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond 
nor free, male nor female.” God, in 
Christ Jesus, is absolutely impartial and 
just, Little distinctions of race, national- 
ity, caste, and position fade away in His 
sight. “I was circumcised on the eighth 
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day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews ; 
as touching the law a Pharisee; con- 
cerning zeal, persecuting the church, 
touching the righteousness which is in 
the law blameless,’ So said Paul, But 
when God in Christ was revealed to him, 
he turned with infinite contempt upon 
these things and said they were loss. 
The presentation of God in Christ means 
the rise of democracy in its deepest 
meaning. 

The last suggestion is that God in 
Christ aims to make men his own children 
through service. ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind 
and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self’? On thesea ios: hang all the law 
and the prophets.” Love means service. 
“Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you.” Why? “That ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for //e maketh His sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good.” Again we 
say love is service, and the children of 
service are the children of God. When 
we present God in Christ, He is the 
God of service, calling to all to come and 
join Him in the glorious work. 

We are standing in these first days of 
1915 in the shadow of a world-wide and 
fearful calamity. Men are being led as 
sheep to the slaughter, women are eating 
out their hearts in sorrow, children are 
crying for the ones that will never come 
back. Poverty is staring the multitude 
in the face, even in this land men are 
compressing the lips and setting the teeth 
to face disaster in business, What can 
we do as members of the Iederation? 
One thing at least. We can listen and 
obey the voices. _‘‘Come,” says one, 
“and help us with your God.” ‘‘ Go,” 
says the other, “ show Me to them. Tell 
them I am near, that I am just, and that 
Iam their Father,” Shall we not listen, 
shall we not respond ? 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


No application has been received during the year 
for representation upon Federated Missions from any 
of the few remaining bodies now entitled to such 
representation. Reorga: ization of the Hebz.bah 
Faith Mission removes it from the list of those entitled 
to representation. ‘The Conference therefore now 
numbers 48 full members and 1 corresponding member. 
There are thirty different organizations or missions 
represented in the Federated Missions. If the idea of 
groups however be kept in mind this number is 
reduced to some sixteen different bodies. As in recent 
years the changes in personnel of the conference have 
been unusually large. The roll of full members 
shows that more than one half the membership of the 
Federated Missions has changed during the year. 
While new members are cordially welcomed, and 
beyond question their presence on the Committee 
gives added strength and power, yet there is need of 
caution lest too frequent and complete change in 
representation endanger the permanence and continuity 
of the Federa'ed Missions’ work. A considerable 
change in the Committee annually is necessary and 
inevitable, in order that all interests may be thoroughly 
represented and to prevent any tendency to centralize 
the work of the Committee in the hands of a few. To 
secure the best results however, a certain amount of 
continuity seems impcertant, anda degree of familiarity 
with the work of the body on the part of a con- 
siderable number seems eminently desirable. It is 
also especially desirable that each body represented in 
the Federated Missions shall keep the Secretary 
informed as to changes which may take place in its 
representation. Many letters have been addressed 
the past year to various Missions with the purpose of 
keeping the roll of members up to date, but without 
fuller cooperation on the part of Mission Secretaries 
this is most difficult. 

In no year of its history has there been apparent a 
greater tendency on the part of individuals and 
organizations to refer matters of importance to the 
Federated Missions for its opinion and endorsement. 
The work of the Committee is continually increasing, 
and the work of sub-committees is less confined to the 
time of the annual gathering. The present Annual 
Meeting may be compelled to face the question how 
to provide the Committee with means for meeting the 
increased efficiency demanded cf it. Not only 
through its publication of THE CuristTIAN MOVEMENT, 
and the widely known work of the Survey and 
Occupation Committee, but in numerous other ways is 
the work of the Federated Missions attracting attention 
abroad. The work of the Secretary has becn 
increased in no little degree during the past year 
from this fact. 

The relation of the Korean Federal Council and 
Federated Missions has been made closer during the 
past year by the exchange of Fraternal Delegates. 
The results in their influence upon the Delegates, and 
We trust, upon the bodies which they represent, has 
been most happy. Mutual sympathy, understandirg, 
and good feeling have been greatly promoted. And 
such continued exhibition of good fellowship can be 
productive of only good. There seems to be no 
indication that the Continuation Committee of Japan 
and the Conference of Federated Missions are likely 
to conflict in the practical work undertaken by each 
body. A very definite and clear field seems open for 
both organizations. 


Through the courtesy of the Editors, the Minutes 
of the last Annual Meeting appeared in full in 
the February ‘number of THE EVANGELIST, and 
were also published in pamphlet form and 
circulated amcng the members, The advaniage 
resulting in having all reports thus combined in one 
pamphlet are very apparent, and we trust will be 
endorsed by the Conference. It would be very 
desirable if members would aid in the circulation of 
this valuable report by purchase and mailing to 
friends, and since the various papers submitted in 
this Conference are no longer printed as a part of THE 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT, this course would seem mest 
desirable. The Federated Missions is one of a very 
few organizations of a national character and including 
a wide and representative constituency, which has 
suffered but little from the great War now in progress. 


The Executive Committee has held seven meetings 
during the year. ‘The following is a brief abstract of 
important actions taken : 


At a meeting held January 16th, the action of the 
annual Conference regarding the appointment of a 
committee from missionaries on furlough to strongly 
present at home the importance of missionary work in 
Japan was endorsed and a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Coleman, Schwartz, Newell, 
Baldwin and Bouldin. An English ccmmittee was 
also appointed, consisting of Messrs. Barclay, Grey 
and Woodward. The recommendations of the 
Committee on Summer School for Children made at 
the Annual Meeting were considered and finally 
approved, and referred to the new committee with 
power to carry out as far as possible. ‘The recom- 
mendation from the Board of Directors of Language 
School was endorsed, and recommended to the various 
missions for approval. The resolution relating to 
more stringent marriage laws was considered and the 
Secretary was instructed to ascertain from the 
Federation of Churches whether it would be agreeable 
to that body to appoint a joint committee to consider 
what action might be taken to assist in this matter. 
The resolution presented at the Annual Meeting 
regarding THE JAPAN EVANGELIST was considered, 
and committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Miller, 
Cosand and McKenzie was appointed to meet the 
editors and publishers of Tur EvaNGELisT for 
conference. ; 

On March 17th the sub-committee on THE EVAN- 
GELIsT reported upon their conference, and after 
discussion it was recommended that the Executive 
Committee of Federated Missions take oyer the 
reponsibility for the editorial work of THE 
EVANGELIST, but that the publishing work be left 
in the hands of the Kyobunkwan as at present. It 
was also voted that the present board of editors 
be requested to continue for the present with- 
out change. In response to an invitation of the 
Federation of Churches, Mr. Pedley and Dr. 
McKenzie were requested to represent the Federated 
Missions at their Annual Meeting. A favourable 
reply from the Federation of Churches expressing 
their willingness to appoint a joint committee to 
consider the question of more stringent regulation of 
marriages was received, and it was voted that the 
following represent the Federated Missions on such 
committee, Drs. Van Dyke and Draper, Revs. J. C. 
Robinson, H. K. Miller, and H. Pedley. 
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In response to a,request from the Chairman of the 
Committee of Missionaries on Furlough, it was voted 
to enlarge that committee by the addition of the 
following names: Revs. H. Munroe, H. B. Ben- 
ninghoff, B. F. Shively, R. M. Millman, and J. C. 
Worley. It was also voted that the committee have 
power to add to its number. In response to corres- 
pondence from Dr. Coates and Mr. Muller, director of 
the Language School, the committee endorsed the 
invitation to Dr. Calzia to visit Japan as an expert in 
Phonetics, and the Secretary was instructed to corres- 
pond with Mr. Oldham extending such endorsements 
and welcome to Japan. 

At the meeting of May 23rd, after extended dis- 
cussion upon the question of THE JAPAN EVANGELIST, 
it was voted that a committee of three be appointed 
who should consider the proposal of the Christian 
Literature Socicty and go into the whole matter of 
publication, and after thorough investigation and 
conference with the Christian Literature Society to 
formulate their findings, and present some plan 
before the annual meeting of the Federated Missions. 
Messrs. Fisher, Axling, and McKenzie were appointed 
such committee. 

A request was received from the British and 
Foreign Bib!e Society that they be granted full 
representation in the membership of the Federated 
Missions. It was voted to favourably recommend to 
the annual meeting that representation be granted to 
each of the Bible Societies and to the Book and Tract 
Society, irrespective of their number of representatives 
on the field, and the Secretary was instructed to 
advise the British and Foreign Bible Society of the 
fayourable attitude of the committee toward their 
request. Drs. McKenzie and Dearing were elected 
to represent the Federated Missions at the Annual 
Meeting of the Federal Council of Korea to be held 
in September. 

At the meeting of July 22nd, a committee consisting 
of the Treasurer, Secretary and Chairman was appoint- 
ed to study the financial situation, and to present re- 
commendations to the Annual Meeting, in view of the 
fact that the present funds appear insufficient to meet 
the expense of growing committee work of the 
Conferencé. It was voted that the Chairman, Dr. 
Draper and Mr. Buncombe be appointed a committee 
to investigate the matter of special Bible schools for 
the Japanese, and in conference with the Bible study 
committee present some plan to the Annual Meeting 
for the continuance of this method of study which 
shall possibly secure the cooperation of the theological 
seminaries. It was also voted that we have heard 
with satisfaction of the efforts under way to enlarge 
the efficiency of the Tokyo Grammar School, and to 
place it upon a more permanent basis, and that we 
recommend that the sub-committee arrange to secure 
a strong presentation of the case at the Annual 
Meéting wih the view of securing a larger support 
and endorsement by the cooperating Missions. Dr. 
Dearing was elected Editor-in-Chief of THE CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT for the I915 edition together with the 
following Associate Editors; Mr. G. M. Fisher, Rev. 
G. W. Fulton, D. D., Re S. Heaslett, Rey. C. W. 
Iglehart. 

At the meeting on Sept 30th, sundry vacancies on 
the Peace committee and Sunday School committees 
were filled. Rev. k. D. McCoy was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the Continuation Committee occasioned 
by the resignation of Dr. S. L. Gulick. 

At the meeting on Nov. 25th, it was voted that the 
following action be recommended to the annual 
meeting: ‘That vacancies which may occur in the 
Nominating ‘Committee be reported early in the 
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annual session and that such vacancies be filled by 
the Conference. The duties of members of the 
Nominating Committee who cease during the year to 
be full members of the Conference of Federated 
Missions shall be understood to end with the opening 
of the next Annual Meeting. It was voted that Rey. 
Chas. Bishop be requested to serve. as auditor. Rey. 
G. M. Rowland, D. D. and Rev. C. J. L. Bates were 
elected as Business Committee for the next annual 
meeting.. Rev. W. G. Seiple, Ph. D. was elected as 
Minute Secretary for the annual meeting. 

At the meeting held January 5th, 1915, correspon- 
dence was read from Father Kelly bringing to an end 
a series of communications occasioned in the first 
instance by certain remarks in the Annual Address 
at the last annual meeting. It was voted that the sug- 
gestion of Father Kelly be approved and that the Con- 
ference be recommended to take action in harmony 
with his suggestion that a small Committee be 
forme-l for the quiet study and frank discussion of 
questions relating to Unity with the hope of arriving 
at a more full understanding of each other’s position. 

A request from the Kyoto District Conference for 
an interpretation of Occupation of the Field was 
referred to the Committee on Survey and Occupation. 
It was voted that we recommend to the Business 
Committee that as far as possible the time for the 
presentation of Reports by Committees in the Annual 
Meeting, after conference with the several Chairmen, 
be limited, and that the Chairmen be requested to 
present outlines or abstrac’s of the Reports so that 
more time may be secured for discussion, it being 
understood that the Reports are to be printed in full 
in the Minutes, 

The following Report of the Sub-Committee on 
Finance was presented and adopted. The Sub- 
Committee appointed to. investigate the finances of the 
Conference would respectfully report that an income 
of approximately *£ 1500 per year is needed in order 
to meet the growing expenses of the Conference, 
including necessary expenses of Standing Committees, 
and therefore would recommend that the annual 
membership fee be increased from Y. 20. to 30. per 
representative. We would further recommend the 
following Budget for the year 1915. 


Travelling expenses and luncheons for 


the Annual Meeting, .., .. ¥F 750. 
Expenses of Standing Commitlees... 400. 
‘Travel of Fraternal Ea to Korean 

Hedetals Council tecaate.) (eserves bere 100, 
Secretarial Expenses | sas SAA) aca oes 50. 
Miscellaneous Expenses... .... ... yee 200. 


The ‘above Budget to be stbject to adjustment by 
the Executive-Committee. 


The following report from the Sub-Committee on 
THE JAPAN EVANGELIST was presented and recom- 
mended to the Annual Meeting for favorable action. 


I. The Sub-Committee is in favor of recommend- 
ing to the Annual Meeting of the Conference of 
Federated Missions that they assume entire ownership 
and editorial responsibility of Tue JAPAN Evan- 
GELIST. 

Il. In taking it over it is clearly understood that 
THE EVANGLIst shall retain its character as an organ, 
primarily with reference to Christian work in Japan 
and secondarily in reference to the home lands. 


III. The Kyo Bun Kwan should be asked to take 
the business management of Tur EVANGLIST, being 
paid therefore twenty per cent in addition to the 
actual cost of production. It is understood that this 
twenty per cent will allow very little if any profit on 
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capital invested in Kyo Bun Kwan, being consumed 
by overhead charges. é 

IV. In view of the fact that the Federated 
Missions give the Kyo Bun Kwan no compensation 
for its past outlay or for the good-will of Tue JAPAN 
EVANGELIsT the Federated Missions should give the 
Kyo Bun Kwan one page of advertising free. 

V. No radical change in the above basis shall be 
made except by mutual agreement between the 
Federa‘ed Missions and the Kyo Bun Kwan. 

VI. Further it is recommended that the decision 
of the question of the Editorship of the Japan 
Evangelist be referred to the incoming Executive 
Committee. 


It was voted to recommend to the Federated 
Missions that the Eleemosynary Committee and the 
Industrial Welfare Committee be combined under the 
name of Sccial Welfare Committee. 

It was voted that the Conference be recommended 
to request the Continuation Committee to take up the 
subject of Christian Education and Social Questions. 

Voted to recommend to the Annual Meeting that 
one Fraternal Delegate and an Alternate be ap- 
pointed to the Federal Council in Korea. : 


Joun. L. DEARING, Secretary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1914 OF THE 
TREASURER OF THE CONFERENCE 
‘’OF FEDERATED MISSIONS. 


Former Treasurer H. E. Coleman’s Account. 


RECEIPTS. 


Previous year’s balance... Seen gems 448.21 
Loan from Christian Literature Society 300.00 
Wehci trary sts cikessenpaews se nitnes ee eee 34.78 
REND 
EXPENDITURES. 
Travelling expenses members of 
Conference... 692.89 
Luncheons for ditto 2a 58.00 
Rent of Ginza Meth. Church 20.CO 
‘Treasurer’s expenses... ... 2.10 782.99 


Present Treasurer H. K. Miller’s Account. 


RECEIPTS. 
For Christian Literature Society... 3905,00 
For Japan Sunday School As- 
Soctation = wie--s.se= ses) ene ee 344.00 
For Membership fees 960.00 
Miscellaneous : 
Travelling expenses refunded 3.CcO 
Interest on bank deposits 3:97 6.07 
5205-97 


i SN watasE 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Deficit accra igee  ¢ SUZ 
Paid to Christin Literature 

SOCLELY I ces pate cess, Jeemeeneue FOO BROO 
Paid to Jayan Sunday School As- 

sociation tern ces)) eaeemepafe = SAA.00 
Re-payment of loans made by 

former Treas. i 470.00 
Interest on above loans... ... 13.70 
Tray. Exp. Statistic Com. (31.75+ 

RISO) Bn ous BCG core Miles O: 
Trav. Exp. Chairman Exec. Com- 

Mittee sacar. ..s 14.00 
Secretary’s bill for trav. expenses, 

CLC ren ecer sy eno, oe Ueeeens 41.32 
Tray. Exp. two delegates to Kcrea 

(89.92 ; 94.78) ... 3 184.70 
Printing Minutes .., 30.62 

Miscellaneous : 

Receipt-book ... 1.0... +35 
Aston’s “ Grammar of the 

Written Language,” 

for use of Com. on 

Language Exams. 6.75, 
Treasurer’s postage (5.95 

EI ORO) eiveni' lara |e es 90.13 
Cash balance cn hand... 12.45 19.55 5215-97 


Note. In addition to the above, the sum, of ye 1541 
was sent by some Missions directly to the Treasurer 
of the Christian Literature Society, making a grand 
total of yer 5450 for the Society, and yen 6760.97 
for the Conference of Federated Missions. 


FAMINE RELIEF ACCOUNT. 
RECEIPTS, 
Promiallisources 2.3. ... ceeds 
DisBURSEMENTS. 
Paid to the Famine Relief Com- 
MMMEKES ES Cine eel ees: 
Paid to the Kagoshima Kirisuto- 
kyo Risai Kyuseikwai ..,  ... 
Paid to the Sendai Christian 
Orphanage... 2.5). 4...  <seieeaaen  (EOO-O8 
Paid Miss Grace Wythe, Hirosaki... 75.00 8315.79 
Vote. In addition to the above, the Relief Com- 
mittee received directly from a number of contributors 
the sum of “¥991.86, making a grand total of 
¥F 9307.65. 


8315-79 


7807.28 
245-43 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. K. Miter, Treas. 
9B, Tsukiji, Tokyo, Jan. 4, t915. +} 
Audited and found correct. 
Chas, Bishop, 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


S.H WAINRIGHT D.D., Executive Secretary 


While the salient features of the recent 
period in Japan are the industrial awaken- 
ing and the military enterprises, it would 
be unjust to infer that all the energies of 
the nation have been diverted into busi- 
ness and political channels. The Meiji 


revolution resulted in the setting free of” 


a great volume of intellectual force. The 
educational and literary activity of the 
present period is remarkable in view of 
the pursuit of money which has ruled the 
souls of men. The tendency has been to 
foster Aultur rather than culture, taking 
it for granted that the distinction between 
these much discussed terms will be under- 
stood. Nevertheless, the general intel- 
lectual ferment is evidence that there are 
idealistic elements in the situation. There 
is an excellent opportunity, an encourag- 
ing outlook, for the cause of all good 
literature, and especially of Christian 
literature. 


CAPACITY FOR LITERATURE 


The Society has ascertained, as a result 
of its work, that there now exists in Japan 
to an unusual degree a capacity for liter- 
ature. By this is meant a capacity both 
for the production of books and for an 
intelligent and appreciative reading of 
books. During the past two years, since 
the actual work of the Society began, 
more than one hundred manuscripts have 
been offered for publication. Besides 
these, numerous requests have come to 
us in an informal way, the object of 
which was to secure the publication of 
manuscripts or to undertake for the 
Society the translation of books. The 
capacity for translating European books 
has been acquired by many. This 
knowledge of the European languages is 
a product of the national system of educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, this capacity for 
authorship and translation is being divert- 
ed into unwholesome channels. | Many 
who would prefer to-add to the stock of 
Christian knowledge by means of their 
pen turn to secular literature, owing to 
the remuneration received for their ser- 


vices in that direction and to the greater 
sale assured to them for the productions 
of the pen. 


SALE OF SMALL Books 


The small volume of convenient size, 
sold in Western countries at the present 
time, is becoming popular in Japan. 
According to the AHoehi, in its review of 
the output of literature in 1914, the most 
striking tendency developed in the pub- 
lishing world during the year just past 
was the publishing of small books. This 
journal interprets the popularity of the 
small book as evidence of a demand on 
the part of the present generation for 
wide and superficial knowledge. The 
reading of books is not for study and 
improvement of the mind, but is a form 
of pleasure. Such pleasure is sought 
anywhere, even in tram-cars, or in bed, 
or in the office, or while walking in the 
fields, The writer, though characterizing 
the demand for small books in a series 
covering many subjects as a sign of 
superficiality, is yet convinced that the 
habit of snatching at fragments of time 
for the reading of books is also evidence 
of the existence in the human mind of a 
natural and unquenchable thirst for art 
and culture. 

Mention may be made of the Akagi 
Series and of its immense sale. Some 
idea of the use made of the capacity for 
literature of which we speak may be 
inferred from the titles of this series, fifty- 
one numbers of which have already been 
issued. Sixty-five per cent of the series 
are translations of the writings of Western 
authors. While these translations were 
made for the most part from English, 
all except two of the authors are con- 
tinental writers. The two exceptions are 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Oscar Wilde. 
The continental. writers are those who 
have sounded in modern times the note 
of revolt ; those who are antagonistic to 
a greater or lesser degree to the recogniz- 
ed moral ideals on which the present 
social order is founded, The capacity 
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for literature in Japan probably exceeds 
that existing in any other mission field. 
It should be turned to the service of 
pure and wholesome culture and to the 
production of Christian writings. 

While the Christian Literature Society 
has not been able to compete with secular 
publishing houses, or even to rival them, 
in the publication of small books in serial 
form, yet a good start has been made in 
this respect. Eighty-one thousand copies 
of books of this kind have been published. 
This seerns a small output as compared 
with the Akagi? series, eight hundred and 
twenty thousand copies of which were 
sold during the year. Yet for books on 
serious subjects, our output was good, 
especially, as a beginning and as will be 
shown by the sales the experiment met 
with a ready response. 


LITERATURE AND WOMEN 


The exceptional opportunity for reach- 
ing the people through the printed page 
has been used to advantage by women in 
Japan. In the discussion of the output 
of literature for the year, already referred 
to, it is stated that the Fujin no Sekai, 
one of the numerous magazines published 
for women, had a circulation in 1914 of 
220,000 copies, a gain of 50,000 copies 
over the preceding year. Some of these 
magazines are wholesome and one or two 
are inclined to place emphasis upon religi- 
ous ideals, The Fain no Tomo (The 
Friend of Women), for example, gave 
space to the entire poem written by Mrs, 
Browning, entitled the “ Cry of the Child- 
ren.” It was published at the request of 
the Christian Literature Society. With 
the request the Society offered a prize of 
twenty five yen for the best translation 
of this poem. The object in view in call- 
ing attention to Mrs. Browning’s noted 
poem was to attract attention to the 
problem of child labor, and to introduce 
to the woman’s world in Japan a writer 
whose works embody such wholesome 
ideals as those presented by Mrs. Brown- 
ing. The need of giving encouragement 
to the translation of writings like those of 
Mrs. Browning will be all the more ap- 
parent if it be known that the radicalism 
of a writer like Mrs, Ellen Key has gain- 
ed currency among Japanese women. 
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A PopuLar CHRISTIAN WRITER 


In the broad field lying beyond the 
range of religious publications, the trend 
is not altogether in the direction of 
naturalism, and the book which enjoyed 
the widest sale during the year, according 
to the annual review which appeared in 
the Hochi, was the MAmidzu no Tawagoto 
(The Twaddle of an Angle-worm), a 
book of reflections by Roka Tokutomi, 
a Christian writer whose novels have be- 
come extremely popular and some of 
which have been translated into English, 
15,000 copies of his Kurot Me to Chairo 
no Me (Black. Eyes and Tea Colored 
Eyes) have been sold during the year 
according to the report from which our 
information is taken. 


RevIEW OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


A monthly summary of the religious 
press has been prepared, as during last 
year, and published as a supplement to 
the “ Japan Evangelist.” Reprints of this 
summary have been mailed to the leading 
missionary periodicals abroad. We may 
repeat what was said last year, namely, 
that it is believed that these presentations 
of the various and changing phases of 
religious opinion in Japan will be of value 
to those who do not read Japanese writ- 
ings, by giving them a basis for a more 
intelligent and sympathetic appreciation of 
current problems in the life of this nation. | 

In this connection, fitting reference 
may be made to the unique work of Rev. 
Albertus Pieters, in the Oita prefecture, 
in what he characterizes as ‘‘ Newspaper 
Evangelism.” While the Christian Litera- 
ture Society has no direct relation to this 
work, a small appropriation was made 
out of our funds for the publication of 
the manuscript written by Rev. K. Imai, 
a converted Buddhist priest of the Shingon 
sect. Under the title Why J left Budd- 
hism and became a Christian Mr. Imai 
contributed .a series of articles which 
were published by Mr. Pieters in the daily 
newspapers, circulating in the Oita Prefec- 
ture, These articles made a profound 
impression, The Christian Literature 
Society re-issued them in the form of a 
pamphlet which has had a very wide sale’ 
and has been found very useful by the 
pastors in their work, 
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Books FOR ENGLISH-READING PASTORS 

A good proportion of the Japanese 
pastors are capable of reading books in 
the English language. Unfortunately, 
their support in the ministry is not suffici- 
ent to enable them to compass the price 
of many English books which come high 
to them, especially after foreign postage 
has been added. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick 
has taken interest in the matter and has 
solicited publications for the Christian 
Literature Society to be distributed 
among Japanese pastors. We acknow- 
ledge with pleasure the receipt this year 


of the following books : 
W. F. Lofthouse. Ethics andthe Family. 12 copies 
Fundamentals (by various authors)... 75 sets 


In this connection acknowledgment is 
cheerfully made of the receipt of two 
complete Bibles in the Japanese, presented 
by Dr. H. W. Schwartz of the American 
Bible Society. 

PRODUCTION OF LITERATURE 

At the close of last year we reported 

an aggregate out-put of about two million 


pages. The hope was expressed at that 
time that this would at least be doubled. 
The work of the Society has gone for- 
ward and the success attained during the 
year was beyond our highest expecta- 
tions. More than seven and one-half 
million pages were actually issued during 
the year. Taking into consideration two 
or three publications in the press, the 
number of pages will reach eight million. 
In other words the out-put of the Society 
during the first two years will amount to 
about ten million pages. These figures 
are encouraging and point to a great 
opportunity in Japan for the promotion 
of Christian Literature. No doubt can 
possibly arise in anyone’s mind now as to 
the place of the Christian Literature 
Society among the institutions recognized 
as useful and effective in the furtherance 
of Christian progress in this country. 
Our task now is to take advantage of the 
opportunity which confronts us. The 
following table will show in more detail 
the out-put to date : 


Book PutisHinG DurInG THE YEAR 


Title ee pel ae ques: Date Copies Pages ‘Tv ta' Pages 
: y Edward Judson IgI 
Jadson Den (Life of Judson) ... 2... {ry Prof. K. Sato fee! Noon 2246 AY Ages 
Pauro Den (Life of Paul) . Prof. F. Matsunaga Dec. 1,000 254 254,000 
Catalogue of Christian Books in Japanese: Rey. S. H. Wainright of 1,500 92 13%,000 
Introducing Men to Christ., te W. D. Weatherford ir 1,000 176 176,000 
Shuvo naru mono wa Chuhosha nari 0 {re ee wien is (1984) 5,c00 30 150,000 
Banarudo to Sono fidat  {N S. Storrs 
Se aaa ea Tr. K. Ikeda x 1,000 292 292,C0O 
Sida no Vokyu to Fucki no Lukuin (Neea 
of the Times and the Everlasting Gospel). Rey. Y.’Inagaki April 10,0co 16 160,000 
Nogyo to Kirisuto es (Agriculture and 
Christianity) « Kanzo Uchimura » 20,000 22 420,000 
Nigga Kekumin ni “Atoru Sho (Message 
to the Japanese People, aneeoied by 
seven hundred Missionaries.)... ... By a Committee June 26,0co 520,000 
Setkatsu Mondai to Kir istitohyo (2 he 
Problem of Living and Christianity) ... ByGumpei Yamamuro May 10,000 40 400,000 
Sekai ni Tatsuru Kirisuto no Koen (W hat Hon. S. B. Capen 
Christianity is Doing for the World) ... Tr. N. Kato “5, — 10,000 “43 430,000 
Shiko oyoli Ninshikt Genri (Theory of By Borden P. Bowne z 
Thought and Knowledge) ... ee Prof. G, Sogi June 1,000 532 532,000 
Lito wo Michibiku Tito... . By S. D. Gordon July 1,000 420 420,000 
(Quiet Talks with World Winners)... Tr. T. Chiba 
Doteki Kiviswlokyo (Living Christianity) . By T. Miyagawa as 2,000 214 428,000 
Tsuzoku Yaso Ichidaikt. vies the Dean G. Hodges 
King Came) . res Be ne {re S. Sakurai 5 1,000 444 444,000 
Shakwat Seisaku (F Barrows Lectures) Tae cues a 1,000 381 381,000 
Kirisutokyo Shi (History of Christianity), Prof. En Kashiwai Aug. 1,000 963 963,000 
Yo ga Katshu no Tenmatsu (Why I left 
Buddhism and became a Christian) Rev. K. Imai June 10,000 66 660,000 
Kangakusha  Hyakunin no Asan A. H. Tabrum 
(Religious Beliefs of Scientists) "ft Rev. S. Ojima Dec 5,000. 297 11,485,000 
Literature a God-given Power ... ... ... Luke W. Bickel June j000. «12 12,000 
Keni no Kenkyu ge to _ Study of (EF. O. Davies 
Uheology ji...) Maamaieese of TT. S. S. White Oct. 1,000 100 100,000 
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PeRIOpDICAL LITERATURE 

The AZyojo (Morning Star) is the only 
periodical edited in the office of the 
Christian Literature Society. There is 
a field for this kind of literature, though 
as yet we have not found it possible 
to enter into it. The JZgo is a Chris- 
tian periodical published for students 
in schools, the circulation of which 
is promoted by the Society for Sup- 
plying Christian Literature to Students 
The periodical is edited by the staff of 
the Christian Literature Society. The 
circulation during the year beginning with 
March, when the periodical was taken 
over by the Society, was increased from 
sixteen to thirty thousand copies. The 
number for January, 1915, has reached 
thirty two thousand copies. When it is 
stated that this periodical is sent to over 
six hundred non-Christian schools and is 
read by not less than one h.ndred thou- 
sand students, the significance will be seen 
of the growth of the circulation of the 
Mygo. There are other fields which 
might be entered, the factories, for ex- 
ample, by means ot periodical literature, 
if the funds were available to meet the 
expense of publication. Prof, G. E. Horn 
of Kyoto. deserves credit more than any- 
one else for the large circulation reached 
by the AZyajo, and his work should be an 
incentive to others to work up a circul- 
ation in factories and elsewhere for good 
periodical literature. 

The circulation of the J%ojo is as 
follows: 


Title Editor Copies Date Pages 5 ee 
ages 

Myojo S.H. Wainr ght 16,0co March 4 64,000 
» > 18,000. April a 72,000 
s a 18,5co May 4 74,000 

. h 20,0co June "5 80,000 

a ms 21 coo July RS $4,000 

I 5 25,0CO Sept. 33 100,000 

; Ay 28,000 Oct. Pn ih ole, e} 

2 a 28,000 Noy. je AL LOO 

j 30,009 Dec. »» . 120,000 


DISTRIBUTION OF. BOOKS 

It was announced in the last report that 
Rev... N, Walne, D.D., of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, i in Fukuoka, had con- 
sented, with the approval of his Mission, 
to give a part of his time to the develop- 
ment, as Field Sécretary, of the Depart- 
ment of Distribution, While our hope 
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has not been realized that Dr. Walne 
would find it possible to occupy an office 
in Tokyo, yet from his Mission station in 
Fukuoka he has devoted a part of his 
time to the work of this department. He 
has also made numerous visits to different 
parts of the country. In the sale of its 
publications the Society has met with an 
encouraging degree of success, as the 
report elsewhere will show, The need of 
a capital fund is felt in this department as 
well as in the production of books. Dr. 
Walne has plans for the enlargement of 
his department. He has succeeded dur- 
ing the year in securing among mission- 
aries subscriptions for the publications of 
the Society. The list of those who have 
given him their subscriptions amount to 
more than one hundred names. It is Dr. 
Walne’s purpose to enlarge this list, if 
possible, so as to enlist as many as four 
hundred subscribers for the  publica- 
tions issued by the Society. If this end 
be achieved, it will be possible to’send a 
manuscript to the press at once, when it is 
accepted, inasmuch as the sale of four 
hundred copies thus assured would justify 
the striking off of an edition. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


The income from the supporting Mis- 
sions of the Christian Literature Society 
amounts annually to a little less than 
365,500. This sum is not adequate to 
cover even the current expenses of the 
Christian Literature Society, so rapid has 
been the growth of its work. _ According 
to the present basis, 3=1o for each mission- 
ary is appropriated by the various Mission 
Boards contributing to the support of the 
Society. They will be asked, upon the 
recommendation of the Federation of 
Missions, to increase this amount to 3515 
for each missionary working in Japan. 
Even should this request meet with a 
favorablé response, and we believe it will, 


- the amount will be not sufficient to main- 


tain the Society’s work. More than ever 
the need of a capital fund his beem felt as 
a result of the) past year’s output. It is 
hoped that by some favoring Providence 
the Christian Literature Society of Japan 
may receive such support financially as 
will be a sufficient guarantee’ to the reali- 
zation of the mission it is called upon to 
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5,450.00 


2t 
fulfill for the Christian Missions and he CONTRIBUTIONS : 
: . S. Mayer ... 10.co 
Churches in Japan, Ey Cvs DAVIES sonuimenaet vce 97-20 
In outline our financial problem may DR GauRericndeconmen 207.03 404.23 
be stated as being three fold in form : ; ae x 
EN nterest + =: 78. 178. 
(1) The raising of a fund of not less — Myojo (two months still due) ... SEE ais 
than $10,000 in amount for im- Bills Payable ... ss 38.91 
mediate use in the publication of Commission on Bills Payable... 74 
P ; S. H. Wainright 8.00 
_. available manuscripts, Sales (net eerount) 2,705.41 
(2) The acquisition of property in SOS vs (ion. Seo” qige 
: ; “iat : yojo (Ex. Sec. Recbaod 22. 
Tokyo, suitable as a basis for the peed of Gian oat neae 
national work of the Society. (Shikikin) a 
(3) The raising of a permanent fund aes 
by which a steady annual output ue.cea.08 
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COMMITTEE ON SURVEY AND OCCUPATION, 1915 


By Rev. G..W. FULTON 


By action of the Conference of 1914 
our Committee was instructed “ to under- 
take such further survey of the evangelist- 
ic field as may be helpful to the work, 
and to report the successful carrying out 
of plans of the several Missions or of the 
District Conferences for fuller occupation 
of the unoccupied territory.” 

In the line of further survey the Com- 
mittee is at work upon an inquiry into the 
educational, social and religious condi- 
tions of village communities. Some very 
interesting and valuable material has been 
gathered, but it has seemed best to the 
Committee to defer the report till other 
sections of the country have been heard 
from, in order that the conclusions 
reached may be comprehensive and fairly 
representative of the country as a whole. 

In the matter of fuller occupation, the 
Committee has addressed inquiries to the 
various Missions as well as to the District 
Conferences. A limited number of replies 
have been received from each quarter. 
It can scarcely be anticipated that a com- 
prehensive report may be made each 
year, and the Committee will endeavor 
from year to year to bring before the mis- 
sionary body such concrete plans as may 
be adopted by the Missions, or such 
developments as may occur in the several 
Districts, so far as they are brought to 
our attention. Where omissions occur, we 
shall consider it a favour to be informed, 
that our report may be supplemented, or 
the material included in the report of the 
year following. 

I. Reports from the District Con- 
ferences. 

The questionaire of the Committee 
sought information, (1) As to places 
needing missionaries and the number 
required, (2) Progress toward: fuller 
occupation either by missionaries or 
Japanese workers in the last three years, 
(3) Concrete plans looking toward fuller 
occupation in the near future. 

District No, 8 (Yamanashi, Nagano 
and Niigata Ken) reports as f lows: A 
missionary is needed in each of the fol- 


lowing places, Nagaoka, Kashiwazaki, 
Itoigawa and Sado. The Canadian 
Methodists have put a new family in 
Nagano. The Dutch Reformed Misston 
is planning to put a new family in Matsu- 
moto, and the Canadian Methodists have 
bought land for a house in Takata. In 
Shinshu the Canadian Methodists have 
put a Japanese worker in Iwamurata, and 
also one in Akeho. The C.M.S., Canada, 
Mission have put one man each in 
Nozawa, Tatsunoin and Kami-Ina Gun. 
In Echigo the same Mission has located a 
man in Itoigawa, and the A. B.C. F. M. 
Mission a man in Koide. 

District No. 12 (the Hokkaido) reports 
(in part) missionaries needed for Otaru ; a 
family by the A. B.C. F. M. Mission, a 
family and single woman by the Pres- 
byterian Mission. The Presbyterians 
have occupied Nokkeushi in Kitanii pro- 
vince, I914. The Congregationalists 
opened work in Rumoi, province of 
Teshio, in Sept. 1913, by the location of 
a pastor there, and in December 1914 
dedicated a new church building. They 
have also engaged a touring evangelist 
for the unchurched regions of Teshio and 
Hidaka provinces. 

District No. 10 (Fukushima, Miyagi 
and Iwate Ken) reports additional mnis- 
sionaries needed for Fukushima city, one 
single woman by the M. E. Mission, and 
one family by the German Reformed 
Mission. As new places to be occupied, 
the following are mentioned: Koriyama, 
Taira, and Shirakawa in Fukushima Ken ; 
Ishinomaki, Kesennuma in Miyagi Ken; 
Ichinoseki, Kamaishi and Miyake in Iwate 
Ken. For these places, three families 
are needed by the Baptist, two families 
by the Episcopal, one family by the M.E., 
one family by the A.C. C., two families. 
by the R. C. A., and two families and one 
single woman by the R.C. U.S. Missions. 
respectively. Since Ig11 one man each. 
by the Baptist and the R.C.A. Mis- 
sions has been located in Morioka city, 
and one family by the Disciples of Christ 
Mission in Fukushima city. 
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Also since i911, Japanese workers 
have been placed as follows : 

By the Baptists, in Kamaishi, Iwayodo, 
Usuginu, and Sendai. 

By the M. E. Woman’s Board, women 
evangelists in Morioka and Shirakawa. 

By the Disciples’ Mission, an evangelist 
at Shirakawa. 

By the A. B.C. F. M. Mission, an evan- 
gelist at Fukushima. 

By the R.C.U.S. Mission three or 
four evangelists in Fukushima Ken, 
places not indicated. 

District No. 7 (Gifu, Aichi and Shizu- 
oka Ken) has sent in the following report 
of work done the past year in line with 
the conferences in other Districts of a year 
or two ago: 

I. Shizuoka Ken. The missionaries 
of the Ken met in November. They 
first considered the question as to whether 
there was any overlapping. It was 
pointed out that in some places work had 
been begun by some churches in close 
proximity. with the work of other 
churches that had been for some time in 
operation ; and so it was resolved, ‘‘ That 
in view .cf. the proximity of work con- 
ducted by members of the Federated 
Missions and those of the Federated 
Japan Churches, and some work having 
been begun in small places where work 
was primarily established by those re- 
presented in the Federated Churches 
affiliated with the Federated Missions, we 
request the Conference of Federated 
Missions to take such action as may seem 
best looking toward the adjustment of all 
such questions.” As to occupancy of 
territory, the conference was of the 
opinion: that in regard to the cities, 
Shizuoka is fully occupied ; © Hamamatsu 
while not fully occupied, is not regarded 
as an open field for the entrance of other 
denominations. It was recommended that 
the Missions already at work there be 
urged to considerably strengthen their 
forces, and in particular that the Canadian 
Methodist Mission should locate another 
missionary family there. As to the large 
towns, Numazu is fully occupied by the 
Churches in operation there. . It was 
recommended that a missionary of the 
Dutch Reformed Church be stationed in 
Mishima, and that a missionary af the 
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Evangelical Association be stationed in 
Shinoda in the southern part of Izu 
peninsula. Also that a missionary of the 
Methodist Protestant Church be stationed 
at Yejiri. The towns of from five to ten 
thousand population were found to be 
pretty well occupied, but the villages 
constitute the neglected field. A very 
small percentage of the village population 
has yet been reached. For a full oc- 
cupancy of this country work, an increase 
of 33% of the present staff of Japanese 
workers would be necessary. 

2. Aichi Ken. A meeting of the 
missionaries working in Mikawa Kuni 
was held in November. No changes 
were made, nor were any thought advis- 
able. The northern counties are without 
any missionaries, there being missionaries 
in only two cities in Mikawa, Toyohashi 
and Okazaki. The Southern Presbyterian 
Mission contemplates increasing the 
number of its missionaries in this field as 
soon as it can, though it has not been 
decided where they are to be located. 

At a meeting of the missionaries of 
Owari Kuni (Nagoya), the following 
action was taken: ‘Mr. Buchanan was 
appointed to make a map of Nagoya city, 
showing the ‘places occupied by the 
missionaries working there, said map to 
be open to the inspection of the several 
missionaries ; and if any one wishes to 
occupy other places than those now 
occupied, he should first make such a 
statement to Mr. Buchanan for record, 
and for any further consideration by the 
missionaries that might be thought 
necessary. Also to make a map of 
similar character for the country districts 
of this whole section, noting places oc- 
cupied.””» Mr.. Robinson was chosen. to 
make a statément: to the Conference of 
Federated Missions concerning coopera- 
tion with Japanese churches in the matter 
of occupation and opening up new work. 
Dr. Spencer made a statement to the 
effect that the Mission to which he belongs 
(M.E.) has n» official knowledge of any 
distribution of territory such as some 
claim to have been made three years 
ago, and that he does not feel that it 
should be shut out of the territory lying 
along publicg,jines of travel. While no 
action was taken on this point it was 
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agreed that a request of this sort should 
have attention later when brought up. 

3. Gifu Ken, This field is so large 
and the workers are so few, that a fixed 
delimitation was considered both  un- 
necessary and impracticable. The fol- 
lowing conclusions however were reach- 
ed: (1) That the general field of the 
South Presbyterian Mission would include 
Mugi, Kamo, Yamagata counties, and the 
southern part of Takegahama, Arai and 
Oyabu districts, besides the eastern 
counties now worked from Nagoya. Gifu 
and Ogaki will also be occupied by the 
South Presbyterian Mission, in addition 
to the work done there by the Canadian 
Episcopal Mission, The district around 
Ogaki will be considered when either 
Mission can put a force in the city that 
will justify a clearer delimitation. The 
Canadian Episcopal Mission will work in 
Ebi and Motosu counties. Hida Kuni 
has been: given over to the Scandinavian 
Mission which has located a missionary 
family in Takayama. 

At a meeting of the missionaries of this 
District earlier in the year, the problem 
arose as to what should be done with 
regard to the transfer of membership of 
Christians moving from one district into 
another. After considerable discussion 
and frank interchange of opinion, a re- 
solution was enthusiastically passed as 
follows: ‘ Resolved, that it is the sense 
of this meeting that we should advise 
church members moving permanently 
from one territory to another where their 
own church has no work, to transfer their 
membership to some evangelical church 
of the district into which they have 
moved.” It was also resolved, ‘‘ That a 
Standing Committee be appointed, con- 
sisting of one representative from each of 
the six Missions having resident members 
in this district, to prepare a working 
constitution for the Conference, which 
shall be submitted by correspondence to 
all the members of the conference, and 
after approval by at least three-fourths of 
them, shall be put into operation at 
once.” 

II. Replies from the Missions. 

The Missions were asked to state what 
definite plans, if any, had been adopted 
by them looking toward am aggressive 
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effort to fulfil their responsibility for the 
fuller occupation of Japan. A number 
of replies have been received : 

1. The Canadian Methodist Mission. 
This Mission has now eleven men in 
evangelistic work. The W.M.S. of the 
same Church has nine or ten women in 
evangelistic work. This year a second 
evangelistic missionary was placed in 
Tokyo, Nagano and Kanazawa. One 
new man (married) came out in the fall 
and is now in the Language School. The 
W.M.S. has been reinforced by the 
arrival of four single women. We plan 
to continue placing second men in our 
more important stations, such as Toyama, 
Shizuoka, Hamamatsu, and Fukui. We 
also plan to. put a man in Takata, Echigo, 
and are asking for a third man for Fukui 
Ken, and one for Tokyo. Year by year 
we are increasing our Japanese staff of 
workers to keep pace with the increase in 
missionary forces. Of the eighteen men 
of the Mission, thirteen belong to the 
evangelistic section, and five to the edu- 
cational. Of the 33 women of our 
W.M.S.,, about one-third are in evan- 
gelistic work. 

2. Methodist Episcopal Missions. 

(a) East Japan Mission. 

It is the conviction of the Council that 
there should be twenty families for this 
work of evangelization within the bounds 
of the territory assigned to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this East Japan 
Conference. Even this number will not 
put us in a position to fully carry our 
share of the burden of evangelization of 
the still unevangelized millions in this 
part of the Empire. 

We suggest the stationing of these 
families as follows,—with the understand- 
ing that the three families now on the field 
be counted in the number of twenty, and 
that, according to our estimates, the 
remainder should be sent at the rate of at 
least two per year until the number is 
complete. 


Four, in the Hokkaido; At Hakodate, 


Sapporo, Asahigawa and Otaru or 
Kushiro. 

Two in Hirosaki District: Both at 
Hirosaki, 

Three in Sendai District: At Sendai, 


Yonezawa and Shirakawa. 
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Two in West Tokyo District: At 
Tokyo and Kumagaya. 

Two in East Tokyo District: At 
Tokyo and Chiba. 

Two in Yokohama District: At 
Yokohama and Kamakura. 

Three in Nagoya District: Two in 


Nagoya and one in Toyohashi. 

Two as reserves, to take the places of 
those on furlough. 

It is understood that these suggested 
locations may be changed on consultation 
with the Japan Methodist Church. 

It is calculated that twelve new re- 
s.dences will be required at an estimated 
cost of $70,000 for land and _ buildings. 
It will also require approximately $2,400 
to pay salary and meet the expense of 
helpers, travel, rent, etc. for each worker. 

(b) West Japan Mission. 

Rev. F. N. Scott writes: ‘‘ Our Board 
has appointed a commission to investigate 
missionary conditions and needs in Japan, 
and to formulate a policy. That there 
will be a decided change in our work I 
think there is litt!e doubt. That we shall 
withdraw I consider very unlikely, but I 
hope we shall either withdraw from the 
territory we are supposed to be occupy- 
ing, or else so occupy it as to do our 
share of the work in Kyushu. I hope 
the Methodist Church has now gotten 
past the danger point in the Japan 
question. I mean the Church at home in 
relation to the organization of the Japan 
Methodist Church. Very few people 
now think we are done with Japan, and I 
look for a decided advance, one commen- 
surate with that recently made by the 
M. E. Church South, and the Canadian 
Methodist Church. Concretely, we ex- 
pect to put a missionary in Kagoshima 
this fall. Also we are going to make a 
tremendous effort to equip our evangelist- 
ic missionaries with enough money to 
enable them to have a sufficient number 
of Japanese co-laborors to do work worth 
while.” A single woman is under ap- 
pointment for work among the Japanese 
in Seoul. 


3. Methodist Episc. Church South. 


In the early fall a commission from 
America visited the work and were deeply 
impressed with the facts brought to their 
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attention concerning the needs of the work 
in Japan. From a statement adopted by 
the annual meeting of the Mission when the 
Commission was present, the following is 
extracted: ‘ The Mission of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South in Japan, in 
view of the claims that press upon us at 
the present hour, feels constrained to seels 
from the Home Church an immediate 
strengthening of the position of our 
Mission in this country. After a careful 
survey of our field, we find that in order 
to strengthen the position of our Mission in 
response to immediate demands, the follow- 
ing reinforcements should be sent to us. 

(1) We desire to open 20 new stations 
for which resident missionaries are re- 
quired. (2) We need 20 single women 
for direct evangelistic work. (3) Thirty 
new church buildings are needed and a 
still greater number of Sunday School 
chapels. (4) Large endowments for our 
schools ate needed, especially for the 
Kwansei Gakuin and the Hiroshima 
Girls’ School.” 

4. The Methodist Protestant Mission. 

Rev. E. I. Obee writes: ‘“ Following 
the assignment of responsibility in our 
several fields, we at once took steps to 
increase our force of Japanese workers 
in the country districts. In the Yoko- 
hama district we have added two workers 
and opened six new chapels. In the 
Shizuoka district we have added two new 
workers and opened five new chapels. 
In Nagoya district we have added three 
new workers and opened four new chapels, 
besides taking over the Atsuta work with 
its three chapels from the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance when that Church 
vacated this field two years ago. While 
all the territory allotted to us has not 
been occupied, a great advance has been 
made. Owing to .the negotiations for 
union which are now taking place between 
our Church znd the United Brethren 
Church, we cannot now formulate definite 
plans for the future, but when the union 
question is settled we hope to be able to 
make such plans and carry forward our 
share of the work with renewed vigor. 

5. The United Brethren Mission. 

Rey. B. F. Shively reports: ‘‘ Weare 
planning to occupy the territory that has 
been allotted to us. In Chiba we have 
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had a colporteur at work for two years 
covering the territory as best he can. 
We also have an evangelist in the field 
preaching in five different places. Our 
plan is to put a missionary family in the 
Ken as soon as one can be obtained. We 
also plan to put a missionary in Shiga 
Ken the coming fall.” 

6. The Anglican Missions. 

(a) S. P. G. Mission. 

Bishop Cecil in a communication thus 
describes their policy in the development 
of work: ‘The policy of the S. P. G. 
Missions is in the hands of the respective 
Bishops. But speaking generally, it must 
be said that owing to the limitation of 
supply which does not do more than 
enable us to keep the number of foreign 
missionaries on the field our plan of ad- 
vance is unmethodical, and depends on 
circumstances: i.e. where one or more 
of our Christians settles and becomes a 
center of propaganda in his village or 
district, we try by visiting him to teach 
inquirers and lay the foundations of a 
fresh mission station or church. In doing 
this on any more public scale, however, 
we are naturally somewhat guided by the 
consideration of whether that district is 
already being evangelized otherwise :— 
e.g. for some years we have had our 
attention called to the Kofu district by 
the residence there of scattered Christians 
of our Church, but the knowledge that 
that region was being well worked by 
the Methodists has deferred evangelistic 
efforts which we should have otherwise 
felt bound to attempt. The only excep- 
tion to the above quiet and sporadic 
method is occasional preaching tours of 
some one missionary or band of wo-kers 
starting from some existing center of our 
work. (Save for exploratory purposes 
our general experience is that this is rarely 
worth while unless it can be followed up). 
In fixing on any such start in fresh 
territory we should naturally avail our- 
selves, if necessary, of the information of 
the Central Committee to avoid wasteful 
overlapping of evangelization.” 

(b) The C. M.S Mission. 

Rev. S. H. Heaslett reports: “At 
the Autumn Conference of the Japan 
Mission of the Church Missionary 
Society, a Sub-Committee was appointed 
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to collect facts showing the need of 
immediate reinforcements and improved 
material equipment. A series of questions 
were sent to each missionary in charge 
of stations or institutions ; and the replies 
show that to adequately maintain existing 
work, six additional ordained men, twelve 
women missionaries, fourteen Japanese 
catechists, and five Japanese women 
workers are needed. With regard to 
residential equipment, it was found that 
eight houses if built or purchased would 
effect considerable economy. Owing to 
the constant difficulty of securing suitable 
dwelling houses, and high rentals de- 
manded in many localities, such action 
seems highly desirable. It was found 
that eight outstations once occupied have 
had to be abandoned. These could be 
reopened with advantage to the work if 
funds and workers were forthcoming. _ If 
funds were in hand for the purchase of 
property now rented for preaching halls, 
the saving rentals thereby effected would 
soon repay the outlay. Moreover build- 
ings suitably constructed would greatly 
facilitate the work. The territory in 
which the C. M.S. missionaries are work- 
ing ranges from Hokkaido to Kagoshima 
Ken. And the replies from responsible 
and experienced men face to face with 
the daily burden of a work so varied in 
its circumstances lead us to plead that 
reinforcements so urgently needed may 
be sent.” 

7. The Southern Baptist Mission. 

Rev. C. T. Willingham writes: ‘Our 
Mission has not been willing to assume 
charge of any one field and say it would 
be responsible for the conversion of the 
people in that district. Neither do we 
feel that we must bind ourselves to keep 
out of any place if we think it advisable 
to enter for preaching purposes. It has 
been our policy, and will continue to be, 
to work in cooperation with others as 
far as we can consistently do so. So far 
as I have experienced, this Mission has 
manifested this spirit toward others more 
than it has found others manifesting it 
toward this Mission.” 

8. The Evangelical Association Mis- 
sion, Rev. Paul S. Mayer reports: ‘‘ The 
Evangelical Association Mission has 
recently stationed a single woman mission- 
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ary at Koriyama in Fukushima ken to 
have charge of the women’s work in that 
section, A new family and also another 
single woman missionary have recently 
arrived in Japan and are now studying 
the language. We hope to station mis- 
sionary families at Koriyama, - Shinoda 
and Okayama as soon as available. We 
also expect to occupy several sections 
in and about Osaka as soon as Japanese 
workers can be obtained. Our program 
for new church buildings is as follows. 
Shitaya in Tokyo, Kobe, Okayama, 
Mejiro, Koriyama, Riugasaki and Honjo 
in Tokyo.” 

9g. The American Board Mission. 

Dr. Otis Cary communicates the ac- 
tion of the Mission with explanations as 
follows: “It was voted to make the 
following response to the inquiry of the 
Committee on Survey and Occupation :— 
The Japan Mission of the American 
Board desires to take so far as possible 
an active part in movements for the 
evangelization of Japan. Under present 
circumstances, however, it is unable to 
follow out the suggestion that it ‘arrange 
an evangelistic program covering a period 
olevyears..:”. He proceeds: /*“:You.can 
probably surmise what are some of the 
‘present circumstances’ to which re- 
ference is made. There is little prospect 
that in the near future there will be any 
marked increase in the men and means at 
the disposal of the Mission. Hence it 
cannot make very definite plans for ex- 
pansion. We may hope that through 
growth of financial ability in companies 
of believers now aided by us, funds will 
be released for work in other places. 
This however does not justify laying out 
a program for the long future. I may 
add that some persons expressed the 
thought that even with more abundant 
means, definite plans for future action 
would be of doubtful advantage ; for, as 
in the past, we must be guided by oppor- 
tunities, making use so far as possible of 
openings, wherever and whenever they 
occur. It may be that some of our 
stations, which have a considerable degree 
of autonomy, can plan somewhat’ for 
extension of their work within what are 
considered their boundaries; but the 
Mission itself has no thought now of 
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opening new stations. I am sure that 
the Mission would be sorry if its action 
were thought to imply unwillingness to 
consult with others and to work with 
others for the advancement of the work 
in Japan. According to our ability we 
hope to have a part in this work, and we 
shall rejoice in what we see accomplished 
by other Missions. May each be enabled 
to do its part aright for the evangelization 
of Japan.” 

10. Omi Mission. 

The working force has been increased 
by three foreign workers. The total 
force foreign and Japanese is now thirty. 

One outstation has been added, besides 
a large increase in district work. The 
‘Galilee Maru,” a motor launch, 35 by 
g ft. with cabin for six workers to live 
aboard on tours, has been added to the 
Equipment for evangelistic work, thus 
facilitating the reaching of scores of new 
villages on the shores of Lake Biwa. 
A sanitarium for tuberculosis sufferers 
has been begun, and promised funds 
insure its development. Thorough plans 
are being worked out to cover all parts 
of Omi, and it is earnestly hoped that any 
other mission or workers, contemplat- 
ing work, in this. province, will arrange 
to cooperate rather than overlap with 
such plans. Omi Mission being inter- 
denominational is prepared to help other 
agencies in a brotherly spirit. 

11. The Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America. 

(a) Prof. W. E. Hoffsommer reports for 
the North Japan Mission: “A Committee 
was appointed to make a survey of our 
field. Part of the Committee’s report is 
as follows: ‘If the proportion of one 
missionary to 50,000, and one Japanese 
evangelist to 10,000 of the population be 
followed, and our Mission assume the 
part it ought to, it requires the presence 
on the field of 17 families and 9 single 
women. Our present available envangel- 
istic force consists of one family, two 
single male missionaries, and two single 
women. We need therefore 14 families 
and 7 single women additional to meet 
our responsibility.’ The Mission voted 
to adopt the report and to urge the 
Board to bring the matter before the 
home Churches as strongly as possible.” 
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(b) Rev. Albertus Pieters communicates 
the action of the South Japan Reformed 
Mission: ‘ The South Japan Mission of 
the Reformed Church in America holds 
itself responsible for the evangelization of 
at least one million people within the 
bounds of its stations in Kyushu—Naga- 
saki, Kagoshima, Saga and Oita. It is 
prepared to request from its Board an 
effort to occupy this territory with the 
needed forces according to the estimate 
of the Kyushu District Conference. . It is 
urging upon the Board for the present 
in addition to the development of the 
ordinary forms of work, a_ sufficient 
support for the newspaper evangelization 
enterprise, and an immediate increase of 
the evangelistic working force in these 
stations to seven men and five single 
women,” 

12. The Mission of the Reformed 
Church in the United States. 

The. following is selected from a 
volume issued in 1914 under the auspices 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
of the Reformed Church in the U. S., 
being a survey of the world task of that 
denomination : — ‘‘We may reasonably 
hold ourselves responsible for 3,500,000 
Japanese in the prefectural districts of 
Tokyo, Saitama, Miyagi, Yamagata, 
Fukushima, Akita, and Niigata. It is 
the wish of the Mission to establish a 
mother-church at one or more strategic 
points in every county that has not been 
adequately occupied. There should be 
about one for every 30,000 of the 
people to be reached by our Mission. 
The mother-church should be the center 
of our activities in the district. A list 
of 101 of such stations is given, and the 
necessary plant for each is estimated at 
$4,500 gold, including land, chapel, 
rooms for social work, and parsonage. 
A working Japanese force, men and 
women, for each station is put at five, 
estimated to cost $1125 gold. There 
should be 22 stations where missionaries 
are resident, with two families and two 
single women at each station. Seventy 
five new missionary residences would be 
required. This evangelistic program 
would involve a capital outlay of approxi- 
mately $600,000 gold, and an increase in 
the annual appropriations of $300,000. 
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The whole plan of development is worked 
out with great care and detail, and it has 
been pronounced ‘the most thorough and 
exhaustive report of any kind brought 
before the Reformed Church.’ Dr. 
Moore says: ‘From this you will see 
that our Mission is not one which is 
behind others in making surveys and 
taking preliminary steps towards occupa- 
tion.” 

13. 
Mission. 

Rev. C. A. Logan writes: 22@me 
Mission at its meeting 1913 adopted a 
complete policy of occupation and a 
general program of advance which will 
be found in the pamphlet entitled ‘A 
Serious Survey of our Japan Field, and 
a Practical Plan for its Occupation.’ 
Since the adoption of this plan, three 
members ‘have been added to our Mission, 
and three will be added this fall, making 
a total of six. There isa strong likeli- 
hood of a special campaign for equip- 
ping and reinforcing our Japan Mission 
being carried on by the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement of our Church during the 
next year or two. We are sending an 
urgent call to our Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions for 12 ordained men 
and five single women to be sent out this — 
year.” 

The pamphlet above referred to is a 
very careful study of the situation in 
Japan, and a forceful statement of the 
needs of that part of the country which 
may be called the responsibility of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission. The 
work is located in Aichi, Gifu, Hyogo, 
Tokushima, Kagawa, and Kochi prefec- 
tures, where a population f 3,840,627, 
look to this Mission for a knowledge of 
the Gospel. The Mission has now seven 
stations with resident missionaries, and 
fifteen more should be opened, which will 
require an additional force of 65 ordained 
men and 69 sihgle women. In order 
properly to equip the Mission for work, 
there. are required four Boys’ Middle 
Schools, Four Girls’ Higher schools, one 
college for boys, one school for Bible 
Women, one Kindergarten, 100 mission- 
ary residences, besides some additional 
equipment for existing institutions, making 
a total capital outlay of $700,000 gold. 


The Southern Presbyterian 


Japan Continuation Committee 


14.. The Northern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, 

A Committee was appointed in 1913 to 
investigate the Mission’s responsibility 
growing out of the conferences of the past 
few years. The report of the Committee 
was carefully considered at the annual 
meeting in July 1914, and after adoption 
was forwarded to the Board in New 
York. The report is contained in a small 
printed pamphlet entitled “A Five Year 
Program of the Japan Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A.” 
The Mission has work in twelve principal 
Stations in Japan proper, and the program 
is grouped around these stations, viz: 
Hokkaido, Tokyo, Kanazawa, Fukui, 
Kyoto, Tsu, Yamada, Wakayama, Osaka, 
Hiroshima, Matsuyama and Yamaguchi. 
The program calls for nine families, seven 
to be located in new places, eleven single 
women, new work opened in 63 places 
with Japanese evangelists in charge, also 
14 Japanese women evangelists. It in- 
volves a capital outlay of 4£222,350 for 
new and improved equipment, and an in- 
crease in the annual appropriations $21,- 
200 gold, and 67,500 local currency. 
The program is accompanied by a strong 
appeal to the Board that the program and 
the whole Japan situation be placed force- 
fully before the Home. constituency, and 
invokes the sympathy of all Churches in 
this concerted movement looking toward 
the fulfilling of entire responsibility to 
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Japan. A Promotion Committee has been 
appointed to keep track of the program, 
to keep in touch with the Committee of 
Missionaries on Furlough appointed by 
this body, to correspond with the Board 
and the Home Church, and in every 
legitimate way to seek to arouse that 
sympathetic interest which will result in 
the attainment of the end in view. 

This is the extent of the replies that 
have reached the Committee. Doubtless 
other Missions are taking similar steps, 
which have not been reported. The 
situation is distinctly encouraging from 
this end. It shows an awakened mission- 
ary body, alive to the needs and the 
opportunity before us. And we believe 
such a concerted movement will undoubt- 
edly have its effect upon the Home 
Church and the Japanese Christians as 
well. The important thing is that we be 
not weary in well doing, and have the 
assurance that in due season we shall reap 
if we faint not. We need to keep up the 
spirit and the actuality of cooperation on 
the field, through these District Con- 
ferences that have been launched, or 
working Committees, in every way giving 
and receiving encouragement, through 
the knowledge of what is being done. 
And we need the spirit of the warrior 
who said, “we shall fight it out along 
this line if it takes all summer,” and 
we might add, “or all our lifetime in 


Japan.” 


JAPAN CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


By D. R. McKENZIE, D.D. 


As is probably generally known, the 
Continuation Committee when complete, 
will consist of forty-five members. Of 
these fifteen are chosen by the Conference 
of Federated Missions, fifteen by the Fede- 
ration of Churches, and fifteen others 
‘by the thirty representing these two 
organizations. As a matter of fact only 
twelve of the last fifteen have been elected, 
‘a few vacancies having been left to be 
filled by persons whom the Committee 
may from time to time deem specially 
desirable to have in its councils. | There 
is an Executive Committee of ten which 


attends to ad interim business. 

The second Annual Meeting of the 
Committee was held: in October last. 
At that time certain matters were dealt 
with that are of general interest to the 
missionary body. 

1. Uptothe time of the second Annual 
Meeting the only committee appointed 
for work was the National Evangelistic 
Campaign Committee. As is well known, 
the Evangelistic Campaign was under- 
taken as the result of a decision of the 
Conference held in April 1913 under 
the superintendency of Dr. Mott. 
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Until the time of the second Annual 
Meeting of the Continuation Committee 
the Evangelistic Campaign Committee 
had been working in very close relation 
with the Continuation Committee — the 
latter approving plans, supervising the 
collection and disbursement of funds etc. 
The question had been raised, however, 
as to whether the Continuation Committee 
was not exceeding its prerogatives in 
exerting such a close supervision over 
the work of the Campaign—whether in 
fact it was not doing executive work, 
when it was constituted simply as an 
investigating and advisory body. This 
question was first considered in the Ex- 
ecutive of the Continuation Committee, 
and on their recommendation the Annual 
Meeting took the following action: © 

Acting in accordance with instruc- 
tions of the Continuation Committee held 
in Tokyo in April 1913 under Dr. 
Mott, we have appointed an Evangelistic 
Campaign Committee for the conduct. of 
the three years’ National Evangelistic 
Campaign. We recognize that this com- 
mittee has now full responsibility for the 
conduct of the Campaign, including the 
collection and administration of funds. 
The Continuation Committee, however, 
requests that an annual report shall be 
furnished to the Continuation Committee 
of Japan as a matter of information and 
record, 

I may add that the Continuation Com- 
mittee had information before it to show 
that such an interpretation of the functions 
of the Evangelistic Campaign Committee 
was agreeable to Dr. Mott, who had 
pledged one half of the 3% 50,000.00 
estimated for the campaign ; and that the 
step was regarded as an entirely safe one 
in view of the representative character of 
the Campaign Committee. In regard 
to vacancies which might occur in the 
Campaign Committee, the Continuation 
Committee authorized the filling of the 
same by the Campaign Committee itself. 

It will be understood that the Campaign 
Committee was appointed specifically for 
the three years’ Campaign, and that its 
duties end when that campaign is com- 
pleted. And in case of continuing the 
work beyond that period, or of entering 
later upon a new campaign, the Continu- 
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ation Committee, if its advice or help is 
asked, will be frée to take such action as 
circumstances seem to call for. 

2. Another matter of interest to this 
body, was the provision for appointing. 
Commissions on Mie 

(a) Christian Education, 
(b) Social Conditions. 

In the Federated Missions we have 
committees dealing with thesé questions, 
It was felt, however, that constituted as 
it is, the Continuation Committee was 
well fitted to make investigations along 
these lines. It does not follow that be- 
cause the Continuation Committee takes 
up the consideration of these questions 
the Federated Missions should give them 
up. That will be for this Conference to 
say — perhaps when it sees whether the 
work that the Continuation Committee 
does, covers, in its opinion, the entire 
field. I think, however, that it will-be 
generally recognized that it will be ad- 
vantageous to have such questions \as 
these considered by a committee which 
so fully represents the interests of the 
Christian body in Japan. 

I may say in this connection that the 
Continuation Committee’s Constitution 
provides that it take up work referred 
to it by other bodies. In that provision 
the Continuation Committee had particu- | 
larly in mind the Conference of Federated — 
Missions and the Federation of Churches. 
And whether you pass over from this 
body to the Continuation Committee 
investigations in regard to Christian Edu- 
cation and Social Conditions or whether 
you continue your own investigations inde- 
pendently, if you approve of the Continu- 
ation Committee taking thesé questions up, 
it would be a satisfaction to the Committee 
if you would so indicate, as they would 
probably not care to go very far in their 
investigations without knowing the atti- 
tude of this body and the Federation 
of Churches. For, as I have indicated 
above, the Constitution of the Continuation 
Committee keeps it within rather narrow 
limits in regard to the work it can do 
independently. 

One further point I may add, that 
the Constitution was drafted in the first 
instance in a very general way and on 
very simple lines, and at the second 
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meeting it was felt that further study in 
regard to the functions of the Committee 
and of the lines of work it would be 
profitable for it to pursue, could be made 
with advantage, especially in view of the 
fact that we have now, in addition to 


the report of the Edinburgh Conference, 
the constitutions of a number of national 
committees, like that of India and China. 
Accordingly a sub-committee, was ap- 
pointed to consider this question and 
report to the next Annual Meeting. 


ELEEMOSYNARY ENTERPRISES DURING 1914 


By JAMES H, PETTEE 


We take special pleasure in giving first 
place in our year’s record to the gift of 
yen 50,000. by His Imperial Japanese 
Majesty the Emperor, to the fund for 
enlarging and endowing St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in Tokyo. This beneficient act in 
the interests of international helpfulness 
and good-will was so highly appreciated 
in America, that it elicited a special 
acknowledgement from President Wilson. 
Premier Okuma and other men of pro- 
minence have followed the _ illustrious 


example set them by His Majesty, and’ 


the affair is by no m-ans a closed incident 
as yet. Dr. Teusler says (in part) “ The 
very generous amount of the gift and the 
fact that it was personal from the Emperor 
and Empress, has of course been the 
greatest satisfaction to our workers...... 
The total sum required is a million yeu, 
We have, including all p!edges and dona- 
tions, well over 400,000 yen,”’ 

Other recent gifts of Their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress have been 
sums varying from 900 to 2000 yen for 
sufferers from the summer storms in 
Kagoshima, Aichi and Kochi prefectures, 
and of yex 8,600 for similar relief work 
in Chosen. Also of 2000 yen to the 
sufferers from the mine disaster in Kyushu, 
and worthy of special note as showing 
the increased confidence placed in the 
Christian manner of conducting benevo- 
lent work, vex 3000. to the charity funds 
of the Salvation Army. 

Famine echoes of the great calamity in 
the North continued to be heard until 

“warm weather restored approximately 
normal conditions once more. At least 
a million yex was contributed and spent 
for the sufferers by this shortage of 1913 
crops. At its Annual Meeting a year 
ago this Conference appointed Messrs. 


Ambler, Johnson, McCord and Steadman, 
a Committee to receive and disburse the 
collection taken at the meeting and any 
other gifts that might be received later, 
Rev. E. K. McCord reports as follows : 
Our Famine Relief Committee makes the following 


financial report. 
yen 


RECEIVER aseecscae~ sonssesoapsienmnaenes g169.66 
Disbursed to Hokkaido ............ 3524-75 
To Aomori Ken ......... 2436.32 
To Iwate Ken........,... 865.00 
To Miyagi Ken ........, 925.00 
To Miss  Clagett’s 
Rescue and Relief 


work for girls in the 


istr’ct .......ceeeeeesles 275.00 
To Mr. McCall’s Earth- 

quake Relief work in 

Akita Kenjisescc-s+he> 200.00 
To sundry people who 

were doing local 

relief work in a 

small way ....... 80.89 


To Sendai Orphanage 

(unused balance)...... 862.70 9169.66 

The points of greatest need were the 
Hokkaido and Aomori ken. 


Baron Shibusawa’s committee did a 
very extensive relief work in both those 
districts, and a committee from the Epis- 
copal Church and Mission did an exten- 
sive work in Aomori Ken, Other com- 
mittees also were at work. 


Our own Cominittee worked, as far as 

possible, through local-Christian agencies. 

_In some cases the Committee furnished 
seed for the spring planting. 

We published and distributed a tract 
entitled Kyosaku oyobi Kyusai. This was 
done without expense to the funds of the 
Committee. 

It is with pleasure that we can report 
that, owing to the very abundant “ bun- 
per” crops of this season, there is now 
no real want beyond what can easily be 
met by the local agencies. 


Oo 
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In connection with the war, the Japan 
Red Cross Society has stocked two hospi- 
tal boats, the Kosai Maru with its force of 
208 doctors and nurses, and the Hakuat 
Maru with 166 such workers, It has 
sent companies of medical men and trained 
nurses to Russia and France, and nurses 
to England, and has cared for its own 
and its enemies’ wounded at Kiauchow 
and in Japan. Both Shintoists and Bud- 
dhists have raised special funds, and sent 
chaplains to the front to comfort, en- 
courage, and in some instances bury their 
soldiers and sailors. Various women’s 
societies have sent thousands of comfort 
bags to the front. Barons Iwazaki and 
Mitsui have contributed each Yen 10,000. 
to the army funds, and hundreds of smaller 
contributions are reported. Foreigners 
residing in Japan have responded with 
great liberality to the various appeals 
issued in behalf of the European war 
sufferers. Eight such funds are advertised 
in a single issue of one of the English 
papers published in Tokyo. The grand 
total (from foreigners alone) of contribu- 
tions probably already touches the 
hundred thousand yen mark, and the end 
is not yet. These extra drains with other 
conditions resulting from the great war 
have caused embarrassment in the case of 
ordinary charities resulting in the forced 
closing of a few institutions, especially 
some under Buddhist or non religious 
direction. So far as we are aware no 
thorough-going Christian institution has 
been compelled to suspend activities, 
though some are in very hard straits. The 
Japanese have rallied nobly in’ aid of 
the Kumamoto Leper Asylum, familiarly 
known as Miss Riddell’s pet charity. 

Okayama and Sendai Orphanages con- 
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tinue their good work in the face of many 
difficulties. Mr. Ishii, founder of the 
former, in whose behalf special prayer 
was offered at last year’s meeting, it being” 
known that he was nearing the end of his 
earthly carerr died a peaceful triumphant 
death on January ioth. The circum- 
stances attending his death and funeral 
made a great impression on the whole 
country-side in Hyuga where the Farm 
Colony is situated. His widow bravely 
carries on the farm work, loyally assisted 
by Mr. T. Onoda and others. 

One of the most beautiful as well as 
unique acts of charity the whole year 
through. was the sending of fifty-two care- 
fully selected Christmas trees to the eleven. 
groups of German war prisoners, by the 
national committee of Y.M.C.A,-- They 
were accompanied by 2500 candles, 
50,000 ‘sheets of writing paper and 1500 
envelopes. Also a copy of the New Testa- 
ment in German for each war prisoner, 
contributed by the American | Bible 
Society. The whole plan first suggested by 
a Japanese who spent some years in Ger- 
many as a student was carried through at 
rail-road speed—-not slow freight either— 
and gave as much delight to the Japanese 
contributors and abettors as it could have 
done to the German recipients. This. 
together with the gifts of clothing, food, 
medical care &c., the singing of carols at. 
some of the détention camps on Christmas 
Day and other remembrances, have done. 
much to soften the rigors of war condi- 
tions, subdue racial hostilities and prepare 
the way of peace and fraternal good 
fellowship. Christian charity never shines 
so brightly as when practised amid the 
dark days of international strife’ or the 
war of elemental ee ‘ 


BEE 


-IN MEMORIAM 


Juji Ishii, of the Okayeina Orphanage, died in Hyuga; January 30th 
1914, 

Mrs, Rachel Lindsay Hail, Osaka, February 9th, after 36 years of 
service. 

Loduska J. Wirick, Tokyo, April 30th, 24 years of service. 

Clara H. Rose, Otaru, June 14th, 29 years of service. 

Mrs. Harriet L Gring, Cambridge, Mass, October 20th, 28 years 


of service. 


L’Abbe de Retz, Nagasaki, Nov. 7th, 46 years of service. 


Mrs. Olive W. Bishop, Tokyo, November’ 19th, 38 years of service 


“If indeed they had been mindful of that country from which they 
went out, they would have had opportunity to return. But now they 
- desire a_ better county, that 1s a heavenly, wherefore, God’ is not. § 


honed to be called their God, for he hath prepared for them a hae 
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THE INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMITTEE 


By A. D, HAIL 


In the matter of Christian Social 
Service, the Federated Missions have been 
represented by two Committees whose 
fields of endeavor are quite distinct. The 
one is the excellent eleemosynary Com- 
mittee. It deals with the delinquents, 
defectives and dependents of society. Of 
these Japan has a very large number, 
and especially in this time of national 
and international stress and distress, 

The Industrial Welfare Committee seeks 
to Christianize the industrial classes, and 
to encourage the development of dealing 
upon Christian principles with the com- 
plicated questions growing out of the 
relations of capital and labor. By the 
industrial classes we mean the non- 
capitalistic laborers and_bread-winners. 
It includes men, women, and many thou- 
sands of children, They do not own the 
machinery they handle, and have no 
voice in the control of the industries with 
which they are connected. Being with- 
out any say in the control of factories, 
machines and raw material, they can be 
discharged at any moment by employers 
for reasons satisfactory alone to them- 
selves. Their bodies, their minds, and 
oftentime their morals, become subservient 
to foremen and managers. The unskilled 
laborers in particular have no margin 
of either wages or time for wholesome 
recreations, for accidents, old age, widow- 
hood, and unemployment. Beside these 
there is another large class in Japan, of 
small traders who rent their shops and 
eke out earnings by the sweating process, 
or by renting rooms for doubtful purposes, 
To these are to be added fishermen 
who do not own tackle, tenant farmers 
and their employees, and the main 
body of school teachers, also, an army 
engaged in transportation, together with 
postal clerks, postm:n, and _ others. 
Incidental to this are the districts of 
large cities and mining camps, where there 
are congested populations of unskilled 
laborers subjected to diseases occasioned 
by bad drainage, inadequate housing and 
all the consequent evils, As these do 


not earn sufficient wages to entitle them 
to vote, they have no voice whatever in 
the betterment of their surroundings. 

The great majority of the people of 
Japan are to be found in these classes, 
Take as one instance the case of the 
farmers. Of the paddy fields sixty-one 
per cent is in the hands of tenants and 
employees, and about forty per cent even 
of the uplands. Of the 4,900,000 families, 
engaged in farming, about 2,700,000 are 
tenants, and these have other “ farm 
hands.” It is about the same with 
every other industry. In the factories 
the mines and other occupations, are 
about 1,000,000, of the mothers, wives, 
and daughters. Besides these are other 
thousands of children, 

There is a growing tendency towards 
the fixedness of a gulf between laborers 
and their employers, so much so that 
Japan’s great danger in this direction is 
that she may fail to realize that she has 
a labor problem on hand, and one that 
can be solved here, as elsewhere, only 
on the basis of Christian principles of 
common fair dealing. 

There are encouragements in this work, 
There are some Missions which are making 
special efforts to Christianize these classes, 
and also Japanese Christian men who by 
means of magazines and practical efforts 
amongst their own-employees are doing a 
good work. From these classes are, also, 
coming evangelists and, Bible women, 
who with that “fellow feeling that makes 
wonderously kind,” have great tactfulness 
in such work. 

Another encouragement is the place 
given to the work in THE CHrIsriAN 
Movement. This is manifested in the 
publication in the 1914 annual of Mr. J. 
Merle Davis’ paper prepared by request 
of our Committee on ‘A Study of 
Conditions Among Industrial Men of 
Tokyo.” It is a study that is worthy 
of being well studied. The selection of 
Mr. Galen M. Fisher to edit the Social 
Department of THE CuristiAN MOVEMENT 
is a movement in the right direction, as 


The Temperance Committee 


was, also, the action of the managers of 
the Karuizawa Summer School in select- 
ing Mr. Fisher to address the students 
upon Factory Conditions in Japan. This, 
too, is to be published in the annual. 
Another encouragement is the increasing 
number of accessions to the churches as 
a result of this work. 

The Committee recommends the publi- 
cation of a tabulated statement of the 
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agencies at work among these classes, 
which has been nearly completed, to be 
placed under the editorship of Mr. 
Fisher. 

The Committee also heartily approves 
of the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee to unite the eleemosynary 
Committee and the Committee on Indus- 
trial Welfare under the general title of 
Social Service Committee. 


TEMPERANCE 


By B. CHAPPELL, D.D. 


That drink and tobacco are widely 
used in this land is shown by published 
statistics. _The country’s income tax is 
less than three million ye; its customs 
dues less than forty-two million yen; its 
profit on the tobacco monoply over fifty 
million yen; its sake tax over eighty-two 
million yez.. In addition to the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the chief 
organized opposition to these evils is the 
National Temperance League. At the 
end of 1914, it reported 103 societies 
with a membership of over 12,000, and a 
circulation of its magazine Kun no 
Lhkari of 10,000 monthly, 

The outstanding temperance event of 
the year was the exhibit at the Taisho 
Exposition. This was so successful that 
at its close, in the presence of H. I. H. 
Prince Kanin and an assembly of 10,000, 
the League was awarded a silver medal, 
and its veteran President, so worthy of 
the honour, had conferred upon him a 
similar decorat'on in appreciation of his 
distinguished career in connection with 
the temperance cause. This recognition 
revealed the growing favour of the 
Authorities towards the temperance 
propaganda, and will be an aid in its 
further dissemination of total abstinence 
principles. This last year, the House of 
Representatives again passed the Juvenile 
Temperance Bill, and again, though re- 
ported upon favourably by a Committee, 
the House of Peers rejected it, when 
presented for the twelfth time. Such 
patient continuance in well-doing by the 
friends of the Bill has already a measure 
of reward. 


Toward the close of 1914, the President 
of the League addressed a letter to the 
Minister of the Imperial Household. In 
it he reminded His Excellency that the 
Emperor of Germany has emphasized the 
importance of total abstinence ; that the 
use of intoxicants has been prohibited in 
the United States navy; that Lord 
Kitchener has once more warned the 
British soldier of the baleful effects of 
drink ; and that the Czar of Russia, after 
forbidding the use of intoxicants in the 
army, in August last, forbade their use 
throughout the Russian Empire, at a 
sacrifice in revenue of ye 650,000,000. 
In view of these and other facts enume- 
rated, the writer respectfully submitted to 
His Excellency that the authorities in 
Japan should at least refrain from any- 
thing that might lead to a wider use of 
intoxicants, as for instance, the awarding 
of sake cups in recognition of meritorious 
deeds. 

The attitude of the Department of 
Railways is also most encouraging. The 
Vice-President of the Railway Board 
welcomes every advance toward total 
abstinence in a service where clear heads 
are so necessary. The whole staff of the 
Tokyo Shinagawa station, from the head 
to the akabo, have become a temperance 
society with monthly meetings. And 
when the jinricksha men were told that 
only those who became total abstainers 
would be allowed within certain station 
precincts, they united in a temperance 
society of their own, which new departure 
they testify has been greatly to. their 
benefit in every way. 
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Your committee agrees with the Presi- 
dent of the League that there are ‘‘ only 
signs of encouragement on every hand.” 
At the entrance to Morita mura, a pretty 
village on the Kanagawa, in Gumma Ken, 
is a big sign-board with these words ; 
“Total Abstinence. Into this village 
intoxicants shall never enter’’: promise 
of the day when a sign board on the other 
side of the Pacific shall face a sign board 
on this side, telling that, following the 
ukase of the Czar of Russia that within his 
dominions the government sale of alco- 
holic drink is prohibited forever, the 
Republic of the West and the Island 
Empire of the East had “ gone dry.” 


Tae Woman’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
Union 

Progress is noticeable in many depart- 
ments of the work, and it is certain that the 
W.C.T.U. is a factor to be reckoned with 
by the law-makers of the nation. For 
the twenty-third time, Mrs. Yajima, Presi- 
dent of the National Union, has presented 
her reform bills (the regulation of traffic 
in girls, and the one husband, one wife 
bill) to the Diet at its session in December, 
At its first presentation it was received 
with jeers and decided opposition but 
each year it has gained in favor and she 
has hope of its final passage ere long. 

The resignation of Miss Davis, the 
World’s W. C. T. U. representative, has 
been received with regret, and her 
successor is not in sight. Ifa missionary 
already on the field could be released for 
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this special work, more could be accom- 
plished than by a new worker from 
America who must take much time for the 
study of Japanese, or else work through 
the handicap of an interpreter. Mothers’ 
meetings, the publishing department, and 
the Rescue Home are our chief activities. 
This year Mother’s Day was observed 
for the first time. The Factory Night 
School has been closed, and in its stead a 
Servants’ Evening Class has been opened 
at Headquarters with good results, 
Through Mrs. Helen Gould Shepard's 
generosity, an additional building for 
Reform work has been added to the 
plant at Okubo, the first home being filled 
with younger women brought there be- 
cause of being in danger, and still another 
home is devoted to maternity cases. 
With the increased expense incurred in 
carrying on these three departments of 
needed reform, a wide-spread interest and 
large subscriptions from the community 
are greatly desired. The new Home 
was dedicated on November 7th under 
most auspicious circumstances. Miss 
Penrod, the efficient self-sacrificing super- 
intendent, released by the Japan Evan- 
gelistic Band for this work, has introduced 
two new industries in addition to sewing 
and knitting, namely, laundry-work and 
chicken-raising which she is sure will 
prove remunerative. Her aim is character- 
building and salvation of souls, and a 
sweet spirit of helpfulness and harmony 
prevails. There are twenty-four at pre- 
sent in these three homes. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE COMMITTEE 


By GILBERT BOWLES 


The vacancy on the Committee caused 
by the furlough of Rev. E. R. Miller was 
filled by the Executive Committee’s 
appointment of Dr. A. Oltmans. 

Foreign connections have been made 
through circulars, correspondence, and 
literature, with the Interdenominational 
Peace Committee of the Pacific Coast 
Churches, composed of representatives 
of twelve religious bodies ; the Peace and 
Arbitration Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches in America, whose 


membership of 105 includes Hon. W. J. 
Bryan, Dr. F. E. Clark, Dr. John R. 
Mott, Booker T. Washington, and Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick ; and the New Church, 
Peace Union, founded by Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Mention should be made of the following 
visitors from abroad: Mr. A. H. Brown 
of London, who visited Japan in April 
in order to gather facts which could be 
used to help remove Australian misunder- 
standings concerning Japan, was assisted 
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by missionaries in the different centers ; 
Mr. William C. Allen, who brought an 
address to the Japanese nation from the 
Peace Committee of the Pacific Coast 
Churches, was helped to carry out his 
plans for addressing Christian schools and 
bodies of Japanese Christians, in personal 
interviews and group conferences, his 
work and the message for the churches 
making a favorable impression on influenti- 
al non-Christian leaders. Dr. Frank Mason 
North, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and Dr. William I. Haven, 
Chairman of the Administrative Council 
of the Federal Council of Churches in 
America, on October 21, joined in a frank 
informal conference with the officers of 
your Committee and representatives of 
the American Peace Society of Japan, 
Drs. Haven and North, in addition to 
other duties, having been commissioned 
by the Federal Council of Churches to 
give special attention to Japan-American 
questions. 

Some material for the members of the 
Furlough Committee of the Federated 
Missions was at their request collected as 
a help in interpreting the present attitude 
of the Japanese people and the bearing 
which the Japan-American situation has 
upon Christian work in the Orient. 

The “ question of eastern race relation- 
ship from the Christian point of view,” 
has been definitely taken up by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America by the organization of a large 
and representative Commission, whose 
field representative, Dr, S. L. Gulick, is 
to spend time in California and in Japan to 
collect facts for a comprehensive report. 
In this connection mention should be 
made of the action of the American 
Episcopal Mission in Japan which, on 
October 22, adopted a strong resolution 
touching the California land question. 

In response to President Wilson’s 
appeal for special prayer for the peace of 
the world, on October 4, the day was 
recognized by the American Episcopal 
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Church in Japan, and in the Tokyo Union 
Church the Chairman of your Committee 
led a special service of prayer. Encou- 
ragement was given to the call from the 
Japan Peace Society for the observance of 
December 20 as Peace Sunday. At the 
outbreak of the War a_ prominent 
clergymen of the Church of England 
proposed to the pastor of the German 
Church in Japan the use of a form of 
prayer which could be used in churches 
of both nationalities. 

In Karuizawa a special service of 
prayer was held at the outbreak of the 
War, and, later on, one meeting was 
arranged by your Committee for con- 
ference and discussion of the peace move- 
ment, with special reference to Christian 
missions. 

Japanese Christians and the Peace 
Movement: The recent visit of Rev. K. 
Tsunajima to America for a careful study 


-of the Japanese situation is an evidence ot 


the growing interest in the practical phases 
of peace work. Dr. K. Kozaki, President 
of the Federation of Churches, did all in 
his power to contribute to the success of 
Mr, Allen’s visit. In a recent number of 
the Christian Endeavor magazine, Kaési 
Sekai, the question of War and Peace was 
thoughtfully discussed from a Christian 
point of view. It is important to note 
that since the outbreak of the War an 
increasing number of Christians have seen 
the importance of a deeper and more far- 
reaching movement for the enlistment of 
the Christians of all nations in more 
positive efforts for international peace. 
It should be clearly recognized by all who 
pray for the spread of Christianity in 
Japan that an increasing number of 
thoughtful people are watching with deep 
concern the struggle of which Prof. Cramb 
has said: “ This conflict between Christ 
and Napoleon for the mastery over the 
minds of men is the most significant 
spiritual phenomenon of the twentieth 
century.” 


~ 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By A. K. REISCHAUER, D.D. 


Christian Education during the past 
year has made substantial progress. 
While no single institution has made any 
phenomenal gain, still the work as a whole 
is stronger to-day than it has ever been. 
In answer to a questionaire sent out, the 
great majority of replies state that there 
has been an increase in enrollment, an 
improvement in equipment and teaching 
staff and a quickening of the spiritual life 
among the students.* 

One question in the questionaife sent 
out was, “ How has the war affected your 
school?” ‘To this the great majority of 
replies were that thus far it has had no 
appreciable effect except that in a number 
of cases plans for enlargement of the work 
have to-be kept in abeyance owing to a. 
possible reduction in the appropriations 
from the home Boards. 

This situation naturally has affected 
very seriously the prospects for a great 
advance in Christian Education contem- 
plated in the establishment of a Union 
Christian University for men and a 
Union Christian College for women; at 
least it has postponed the realization of 
this ideal for years. 

The University Promoting Committee, 
however, has gone right on in working out 
more definite plans, so that when a more 
favourable time arrives the enterprise may 
be pushed with greater possibility of 
success. The long debate over the ques- 
tion as to whether this union enterprise 
should include both Koto grade and 
University work or be confined strictly 
to the latter has ended in a sort of com- 
promise by a plan which calls for a 
University with a preparatory department, 
but which leaves the individual institu- 
tions free to do the preparatory work 
independently if they so desire. Thus in 
the articles adopted by the University 
Promoting Committee at its meeting of 
Oct, 20th articles one and three read as 
follows: (1) A Christian University 
including a preparatory department shall 
in established in Tokyo, of the grade and 
standing of the Imperial Universities, (3) 


University preparatory departments in 
other Christian institutions when recog- 
nized by the University as of equal grade- 
to its own preparatory department, shall 
be accorded by the University the same 
rights and privileges as the students of 
its own preparatory department may 
possess. 

A committee of seven with Dr. Sato, 
President of the Agricultural College of 
Tohoku Imperial University, as its chair- 
man, is now at work in_ preparing 
detailed plans for the University, 

But what may prove more important 
and far-reaching in its effects upon the 
whole system of Christian Education 
in Japan than anything the Christian 
schools themselves have done during the 
year, are the various changes in the edu- 
cational system suggested by the Educa- 
tional Department, and especially those 
suggested by the Parliament Educational 
Investigation Committee. 

Before pointing out the significance of 
this proposed scheme let me state that 
the term “public” as used here, means 
institutions established by provinces or 
cities as distinguished from the Imperial 
Universities which are under the direct 
control of the Educational Department. 

Now the important points especially as 
they affect private institutions are these : 

(1) The scheme recognizes monofaculty 
institutions. Thus a university of the 
grade set forth above would be recogniz- 
ed as of the same standard as ‘the Imperial 
Universities even though it may have 
only one college or department. 

(2) Each university is to have its own 
preparatory department, which differs 
from the existing private universities only 
in that this preparatory course must be 
at least two and a half years in length. 

(3) The property qualifications requir- 
ed may have a serious effect on certain 
private universities which depend largely 


* Reports of various sckools omitted for lack of 
space. 

{See JArAN EvANGELIs© July 1914, p. 258 for 
scheme omitted above. 
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upon tuition fees as the main source of 
revenue. 

(4) The main point however in this 
scheme is that it purposes to give the 
graduates from these public and private 
universities the same rights and privileges 
as those enjoyed by the graduates from 
the Imperial Universities, and that even 
the much coveted degree “ Hakushi”’ 
may be conferred upon worthy candi- 
dates. Surely if the above scheme comes 
into effect there will be a new day for 
private institutions in Japan. 

But a scheme which involves a more 
radical departure from the present system 
and which on the whole appeals to us as 
more satisfactory, is the one proposed 
by Parliament Educational Investigation 
Committee. To be sure there is a rather 
wide divergence of opinion among the 
members of this important committee, but 
there seems to be more er less unanimity 
of opinion on the following main points : 

(1) The Committee endorses the plan 
of the Educational Department to extend 
the privileges now exclusively enjoyed by 
the graduates of the Imperial Universities 
to graduates from public and _ private 
universities which measure up to the 
required standard. 

(2) The Committee holds that the 
present rigidly uniform system in both 
lower and higher schools should be re- 
placed by a system which gives 
greater liberty to the individual institu- 
tions. The curriculum should have a 
required minimum, and everything beyond 
that should be left to the choice of such 
institution. 

(3) The foreign languages required for 
university courses should be reduced 
from two to one. 

(4) The present course should be 
shortened by one year; the cut to be 
made in the middle school course. 

(5) The Koto Gakko system should 
be replaced by what might be called 
Higher Middle Schools. These Higher 
Middle Schools should perform a double 
function, They should in the first place 
offer a general higher education which is 
less specialized than that offered by the 
present Koto Gakko and which should 
be of the nature of a finishing school for 
those who do not wish to take university 
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courses. But in the second place these 
schools should also prepare students for 
university courses. (This double function 
is essentially what the predecessors of the 
present Koto Gakko were intended to 
perform and it is thus a return to an old 
ideal). 

(6) There should be established two 
types of Middle Schools. The first type 
would have as its standard of admission, 
graduation from the regular six years 
primary school. The whole course 
would cover seven years, divided how- 
ever into a lower section of four years 
and a higher of three years. The lower 
department is intended to do very much 
the same work as that done by the 
present type of Middle Schools, while 
the higher department would constitute 
the Higher Middle School mentioned in 
Article 5. The second type of Middle 
School would have as its standard of 
admission the finishing of the fourth year 
in the Primary School and its course 
would cover a period of six years. The 
graduates from this type of Middle 
School should be accorded the same 
privileges as graduates from the lower 
department of the first type of Middle 
Schools. The following diagram shows 
how this new scheme differs from the 
present system. 
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It will be seen at once that if this 
scheme were adopted, it would mean not 
only the abolition of the present Koto 
Gakko, but also the preparatory depart- 
ments attached to public and private 
universities as contemplated by the 
Educational Department’s New University 
Ordinance. These would be rendered 
unnecessary since this new type of Middle 
School system providing for a Higher 
Middle School would prepare students for 
university courses as well as provide a 
general education of Koto Gakko grade. 
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As we have said above, such a scheme 
would seem exceedingly favourable for 
the development of private schools and for 
Mission schools in particular. It would 
mean in short that our Middle Schools, 
without a great increase of expenditure, 
could do their present work, and also the 
work of a Higher Middle School depart- 
ment, which latter would probably be as 
flourishing as our present Middle Schools 
are, and certainly would be much more 
of a success than our present higher 
departments are. 

The scheme has also important bearing 
on our Union Christian University enter- 
prise. ; 

It would fix very clearly the point at 
which the union enterprise should begin. 
Each school could develop independent- 
ly its own Higher Middle School in con- 
nection with its present Middle School, 
and all schools could unite in strictly 
university work. Under the present 
system the Higher departments are 
neither Middle Schools nor Universities 
but enough of each to justify, apparently, 
their existence on the one hand, and to 
account for their failure on the other. 
This new scheme would remove. this 
hybrid type of institution and clear the 
atmosphere. ; ; 

A question however arises at this point, 
—what would happen if the graduates 
from private Higher Middle Schools were 
to be admitted one qual terms with students 
from Government schools, as this scheme 
contemplates? Would not our students 
leave us at that point to enter the Govern- 
ment Universities, rather than enter a 
Christian University just as now they 
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leave us at the end of the Middle School 
course? It is possible that this would be 
so, for we can never hope to compete 
with the Government Universities in 
general equipment and all that goes to 
make a successful university. But even 
so, it would mean that we could keep the 
students under our influence two years long- 
er that we do at present and that would 
bea great gain for Christian Education. 
Then further, though it is true that the 
Government schools will probably always 
be preferred to private institutions, the 
success of a Union Christian University 
would be assured as far as students are 
concerned, for this new scheme with its 
plan for Higher Middle Schools would 
increase’ the candidates for University 
courses by several hundred per cent, so 
that the Government Sohools could not 
admit more than a fraction unless these 
Universities enlarged or increased in 
numbers. And another reason why this 
new scheme would practically make the 
proposed Union Christian University a 
success is the fact that it calls for equal 
privileges for the graduates of all Univer- 
sities which measure up to the proper 
standard, While it may be impossible to 
develop a Union Christian University 
which would be as wide in scope as the 
Imperial Universities, it is possible to 
develop one of equal standard, provided 
that some such scheme as _ outlined 
by the Parliament Educational Investiga- 
tion Committee be put into operation, 
Surely it would be a reform in the pre- 
sent system of education which Christian 
Educators should welcome. 
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THE BIBLE STUDY COMMITTEE 


By CHARLES B, TENNY 


The Bible Study Committee has been 
since I912, in effect composed of two 
sections, or sub-committees, one for 
Tokyo, and another for the Kwansai. 
Through a misunderstanding the Western 
section did not undertake a Bible Institute 
this past year, and this report is a report 
from the Eastern subdivision. 

Bible study lectures were given in 
Karuizawa last summer. The lectures 
were excellent, but the attendance could 
not be called encouraging. If such 
courses of lectures are desired in the 
future, they might perhaps better be 
provided by a committee of Karuizawa 
residents. 

Plans for a Bible Institute in Tokyo 
last Summer were early undertaken. But 
it was found on investigation that at least 
three other similar institutes, chiefly of a 
denominational nature, were already 
contemplated. Inasmuch as these various 
movements could not be brought together 
into one union Institute, though some of 
the denominational leaders strongly urged 
it upon their own bodies, it seemed to 
your Committee unwise to continue their 
plans, and the Summer Bible Institute was 
abandoned. But in response to a sugges- 
tion received, it was decided instead to try 
the experiment this year of a Winter 
Biblé Institute, and to correlate in so far 
as possible with the plans of the local 
Three Years’ Evangelistic Campaign 
Committee. 

The Winter Bible Institute is scheduled 
to take place in this house next week, 
beginning Jan. 12. The program is a 
strong one, including many of the ablest 
speakers and teachers of this district. It 
should be heartily supported by all those 
not so remote from Tokyo as to make 
" cooperation impossible. It is suggested 
that pastors, evangelists, Bible women and 
others be urged to attend, and that when 
necessary, missionaries assist their Japan- 
ese co-workers so as to make it possible 
for them to attend. Programmes have 
been sent out. Others can be had upon 
application. 


The following suggestions are made :— 

While Institutes such as this, or those ot 
past years are helpful and should be 
continued, the workers most needing the 
help and encouragment such institutes are 
designed to give, are those in the more 
remote districts ordinarily devoid of the 
many helpful lectures, addresses and 
meetings of such centres as Tokyo and 
Osaka. It has seemed to some that if a 
small group of our ablest Bible teachers 
could go out on tours holding sectional 
Institutes in various districts, reaching 
especially country workers who are 
seldom able to attend meetings in the 
large centres, a larger and more needy 
field might be cultivated. In any case 
requests for such field Institutes have 
come to your Committee and we bring 
them to you. The plan proposed how- 
ever involves the expenditure of more or 
less money, and this raises a question that 
is fundamental. 

You have appointed us to do a special 
work and have so far not provided 
means whereby we can carry out your 
instructions. Unless the work of the 
committee can be financed by the Fede- 
rated Missions, then by all means it should 
be abandoned as a Federated Missions 
movement. A year ago we made appeals 
to the various Missions, and enough was 
raised to carry out the work contemplated. 
But some Missions protested against what 
they called a supplementary Federated 
Missions tax, and strongly urged that one 
appeal and only one be made for the work 
of this body. This year unfortunately 
your Committee had*no other resource 
than again to appeal to the Missions, as 
nothing was available from the funds in 
the hands of the Executive Committee of 
Federated Missions. Four appeals have 
been sent to the Missions having work in 
this district. Some Missions have not yet 
responded, while others have declined to 
give for the reason mentioned. Other 
Missions however have sent in contri- 
butions ranging from two to ten yen, so 
that about one half of the sum needed is 
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in hand, At the present time we face a 
deficit of about fifty vez in the expenses of 
the coming Bible Institute. We feel that 
as the Institute is yours not ours, the debt 
is yours not ours. 

In planning for the Institute, we sought 
the cooperation of the Federation of 
Japanese Churches. But their Executive 
Committee declined to help on the ground 
that they represent all Japan, whereas this 
was a local Institute. Your committee 
are fully persuaded that the largest meas- 
ure of success can be secured only as we 
have such cooperation. In future, we 
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venture to suggest that this body, or its 
Executive Committee, devise ways of 
securing such cooperation. 

Despite this disappointment, the Tokyo 
Committee in planning for the coming 
Institute, invited and secured representa- 
tive Tokyo pastors and teachers to be 
associated with them in their work. Their 
advice has been of very great value. 
Whatever of success may attend the meet- 
ings of the coming Institute, no small 
share of the credit should be given to 
these brethren who have contributed so 
unstintedly of their time and strength. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


FRED E. HAGIN 


First. The Sunday School Committee.— 
The Joint Committee of missionaries and 
Japanese who have charge of the arrange- 
ments for the Sunday School Convention 
in 1916 met in Tokyo, last March. This 
Committee consists of twenty Japanese 
and the ten members of the Sunday 
School Committee. Most of the members 
of the Sunday School Committee were 
present at this important meeting. Be- 
sides this meeting, the Sunday School 
Committee has had four meetings during 
the past year, viz. on March 26th, Aug. 
18th and 27th, and Jan. 5th, 1915. 

One of the recommendations adopted 
by the Federated Missions at its Con- 
ference one year ago was, “ That Mr. H. 
E. Colemen be appointed Sunday School 
Specialist for Japan, and that the Friends 
Mission be requested to release him for 
this work, after his return from furlough, 
for as large a portion of his time as may 
be possible.’’ This recommendation was 
promptly and heartily approved by the 
Directors of the Japan Sunday School 
Association, and after some consideration 
by the Friends Mission in Japan, and after 
conferences between the World’s Sunday 
School Association and the Friends Mis- 
sion Board in America, the latter consent- 
ed to give Mr. Coleman’s services to the 
Federated Missions as Sunday School 
Specialist for half his time. As the 
services of an American stenographer are 
promised Mr, Coleman, we can almost 


count his work as a full time service after 
his return in mid-summer of this year. 

Our Committee now has three sub- 
committees, consisting of an executive 
committee, a committee on translations 
and teacher training, and a committee on 
district work. The executive committee 
has had a number of meetings during the 
year in which replies were made to com- 
mun‘cations received from the World’s 
Sunday School Association. This com- 
mittee attends to fhe quarterly reports 
sent to the World’s Sunday School 
Association, and has made a beginning at 
reporting on Sunday School matters, by 
issuing one Sunday School bulletin during 
the year. 

The committee on translations has 
completed the translation of Oliver’s 
“Teacher Training,”’ which will be issued 
from the press of the Christian Literature 
Society during this month. This com- 
mittee also purposes to issue a few small 
tracts, which will give information to 
Japanese about the Sunday School, and 
be contributive to Sunday School deve- 
lopment, 

The committee on district work who 
were.to act as Sunday School secretaries 
have accomplished very little during the 
year. The Sunday School Committee: 
divided Japan into five districts, and for 
each district a member of the Sunday 
School Committee was to act as secretary 
and general Sunday School promoter, 
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But experience has shown that little can 
be accomplished in this line until the 
return of our Sunday School Specialist, 
who will have time to plan, direct and 
correlate the work of our district sec- 
retaries with the work and workers of 
the Japan Sunday School Association, 

Second: The World’s Sunday School 
Association.—T hrough the co-operation of 
the World’s Sunday School Association, 
five missionaries in Korea have been set 
apart for one-fourth of their time for the 
development of Sunday School work in 
the peninsula. Last March a letter was 
received from Frank L, Brown suggesting 
that the different Missions in Japan be ask- 
ed to set aside one man for each Mission 
who could give from one-fourth to one-half 
of his time as a specialist in Sunday School 
work. The matter was given very careful 
consideration by our Committee and in 
our reply we said, ‘“‘ Our Committee fully 
appreciates the desire of the World’s 
Sunday School Association for the mis- 
sionary body to take a fuller responsibility 
in Sunday School work, but we feel that 
our plan for one specialist and a number 
of district secretaries will meet the condi- 
tions here the best way we can now.” 

One of the letters that came from Mr. 
Brown contained a suggestion that the 
different Missions in Japan send in a 
request to their respective mission Boards 
in America, that delegates from the 
Boards be sent to the convention in 1916. 
The Sunday School Committee, which 
appreciated the suggestion, presents it to 
the Federated Missions in the form of a 
recommendation at the close of this 
report, 

Third: The National Sunday School 
Association of Japan.—One of the biggest 
events of the year was the attendance of 
Secretary Kawasumi and Rev. Ukai at 
the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Chicago last June. They were 
introduced several times at the Convention 
-and spoke on several occasions. After 
the Convention they made a tour of 23 
important cities in the northern part of 
the United States where they were uni- 
formly given a most cordial and hearty 
welcome in many churches. As a direct 
result. of the visit in addition to the 
$1,000.00 ‘received yearly from the 
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World’s Sunday School Association, the 
National Association in Japan was pledged 
an additional gift of $2,000.00, which will 
be Spent as required in the interim before 
the Convention in 1916. One of the 
plans of the Association as the result 
of this gift is the launching of an extend- 
ed Sunday Schoo! campaign in which 100 
cities will be visited, for the enlargernent 
of Sunday Schcol work, and the arouse- 
ment of interest in the Convention ‘of 
1916, 

The annual convention of the Associa- 
tion was held in Yokohama March 27-20, 
There was a good attendance. Mr. 
Coleman of our Sunday School Com- 
mittee led in a foreign Sunday School 
program held at the Kaigan Church. 
The next convention will be held in 
Sendai about the first of the coming 
April. 

A Sunday School Institute was held 
by the National Association in Tokyo, 
last fall which was by far the largest ever 
held in Japan. Its meetings were held 
for -ten_ consecutive Saturdays in the 
Ginza Church. 62 diplomas were award- 
ed, and there was a registration of 248, 
among whom was a Korean, a Chinese 
and a Buddhist monk. 

Beginning with last September the 
National Association has issued a very 
creditable monthly called “ The Sunday 
School.” This will be published at least 
up to the time of the Convention in 1916. 
The price of the magazine in Japan is 
one yen with fifty sez additional for foreign 
postage,- Further issues will have some 
pages devoted to items in English. 

The Association has set apart a Sun- 
day in October as Sunday School Day, 
on which churches and Sunday Schools 
can present the importance of the Sunday 
School cause. The offerings of 192 
Sunday Schools and churches last Octo- 
ber for the Association aggregated a sum 
of yen 135.00. 

There has been practically little change 
or progress in the effort that was launched 
a few years ago to revise the graded 
lesson course of eleven years which was 
written by Rev. N. Tamura. 

The International Lessons for 1912 and 
1914 on the Life of Christ furnish us with 
what is probably the best series of Sun_ 
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day School lessons now available in Japan- 
ese, especially for pupils beginning the 
study of the Bible. We deem it especially 
desirable that these lessons be published 
in sufficient quantity to make them avail- 
able wherever needed in our Japanese 
Sunday Schools, and we express the hope 
that the accompanying illustrations for 
this series may be secured for use 
throughout the Empire. 

The National Sunday School Associa- 
tion of Japan would be greatly strengthen- 
ed if all the Sunday Schools in the 
Empire would join the Association. Any 
Sunday School can become an associate 
member without payment of a fee by 
simply reporting such a desire. A 
minimum fee of one yen is paid by all 
Sunday Schools which are sustaining 
members. _ Five Sunday Schools in any 
locality can form an association called a 
bukwati which has the right of one vote at 
the annual Sunday School Convention. 
There are now thirty-six such district 
associations in the Empire. 

Fourth: The World’s Convention in 1916. 
The time for the Convention is set for 
October 18-25, and the ships for the 
transport of delegates from America have 
already been chartered. A tentative pro- 
gram has already been sent from America 
for the criticism and the suggestions of 
the Sunday School Committee. It will 
be well to remember that the cable 


address selected by the National Associa-* 


tion is Rakes, which they chose in honor 
of the founder of the first Sunday School. 

At the meeting of the large joint com- 
mittee of thirty composed of ten mis- 
sionaries and twenty Japanese held in 
Tokyo last March a complete working 
plan for the Convention was adopted. 
Thirteen committees were appointed and 
they were given the right to increase the 
members of each individual committee 
as need should require. The committees 
in question are Reception, Lodging, 
Meetings, Place, Music, Interpreters, 
Press, Transportation, Accidents, Ex- 
hibitions, Miscellaneous, Speakers from 
Abroad, and Finance, 

RESOLUTION PAssED BY THE CONFERENCE 
We most heartily sympathize with this Joint Com- 


mittee in their various problems, and in their concern 
as to a proper building in which to hold the Conven- 
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tion. As the Conference of Federated Missions shares 
in some degree with our Japanese brothers the 
responsibility for making adequate provisions for the 
Convention, we would strongly urge that all possible 
care be taken to provide sufficiently large accom- 
modations for so great a gathering as this Convention 
is sure to bring to Tokyo. 


Fifth: General Remarks.—-We all have 
reason for thanksgiving that the Sunday 
School is growing in popularity in Japan 
and that it is compelling the attention of 
men of ability and prominence. At the 
Associated Charities Meeting in Tokyo 
in to910, the published pamphlets dis- 
tributed at the convention had fourteen 
commendatory references to the Sunday 
School. A commissioner of the Japanese 
Government, who was in America in 1914 
studying educational plans, was shown 
one of the Sunday Schools in Brooklyn. 
After he had inspected the various de- 
partments from the cradle roll to the 
adult class, he remarked, “‘ I can see now 
the secret of America’s greatness, You 
are studying one Book, and your children 
are being educated from the earliest years. 
We shall want to start something similar 
when J return to Japan.” 


We can scarcely over-emphasize the 
fact that larger and larger opportunities 
are opening before us for the implanting 
of God’s truth, through the agency of 
the Sunday School. And our Sunday 
School Committee frankly confesses the 
inadequacy and imperfection of its plans 
as a Committee. They likewise are 
conscious that a much larger effort and 
a wiser use of our talents in behalf of the 
Sunday School is possible, both on the 
part of the missionaries and that larger 
and constantly growing force of Japanese 
workers upon whom the tesponsibility 
increasingly falls. While there remains 
much to be desired in the development 
of this work, let us not be forgetful of 
the manifest blessings of God bestowed 
and pending, and let us praise Him because 
He makes the blessings of the Sunday, 
School, the Church and the Word to 
overflow into other lives away and beyond 
the small circle who may be in very truth 
the saints or the elect of God.: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Sunday School,Committee submits 
the following recommendations : 


Summer School for Children in Karuizawa, Summer 1914 


1. That we express our hearty thanks 
to the Friends Mission for the grant of 
one half of Mr. H. E, Coleman’s time as 
Sunday School Specialist. ° 

2. That we express to the National 
Sunday School Association our apprecia- 
tion of the new Sunday School magazine 
which has been issued for the purpose of 
promoting the Convention in 1916, and 
that we do what we can to assist them in 
its circulation. 

3. That we bring the new day, the 
3rd Sunday in October set apart as Sun- 
day School Day to the attention of our 
fellow workers. 

4. That we urge upon the individual 
missionaries throughout this land to use 
their influence with pastors and Sunday 
School workers to insure the enrollment 
of all the Sunday schools in the National 
Sunday School Association. It is ex- 
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ceedingly to be regretted that only about 
one-fourth of the Sunday Schools in Japan 
have yet connected themselves with this 
important Association, 

5. That the different Missions in Japan 
suggest to their respective Boards that 
they hold in mind the Sunday School 
Convention in 1916, and that they plan 
for delegates who can represent them at 
the Convention. 

6. That in view of the growing im- 
portance of Sunday School work in Japan, 
we earnestly recommend to the various 
Missions in this country, that they urge 
upon their respective Boards that they 
designate a person or persons in each of 
their Missions, who shall give special 
attention to the organization and develop- 
ment of Sunday School work within their 
borders. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN IN KARUIZAWA 
SUMMER 1914 


By GEO. ALLCHIN 


It was found to be impracticable to 
forma regular School for the children 
of the foreign summer residents of 
Karuizawa owing partly to a lack of 
teachers, but chiefly because there was no 
suitable place where such a school could 
be held. A few friends however volun- 
teered their services for the teaching of 
a limited number of subjects. 

A Kindergarten class met three times 
each week in the temple grove, where 
three trained Kindergarten teachers took 
turns in amusing and instructing about 
forty little children. 

A class in sewing for the older girls 
was instructed by Mrs. Cunningham at 
her home while the older boys busied 
themselves at making carts in the work- 
shop of Mr. Goto the carpenter. 

Mr. Vogel and one of the Japanese 
draughtsmen from the office of Vories & 


Co. gave elementary instruction in draw- 
ing, to mixed classes of boys and girls 
twice each week followed on the same 
days by Mr. Allchin with lessons in 
singing. 

Mrs. Ruigh also rendered valuable 
assistance in the drawing classes, 

A small class of some of the older 
children was formed by Mr. Charles 
Bishop who instructed them in Arith- 
metic. 

Three of these five classes of the older 
children met under the trees at the back 
of the Auditorium. 

The children above. Kindergarten age 
numbered about 40, giving a total of 
about 80 in all the classes. This was 
considered a fairly good enrollment. 
considering the difficulties of forming the 
classes and keeping them together. 
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KARUIZAWA SUMMER SCHOOL 


By A. K. REISCHAUER 


The Karuizawa Summer School for 
1914 held eight sessions of two hours 
each. The school sought to do two 
things; one was to interpret the Japanese 
environment in which we live, and the 
other was to keep the missionary in touch 
with the thought and activities of Chris- 
tian leaders in America and Europe. 
The attendance was good but not as large 
as the year before. This was due to 
three main reasons. The first was the 
outbreak of the war which so absorbed 
all minds that everything else seemed 
hardly worth while. The second reason 


was that many who attended last year 
knew that the lectures would be published 
in THE Japan Evance.isr.and so could be 
read at leisure moments. And the third 
reason was the fact that the committee 
deliberately did not urge a. large. at- 
tendance. Though the attendance was 
smaller than the year before the regist- 
tration fees were sufficiently large to more 
than cover all expenses. , 
2+ 152.25 


‘Income from Registration fees 

Expenses ss) ae 118.35 
(BallanCe| Bites. cs - iam 33-90 

Balance from last year ... 146.25 
Total Balance, ... 180.15 


THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN THE UNIFORM 
COURSE OF STUDY 


By GIDEON F. DRAPER 


This has been the first full year of work 
for the Board under the present conditions. 
A review of what has been accomplished, 
while not making much display in such a 
report as this, represents no small amount 
of time and effort on the part of examiners, 
and of course far more on the part of the 
candidates. The examinations show the 
results of very faithful and excellent pre- 
paration. 

Examinations have been held in 
Sapporo, Sendai, Tokyo, Kyoto and 
Hiroshima. The number of candidates 
now on the record is twenty-two, in all 
parts of the course. Some of them are 
able to present only a part of a year’s 
work during the year as they are carrying 
on more or less of regular mission work 
in connection with their study. As mem- 
bers of your Committee we would reiterate 
the request that this Conference urge all 
the Missions to allow their new missionaries 
fully two years for language study before 
making them responsible for regular 
work, 

Evidently the course, as now admin- 
istered, meets a need in the missionary 
community and ought to be increasingly 
helpful to those students of the language 


who, for various reasons, cannot follow 
the recommendation of this Conference to 
attend the School in Tokyo. It has been 
strongly felt by some of the examiners 
that greater efficiency would be attained 
by a closer touch. being maintained 
between them and the students within. 
their respective districts, and we would 
recommend the candidates to confer with 
their local examiner in the beginning of 
their study as to their methods of study, 
and also as to the methods of instruction 
employed by their teachers. The Board 
as at present constituted has its examiners 
in six centers, so that all’ ‘students are 
within reach of a local examiner who will 
have charge of their work. 

In view of the fact that our members 
are so widely separated, it has been 
impracticable for the Board to have a full 
meeting at any time during the year. As 
many as possible were called together at 
Karuizawa last August and the following 
action was taken: 

1. The Chairman is requested to 
report to the Secretary of the Mission to 
which the candidate belongs each 
candidate’s mark for every examination, 

2. All the examinations in the Bible 


Japanese Language School 


ate to be “ reading”’ and “ paraphrase,” 
either oral or written, at the discretion of 
the examiner. 

' 3. Careful attention to the rule 
requiring six weeks notice of examinations 
desired is requested. The candidates are 
also requested to present at least one full 
term’s work at a time. 

The following slight changes in the 
course have been made, all in the third 
year’s work ;—The book Guéijzinso, by 
Natsume Soselki, has .been substituted for 
Tajotakon in the reading of the Second 
Term and in the translation into Japanese 
of the First and Second Terms instead ofthe 
first half of No. 1 and first half of No, 2 
of the Choice Readers, the second half 
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of No. 2 and the second half of No, 3 
respectively have been substituted. 

Because of the differences in methods of 
teaching and conditions of study it seems 
to us difficult to so correlate this course 
of study to the work of the Language 
School as to make it easy for students 
who have had one year’s work in the 
School to pass directly into this course. 
It does seem feasible, however, for special 
arrangements to be made between the 
local examiner and the candidate, whereby 
students who cannot continue in the 
School may take such parts of the course 
as may be deemed wise and thus continue 
their work under this Board and receive 
credit for what they may thus do. 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


By Rev. HARPER H. COATES 


At the meeting of this Conference in 
1913 authority was given to a Committee 
to act with other bodies in the formation 
of the Japanese Language School. At 
the meeting last year the Board of Direc- 
tors reported the formation of the School 
and the beginning of its work. 

The management of the School is in 
the hands of a Board of twelve Directors, 
five of whom are appointed by the Con- 
ference of Federated Missions, one by 
the British Association, one by the 
American Association of Japan, one by 
the Japan Peace Society, one by the 
Association Concordia and three Directors 
at large. This cooperative basis has 
secured the active assistance of foreign 
business men, Japanese business men and 
educators in close touch with the Depart- 
ment of Education, and the missionary 
bodies. 

The location of the School in the 
Tokyo School of Foreign Languages, 
Kanda, made possible because it was a 
cooperative, international institution, has 
been of the greatest value to the School. 
The Director of the Foreign Language 
School, Prof. N. Murakami, who is also 
Vice President of the Board of Directors 
of the Japanese Language School, has 
taken the burden of the business manage- 
ment and has helped in securing teachers. 


Teachers’ rooms and class rooms have 
been furnished at a nominal rental. 

The great loss which the School sus- 
tained in the death of Mr. R. J. Kirby 
on May 24 is expressed by the following, 
taken from Resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Directors: 

“In th: organization of the Japanese 
Language School and in its management 
during the first year, the cordial sympa- 
thy, sound advice and practical co-opera- 
tion of the late R. J. Kirby, Esq have 
been of inestimable value. He served as 
a member of the initial Promoting Com- 
mittee which organized the School. At 
the time of his death he was a member 
of the Board of Directors, representing 
the British Association of Japan. He 
was also serving as Auditor and as a 
member of the Board of Examiners. His 
Jong residence in Japan, dating from 
1855, his thorough acquaintance with the 
Japanese language, his experience and 
standing in the business world, his practi- 
cal experience on the Language Commit- 
tee of the British Association, his public 
spirit, his appreciation of the value of 
such an institution as the Japanese Lan- 
guage School and ability to co-operate 
with the various groups interested in its 
development were qualifications which 
deeply impress the Committee. with a 
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sense of the great loss sustained.” 

We have now to report the progress 
made in the past year, and to make clear 
the position of the School in the whole 
enterprise of language training as carried 
on under the supervision of this Con- 
ference. Last year we reported in detail 
the organization of the School, and this 
year it seems well to give a brief outline 
of the system of instruction. 

The School under its present manage- 
ment was opened in October 1913. Our 
instruction of the second year class had 
to be continued along the lines already 
laid down. With the opening of the 
second session in October, 1914, the 
School was able to continue in the second 
year class the work begun in the first 
year. The whole course in the two 
years is based on the principle that every- 
thing should be given through the ear 
first and that all instruction shall be given 
in the language that the pupil is learning. 
Increased experience has made it possible 
this session to give instruction from the 
very beginning in Japanese alone. This 
requires far greater effort on the part 
both of teacher and pupil, bnt the 
advocates of the so called Direct Method 
of teaching language argue that it is the 
normal way. The adoption of this 
method makes it possible to choose the 
teachers from a much wider circle and 
does away with the many evils connected 
with the use of the language of the pupil 
in the class-room. 

For the successful application of this 
method it is necessary to have teachers 
to whose natural ability training has been 
added, and moreover to supply them 
with carefully graded material to teach 
from day to day. It is essential also to 
have other teachers who will continually 
and systematically review the lessons 
already learned. Both teacher and pupil 
would far rather go on to new fields than 
to painfully review what has been taught, 
so it is most difficult to get teachers 
capable of making the review efficient 
and interesting. 

It is a great advantage to have instruc- 
tion from several teachers and to have 
small classes. During the first term of 
the first year class it was possible to 
divide the class into three sections so that 
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in the three periods each day there was 
a different teacher for each period, and 
for each of the three lessons. Next term 
there will probably be four teachers. 

Each lesson is put on a card and is 
written from the beginning in katakana, 
which is réplaced after about four months 
by hiragana with an admixture of a few 
simple common Chinese characters. The 
pupil does not see the card until he has 
repeatedly heard and said what is on it. 
The pupil has to depend on his ear alone 
and cannot let the too much trained eye 
come to the rescue of the too little trained 
ear by conning over the lesson that is to 
come, This is a matter of great import- 
ance. The cards are for reviewing and 
not for viewing. So far as the teacher 
is concerned their use makes it possible 
to direct and co-ordinate the work of 
several teachers and to provide for 
adequate reviews. 

In the second year class the course 
is a natural development of that followed 
in the first year classes. There are four 
sections with four teachers, three of whom 
teach new lessons and the other gives the 
whole time to review. As in the first 
year class all the material is put on cards, 
and books are used only as a basis for 
conversation. The only text-books used 
are the Readers prepared for the use of 
Koreans who are learning Japanese and 
the “First Reader for Home Study” 
compiled by Dr. Peeke, for those desirous 
of learning religious phraseology. Some 
references are given connecting passages 
in the Second and Third Readers with 
explanations in Chamberlain’s “Handbook 
of Colloquial Japanese’’ and Imbrie’s 
“ Etymology ” through the’use of which 
the student who has a taste for such 
work is encouraged to gradually get a 
theoretical knowledge in addition to his 
practical experience. These books are, 
however, not used as text-books. 

From the beginning, the student makes 
all his notes in kana and gradually in- 
creases the proportion of Chinese charact- 
ers, but only two lessons a months are 
given to systematic instruction in the 
characters. 

The Course, if Course it can be called, 
may be summed up in the one word 
Conversation. It is believed that in the 
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first two years it is of prime importance 
to train the ear and the tongue, and to do 
so by giving without theoretical explana- 
tion, and above all without translation, 
the common sentences that the students 
will have occasion to put into practice. 
The student comes to the class-room 
dependent upon the ear alone for gaining 
impressions, and with the tongue being 
trained through repeated use to become 
the obedient slave of the ear, than which 
this unruly member will,—in a linguistic 
way at least,—acknowledge no other 
master. ‘ 

This brief outline of the method of 
instruction practised in the School brings 
us naturally to a consideration of the 
relation of the ‘apanese Language School 
to the Course of Study authorized by 
the Conference of Federated Missions and 
in connection with which examinations 
are given by a Board of Examiners 
appointed by the Conferences. 
~~ The School no less than the Board of 
Examiners is an organ of the Conference, 
and in order to define the relation between 
the two organs clearly it is well to look 
back and see how both have gradually 
come into being. In the beginning each 
man fought for himself. Next some 
Missions laid out courses of study, each 
being a law to itself, and finally in 1912 
a Committee appointed by the Conference 
of Federated Mission, put forth a Course 
of Study to which the great majority of 
the Missions now adhere. 

The School is the outcome of a similar 
development. More students being gath- 
ered in Tokyo than in any other place, 
some gradually came to be formed into 
a class by Mr. Matsuda and later by Mrs. 
Taguchi whom he trained in his methods. 
The class grew into a School which was 
fostered by the Conference of Federated 
Missions in return for its preparing stu- 
dents for the examinations in its Course 
of Study. Finally the Conference was 
invited to join with other bodies in the 
establishment of a school of broader 
scope and so the present School came 
into being. 

The relation between the two organs 
is indicated by their names, one is a 
Course of Study administered by a Board 
of Examiners, the other is a School 
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administered by a staff of teachers in the 
way outlined above. The Board of Ex- 
aminers gathers together the results of 
much experience in language study, 
selects the best books from among the 
many available, tests the proficiency of 
those who follow the Course, and gives 
a certificate of greater weight than that 
of any individual Mission. It is a great 
work that the Board does and it is one 
of the forces aiding in the harmonious 
working together of the various Missions. 
Some have felt that the establishment of 
the School has introduced a disturbing 
element in the system of language instruc- 
tion. But the fact is that there are two 
classes of pupils to be provided for. 
Experience has shown that many of the 
Missions considered .it better for their 
new members to study the language in a 
school, while others think it better for 
them to study alone in the country. The 
Conference simply accepted the fact, and 
provided for supervision of the language 
instruction for both classes of its con- 
tingents. In so doing the Conference ‘is 
doing what other similar bodies have 
r.cently done in China and India, 

The fundamental reason for the est- 
ablishment of these languaye schools on 
mission fields is that with increased inter- 
course among the peoples of the earth, 
and with demand for increased efficiency 
in the use of foreign languages, great 
experience has been gained in methods of 
instruction in school. The Missions dele- 
gate to their language schools the task of 
studying the advance that has been made 
in the language schools of the West, and 
of putting these methods into practice in 
a way suited to the varying conditions 
and needs. It is no light task and the 
schools need the yearly sympathy and 
support of the Misstons. This has been 
given in good measure and running over 
to the Japanese Language School by the 
students and Missions represented therein 
during the past year. Much interest has 
been shown in the actual working of the 
School by various visitors,—and a visitor 
could learn more of the School by a brief 
visit than he could by the study of such 
a report as this. It is a satisfaction to be 
able to quote the testimony of Mr. W. B. 
Pettus of the Y.M.C.A. in China who has 
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made a thorough study of methods of 
instruction in the West. Under date of 
May 13, 1914 he writes: 

“T have just returned from a visit to 
Tokyo, where I spent some time at the 
Language School. After having visited 
several of the Language Schools in the 
Far East, I do not hesitate to say that 
the best work that is being done in any 
of them is that done in the Tokyo School. 
They are using a combination of the 
Mastery Method of Prendergast and the 
Direct Method.” 

The work of the School is unending, 
and many problems have already arisen 
for solution. The first was, what shall be 
the relation of the students in the School 
to the examinations provided for in con- 
nection with the Union Course of Study? 
The Missions concerned have hitherto 
tacitly consented to take the examinations 
of the School-in place of those of the 
Board of Examiners. We ask the Con- 
ference to take such action as seems 
necessary to sanction such a course. 
Moreover in view of the fact that it is 
impossible to serve two masters, we ask 
that students in the School be exempted 
by their Missions from all other examina- 
tions in the language. Their theoretical 
attainments are very small, but it is the 
aim of the. School to give them as much 
work as they can properly do during 
their school days and they should not 
be required to do two very different kinds 
of work at the same time. 

Secondly, with regard to those who for 
various reasons have to leave the School 
after finishing only one half of the two 
year course. They can by no means 
take up the second year work of the 
Union Course, nor can they pass the first 
examination of the Board of Examiners. 
For such students the.School is providing 
a kind of correspondence course by 
sending out the cards that are being 
taught in the School. The students 
know the methods of instruction and are 
able to get their private teachers to put 
the. methods into practice. 

For its own students who are taking 
such a correspondence course, the School 
will provide examinations either in Tokyo 
together with the regular students at the 
close of the school year, or at Karuizawa. 
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The financial problem has been a 
pressing’ one. We believe that the best 
teachers available should be procured 
and that the classes should be kept small. 
To this end the tuition fees were raised 
twenty five per cent, to 150 for the 
school year of thirty-six weeks. In the 
language schools in China and India of 
which we have reports the support of one 
or two missionaries in each. school is 
contributed by the Missions concerned, 
but it is considered that this does not 
distribute the burden upon the shoulders 
by which it should properly be borne. 
The sound business principle seems to be 
that the expenses should be borne by the 
students in the school. If such a school 
is worth anything it is worth everything. 

With regard to the relation of the 
School to its supporting bodies other than 
the Conference of Federated Missions, it 
may be said that thus far, with one 
exception all the students in the regular 
course of the school have been mission- 
aries. In 1913 special classes were formed 
for business men in Yokohama and Tokyo, 
and they will be formed whenever there 
is sufficient demand in Tokyo. With 
regard to other places the problem of 
how to provide teachers has not yet been 
solved. 

Some have asked whether the School 
can train teachers to be sent to the 
interior. This, too, is a problem that 
awaits solution. Hitherto there has been 
time only to get and train the teachers 
needed for our own use. The raw 
material out of which a good teacher can 
be made seems to be exceedingly rare. 

As to classes for study at Karuizawa, a 
beginning was made last summer in the 
way of providing instruction for students 
of the School who demanded it. It would 
be difficult to provide instruction for 
others except beginners. Inquiry was 
made last summer as to the possibility of 
forming a special class for missionaries 
from Korea who might want to gain 
some knowledge of the language during 
their summer sojourn. This it would be 
possible to do should there be sufficient 
demand. 

With regard to numbers there has 
been little change. Last June a class of 
14 was graduated and of the 27 who 
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were in the first year class, 20 returned 
this year. In the first year 20 regular 
and 6 special students were enrolled. 

The School begins not later than Octo- 
ber 1, and it is requested that all Missions 
who patronise the School endeavor to 
have the new pupils here before that date. 
If they come later it may be impossible 
to provide instruction, and in any case the 
advantages cannot be so great as they 
would be if the regular course were 
followed. 

In closing this second annual report of 
the School we cannot do better than to 
quote the carefully thought-out conclusion 
in the report on the preparation of 
missionaries at the World Missionary 
Conference. “The testimony is  un- 
animous that the old days of the easy 
going, irresponsible teacher must end. 
Linguistic efficiency must at any cost be 
obtained......Practically all our corres- 
pondents are agreed that in many quarters 
of the world the work can be done 
thoroughly only by the co-operation of 
a number of societies. Alike on the 
grounds of expense and the employment 
of an adequate staff it is clear that, in 
Eastern lands at any rate, this co-operation 
is necessary.” 
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It is a direct result of the conclusions 
of this World Missionary Conforence that 
so many schools have been established in 
the mission fields in the last three years, 
The Conference of Federated Missions is 
working together with similar unions 
elsewhere in the solution of the great 
problem of how to secure ever inceasing 
efficiency in the use of the various 
languages through which the one Gospel 
must be preached. It is a cause for 
gratitude that the conditions here are so 
favorable. We had the experience of the 
former language school as a guide, and 
we have the constant help of the edu- 
cational authorities provided by means of 
the Tokyo School of Foreign Languages 
and its director, Prof. Murakami, who is 
one of the Board of Directors. Moreover 
the Conference of Federated Missions has 
here the support of other bodies. In 
these respects we have been more favored 
than other missionary organisations per- 
haps, but we all alike are pleased with 
having at our command the results of 
many experiments tried in the West in 
the endeavor to bring about that same 
efficiency in the use of the foreign 
language which we so earnestly desire. 


THE TOKYO GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


By JOSEPH COSAND 


Organization and Relation to the 
Federated Missions: This Conference 
appoints three members of the Board of 
Directors, and eight other missionaries 
are either coopted or elected by the 
larger Missions. Other directors, busi- 
ness and professional men, are elected 
by the Yokohama Board of Trade, the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, the British As- 
sociation and the American Association 
of Japan. 

Location: All classes of the Grammar 
School Department are now housed at 
No. 17 Tsukiji, the old Union Church in 
which it was long housed having been 
torn down last summer. By special 
arrangements with the Rev. and Mrs. W. 
D. Cunningham the work of the Higher 
Department has since the beginning of 


the autumn term been carried on in the 
Church building at Nakacho, Yotsuya. 

Teaching Staff: Miss Pearl Wills, 
Oregon State Normal School, is serving 
as Acting Principal of the School and 
teacher of the primary classes, Miss 
Woodman, assisted by Miss Swift, taught 
the higher classes inthe Grammar School 
for the first two terms of the past calendar 
year. Miss McCloy, Oberlin College, took 
these classes from the beginning of the 
antumn term. There are special teachers 
for music and German, One “mother 
teacher,” Mrs. Reifsnider, has kindly 
assisted with the little children for half an 
hour a day. Miss Lyons, California State 
Normal School, has served as teacher of 
the High School Department at Yotsuya 
since the first of the autumn term. 
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The. enrollment for the past term has 
been: Grammar School, thirty; High 
School, nineteen, one being enrolled in 
both departments. 

Two ‘“ At Homes” have been given to 
the parents by the Grammar School, and 
two excursions for the boys of both 
‘departments were arranged the past term 
by the Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

An encouraging Public Meeting in the 
interests of the School was held at the 
Y. M. C. A. parlors on June ro. 

Finances: To help meet the deficit of 
3000 yen missionaries from all parts 
of Japan generously responded _ last 
summer by gifts amounting to yew 2000, 
The school is now free from debt. To 
prevent a recurring deficit, the Executive 
Committee has matured a plan for the 
future, after careful study of the whole 
situation, in the light of the history of the 
successful school at Shanghai, which has 
been made possible by regular annual pro 
rata contributions by mission Boards. 
The plan proposed below is based upon 
the following forts. 

(1) The only other existing schools 
for Protestant children in Japan, the 
Canadian Methodist School at Kobe 
and the Kyoto Cooperative School, meet 
only local and group needs, with no plans 
for High School Departments; (2) The 
present enrollment of some fifty Protestant 
children in Roman Catholic schools in 
Tokyo and Yokohama alone, the frequent 
breaking up of missionary families for the 
education of children in the home lands, 
and the loss to the children of the whole 
foreign community through lack of 
adequate school privileges all point to the 
imperative need for a well equipped school 
with a higher department ; (3) The needs 
of the many missionary families scattered 
through the country can be met only by 
the equipment of a carefully supervised 
boarding department; (4) The past 
history of the Tokyo. School demonstrates 
that the only hope for the development 
of a school which will meet the needs of 
the community lies in the consummation 
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of plans for larger and more systematic 
annual grants from the mission Boards ; 
(5) With this needed support from the 
mission Boards, the business and pro- 
fessional men of the foreign community 
will then readily stand by the school, a 
number of them without children having 
already signified their willingness to 
contribute to a fund for equipment and 
buildings, provided the school can be put 
upon a sound financial basis, but they 
ought not to be asked to meet further 
deficits, which can be prevented if the 
mission Boards make the desired grants. 

An Appeal to the Mission Boards, 
presented the past summer and autumn 
by the Executive Committee, through the 
different Missions, contains the following 
features : 

1. An annual appropriation of yen 
10,000 from mission Boards would 
increase the efficiency of the school, and 
make possible a Boarding Department, so 
that tuition receipts to the amount of yex 
9000 could in all probability be realized, 
making a-total income of vez 19,000. 

2. The amount of yer 150 for each 
missionary family with children of or 
under school age has been adopted as a 
basis for the various mission Boards in 
determining their grants. 

The Directors of the Tokyo Grammar 
School appointed by the Conference of 
Federated Missions desire, therefore, to 
present the following rosolution : 

In view of the. urgent need for an 
efficient, centrally located school including 
a higher department and accommodations 
for boarding pupils, to meet the needs of 
the children of missionaries and other 
members of the foreign community of 
Japan, this Conference earnestly commends 
to the favorable consideration of the 
Missions and the missionary Societies and 
Boards the appeal of the Trustees of the 
Tokyo Grammar School to the Boards 
for regular grants totaling ten thousand 
yen a year, being on the basis of yex 150 
for each missionary family with children 
of or under school age. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


By JOHN L. DEARING, D.D. 


Tue Curistian Movement for 1914 was 
put in circulation from June 17th, slightly 
earlier than the previous year. As usual 
an edition of 1200 copies was published. 
By a slight change in the size of the page 
the number of pages was considerably 
reduced from the previous year, although 
the volume actually contains more matter 
than any previous issue of THE CHrisrian 
Movement. 

The most distinguishing characteristic 
of this last volume is perhaps the inclusion 
of Korea as a distinct part of the book. 
The cordial co-operation of an associate 
editor from Korea, the Rev. W. G. Cram, 
enabled us to devote over one hundred 
and fifty pages to a very thorough 
presentation of Korean Missions. This 
combination of Japan and Korea has been 
very warmly endorsed by readers of the 
book at home as well as abroad. 

Another feature of the last edition was 
that of dividing the book into parts, with 
the hope that by so doing it might be 
used more easily as a work of reference. 
This feature also has been so commended 
that it is likely to be followed in the future. 
The volume has also been improved by 
placing the maps and statistical tables ina 
pocket at the end of the volume, thus 
making them more easily available. 

The statistics of Japan were un- 
fortunately less complete than usual, but 
this will be partly compensated for by the 
publication of an additional sheet to be 
supplied to those desiring fuller edu- 
cational statistics, and also to be enclosed 
in the next volume. 

The missionary Directory, as in previous 
years, was printed in a separate pamphlet 
as well, for the convenience of those 
desiring this information in small compass 
without the trouble of referring to the 
larger volume. This Directory however 
fails of the support which its convenience 
would seem to merit, although the price 
was placed at only 10 sex per copy, 
hardly covering the cost of paper, yet 
the sale has been very small. Unless 
there is a larger demand it may be 


wise to discontinue its publication in the 
future. 

The important place which Tue Curis- 
TIAN Movement is filling in missionary 
literature is indicated by the enlarged sale 
of the volume, the increased demand for 
it in remote parts of the world, as well as 
by the very kind words of commendation 
received from officers of missionary 
societies, missionary experts, and others 
who have become regular students of the 
volume. We have already sold nearly 
seven hundred volumes of the last edition, 
with some three hundred volumes chiefly 
in the hands of dealers yet to be reported 
upon. Requests have come for the book 
from Australia and South Africa, while 
the sales in America, England, China, 
and Korea are annually increasing. The 
financial statement shows a deficit of 50 
yen which will doubtless be more than 
made up from sales yet to be reported. 

We desire however to secure a still 
wider circulation of the volume, both 
among our own missionaries and through 
their assistance among friends at home. 
Some missions have already taken up the 
matter of systematically circulating each 
year a number of copies among their 
constituency. This example might well 
be emulated by other missions and 
individuals. 

If individuals would kindly interest 
themselves in placing the volume in 
various libraries where it may be within 
reach of students of missions, a splendid 
service would be done for missions in 
Japan as well as for the book: itself. 

The editor wishes to acknowledge most 
gratefully the cordial support which he 
has continued to receive, both from those 
who have been asked to contribute to the 
contents of the book and, who have 
placed us under a debt of gratitude for 
their valued contributions, as well as 
to those who have given such support in 
assisting in the circulation of the book. 

The advertisers have been carefully 
selected as among those who have some- 
thing particularly valuable to offer to 
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readers of THE CuristrAN MOVEMENT 
Their support of the book justifies the 
patronage of our readers. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF PUBLISHER OF 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
January Ist, 1915 


EXPENSES 
yen 
“Printing of 1914 edition, 1200 copies - 

Printing 708 pages .......<...0+. 770-20 

Statistical tables ...........c..002- 22.00 

DENIADS Ser dapacteteds cs ween nsmeenes 46.00 

Shells — Rete toee « 43.08 
TS} taobualeaee npn eecoogrenbocecagdacd Lic 192.00 1,073.28 
OOM ITECLOTICS tain ce ccs sac eaacaenieh eon eitesee 22.00 
Slate ae0g2 SUS Span socteecoriss! Cogan coubodcoaee 6.30 
Advertisements y...cyeenbvonsvs eesecemedaedrseess 2.70 
Solerey iBtebeeehn Saanda seq dobar AaEHpobondaciboosoSoocadt 22.50 
Freight and packing for foreign shipments. 27.48 
Postage and EXpress ...-....2sseeceseneesaeenee 109.28 
SlemoPrapher! whoc.mee-a-dsen ww acestanenar scar 19.00 
tAllONEry a keavaterss cccnenicacc sean -ateenesesrn 16.50 
Letter heads and sundry printing............ 8.20 
interest: on: Gans. .cesasc.5-ccaneececrasmeeeceres 14.50 
Sundries, office supplies ......ssesseseeseeeseeee 17.98 
¥5339°72 

RECEIPTS 

sBalance ArOMBLON Ai ceeseacss + «ees eeeee nes 12.61 
8 copies of sundry early issues ............... 8.26 
22V Copies Of 1913; Edition j.ivereusesseonscrs 354-31 
673 copies Of 1914 edition...........2...se000e 688.92 
SDV RAGVETUISID Wetec eis sorlcene + renee iets 185.00 
By 153-copies Directory | 2n%<. Besseeeess vee 14.52 
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By/sundry reprints .......-.c-smeeesente cates 6.57 
By two copies of 1915, in advance ......... 4.00 
IBY CeHCiES Sapcc ce cccsssasates soe cmtemereeacemenens 65.53 

1,339:72 


Audited and found correct. 


CuAs BIsHoP. 
Tokyo, January 5, 1915. 
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oss ass0 9S 
a ee 
37 
Bec 130 
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EDITORIALS 


Some twenty-two years ago 
Dr. W. E. Hoy of the German 
Reformed Mission founded 
The Japan Evangelist and for some years 
conducted it at his own risk. Upon Dr. 
Hoy’s removal to China the responsibility 
for both editorial and business manage- 
ment was undertaken by the Methodist 
Publishing House. Under their direction 
the editorial work was done successively 
by Prof. Clement (and during Prof. Cle- 
ment’s absence ’02-03 Rev. J. L. Cowen) 
Dr. Spencer and Miss Ruth Davis, and 
during the last few years by an inter- 
denominational board of editors under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Chappell. It 
would be difficult to overstate the obliga- 
tion of the missionary body to those 
persons who, despite their own primary 
responsibilities, carried this extra burden 
for the sake of the Christian cause in 
Japan. 

The publishers have been Mr. Hoy 
1893-99, Rev. H. Topping 1899-1900 
and the Kyo Bun Kwan IgoI-14. 

At the annual meeting of the Federated 
Christian Missions in Japan, January 6, 
1915, it was unanimously resolved, that 
the Federated Missions should take over 
from the Methodist Publishing House 
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entire ownership and editorial control of 
The Evangelist. In order to make 
perfectly clear the basis of this transfer 
we here quote from the resolutions. 

It is clearly understood that The 
Evangelist shall retain its character as an 
organ, primarily with reference to Chris- 
tian work in Japan, and secondarily with 
reference to the home lands. 

The Kyo Bun Kwan (Methodist Pub- 
lishing House) shall be asked to take the 
business management of The Evangelist, 
being paid therefor twenty per cent. in 
addition to the actual cost of production. 
It is understood that this twenty per cent. 
will allow very little, if any profit on 
capital invested by the Kyo Bun Kwan, 
being consumed by overhead charges. 

In view of the fact that the Federated 
Missions give the Kyo Bun Kwan no 
compensation for its outlay or for the 
goodwill of The Japan Evangelist, the 
Federated Missions shall give the Kyo 
Bun Kwan one page of advertising free. 

Lest any one should feel that too great 
consideration had been shown to the 
Methodist Publishing House let us say 
with emphasis that the whole cause of 
Christ in Japan is under a lasting debt of 
obligation to the Methodist Mission, for 
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they have not only borne the financial 
cost of the magazine in the lean years, 

but have gladly allowed the manager of 
the Publishing House to give a consider- 
able share of his time to the conduct of 
the magazine. 

Looking to the future, Jet 


aidan us forecast the policy and 
y program of The EvancE- 
uisr. Now that it has become the official 


organ of the Federated Missions it should 
be more than ever before the recognized 
authority on every phase of missionary 
and general Christian endeavor through- 
out the Empire. As the editors conceive 
it, the chief functions of The Evancetsr 
may be described as follows : 

First, to provide a medium of intelli- 
gence and communication between ‘the 
more than one thousand. missionaries in 
Japan, to be, as it were, the hearth-stone 
around which the family can gather for 
familiar converse. With all the dignity 
of its leading articles, we trust The 
Evancetsr will never cease to be also a 
news journal. It should aim to be an 
arena rather than an archaeological 
museum. 

Second, to be a forum for the discussion 
of questions of missionary policy, gather- 
ing from all quarters the best ideas as to 
methods and principles, submitting them 
to thorough discussion and attempting to 
guide and inspire toward truer and higher 
missionary policy. It has sometimes 
been said that the Conference of Federat- 
ed Missions and other such bodies are 
too much under the control of a few men 
around Tokyo. There may be truth in 
the assertion, and in the nature of the 
case it may be inevitable, but in any event 
we believe that The Evanceutsr should 
become one of the chief correctives of 
over-centralization by giving an outlet for 
the opinions and experiences of the re- 
motest missionaty in the Empire. It is 
we believe the sincere desire of the 
Executive Committee of the Federation, 
no less than of the editors, that “The 
EVANGELIsr should thus become as it 
were a lower house of parliament or a 
“ fourth estate.” 

Among all mission fields Japan is said 
to be the most advanced because of the 
strength of the native Church. The 
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missions have passed through a number 
of problems which are now distressing 
workers in other fields. Should we not 
attempt to formulate the experiences we 
and the Japanese church have passed 
through in order that others may not 
repeat our mistakes? But far be it from 
us to think that we have no- unsolved 
problems of our own, or that we have 
nothing to learn from other fields. The 
Evanceusr will do all in its power 
to formulate vigorous discussion of the 
current problems and also to present 
suggested experiences from such fields as 
China, India and South America. 

.Third,.to present the achievements, 
tendencies and problems of the Japanese 
Church. _ The missions are the pioneers, 
the churches are the settlers. The chief 
glory of the missions will be so to work 
as to promote the strength and glory of 
the Church itself in Japan. Standing- 
squarely on that principle we shall present 
month by month the utterances of repre- 
sentative Japanese Christians and notable 
events in the activity of the churches, 
For this we shall depend chiefly, but not 
exclusively, upon the summary of the 
religious press which is to be conducted 
as heretofore by the Christian Literature 
Society. 

Fourth, to inform the Church and the 
missionary societies in the home lands up 
to the minute upon the state of. the 
campaign in Japan. Just as the general 
staffs in the great war have maps dotted 
with varicolored pins to show the loca- 
tion of every corps and regiment, so 
should our leaders at home have the data 
for keeping in touch with the constantly 
shifting conditions on the field. As we 
all remember, there was a time a few. 
years ago when the home societies were 
inclined to act as though the day of 
missions in Japan had passed and the 
forces might be gradually withdrawn, 
It has taken five years of agitation and 
education’ to correct that fallacy. We 
owe a.tremendous debt of thanks for its 
correction to the Committee on Survey 
and Occupation and other agencies which 
have found voice at Edinburgh and 
through The Christian Movement, but it 
is no time to slacken our efforts, The 
EvanceE sr will ‘do all in its power to 
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keep Japan vividly before the general 
staff at home as one of the most critical 
and unoccupied fields in the world. 

-We have plotted above an ambitious 
program. No one knows better than the 
editors how difficult it will be to carry it 
out. . They can give to. The EvAncr- 
uisr only snatches of time, but they 
believe that such an organ for the Chris- 
tian movement in Japan-is a necessity, 
and that it therefore deserves genuine 
sacrifice. They have faith to expect that 
they. will be given the unstinted co- 
operation of every missionary in the 
country. 

In the middle ages the 


A Christian Christian Church came 
International very near to embodying 
Conscience a universal Christian 

conscience. The unity 


and centralized authority of the Church 
made this comparatively easy. To 
create such a conscience, world-wide and 
sensitive, will always be. difficult, but 
especially so, as long as the body of 
Christ is divided in both form and spirit 
as much as it is today. And even 
though the Church throughout the 
world should once more be organically 
united, its conscience would be of little 
value unless it were more truly Christian, 
unless it took a more courageous stand 
than it is now taking in opposition to the 
current opinion of the world on great 
moral questions. Had the Christian 
conscience of Christendom been genuinely 
Christian and had it found united ex- 
pression, is it not likely that the present 
great war could have been entirely 
averted ? 

It is in the light of considerations like 
these that the attempt of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica to focus the Christian conscience of 
the churches in America and. other lands 
upon international moral questions gains 
unusual significance. As Dr. Mathews 
said in his opening address in Tokyo, 
“this. is the first incident of the kind in 
the. history of the Christian Church. 
There has been interference of the 
churches in politics but not till our. day 
has the Christian community sought to 
evangelize internationalism,” . 

The war has exposed the impotence of 
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Christianity, as at present organized and 
practised, to exorcise the terrible passions 
which precipitated the war; but we are 
nevertheless immovably convinced that if 
the Church is loyal to its divine Head, and 
if it determines to bring about true union 
of will between all the members, then 
any repetition of such strife can be made 
forever impossible. 

At first glance it may seem as though 
the creation of such an_ international 
Christian conscience might involve the 
Church in political intrigue worse than 
ever before, but the sponsors of this 
modern proposal have in mind only. the 
development of an enlightened, world-wide 
body of convictions and standards based 
upon spiritual and moral considerations, 
The working out of these convictions 
into legislation and into diplomatic action 
must be left as now to the ballot box and 
to the other regular organs of the state, 

Why should not this international 
Christian conscience be invoked more 
effectively even during the present war, to 
abate its horrors, to hasten its end and to 
guarantee a truly Christian treaty of 
peace? We are grateful to note one 
effort in this direction in the moving 
address signed by representatives of 
Christian Churches in all neutral countries 
which we print below. Is it not time for 
us once more to make our own the 
challenge of the ancient prophet to the 
worldlings of his day, “ Not by might 
nor by an army but by my Spirit saith 
the Lord of Hosts!” 


The coming of Dr. 
The Embassy Shailer Mathews and 
from the Dr, Sidney L. Gulick 
Federal Council as Ambassadors from 
of America the Federal Council of 


the Churches of Christ 
in America is for several reasons a notable 
event, 

It was an act of the truest courtesy for 
the powerful churches of America to send 
an Embassy to the churches of Japan 
as to an equal. Japan has often been 
visited by representatives of missionary 
societies.and of individual: denominations ; 
Dr. Mott has several times visited Japan 
as the representative of the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation ; but so far as 
we know this is the first time that official 
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representatives of the federated churches 
of a great nation have come, not as 
patrons or as teachers, but as brothers in 
the bonds of Christ. 

The American Federal Council re- 
presents nearly seventeen million Chris- 
tian believers of some thirty different 
denominations. By contrast, ‘the 
Japanese Church Federation, compris- 
ing seven denominations with less than 
seventy thousand communicants, seems 
weak indeed. It has neither numbers, 
wealth nor prestige, but it is still young, 
and before it stretch great possibilities. 
The day should not be far off when it will 
make its influence felt as a molder of 
public opinion and as a force to be 
reckoned with by legislators and by wick- 
ed men in high places and low. Is it too 
early to express the hope that it, too, will 
send occasional embassies to the churches 
of other lands. We can conceive, for 
instance, that a deputation to China in the 
near future and another deputation to 
Europe after the war might be of real 
value to the peoples visited and to the 
Church and commonwealth of Japan. 
The “strong battalion ”’ 
theory of history is as 
inadequate as the econo- 
mic theory of civilization. We have wit- 
nessed in the present war that the ultimate 
causes have been moral and_ spiritual 
forces—or the lack of them. The need 
of the hour is for prophets to throw into 
relief the spiritual and moral issues 
involved, and to impress them indelibly 
upon the conscience of every Christian. 
An endless stream of articles about the 
war is pouring upon us, but few of them 


Papers for War 
Time 


have the tone of “ Thus saith the Lord.” . 


The “ Papers for War Time,” written by 
a group of able British Christians, and 
published by the Oxford Press, and such 
articles as Dr. Speer’s, which we re- 
produce in this number, and Dr. Charles 
Jefferson’s “The Causes of the War” 
are worthy to be called prophetic 
utterances. Knowing how few of our 
readers would otherwise have access to 
the periodicals in which these utterances 
are appearing, we propose month by 
month to reproduce their most telling 
sections. We shall make an effort to 
secure similar material from the Continent. 
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Private letters from Germany indicate 
that Christians there like those in Great 
Britain, are striving with wonderful 
humility to spell out from it all lessons for 
themselves and the world. 

‘“Chrietian, 4S Dr. Dearing has recently 
eheistion pointed out, the statistical 
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eines tables in the 1914 Christian 
for 1914 Movement are inaccurate, the 


tables having had to be com- 
piled at the last moment. Full and 
accurate tables for 1914 will be inserted 
in the 1915 edition of the Christian 
Movement. Meanwhile, it may be of 
value to call attention to the following 
corrections of the tables kindly sent to us 
by Rev. A. Pieters. The total number 
of Protestant communicants, excluding 
Koreans and Formosans, is 83,084. In 
the statistics as given for the Kumiai 
churches, 3,645 Koreans have been in- 
cluded. The communicants of Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai number 21,324 and 
the number of baptized children is 2,618, 
making a total of 23,942. 
Originating with the 
aug me Archbishop of Upsala, 
Sweden, an Appeal to 
the Churches of the World has been 
prepared. It bears the signatures of 
bishops and archbishops in Denmark, 
Finland, Hungary, Norway and Sweden ; 
presidents of conferences and pastors in 
Holland and Switzerland; Prof. Shailer 
Mathews, Dr. C.’S. Macfarland, and 
several bishops in America. We quote 
it in part. 

“We remind our Christian breth- 
ren of various nations that war 
cannot sunder the bond of internal union 
that Christ holds in us. Sure it is that 
every nation and every realm has its 
vocation in the divine plan of the world, 
and must, even in the face of heavy 
sacrifices, fulfil its duty, as far as the 
events indicate it and according to the 
dim comception of man. Our faith 
perceives what the eye cannot always 
see: the strife of nations must finally 
serve the dispensation of the Almighty, 
and all the faithful in Christ are one. 

“Tet us, therefore, call upon God that 
He may destroy hate and enmity and in 
mercy ordain peace for us. 

“‘ His will be done.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Dr, SHAILER MATHEWS, PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA* 


This is one of the great moments of my 
life. To stand here as the bearer of a 
message of fellowship from the Churches 
of Christ in America to the churches of 
the same Christ in Japan, is an honor 
such as I had never dared anticipate. This 
meeting is an evidence of an already 
existing fellowship, an illustration of the 
higher internationalism of the spirit to 
which Jesus Christ brings those who 
follow in His way. To feel that religion 
is so big that it can face the great pro- 
blems of life; to feel that in the Gospel 
we have the message of the possible 
adjustment of international disputes as well 
as of individual salvation is one of the rich 
and precious treasures of our Christian 
faith. Our Christianity has that, which so 
far as I know no religion has ever possess- 
ed, the power of constantly raising itself to 
higher levels because of the power of the 
spirit of God working through the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. It exerts this revivifying 
power not only in its own behalf, but it 
also revivifies other religions with which it 
comes in contact. We hear of this or 
that ‘“‘neo”’-religion. We never hear of 
a “neo’-Christianity ; for the Christ we 
worship is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever. 

The more. we know of Jesus, and 
realize what it means to say that we be- 
lieve in Him as the Son of God, the more 
are we convinced that He has a power 
and a message for everything in life. 
There is nothing human foreign to him. 
He proclaims the solution of our indus- 
trial, our social; our deep spiritual pro- 
blems; He has power in that field into 
_ which He has so seldom been allowed to 
come—the field of international relations. 
Everywhere He can bring the message of 
brotherhood through sonship. 

This perception of the extent and the 
power of the Gospel. of Jesus Christ 
will be the key-note of the religion of 
our children, It is the terminal bud of 
the pine tree that really counts. There 


may be splendid branches running out on 
either side but they are only branches. 
It is the terminal bud which is ever 
climbing to seek the sun which really 
builds the tree. Our religion has as its 
terminal bud our Lord Jesus Christ. To 
bring Him into life, in no small or petty, 
or exclusive, or sectarian way; but to 
bring Him in as the power of a new life is 
the rich privilege of all Christian workers, 
Please Ged, it will be the even greater 
joy of those workers who are to follow 
us. 
The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America is one result of the 
efforts which are being made to bring 
home to the world the meaning of 
universal Christian experience. It re- 
presents no religious philosophy it stands 
upon no minimum creed. We have not 
sought a basis for co-operation in. some 
formula with which nobody can find fault. 
There is no enthusiasm in minimum 
statements. But there is tremendous 
driving power in a universal faith in 
Jesus Christ. Despite our different theo- 
logical formulas and our different ways of 
conducting church affairs there is in the 
Churches the Council represents, devotion 
to Jesus Christ the Son of the Living God. 
Because of this fundamental loyalty we 


find that we are much more alike than 


we had ever imagined. In America as in 
Japan we have discovered that federation 
is absolutely necessary for real efficiency 
and the Federal Council stands for 
efficiency and co-operation. 

It isa very interesting body. At one 


* Dr. Mathews, Dean of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago and an author of note, is Pre- 
sident for this quadrennium of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, a body com- 
posed of officially elected representatives of thirty 
Protestant denominations, which have a total of 138,- 
155 local churches and 16,936,233 communicants, re- 
presenting thus, in their families, more than forty 
million of the population of the United States. This 
address was delivered at the reception given to Dr. 
Mathews and Dr. Gulick in Tokyo, Jan. 28, 1915, 
under the auspices of The Japanese Church Federation, 
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of our sessions we had with us the vice- 
President of the United States, a Presby- 
terian, and the next day the Methodists 
brought in an ex-vice-President of the 
United States. At all the sessions. there 
were I don’t know how many bishops 
sitting together amicably, and there were 
representatives of thirty and more deno- 
minations and churches all bent upon 
giving larger scope and efficiency to the 
Gospel. - The only source of anxiety 
seemed to be the suspicion that someone 
might possibly say something that might 
possibly hurt someone’s else feelings, . I 
recall that the Commission on Tem- 
perance brought in a report in which re- 
ference was made to the temperance 
pledge of Abraham Lincoln. During the 
discussion of the report a gentleman from 
the North said “I oppose that part of 
the report because it might hurt the feel- 
ings of delegates from the South.” 
Thereupon a gentleman from the South 
arose and said “ The brother from Neb- 
raska is mistaken. The South loves 
Abraham Lincoln.’ Another delegate 
from the South said “ Abraham Lincoln 
is the most popular man in the 
South.” The gentleman who was presid- 
ing at the time happened to be from 
Texas. He said ‘This has gone far 
enough. We will proceed to business. 
Robert E. Lee is the most popular man 
in the South.” Whereupon someone 
moved that the report be re-committed to 
the Committee on Temperance to see if 
they could not find some expression 
which gentlemen from the North would 
be sure would not hurt the feelings of 
gentlemen from the South. When the 
report came back, it said in effect ‘‘We 
recommend to the young men that they 
consider the temperance pledge of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and we would also call to 
their attention the fact that Robert E, 
Lee did not believe in the use of liquor.” 
This is an interesting illustration I think 
of true Christian comity, but we have 
really gone much farther. We have 
focused attention upon this evangelical 
call to our life and been able to study 
problems in our social life ina way that 
would have been impossible for separate 
bodies. We have formulated what is 
commonly called the ‘Social Creed of 
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the Churches” which in a general way 
opens the -approach of Christianity to 
social affairs. It may be of interest to 
learn that when the Progressive party 
undertook to reform the entire country, 
including the Republican party, it insert- 
ed in its platform a large section of the 
“‘ Social Creed of the Churches.” - We 
have instituted other efforts to.apply Christ- 
ianity, as the power of God, to the indivi, 
dual and.to all aspects of the nation’s life, 

The chief medium of this evangelism 
is the group of men composing the 
Executive Comm'ttee, who are responsible 
for the administration of the affairs of this 
co-operative denominationalism between 
the quadrennial sessions of the Council, 
There came to this group the conception 
that Christianity could be extended into 
international affairs. Now that is an. al- 
most revolutionary conception. So far.as 
I know this is the first time in which an 
effort has been made to apply organized 
Christianity to international affairs by 
moral and religious influence alone. 

Then providentially Japan came to our 
aid, I use that word “ providentially ” 
with the deepest feeling, because if we 
believe in God we believe that He will 
not leave us drifting about, forgetting all 
about us. In this particular moment 
providentially Dr. Gulick came to our 
side of the Pacific. He will tell you 
something of the labors he has wrought 
in the interests of this great fundamental 
principle of bringing Christianity into 
international relationships, but I want to 
say here that I think Dr. Gulick has 
rendered a service to the: United States 
and Christianity which ‘is oo beyond 
measure, I think I speak’ ‘without ex- 
aggeration. when I say that no man has 
been able so to make men in the United 
States stop and think in a Christian way 
about international relations as has he, 
and it is a great joy to us to think that 
Japan made that contribution to us. The 
questions which we have been facing 
under ‘the inspiration of Dr, Gulick are 
wider than that of relationship between 
our two countries; and to feel that 
Christianity has been able to make a 
significant contribution to the ideal of 
what international life ought to be is a 
source of satisfaction to us all. : 


- -The Spirit of Christ in International Relations 


We must still pray that the cross of 
Jesus Christ and the spirit of Jesus Christ 
may be brought fully into international 
relations. How far the matter has gone 
already is apparent in the fact that last 
June the Federal Council undertook to 
develop a group of embassies in the 
interest of the Christianizing of. inter- 
national -relationships throughout the 
world. Because of the particular group 
of incidents which had arisen it seemed 
desirable that one of these embassies be 
sent to Japan. It was intended that to 
whatever nations these embassies should 
go they should endeavor to build up a 
sense of Christian responsibility superior 
to any particular excitement or tendency 
of the moment. That was last spring. 
When that terrible moment of war came, 
the question at once arose as to. whether 
the. embassy to Japan might not better 
wait until the war had passed; but again 
it seemed a sort of providential moment in 
which we might carry from the churches 
of Jesus Christ in America the message 
that the war is not the outcome of religion 
but is the outcome of a failure to be 
religious. The very heart of our Chris- 
tian message is to-day the more evident, 
the more effective because we can see so 
clearly that it is impossible to build up a 
civilization without a realization of the 
principles of Jesus Christ. 

We are coming to see new meaning in 
the death of Christ. We see now that as 
Christians we are not to seek to get justice 
but are to give justice. This appeal 
comes to all Christians. There is no dis- 
tinction of any external sort; the only 
distinction is that between men who 
put into their lives the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ and men who do -not. - If Jesus 
Christ be really what we say He is, if we 
are really to take Him seriously; then we 
have an unparalleled opportunity for con- 


fidently asserting the power of the 
. vicarious, Christlike life. 
Church Federations are something 


more than platforms on which we can 
come and say nice things about each 
other. They are places where we can 
utilize our common experience in Jesus 
Christ. And that I take it, my friends, 
is ina way the meaning of this plan for 
Christian embassies of which Dr. Gulick 
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and I have the honor of being one. — In 
America it is an effort to make Christians 
feel that whatever may be our inter- 
national relationships, loyalty to: God_is 
supreme in our lives.” It is an effort to 
make churches feel the world over that 
they have at their disposal : unutilized 
power in the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is 
an effort to make all Christians feel our 
brotherhood: in Jesus Christ through 
sonship to one God and Father. 

Unless I am mistaken this is the first 
incident of the kind in the history of the 
Christian Church. There has been inter- 
ference of the churches in politics, but not 
till our day has the Christian community 
sought to evangelize internationalism. It 
is a great thing to havea part in such an 
undertaking—a great thing to belong toa 
community by which such an effort can 
be made. 

Last summer when the war broke out I 
was lecturing at-Chautauqua on the life of 
Jesus Christ and His teachings. I was 
saying, I suppose, almost what you would 
expect a Christian man to say on those 
subjects. Suddenly I asked myself ‘‘ Do 
you really believe what you are saying ?” 
The question continually intruded _ itself. 
I saw that if I did believe the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, love with ‘sacrifice attached 
to it was the principle upon which all the 
activities of life must be built; that upon 
which all international relationships must 
be built. Such a belief I saw ran counter 
to the world and I saw new meaning in 
Jesus’ word “ Not as the world gives give 
I unto you. Peace I leave with you.” 

It is in that spirit, my brethren, that we 
must face our problems, whether they be 
individual or national. We shall conquer 
only by the sign of the cross. There is 
great courage in thinking that you have 


the power of the universe back of you ; 


that as a Christian worker you are not 
dealing with merely superficial specula- 
tions. If only we can put the gospel of 
Jesus into universal operation we shall see 
its power and its blessings. 

We are at one of those moments in 
which great epochs are made. As I have 
studied history I have been struck with a 
fact which must have impressed you also. 
As Christianity has moved westward, 
every civilization and every land has dis- 
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covered with it some new and nobler 
conception of God. As our religion 
moved westward into the Roman empire 
it gained successively the conceptions of 
the Trinity, of sin and of the atonement. 
As it moved into Germany, England and 
America it emphasized faith and sacrifice 
and service. But Christianity did not 
stop in America. It still moves west- 
ward, It is passing on toa new home 
and a new and splendid development. 
Here in Asia is being developed still 
another phase of Christianity—the frater- 
nal, 
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Foreign missions will be looked back 
upon as being the effort of our civilization 
to carry its noblest ideals to civilizations 
it was to transform. Their results, I 
believe,, will be a conception of Christ 
which shall be more cogent, more con- 
straining than that which even we have 
known, To make Jesus Christ the 
Saviour of individuals and nations, of 
social forces and of a whole world that is 
being wrought into a unity it has never 
known, is our high and beneficent calling. 
May God’s blessing attend every such 
undertaking begun in His Name. 


KUMAMOTO BAND FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Forty years ago on January 30th the 
famous Kumamoto band signed their 
covenant of allegiance to Christ in 
their own blood on the top of historic 
Flowery Hill. One of that band who 
has remained faithful to the covenant 
ever since was Rev. D. Ebina. On 
January thirtieth of this year he was 
invited back to Kumamoto by the mem- 
bers of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Kumamoto Higher School, and 
the students, 129 strong, went with him 
to Flowery Hill and held a memorial 
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service under the old pine tree. Mr. 
Ebina spent four days in the city, living 
with the students in their cozy hostel, 
speaking to audiences of a thousand in 
the Ken assembly hall, in the government 
college and in the Lutheran Kyushu 
Gakuin, There were 150 inquirers en- 
rolled in the general meetings and 194 at 
Kyushu Gakuin. Kumamoto is noted 
for the leaders which it has produced for 
both church and state. Such events as 
this augur well for the future. 


~—— 
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AN OFFICIAL CHRISTIAN GREETING FROM 
AMERICA 


[The following letters were brought by Dr. Mathews to Japan.] 


THe WuitTE House 
WASHINGTON 


December 14, 1914. 
My dear Doctor Mathews : 


I greatly enjoyed our interview of the 
other day and find myself deeply and 
genuinely interested!in,the mission you are 
undertaking to Japan. Everything which 
can bring about a better and more cordial 
understanding between the people of this 
country and the people of Japan has, I 
need not tell you, my earnest approval. 

That the feeling of America towards 
Japan is one of genuine friendship I think 
you believe as strongly as I do, and any 
message of friendship and cooperation and 
mutual good will is undoubtedly from the 
American people themselves, 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wooprow Wizrson. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews, 

University of Chicago, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington. 
December 10, 1914. 

Doctor Shailer Mathews, 

President of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 
My dear Doctor : 

Iam very much gratified to learn that 
you are going to Japan. The visit which 
I made to that country nine years ago, 
although brief, made a lasting impression 
upon me and whenever I have had .op- 
portunity I have been glad to advise 
others to make the trip. It is especially 
fortunate that one of your general intel- 

-ligence and commanding position should 
acquaint yourself with our neighbors 
across the Pacific. 

As Secretary of State I shall give you 
letters to Count Okuma and our diploma- 
tic and consular officers, but I desire, 
unofficially and in my personal capacity, 
to assure you of the high hopes that I 


entertain of the value of your visit—not 
to yourself alone, but also to those among 
whom you go. 

As the head of the Council of Churches, 
representing thirty-three great denomina- 
tions and something like seventeen million 
members, your words ought to have 
weight when you tell the people there of 
the genuine friendship which the people 
of this nation feel toward the people of 
Japan. There is no country with which 
our relations are more amicable, there 
being but one subject upon which the 
two nations are not in entire agreement— 
the California question—but I have no 
doubt that a solution will be found for 
that question which will be honorable to 
both nations. In fact, I cannot believe 
that any dispute can arise between two 
such nations as the United States and 
Japan which will not yield to a peaceful 
settlement, both nations being animated 
as they are by a desire for justice and by 
sincere friendship each toward the other. 

In Christ’s prayer from the cross— 
“ Father forgive them for they know not 
what they do,’—a reason for error was 
given which has not been sufficiently 
recognized. Lack of knowledge is the 
fruitful source of many misunderstandings, 
international as well as individual, and 
mutual acquaintance must in the end 
result in increased amity and friendships. 

I am sure your visit to Japan will not 
only enable you to exert a larger in- 
fluence in informing American people, 
but that during your stay in Japan you 
will be able to increase the respect and 
confidence of the people there for our 
Government and our people by represent- 
ing American ideals and purpose. 

As you associate with the leaders of 
Japanese thought please gather from them 
any suggestions that may be offered ; 
ascertain what obstacles lie in the way 
and what acts cause misunderstanding, 
and upon your return give us the benefit 
of your observations and judgment. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. J. Bryan. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


To THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN JAPAN 
Greetings :— 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, on behalf of its 
thirty constituent denominations, has 
delegated two of our most honored and 
beloved representatives, to convey to 
you the assurance of our love unfeigned 
and of our prayers in your behalf. 

Professor Shailer Mathews, Doctor of 
Divinity, is the Dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, an 
author widely known among us, and for 
this quadrennium, President of the Federal 
Council. 

The Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, Doctor of 
Divinity, needs no introduction to you, 
for he has been a missionary in Japan for 
many years. “Since his return to Amer- 
ica upon his furlough, he has been invit- 
ed to our most prominent pulpits, has 
secured a hearing for the cause of Japan 
by the foremost men of our nation, and 
returns to you not only as your brother, 
but entrusted with the duty of represent- 
ing, with Dr. Mathews, this Federal 
Council. We are thus sending to you 
those who are well qualified to speak for 
us. 

We beg to assure you, dear brethren, 
of the interest with which we have noted 
the recent ‘history of Japan, that ancient 
and venerable nation with its notable 
achievements in the arts and sciences. 
With eager hand you have grasped what 
other peoples could offer for the enrich- 
ment of your life, and in turn you have 
contributed to the life of the world the 
inspiration of your fine enthusiasm: You 
have felt the stimulation of ethical ideals, 
the transcendant significance of moral 
values. In the industrial, intellectual and 
moral fields of your activity, America 
has noted your unwearied progress. 

But our deepest interest and sympathy 
have been evoked by the numbers of 
those who have been reaching out eager 
hands to God. Beyond all else the spec- 
tacle of so many in Japan, seeking after a 


deeper and stronger spiritual life, has 
moved and still moves our hearts. It is 
with such sympathy toward you, beloved 
brethren, that we send our messengers to: 
you. 

We believe that the religion of Jesus 
makes its largest possible contribution to_ 
the peace and up-lift of the world, not 
when it undertakes by ecclesiastical 
utterances and activities to solve the com- 
plex intellectual and practical problems 
of civilization, but rather when it leads 
men to the inner life of spiritual self- 
mastery and_ self-devotion, helps them to 
learn the privilege and joy of absolute 
trust in Christ our Lord, and enables them 
to appreciate the obligation of such loyal, 
devotion to Him as finds expression in 
holy and unselfish service of humanity. 

We are sending these, our brethren, to 
tell you as no written word of ours can 
tell, the sincerity of our affection, the 
eagerness of our desire, and the steady 
persuasion of our hope that we all, of the 
East and of the West, shall be one in 
Jesus Christ, 

We pray that in your land and in ours, 
faith shall have its satisfying vision of our 
Lord, that love shall be sanctified by His 
fellowship and that our common life shall 
be broadened in its sympathies and beau- 
tified with His likeness. 

May the God of love unite our hearts. 
in the bonds of holy sympathy, and 
bring us all into the joy of fellowship one 
with another through that diviner fellow- 
ship which is with the Father and with 
His Son our Saviour. 

May peace and prosperity abide in all 
the homes of Japan. May your schools 
be centers of intellectual light and your 
churches centers of moral life and spiritual 
power. May believers be multiplied and 
all your land be blest by Him who is the 
Light of the World, the Redeemer of 
mens ea Aa 

Now unto Him that is able to keep. 
you from falling and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory. 
with exceeding joy, to the only -wise God 
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our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power both now and ever, 
Amen. 
Your brethren in Christ : 
THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


CHARLES S, MAcFARLAND, 
General Secretary. 


Dear BrorHER IN CHRIST: 


In sending to you the message of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, I wish to add a 
word of personal greeting. The ties 
which bind Christians of all lands in the 
spiritual internationalism of the Kingdom 
of God are especially felt as one passes 
from his native land to a new world. 

I appreciate even more deeply than 
before my arrival in Japan the difficulties 
and the opportunities that face organized 
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Christianity in this land of amazing trans- 
formation and progress. And I rejoice 
that our faith in Jesus is already being 
shared by so many thousands. The hour 
is critical for the world in many ways, 
but the gospel of Jesus Christ can be 
counted upon to lead men into larger 
fraternity and more truly sacrificial living. 
There should be no discouragement in 
the hearts of those who serve the Lord 
Christ. 

I trust the message of the Federal 
Council will convey the feeling of true 
fellowship in which it has been sent. The 
Christians of America have the churches 
of Japan upon their hearts, and wish in 
turn to be retnembered in the prayers of 
the Japanese Brethren. 


Yours in Christian faith and Fellowship. 
(Signed) SHamteR Maruews. 


Kebatigelors: 
Tokyo. 


A PERSONAL LETTER OF GREETINGS TO 
PASTORS AND MISSIONARIES 


By SIDNEY L. GULICK 


Tokyo, Feb. 11, 1915. 


Beloved Fellow-Workers for the 
Establishment of the Kingdom of 
God in Japan. 


The circumstances under which I am 
returning to Japan at this time are such 
that it seems desirable to let you know 
how the Lord has been guiding me during 
the past year and ahalf. For the full 
success of the mission that brings Dr. 
Mathews and myself to Japan depends 
largely on the continuing cooperation of 
the entire Christian body of Japan. You 
will therefore kindly allow me to write 
‘somewhat fully. 

You may recall that I left Japan rather 
suddenly in June 1913. There was fear 
that the trouble was returning which had 
sent me to the hospital the preceding 
December. That fear proved groundless. 
The Lord, as I now see, took me home 
that I might enter upon other work, 
Even before reaching America that con- 


viction began to take shape in my mind. 
The outcome of the past eighteen months 
has deepened that conviction. A brief 
rehearsal of what has been happening will 
make clear what I mean. 

California’s anti-alien legislation in the 
spring of 1913 caused considerable resent- 
ment, you will remember, in Japan. Many 
missionary groups passed resolutions and 
did wha‘ they could to relieve the tension 
and remedy the situation. The Japan 
Mission of the American Board sent 
(January 1913) a petition to the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America to appoint a Commission for 
the study of the whole problem of the 
relations of America with Japan from 
the standpoint of the teachings of Jesus 
and to take such steps as might seem 
wise for the solution of the problem. 

When J arrived in California in July I 
found so much misinformation and mis- 
understanding even among the best citizens 


of California in regard to the Japanese 
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question, that it soon became clear to 
me that I could render no more important 
service for the up-building of the King- 
dom of God in Japan than by helping as 
I might to get our people in America to 
see the facts as they are and be ready 
to enact legislation that would more ade- 
quately embody the principles of Jesus 
in internationnl relations. I spent four 
months in California studying into the 
facts, which resulted in the publication, 
during the winter, of a volume entitled 
“The American Japanese Problem.” 

As I studied and wrote and discussed, 
a method of the solution gradually took 
shape in my mind. It involved legislation 
dealing with the entire immigration ques- 
tion, restricting immigration, on the same 
principle, from every land, providing for 
specific alien education, and giving right 
of naturalization to all who shall qualify. 
Such a policy would provide for the just 
demands alike of California and of Japan. 

I went to the Eastern States in Novem- 
ber and had opportunity to present to 
officials of the Federal Council the above 
mentioned appeal for a commission to 
study the Japanese problem, A prelimi- 
nary Commission of twenty was appointed 
in January 1914 to consider whether 
or not such a standing Commission was 
advisable. 

Meanwhile a Committee of three was 
appointed, representing the Federal Coun- 
cil, the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
and the Committee of Council and Refer- 
ence (Secretaries of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies and Boards of the United 
States and Canada) whose duty was to 
arrange for meetings at which I could 
present the Japanese question. Beginning 
in January I traveled and spoke widely 
throughout the northern, eastern and 
central states. I visited Washington three 
times, addressed the Senate Committee 
on Immigration, had private conferences 
with quite a number of the members of 
Congress, and was granted interviews by 
President Wilson and Secretary Bryan. 
I preached not only in churches of many 
denominations but also spoke before 
mens clubs and Chambers of Commerce in 
the principal cities. During the eighteen 
months of my furlough I have made 259 
addresses, I prepared a pamphlet on the 
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Japanese question of which 20,000 copies 
have been used. During the year the 
Federal Council has raised and expended 
for this work some $10,000. The press 
has given pretty wide and _ favorable 
publicity to my proposals. I have found 
a universal desire to do justice to Japan. 
The heart of the American people I have 
found to be right. What is now needed 
is information which in time should 
result in organization and coordination of 
activity in order to secure the requisite 
legislation. 

In April 1914 the preliminary Com- 
mission reached its conclusion and esta- 
blished .the ‘Commission on Relations 
with Japan.’ On the request of the 
Federal Council, the American Board 
released me temporarily for service with 
this “ Japan Commission”? my official 
status being named “ Representative on 
International Relations.” 

Before summer arrived two lines of 
action had been decided upon :—the first, 
a fresh investigation of the Japanese ques- 
tion in as impartial and thorough a way 
as possible. For this Professor H. A. 
Millis of the University of Kansas was 
secured, who devoted the summer to the 
work. He was peculiarly fitted for it 
as he had been engaged for three years 
as the head of the Congressional Immi- 
gration Commission — Western Division. 
The report of his recent investigations, 
just completed, constitutes an important 
monograph upon the Japanese in America, 
It is now in the hands of the Japan Com- 
mission of the Federal Council, Each 
member of the Commission, moreover, 
was to carry on his own independent 
studies. Drs. Haven and North were 
particularly asked to study the Japan side 
of the problem during their visit to Japan 
in the autumn of 1914. 

The second line of action decided upon 
was to send to Japan a “ Christian Em- 
bassy”’ to carry greetings of the Churches 
of America to the Churches and Christians 
of Japan, to assure them of the serious 
interest of American churches in the 
Japanese problem and of the purpose to 
take such steps as may be needful and 
practicable to reach some solution satis- 
factory alike to Japan and America 
because providing for the just claims of 
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both. The secondary purpose of this 
“‘Embassy ” was to gather such fresh 
information as may be available for the 
more successful carrying out in America 
of the much needed campaign of edu- 
cation. 

At the request of the Commission on 
Relations with Japan the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council appointed 
Dr. Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago and 
President of the Federal Council of the 
churches of Christ in America for the 
present quadrennium to serve upon this 
“Christian Embassy.”’ The Trustees of 
the University of Chicago regarded this 
appointment of such importance as to 
warrant them in giving Dean Mathews 
leave of absence for the winter quarter, 
1915. I was appointed as the second 
member of the Embassy. 

While the purpose of the Federal 
Council Commission on relation with 
Japan is to promote better mutual under- 
standing and good will, resulting ultimate- 
ly, we hope, in the enactment of equita- 
ble legislation, and while I have per- 
sonally spoken and written with con- 
siderable definiteness on this matter and 
have formulated what seems to me to be 
the needed Oriental policy, the Japan 
Commission as such has not yet com- 
mitted itself to any definite proposals. 
Some months must still pass before that 
will be possible or desirable. The results 
of the authorized investigations and the 
report of this Embassy must be carefully 
considered before the Japan Commission 
will be in a position to know just what 
concrete steps it can wisely recommend 
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to the constituent bodies of the Federal 
Council. 

My observations, including those made 
in California last month, make it clear to 
me that a change has taken place in 
the general American attitude toward the 
Japanese question. Indifference is passing 
away and the importance of establishing 
and maintaining right international rela- 
tions is widely felt. The country including 
the leaders of organized labor unions, is 
becoming ready for the adoption of a com- 
prehensive general immigration policy. 

This does not mean, however, that 
nothing remains for us to do. We are 
now beginning, rather than ending our 
campaign in America. We need your 
aid and your prayers. Dr. Mathews 
and I will welcome suggestions offered 
personally or by correspondence. We 
wish to learn from all trust worthy sources 
in order that our report may be accurate 
and helpful. 

Here in Japan there is need of a better 
understanding of the American side of the 
question. Each country needs to look with 
knowledge and sympathy on the perplex- 
ing problems of the other. Japanese 
pastors and missionaries have a special 
opportunity and duty along these lines. 

I pray that the Heavenly Father may 
bless you richly in proclaiming the gospel 
of love and life, of peace and good will, 
and that we all may be guided to know and 
to do that which will serve to establish 
His Kingdom in this land and to Christi- 
anize the relations between all nations and 
races. 

Fraternally yours in Christ, 
(Signed) Srpney L. Gutick. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND ORIENTALS 


AN APPEAL FOR AN ADEQUATE POLICY 


Action of the Federal Council’s Commission on Relations with Japan 
P 


The awakening of Asia and her rapid 
acquisition of important elements of Occi- 
dental civilization inaugurates a new era 
in world history in which Asia is to play 
a new and increasingly important role. 
Whether that role shall be one of peace, 
good will and mutual co-operation, or 
one controlled by increasing suspicion 
and fear between the East and the West, 
will depend largely on the attitude of the 
Western nations themselves. 

It has seemed to many of our citizens 
who have become familiar with the ques- 
tions raised by this more intimate and 
ever-increasing contact with the Orient 
that the United States might well adopt 
a more adequate Oriental policy. ‘There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Commission on 
Relations with Japan appointed by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America urge upon Congress and 
upon the people of the United States the 
importance of adopting an Oriental policy 
based upon a just and equitable regard 
for the interests of all the nations con- 
cerned, and to this end suggests that 
the entire immigration problem be taken 
up at an early date, providing for com- 
prehensive legislation covering all phases 
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of the question (such as the limitation 
of immigration and the registration, dis- 
tribution, employment, education and 
naturalization of immigrants) in such a 
way as to conserve American institutions, 
to protect American labor from dangerous 
economic competition and to promote 
an intelligent and enduring friendliness 
among the people of all nations, 


Cuartes R. Brown, 
Hamizton Hott, 
Wim I, Haven, 
CuarLes R, HENDERSON, 
E. R. HENprRIx, 
JeremiaH W., JENKS, 
ALBERT G. Lawson, 
FREDERICK Lyncu, 
Francis J. McConnett, 
Joun R. Mort, 

Frank Mason Norru, 
Doremus SCUDDER, 
Rosert E. SPEER, 
GEORGE E. VINCENT, 
Amos P. WILDER, 
Srpney L. GUtLIcK, 


Representative on International Rela- 
tions. 
CHARLES S, MACFARLAND, 
Secretary. 
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THE CHRISTIAN FAITH NOT TO BE 
INTIMIDATED BY WAR 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 


[It is our purpose to present each month some message dealing with the spiritual aspect of the 


present war. C 
virile, faith inspiring words.—Editor.] 


We allow ourselves to be too easily 
intimidated by the noise of contemporary 
history. What we experience ourselves 
seems bigger than the experience of all 
other times. We see it out of proportion 
and drop into the way of saying of it, 
“There never was anything like this be- 
fore. It is the greatest crisis which 
humanity has ever met.” All about us 
men are saying this of the present world 


situation. The world, they think, is fall- 
ing apart. It seems the very end of all 
things. To their bewildered and over- 


powered minds all things are confused 
and unsettled and vague questionings 
arise out of their dread before the facts 
of the day. 

But we ought to refuse to be brow- 
beaten in this way. This is not the end 
of the world. 

For the end of the world was long ago 

When the ends of the world waxed free 


When Rome was lost in a sea of slaves 
And the sun fell into the sea. 


When Caesar’s sun fell out of the sky 
And whoso hearkened right 
Could only hear the plunging 
Of the nations in the night. 


When the ends of the earth came marching in 
To torch avd cresset gleam 

And the roads of the world that lead to Rome 
Were filled with faces that moved like foam 
Like faces in a dream. 


To the men of that day the world was 
a vastly darker and more hopeless wreck- 
age than our world is to us. Most of the 
world is at peace. All the old things are 
not shaken. We have no such ground 
for paralyzed fear before the facts of our 
time as the men of that age had. And 
even in modern times is this shaking more 
terrible than the tumult of the middle of 
the last century when Japan was passing 
through the most radical transformation 
possible to a nation, and the Taiping 
Rebellion, the most colossal single incident 
in history, was upheaving China, and the 
Sepoy Mutiny was raging in India, and 


This month we are glad to reprint from “The North American Student,” Dr. Speer’s 


Russia, Turkey, Great Britain and France 
were locked in the Crimean War, and the 
slave trade was desolating the interior of 
Africa, and the United States was torn 
asunder in the Civil War? If the world 
survived all those horrors it will survive 
now. If we can read that history with a 
steady mind we must not be asphyxiated 
by the fumes of present day European 
politics. 

And after all, what new principles are 
disclosed in this strife? There is not a 
single new human passion or political 
problem involved. If we knew where we 
were last year and had our bearings then, 
there is nothing in the thunder of a few 
thousand guns or in the unspeakable 
atrocity of the fact of war before the face 
of God to overcome us or make us lose 
our bearings now. If we were able to 
believe in God and His goodness last 
year we have no less reason for believing 
in them now. Just as the noise of battle 
should not destroy our perspective of 
history so it should not be allowed to rob 
us of God. It is more difficult to recon- 
cile the Lisbon earthquake, as Voltaire 
realized, or the last Chinese famine, or 
the Pelee eruption with the friendliness of 
the universe, with the goodness and power 
of God, than the European war. For 
this is man’s doing, and while it is an 
awfully gigantic wrong doing, yet morally 
we have just as great a problem in the 
wrong doing of peace, in the traffic of 
prostitution, in the organized liquor busi- 
ness, in theft and violence, and in the 
innumerable evils that cloak themselves 
in as respectable defenses as are urged 
to-day in defense of war by those who 
brought on this unforgivable crime. We 
are all wrong in our supposition that the 
war makes faith in God difficult, or any 
more difficult than it always is. Not a 
single new issue is presented by the war 
to a theistic faith that it has not already 
faced and solved on grounds that are as 
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valid amid the roar of cannon and the 
groans of men as among the roses in the 
afternoon of peace. 

We need to beware also of untrue 
thought and speech about moral and 
spiritual values. Undoubtedly God will 
bring good out of the war just as He has 
brought good out of all the mixed and the 
unmixed evil tragedies of history. But 
the war is doing and will do also incalcul- 
able harm. On both sides we shall have 
to count up the cost because it is history 
and life. But why do we say that we 
shall have to do so any more this year 
than last? Perhaps a thousand years 
from now, or a thousand thousand, we 
shall see that 1913 was a more significant 
year in history than 1914. After all it 
was in the long education and preparation 
of the years before that this was made 
ready, just as to-day unnoticed the future 
is being moulded and set. Life is life 
and the moral issues are in it always. 
And we need to look at life calmly and 
steadily and see it whole and not lose in 
an hour’s lurid glare of human madness 
the Light of the World that is here never 
to be extinguished. 

But men say, “Where is He then! 
Where is God? Why does He not an- 
swer? Was He ever prayed to as men 
are praying to Him now?” Yes-certain- 
ly He has been so prayed to. For a 
generation men have prayed by their 
passions and jealousies and suspicions and 
ambitions, and by their cold hard deeds, 
“O God,” they have prayed, “send us 
hell.” Perhaps it was not to God that 
they prayed although it was His name 
that they used. They laid out all the 
causes, and energies, and predisposings 
and arrangements which must inevitably 
issue in this revel of relapse and how now 
can they ask that the word of their lips 
should rend in an hour the deadly work 
of their hands and hearts for years upon 
years? Let man ask God to cleanse 
his heart and teach him peace and 
the end will come before the day’s 
sun sets. But man will not do this. 
He is sure he is right and that his foe is 
wrong and he will have God come in on 
one condition only, namely that He comes 
in for him. And how can God work in 
such a world? And are we sure that we 
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neutrals are praying otherwise than the 
belligerents pray? Our hearts are full 
of pride and self satisfaction, we think of 
gain at others’ loss, we have unclean 
hands of our own, and all around us our 
teachers are telling us to be wise and to 
learn the very lessons from which Europe 
is now reaping its harvest of agony and 
death. Who are praying in the name of 
Jesus Christ and in the will of God whom 
He revealed, not toa God of battles but 
to Jesus’s Father, and are failing in their 
prayer? The hour that the world begins 
thus to pray it will be heard. 

Let it be clearly stated that the war has 
not shaken a single reality or altered the 
basis of a single Christian truth. It has 
not affected one claim made by or in 
behalf of Jesus Christ. It has confirmed 
them as every fact of life confirms them. 
Some people talk of the war as a proof 
of the failure of Christianity. Those who 
talk thus are usually men who never 
professed to have tried it themselves. 
Where has it failed? Who has tried it 
and shown its failure? Who are the men 
or the nations who have been forgiving 
as Christ forgave, who have sought not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
who have loved others more than they 
have loved themselves? What nations 
have done these things? Christianity has — 
not failed. It has not even been tried. 
If men say that it has failed because it 
has not been able to get itself tried, is that 
its fault? Famines are caused by a failure 
of bread. There was no bread, therefore 
there was a famine. If there had been 
bread there would have been no famine. 
In that same sense this war has been 
caused by the failure of ,Christianity. 
And yet Christianity was there all the 
time, and men would not have it. It was 
as though in time of famine bread was at 
hand in abundance and men refused to 
take it. Is it the bread’s fault that there 
is famine if men have it and reject it? 

No, the war offers no new reason for 
doubt. It does offer a mighty challenge 
to faith. As clearly as sunlight we see 
now that only Christ truly accepted as 
Lord could have averted this war, that 
only He can end it and all war forever, 
and do for the hate and shame of man 
the work of a redeeming love. 
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A REVIEW OF MISSIONARY WORK IN CENTRAL 
JAPAN, 1874—1914 


By Rev. JAMES H. PETTEE, D. D. 


[A paper read at the fortieth anniversary of the Central Japan Missionary Association] 


In March 1873, just a few months 
before our forty year period opens, 
Bishop Petitjean sent from Nagasaki to 
Hongkong this message to be transmitted 
by telegraph to the Missionary Society in 
Paris. 

“Edicts against Christians removed. 
Prisoners freed. Inform Rome. Propa- 
gation of Faith, Holy Infancy. Need 
immediately fifteen missionaries.” This 
incident marks in a dramatic way the 
close of the long period in Japan of 
martyrdom for the faith, of persistent 
persecution of Christians by the govern- 
ment under the sanction of law. Its term 
of severest cruelty in modern times was 
from 1867 to 1873. 

Some of the Kyushu Christians had 
been deported to Koriyama near Nara, and 
there every effort was made, but unsuccess- 
fully, by the authorities and the Buddhist 
priests to induce them to recant. Some 
sixty others were confined in Kochi and 
it was the strength of their faith that 
deeply imprest Kataoka Kenkichi the 
Christian president during five terms of 
Japan’s national Diet, and led him to 
write years later in the Fukuin Shimpo 
“To them I attribute my first leaning 
toward Christianity and my subsequent 
Christian belief.” ‘In outward demeanor 
they were quiet and undemonstrative but 
deep down ‘in their hearts there was 
religious fervor which no amount of 
persecution could quench.” It is a 
historical fact of special interest to us all 
at the present moment that one of the 
officials prominent in this early chapter of 
modern religious history in Japan, in its 
international bearings, was Okuma Shige- 
nobu, now Premier of this progressive 
empire. 

Turning now to Protestant doings, let 
me remind you that our one representative 
in the list of martyrs lived in Central 
Japan. Ishikawa Einosuke, Rev. O. H. 
Gulick’s teacher was arrested at Kobe on 
June 30, 1871 and died in prison at 


Kyoto in November, 1872. His wife 
imprisoned with him was released after a 
short time: Turning from a review of 
these dark days of persecution, we rejoice 
to note that the time of fuller light and 
happier omens dawned with the opening 
of our forty year period under special 
review today. 

The first meeting of our association 
(known then as the Osaka and Kobe 
Missionary Association) was held at the 
residence of Rev. (later Ven. Archdeacon) 
C. F. Warren, Osaka October 20, 1874. 
There were present sixteen persons repre- 
senting three Missions, viz. Rev. C. F. 
Warren (chairman) and Mrs. Warren of 
the Church Miss. Soc. Dr. Henry Laning 
(sec.) and Rev. Messrs, A. R. Morris and 
J. K. Quinby of the Amer. Epis. Mission, 
and Rev. Messrs. Atkinson, Davis, Dexter, 


Gordon end Gulick, Drs. Berry and 
Taylor, Mrs. O. H. Gulick and the 
Misses M. E. Gouldy, and Julia A. 


Gulick of the Amer. Board Mission: Mr. 
Warren read a paper on the “ Position of 
Christianity in Japan ”’ and at the afternoon, 
session (for it was an all-day meeting) 
Dr. Berry read a paper on Medical 
Missions. 

At the second meeting held the follow- 
ing June, Mr. Morris read a paper on 
“The Acquisition of the Japanese Lan- 
guage.” In the discussion which ensued, 
Mr. Quinby asked “at what stage of 
proficiency in the language it might be 
deemed best to commence preaching.” 
The variety of answers showed that same 
freedom of thought and diversity of view 
which happily has characterized our 
discussions down to the present time. As 
were the fathers so are we. J. D. Davis 
advocated beginning early and thought 
that the danger of doing harm was small, 
and some good might be done. At the 
other extreme Mr. Warren believed in 
being well grounded in the language 
before beginning to use it publicly. He 
also advocated the study of Chinese 
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characters while Mr. Gulick argued in 
favor of the vernacular. 

Mission Schools was the subject for 
discussion. at the third meeting, with 
papers by Mr. Gulick and Miss Talcott. 
At the fourth, ‘“‘ Mission Life in its relation 
to Mission Work.” By this time the 
membership of the association had been 
helpfully increased by the addition of 
such efficient missionaries as Bishop 
Williams, Dr. A. H. Adams, Rev. Messrs. 
Evington, DeForest, Learned and Leavitt. 
In connection with the last named it may 
be mentioned that in the meeting held in 
Kobe Jan. 9, 1877 he read a paper on 
“ How shall selfsupport among the native 
churches be fostered?”’ Then and there 
I suppose he nailed his self-support flag to 
the mast and it remained there till he left 
the country. Apparently about 300 
different persons have been active 
members during these past forty years. 

Historians generally agree that the 
period from 1873 to 1882 (or 3) marked 
the real opening of Japan in modern times 
to Christian work. Forty years ago today, 
as nearly as I can figure it out, there were 
just 100 Protestant missionaries including 
wives in Japan representing 12 different 
missions. Amer. Epis. 10, Amer. Presbyt. 
12, Amer. Reformed 10, Amer. Board 
21,C. M.S. 12, Amer. Baptist 7, -S.P.G. 
2, Amer. Meth. 10, Edin. Med. Miss. 2, 
U. P. C. of Scotland 6, and the Woman’s 
Union 5, Total 100. About 40 of these 
were located in Central Japan. By 
central Japan I mean the portion from 
Nagoya to Hiroshima. Today there are 
290 in this same section. There were 
five churches in all Japan, two in Yoko- 
hama and one each in Tokyo, Kobe and 
Osaka, with a total membership of about 
85. Possibly there were 100 baptized 
Japanese in all the Far East one fitth of 
these in Central Japan. And this after 
fifteen years of missionary activity in the 
Tokyo and Nagasaki sections and five in 
Central Japan. 

Here are a few glimpses at missionary 
life and general conditions in Japan nearly 
four decades ago. Wrote Mrs. DeForest 
in 1910 “In those days, on account of 
Dr. Gordon’s eyes, the prayer meetings 
were held for some weeks without a lamp, 
but when the report was circulated that 
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we Christians worshipped idols when we 
were in the dark, we lighted the lamps 
though we had to meet without him,” 

Wrote Dr. Davis the same year, “‘ We 
removed to Kyoto Oct. 19, 1875, eleven 
days before our eldest son Merle was 
born. As soon as it was known that Mr. 
Neesima and my family had entered the 
city to open a Christian school a storm of 
opposition arose on the part of Budddist 
and Shinto priests, with the result that the 
governor turned against us so that for six 
years “To be or not to be was the 
question.” 

Wrote Miss Barrows, “There was a 
small hymn book which did not furnish 
suitable hymns for all occasions. We 
may suppose this was the reason why 
“Destruction is near” was sometimes 
sung at weddings.’’ Miss Julia Gulick 
thus describes her first experience as a 
Sunday School teacher. She was sub- 
stituting for her sister-in-law Mrs. O. H. 
Gulick with a class of small boys before 
her. Reading the names in Romaji she 
started off nimbly, O Bun San, O Jun San 
till the third boy, now the Reverend S. 
Murakami pastor of Suma Kumiai church, 
looked up and said quietly “We don’t 
put O into boys’ names.” “That lesson 
was never forgotten.” 

Pioneer Enterprises. As missionary 
work was opened in the Yokohama- 
Tokyo and Nagasaki districts ten years 
earlier than in Central Japan we naturally 
and rightly expect to find the beginnings 
of different enterprises in these eastern or 
western centres rather than in our own 
district but we have a creditable showing 
after all. Here are some that have 
occurred tome. A few of them of course 
slightly antedate our forty year period 
under review but the list as a whole is 
germane to our subject. 

First mission station opened in other 
than treaty ports, Kyoto 1875. First 
really interior mission stations opened, 
Okayama and Kanazawa 1879. First 
permission obtained from the central 
government to teach anatomy by dis- 
section, This was in 1873 by Dr. Berry 
at the Hyogo-ken Hospital. He had a 
class of ten students. 

Prison reform inaugurated through the 
efforts of Dr. Berry 1873—4. First 
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Training School for Nurses opened at 
Kyoto, by Dr. Berry and Miss Linda 
Richards. 

First original tract in Japanese (there 
had been one translation earlier at Yoko- 
hama) Chika Michi by Dr. Davis. 

Frst permission given to Japanese 
pastors to address convicts regularly on 
Sunday on Morals and Religion. This 
was in Hyogo prison in Sept 1880. 
Probably, but not certainly, The first 
printed hymnbook—in Japanese (in the 
spring of 1874). Possibly a small one by 
Mr. Loomis antedated the Kobe one by 
a few months but the exact date of the 
Yokohama publication is unknown, 

First propagation of the principle of 
self-support (by Mr. Leavitt and Mr. 
Sawayama) and the first organization of 
self-supporting churches. 

First ordination of Japanese to the 
Christian ministry. 

First Sunday School conducted in 
Japanese. In Kobe, Dr. Berry Supt. 

First C. E, Societies formed, (among 
the children of missionaries in 1885 by 
Dr. Davis at Kyoto and among Japanese 
students by Miss Gill (later Mrs. Seve- 
rance) at Okayama in 1888, and a little 
later at Kobe and Kanagawa _ Girls’ 
Schools.) 

First Protestant 
1887 by Juji Ishii. 

First Social Service work undertaken 
by a lady missionary for the very poor, 
by Miss Adams. 

First Factory Girls’ Home‘ opened by 
Christians—at Matsuyama. 

First girl rescued by purchase from 
a house of ill-fame. It was here in Osaka 
in 1892 and cost yex 75, of which the 
brothel keeper himself contributed one 
yen. Mr. Murphy’s campaign in Nagoya 
which was the first of its particular kind 
was in 1879. Some 20 years before this 
Mr. O. H. Gulick wrote of the con- 
version of a brothel keeper in Hikone 

‘who voluntarily freed all the young 
women in his service. 

First successful experiments in girls’ 
schools away from treaty ports, (Kyoto 
and Hiroshima.) ; 

First Kindergarten Training School—at 
Kobe. 

First Grant-in-aid from the Emperor for 


Orphanage opened 
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a Christian institution, ye 2,000, for 
Okayama Orphanage in 1903. 

The first ‘ Keswick’ missionary, Mr. 
Buxton with his Interdenominational: 
Evangelistic Band. 

The first organized work of Missions, 
Presbyterian 1885, Methodist 1886, and 
Baptist 1889 from the South Land in the 
United States. 

The first Mission work to be opened by 
a Japanese. I refer to the Free Method- 
ists. Their first missionaries came in 
1903, but a Japanese named Kakihara 
began their work in 1895. 

The first Inter-island Mission by plucky 
devoted Capt. Bickel and his wonderful 
Fiukuin Maru. 

The first discovery—always after a 
rainstorm—of small fishes high up on a 
mountain sacred to Buddhism, a marvel 
which an able professor of Natural History 
could not solve until he was informed that 
a Kyoto fishman who sorted his fish at a 
spot just above where the little wigglers 
were found later was probably the man 
behind the miracle. The first and only 
Omi Mission, I don’t know how to chara- 
cterize it ina word, but the only one of 
its sort in the Far East; the first and 
only successful Jack of all trades (he lives 
at 31 Kawaguchi-cho Osaka); the only 
Hieisan and upper Arima Valley and the 
only Osaka flanked by the only Kobe and 
the only Kyoto. Doubtless many of you 
can think of other pioneer movements in 
Central Japan to add to this hastily 
prepared list. 

About 1884 questions relating to extra- 
territoriality and revision of the treaties 
were much discussed. Dr. Greene read a 
paper an hour long “which was listened 
to with marked interest and attention,” but 
I notice that at the next meeting H. J. 
Foss moved that the time for reading of 
papers be limited to thirty minutes and it 
was so voted. At the April meeting in 
1884 a _ resolution was unanimously 
adopted, the gist of which was that in the 
opinion of the undersigned ‘“ the time had 
arrived when substantial modifications 
should be made in those provisions of the 
existing treaties which give exceptional 
privileges to the subjects and citizens of 
the Treaty Powers and which are con- 
sidered by the Japanese government and 
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people to be an infringement of their just 
and sovereign rights as an independent 
nation.” The first signature to this 
historic’ document was Bishop ~Poole’s of 
sainted memory. Then follow 26 other 
names a full half being of those who are 
no longer numbered among the living 
here on earth. Ah, with what a clearer 
vision and a wider sympathy they must 
view these racial and sectarian questions 
that still oft trouble the rest of us! Again 
in 1890 similar action was taken. This 
time 50 signatures were secured. The 
following year Dr. Alexander read a 
thoroughly sane helpful paper on “ Recent 
Developments of the Japanese Nationalistic 


Spirit as affecting our Work and 
fethods.” A lively discussion followed 
but entirely in an optimistic tone. » Dr. 


Gordon related a story illustrating the 
position of missionaries in Japan under 
present conditions, comparing them to 
shijt. .When they do not fit, the saz are 
shaved down to fit the house not the 
house to fit the shai. At the time of 
the China war, (1895) the Association 
joined with other associations in sending 
chaplains (¢monshi) to the army. For 
this purpose over 1200. yex was raised, of 
which 900.’ came from the missionaries, 
Five Japanese and two foreigners Drs, 
Gordon and Hail were sent to the camps. 

In 1889 the name of the association 
was changed to The Missionary Associ- 
ation of Central Japan and some slight 
changés were made in the constitution 
and bylaws. Full membership in the 
Association has always been open to 
women and their work has_ received 
fitting recognition. Almost every imagin- 
able subject that can come before such an 
association has been debated, and every 
sort of Christian activity, evangelistic 
educational, eleemosynary, has received 
treatment. 

It is of special interest for us to note at 
the present time that during these two 
score years under review Japan has 
engaged in seven wars, two civil and five 
foreign ones, the Saga revolt in 1874 of 
brief duration, and the Satsuma rebellion 
in 1877 when great Saigo was finally 
defeated, those for the home affairs, while 
for the foreign ones the Formosan 
invasion in 1874, the China war in ’94 
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and ’95, the Boxer trouble in 1900, the 
Russian- war in 1904 and ’o5, and now 
the German or Great War as the American 
papers designate it. And yet we mission- 
aries have always taken the position and 
rightly so that Japan was a peace-loving 
nation, and it is one of the suggestive 
though strange paradoxes of history that 
her premier at this present moment is 
the president of the Japan Peace Society. 
In matters relating to preparation for war 
and prosecution of the same, Japan has 
followed European precedents. We may 
regret that she has been quite so apt a 
pupil but we cannot charge her with bad 
faith. While the situation today calls for 
the exercise of special caution on our part 
and freedom from a partizan attitude in 
the present struggle, we shall be untrue to 
our best precedents in the past if we do 
not by special prayer and by individual 
and united effort do all in our power for 
the relief of suffering, and the restoration 
of peace ona basis of righteous conduct 
and fraternal international relations. 

A great task still lies before the 
Christian church in Japan. But it has 
devoted leaders, and accumulated and 
varied experience and an increasing sense 
of responsibility for the salvation of the 
whole people. This it is that gives us 
hope for the future. 

To sum up briefly my impressions of 
the lessons to be learned from the records 
of our association and of the Christian 
movement generally during these past 
forty years, I name: 

Ist. Gratitude for the unity of spirit 
and harmony of fellowship amid variety 
of views and methods of work manifested 
in all these years. eh 

2nd. The power of personality and 
the timely insistence on some neglected 
phase of truth. 

3rd, The emphasis always insistently 
placed since the first utterances of Warren 
and Greene and Davis and Delorest and 
many others on the imperative need of 
attaining and holding a sympathetic 
attitude toward the people whom we had 
come to Christianize. 

4th. The happy reliance usually 
placed on /eadership rather than /ords/ip, 
the leadership of character, of ideas and o 
service, not the lordship of over-sea’ . 
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dominion or mere ecclesiastical sover- 
eignty. 

5th. The Heh ideal insisted upon from 
eatly days in “the matter of language 
acquirement, knowledge of the people and 
recognition of the worth of many of the 
nation’s older beliefs and customs, Dr. 
DeForest refused to begin public preaching 
till he had: had four years of preparation. 

6th. The all-round development of our 
work, especially the large place given to 
schools and the use. of the printing 
press, 

7th. The. constant widening of our 
individual horizons as we have climbed 
the heights of knowledge and accomplish- 
ment. Let me use here the words of 
another, one who set us an exhausting pace 
in this matter, ‘‘ We came out loaded with 
a lot of traditional ideas, but we are en- 
larged by living in this great, historic East 
that God has always loved and led.” 
- 8th. The persitent, insistent emphasis 
placed on the need of private prayer and 
daily Bible study for the cultivation of the 
spiritual life. 

gth. The constant presentation of the 
chief essentials of the Christian religion, 
even when some of these central truths 
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were not welcomed by the Japanese public. 
1oth.—-and finally for ten is the symbol 


- ef completeness in this country—The 
increasing tendency through the years on 
the part of both missionary and Japanese 


preachers to lay the main emphasis on 
Christ-likeness of character and conduct 
as the centre and. circumference. of the 
Gospel message. Our leader is the con- 
quering Christ, the Prince of Peace, the 
Son of God, the Servant of Man with the 
Cross as his sign-manual. 

In that name have a host victories been, 
won since 1874. By this sign and it 
alone will the still greater conquests be 
secured that the coming forty years 
surely have in store for. us. and. our 
successors. Forty years look down upon 
us here today and their message is summed 
up in the one great word Jiunanuel, God 
with us, and with all who love and serve 
him. “One with God is a majority” 
We are an army 10,000 strong here in 
Central Japan. Further victories are 


assured. The citadels of sin and ignor- 
ance and stupid opposition are falling. 
It is for us to enter in and occupy in 
the name of ‘true discipleship. God be 
with us till our work is done. 
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STUMBLING BLOCKS IN THE WAY OF JAPANESE 
INQUIRERS AND HOW TO REMOVE THEM 


REV. DANJO EBINA* 


The stumbling blocks in the way of 
Japanese inquirers after Christ are as 
varied as the inquirers themselves: “a 
hundred men, a hundred complexions.” 
But I shall take up tonight some of the 
difficulties and doubts which grow out of 
the national and religious background of 
the Japanese people. 


War AND UNIVERSAL LOVE 


First I would mention the oft repeated 
question ‘‘Can war be reconciled with 
the universal love professed by Christ- 
ianity?”’ Inquirers say that judged by 
the central spirit of Christianity war must 
be branded as utterly evil. To men of 
simple minds who demand a flat “ yes” 
or “no” we would naturally admit that 
to be true; but upon analyzing the ques- 
tion more carefully we must see that it 
cannot be disposed of so simply. To be 
sure war is the result of selfishness; it is 
a denial of the Christian spirit. But if a 
Christian is violently attacked what is he 
to do? We naturally wish to ward off 
the attack, and need such a warding off 
be a violation of the principle of universal 
love ? 

But we must face the clear words of 
our Lord “ Resist not evil, but whosoever 
shall smite thee on the right cheek turn 
to him the other also.” Does not that 
require absolute non-resistance? I think 
such a literal interpretation is itself at 
variance with the real spirit of Christ. 
As Paul said: “ Be not overcome of evil 
but overcome evil with good.” That is, 
true love may often impel us to resist an 
attack with a counter-attack if it is done 
strictly on the principle of overcoming 
evil with good and for the good of the 
offender. But I believe also that the 
truest conquest of an assailant can often 
be won by submitting to him. This may 
seem to be the attitude of a weakling, but 
instead it may evidence the strongest sort 
of self-control and the most genuine good- 
will. Especially is this true where weak- 
ness is attacked by superior strength. If 
a woman, for example, were threatened 
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with a blow from a man and should with 
gentleness and dignity say “Hit hard. 
Do your worst,” she could be‘sure that 
no blows would fall. Is not that really 
a victory of character, and a victory 
worth having ? 

This sort of conquest by yielding is 
however, to be distinguished from the 
weak-kneed priestly and sophistic “zen” 
attitude. The Christian goes one step 
He regards his assailant or 
enemy with positive, outgoing love and 
not with contempt or fear; his whole 
effort will be to make his enemy come to 
his better self. He will go great lengths 
to avoid violent means of showing that 
love and of bringing the aggressor to his 
senses, but if it is necessary for his good 
the Christian will not hesitate to use 
stronger measures. 

But after all has been said it remains 
true that the Christian must be the sworn 
foe of war and strife and must bend every 
effort to stamp them out. The method 
must be left to each man’s conscience, 
but looking over Christian history it must 
be said that the great majority of Chris- 
tians have not believed in strict non-resis- 
tance. In the Bible itself we nowhere 
find condemnation of soldiers as such. 
During the first three centuries when the 
Christians were so persecuted by the 
Roman Empire they never took up arms 
in their own defence, and whenever they 
were enlisted as soldiers in the Roman 
army they fought faithfully and without 
self-reproach. One result was ultimately 
to produce the Emperor Constantine,— 
which was by no means an unmitigated 
blessing ; but nevertheless the fact remains 
that early apostles and Christians do not 
seem to have felt that Christianity and 
loyal devotion to the military demands 
of the empire were in any way incom- 
patible. 


* Address before the Conference for ‘Training 
Volunteer Workers held in connection with the 
Evangelistic Campaign, by Tokyo Y.M.C.A., Jan. 
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Narronat Moratity AND CHRISTIANITY 


The second difficulty is the supposed 
incompatibility between national morality 
and Christianity. Here we come across 
the fundamental difference between Japan 
and Western lands in Europe and Amer- 
ica. There the state was overthrown and 
the church took to itself the authority of 
the state. Then under the church’s pro- 
tection and authority the state was again 
set up. This was true in some degree 
in England, France and North America. 
In the Roman Empire the state controlled 
the church and this led to violent friction. 
In Japan as we all know, the state is not 
under or within the church but prior to 
it and independent of it. Hence we must 
expect some friction. 


In the New Testament the words 
“loyalty ” and “ filial piety” can hardly 
be found, They seem very rare in com- 
parison with the emphasis put upon them 
in Japan, but we must remember that the 
New Testament rests upon the Old, and 
if one examines the Old Testament he 
will find loyalty and filiality most earnestly 
inculcated. Filial piety especially was 
enjoined and the richest promises were 
made to those who obeyed and revered 
their parents. Similarly, loyalty is rigidly 
emphasized in the Old Testament. The 
reason is not hard to discover. Loyalty 
and filiality are cardinal virtues in a feudal 
age and a patriarchial society. Now 
Japan is just emerging from the age of 
feudalism and the centrality of the family, 
hence the emphasis of Christianity upon 
the individual is hard to reconcile with 
Japanese standards. Japan has not yet 
broken entirely with the old system and 
it is inevitable that there should be grow- 
ing pains in adopting the larger and freer 
Christian ideal of the individual in his 
relations to humanity and the world as 
contrasted with the family and the nation ; 
. but Japan must burst her bonds or she is 
doomed. 

Again, the principle of individuality as 
proclaimed by Christianity is much mis- 
understood in Japan. It is assumed to 
be a self-centered isolation from everyone 
around, whereas of course the true Chris- 
tian concept of individuality is of the 
individual first as a member of the family, 
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and through the family a member of 
society, and through society and the 
nation a member of the world. In other 
words, it finds its consummation in harmo- 
nious relations to God as Father and to 
all men as members of His great family. 
Christianity is absolutely opposed to any 
such idea of individuality as is suggested 
by the floating cloud or by the masterless 
knight ‘ ronin” in feudal times. 


Tue CHRISTIAN IpEA oF Gop 


The Christian idea is strikingiy con- 
trasted with the traditional Shinto idea of 
myriads of deities great and small. 
Christianity believes in God the Heavenly 
Father. We are asked, “ Supposing a 
command of our Emperor should conflict 
with the will of the Heavenly Father, 
would not a Christian unhesitatingly 
follow the will of God, and would that 
not constitute treason to the Emperor?” 
Strangely enough this difficulty is almost 
as rife to day as ever. In answering it 
we must make clear just who the God 
whom we worship is. He is a God of 
truth, righteousness and beauty. He is 
the God who doeth all things well; the 
God of justice and reason. If we were 
asked what we should do in case there 
were a confl'ct between fidelity to truth 
and the claims of loyalty we simply 
answer, “It is impossible that there should 
ever arise any conflict between righteous- 
ness and true loyalty.” From ancient 
times our heroes have dared to rebuke 
their superiors when they were doing 
wrong, even though such a rebuke re- 
quired more heroic abandon than to hurl 
oneself into the very forefront of the 
battle. It was considered dastardly for 
a retainer not to rebuke his lord if he 
were violating truth-and righteousness. 
Only a sycophant would do that. Thus 
stated, the only thing needed to remove 
the difficulty is a perfectly clear concep- 
tion of God, of His absolute truth. Until 
there are two absolute truths in the world 
there can be no conflict between loyalty 
to one’s ruler and to God. 

Another aspect of the difficulty is this : 
Christians revere Christ; they also revere 
the Emperor. Is this not to exalt Christ 
into a rival? Is it not treason? This 
objection comes from a failure to under- 
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stand the fundamental difference between 
Jesus Christ and the Emperor, It is the 
same problem that has bothered men for 
nineteen hundred years; indeed, this was 
the immediate occasion of our Lord’s 
offering His precious body and blood on 
the cross. Paul likewise was persecuted 
for proclaiming ‘another king than 
Caesar.” The heart of the difficulty lies 
in failing to understand that Christ’s king- 
dom, as He himself said, is not of this 
world, Indeed He is different at almost 
every point from the kings of this world. 
If Christ had come as the Messiah expect- 
ed by the ancient Jews, then He would 
have come into conflict with our Em- 
peror; or if He had presumed to fulfill 
literally the expectation of some of His 
contemporaries that He as the son of 
David would raise the standard of revolt, 
then loyalty to Him would have to be 
considered treasonable. But so long as 
He is the ideal spiritual king He cannot 
be compared or brought into conflict 
with any earthly potentate. One might 
also reply with all reverence that the 
historic Jesus, as the carpenter of 
Nazareth, supposing He had _ political 
ambitions, could hardly be a rival such 
as to justify jealousy in the breasts of 
emperors and kings, 

THE QUESTION OF WORSHIPPING AT 

SHRINES 

One of the most recent difficulties is 
whether one can pay reverence at shrines 
and still be a Christian. The shrine 
officials have been trying to prevail upon 
Christians to pay such reverence, _Chris- 
tians have wondered what they ought to 
do. The Home Department and the 
Department of Education have aroused 
strong criticism by trying to revive gene- 
ral worship at shrines, especially on the 
part of school children. Christians have 
almost all declined to comply. Therefore 
critics have at once pressed the question 
“‘ How about the Christian attitude to the 
shrine of the Imperial ancestors at Ise? ”’ 

In answer I would observe first that the 
government has for forty years declared 
that national shrines are merely for the 
promotion of national morality and were in 
no sense religious. Unless we Christians 
hold fast to that distinction we are bound 
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to have trouble. When it comes to Budd- 
hism there has been not a little trouble for 
the last twenty-five years over the 
Christian attitude to “daibutsu” or 
heroic images of the Buddhas. In some 
places there has been a stir caused by the 
destruction of Buddhist images, but of 
late years it has been increasingly re- 
cognized that the national shrines and the 
Buddhist images were works of art and 
historic interest. If everyone would 
agree to that, we might consider the 
problem solved ; but unfortunately there 
still clings to the shrines the odor of 


religion, and we Christians must be on 


guard lest we be tempted to compromise 
by too early falling in with the popular 
attitude. It is not unlike the temptation 
that comes to every abstainer at New 
Year’s time to indulge ina cup of ‘‘ toso” 
because forsooth the felicity of the day is 
supposed to take away the alcoholic 
quality of the liquor. Tet us exert 
ourselves to hasten the day when the re- 
maining tincture of religion that still 
clings about the shrines shall have been 
entirely removed. 
JAPANIZING CHRISTIANITY OR CHRIS= 
TIANIZING JAPAN 
I have time for only one more difficulty, 

A great many people still say that Chris- 
tianity is a foreign religion and a menace 
to Japan. If one retorts that Buddhism is 
also a foreign religion, the quick reply i is 
* but Buddhism became Japonicized.” In 
other words Buddhism surrendered to 
its Japanese environment. In like manner 
should Christianity submit to becoming 
Japonicized? It is my conviction that the 
moment Christianity surrendered itself to 
becoming Japonicized, that moment it 
would be absolutely worthless, Of 
course there is not the least objection 
to Christianity accommodating itself as 
regards certain forms and incidentals, but 
it must never yield a hair’s breadth in its 
essential spirit and principles. To mention 
some of the non essentials: it says in the’ 
Bible “salute one another with a holy 
kiss,” but there is no objection to our 
ignoring that. The same is true of shak- 
ing hands and other forms which are 
purely external and incidental. But when 
it comes to distinctive principles, such as 
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the relation between men and women, 
then we must set ourselves squarely 
against Japanese custom and never give 
up till we have won a victory for the 
principle of monogamy. We may be 
sure that we will have opposition for a 
long time to come, for our countrymen 
hate more than aught else to give in. 
We must set ourselves with unflinching 
courage to face contempt and opposition 
until we have thoroughly Christianized 
Japan on this and other fundamental 
points. 

Again, the Japanese reverence for the 
“kami” or gods, including ancestral 
worship, is in one sense a beautiful thing, 
but for Japanese to worship merely 
Japanese ‘‘ kami’ is a narrowing, corrupt 
practice. Our ideas must be purified 
and raised to the Christian plane. At the 
same time it is not improper to call 
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attention to the fact that in England, 
America, France, Germany and other 
countries there are similar nationalistic 
religious evil spirits which must be ex- 
orcised. It was those evil spirits, indeed, 
which in large measure caused the present 
war. It only shows that no country has 
yet been thoroughly Christianized. The 
spirit of our God and Father in Heaven is 
as great as the whole world.. Christianiz- 
ing Japan therefore does not at all mean 
Americanizing Japan. It means infusing a 
new formative spirit which will assimilate 
everything that is pure and worthy and 
cast off or re-make everything which 
is impure and unworthy. In this respect 
Christianity is diametrically different 
from Buddhism. Buddhism was Japoni- 
cized. We must never rest until Japan 
has been Christianized. 


THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN DEALING WITH 
INQUIRERS AND NEW BELIEVERS 


By BISHOP CECIL BOUTFLOWER * 


Though a foreigner cannot be effective 
in exhortation and must therefore rely on 
solid arguments which do not depend on 
language, I shall not attempt to make a 
lecture-room paper, but try to remember 
that we are discussing a simple practical 
object viz. to prepare ourselves to do 
more effective work in this Evangelistic 
Campaign. If, notwithstanding, my words 
seem too abstract and general please 
excuse it, 

You have heard perhaps of the Chris- 
tian Mission of Uganda, in Africa? 
Among those of our own Church it is 
certainly the most wonderful of our own 
time ; not less so than the Christian Move- 
ment in Korea, and in some ways more 
so, because not only have the king and 
government of the country been reached, 
but the work has from the first been 
wonderfully self- supporting, And the 
Church, as it has been formed, has itself 
provided for the evangelization of sur- 
rounding territories. The Bishop under 
whom this work sprang up has lately 
died. The last time I saw him I asked 
him if he knew of any specéal thing or 
method to account for the sfectal success 


of the Uganda Mission. He answered 
that, comparing the Uganda Mission with 
others which he knew, he thought it had 
been marked throughout by the wide- 
spread study of the text of the Scripture. 
What in other missions is often conveyed 
in summaries and treatises has here been 
taught in the very words of the Holy 
Scripture, and (added the Bishop) “ Had 
I to begin work again elsewhere. IJ should 
wish to follow the same line.” 

I have reason to think that the Bishop 
would not have been satisfied with what I 
have found among my own fellow- 
workers here; and.I am thankful that 
this conference for~ preparation is to 
include a grave reminder on this import- 
ant subject. 

There are two sides to the importance 
of the Bible to workers : 

(1) As regulative for the teacher ; 

(2) As directly useful for the en- 
quirer. 


* Address the before Conference for Training 
Volunteer Workers, held in connection with the 
Evangelistic Campaign by Tokyo Y.M.C. A., Jan. 
19-27, IgI5. 
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Number 1 is a large and important 
subject ; chiefly because the constant 
study of Holy Scripture, in all its parts, is 
the best safeguard of the proportions of 
Christian Truth against those subjective 
peculiarities and inclinations of mind to 
which we are each of us liable in our 
own way. It saves us from studying 
only those sides of theology which happen 
to interest ws. 

But I suppose that it is Number 2, the 
importance of the Bible as a tool in deal- 
ing with inquirers, of which Iam expect- 
ed to speak. 

Now since I find that when we press 
this subject some people think that we 
are ignorant of certain objections I will 
begin by stating that I quite recognize 
the following facts which are sometimes 
made an excuse for neglecting the Bible. 

I am aware that my own Church has 
never, pretended that her religion was a 
thing that every man could find out for 
himself from the Bible, or that the Bible 
was given for that purpose. We first 
veceive our religion in outline from the 
Church’s creed: we verify our religion 
from the Bible. 

I am aware that, accordingly, the New 
Testament writings assume an existing 
Christian Church, having an outline 
creed or doctrine, and certain customs. 

I am aware that the Church grew for a 
century or two before the Bible—the 
New Testament at least—was available in 
any general way. 

Iam aware—as we are often reminded 
that the use of the Bible in the west and 
in English-speaking countries, is a very 
different questions to its use in Japan; 
because 

1. The zdeas are current coin even 
among unbelievers. 

2. In English-speaking countries its 
style appeals to the popular ear and has 
helped shape the language of to-day. 

Finally, I am aware that if we ask what 
the example of the Apostles is in this 
respect, we find their use of the Bible 
varied with the people they were dealing 
with. Thus Saint Paul who makes 
between eighty and ninety direct quota- 
tions from the Bible in the second group 
of his Epistles, which were addressed to 
more or less Jew7sh readers, makes only 
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five or six in his third group addressed to 
Gentiles, for whom the words of Scripture 
would not carry the same weight. 

Here I would add a note. It is 
obvious, but sometimes forgotten, that 
“the Bible” of our Lord and _ the 
Apostles was the Old Testament only. 
Every command and statement that you 
find in Scripture itself about the im- 
portance of Scripture refers therefore to 
the Old Testament simply. The New 
Testament Scriptures have no such direct 
testimony of Christ and the Apostles 
behind them. This is important. I 
regard with real alarm the tendency 
among our Christians in Japan to study 
the New Testament wthout the Old 
Testament. The Old Testament is the 
foundation and the “grammar” of the 
New Testament and without it the New 
Testament cannot be understood. Before 
men could receive the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ they had to be trained for 
centuries in the Old Testament revelation 
of God, and Holiness, and Sin and 
Judgment, of Atonement and Sacrifice, of 
Reverence and Worship. I once made 
out a course of lectures on the foundation- 
ideas of Christian theology which are not 
taught but taken for granted in the New 
Testament because they were taught 
before and in the Old Testament. I was 
surprised how ‘great and serious the list of 
them is. I do not wonder at the weak 
foundation of our Christians who know 
only the New Testament; and on the 
other hand I have been struck by the 
wonderful might and proportion of faith 
in two or three men I have met who 
were brought up as Jews, and converted 
later to. the Gospel. Chief among these 
was Dr. Edersheim, who was a kind 
friend to me in college days. Read his 
great Life of Jesus the Messiah (translated 
in Japanese) and you will see what I 
mean,—how beginning deeply in the Old 
Testament and passing on to Christ he 
has gained the tone and mind of the first 
Apostles. 

However, the Scriptures sainly needed 
in Christian teaching are those of the 
New Testament ; and as the Apostles had 
no New Testament to use we cannot 
argue from apostolic precedent. 

The main argument for use of the 
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Bible in teaching inquirers and converts, 
is based on the general experience of 
Christian workers. could repeat from 
my own observation, and so could many 
here, that testimony of the. Bishop of 
Uganda with which I began, to the 
special power of the letter’ of pcan: in 
mission work. 

I believe the explanation of many 
experiences of this is that it has pleased 
God to bless with special power His 
ee written word. 

In fact this is just how men have come 
to believe that it zs what they call 
“inspired.” In cases where this literature 
was not certainly known to be apostolic, 
they did not first discover that it had 
been produced in a different way to much 
other like it, and argue that therefore it 
must be inspired and valuable for mission 
work; but, on the contrary, they found 
that it had a special power and value for 
souls, and therefore they said that it was 
“inspired” and took it, along with the 
Old Testament, into the canon of the 
Bible. 

~The usual phrase in the New Testa- 
ment for the ‘word’ of God is Aoyos 
which means the general meaning and 
message, rather than the actual zvords ; 
but there is another phrase “nua which 
does mean the actual thing said, the say- 
ing or words; and when our Lord said 
(John 6:63) “ the words which I speak 
unto you they are spirit and they are 
life,” He used this phrase. Not on His 
meaning and message only, but on His 
very saying He lays this importance. 

- If you ask for further explanation of 
the power and importance of Scripture 
for our work, I answer 

1. That it is a plain fact that, inspira- 
tion apart, the Scriptures are marvelous 
literature, in whatever language written. 
Sometimes when listening to a modern 
preacher giving some Bible story or 

parable in his own words instead of the 
Scripture words I have wondered, 
“ What is that man doing, thus changing 
his silver into copper? It is much 
longer, but not nearly so beautiful or half 
so powerful.” 

2. That the Seniors words . give 
authority to a man’s and especially to a 
young man’s teaching. It is not “ Thus 
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says So. and so,” but ‘“ Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

-3. Jt presents God's truth to the 
hearers as one and permanent throughout 
the ages,—not just as a piece cf contem- 
porary and individual thought. 

4. It gives teaching which the hearer 
can on the spot ar# in his Bible, and 
re-read and verify afterwards at all times. 

5. It safeguards the tone of our. mind 
and language in speaking about holy 
things, and sets a model for our devotions, 
badly needed I think among our Chris- 
tians. I know that members of my own 
Church (where the language of our 
public prayers is full of Scripture and 
carefully follows that model) shrink greatly 
on hearing the language that some earnest 
Christians use in prayer, which is 
dangerous to reverence. 1 have. heard 
one say that certain Christians talk of 
Almighty God as if He were a man that 
lived in the next street. Such language 
(and the defect of spirit which it reveals) 
would be impossible to one who based 
his private devotions on the Book of 
Psalms. For a thousand years the Book 
of Psalms was the chief Hymn Book and 
Prayer Book of the Christian Church. 
How many of our converts learn Psalms 
by heart and use them so ? 

Finally, I would say that the only way 
to use the Bible well with others is to 
know it well one self. You cannot study 
it up specially (“ad hoc”) for some 
address or conversation. When we 
ourselves ¢iink in terms of Scripture and 
pray in terms of Scripture, then we shall 
speak in terms of Scripture; not other- 
wise. 

To sum up, my main appeal is to 
experience ; and from all pastors and 
workers for God who best deal with men’s 
souls, from the bedside of the sick, from 
the heart-history of the busy toiler, from 
those who are rich in a ministry of teach- 
ing, and those who have no _ teacher 
within reach but the Bible itself, there 
comes one testimony, that the “ words” 
—the very words of Christ Himself, and 
of those Scriptures which He honoured, 
are spirit and life to man, for “ man liveth 
not by bread alone but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 
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A REMARKABLE LETTER 


ALBERTUS PtETERS 


[The following is a letter “from Nishimura Kono- 
shin, who was dead in sins and was raised to new- 
ness of life through the light of Christ, to she Rev. 
A. Pieters, Manager of the Eisei Kwan, (Hall of 
Eternal Life.)” In contributing this Mr. Pieters 
says “Do you not think this a remarkable letter? 
Let us praise God for a Gospel that can penetrate 
the darkness of a prison cell and set a ruined man 
on his feet again with his face to the Light.] 
Although I have never had an oppor- 

tunity of meeting you, I know of you 

and reverence you as one who for years 
has devoted himself to the preaching of 
the gospel, and has fought a good fight 
to enable men to lay hold on eternal life. 

For this I give profound and reverent 

thanks. Reverend sir: I have much to 

say to you. Allow me to do so in the 
following letter. 


If you should ask me where was to be 
found an incarnation of the devil, I should 
at once reply: “It is I.’’ Iam indeed a 
devil and might serve as a model of a 
sinful man. During the first half of my 
life I fully exhibited the character of a 
devil. Allow me to draw the dark and 
shameful picture of that period and pre- 
sent it to you. It will be a real satisfac- 
tion to me if you will receive it and use 
it to warn young people who are going 
astray in the wilderness of life. 

By a sad fate I lost my mother when I 
was but four months old. During my boy- 
hood I was distinguished for wicked ways, 
and especially for a disposition to thieving. 
As I grew older these evil passions grew 
stronger, and I caused my father much 
anxiety. In. order to place me under 
good influences he had me enter the 
Doshisha (a famous mission school of the 
Congregational Church, A.P.) It was 
when the Rev. H. Kozaki, with whom 
you are acquainted, was President. In 
that school I was taught the Bible and 
many excellent things, but the instruction 
was to me as the seed in the Parable of 
the Sower, it fell by the wayside, or on 
stony ground, or among thorns, and it 
brought forth no fruit, so that my father’s 
hopes ended in disappointment. 

I thought at that time: “The works 
of philosophers are piled up mountain 
high, and religious teachers weep tears of 


blood from the pulpit, yet no progress 
in human character is to be seen. I shall 
not be such a fool as to seek peace in 
religion.” 

Alas! My error made me a typical 
example of a ruined man. I thought 
that the pursuit of pleasure was the proper 
object of life, and in seeking this con- 
temptible pleasure I committed “ evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, lasciviousness, 
blasphemy pride, foolishness.’’ As the 
years passed I became more and more 
brutalized. I yielded myself to cruel 
passions and committed all kinds of crime. 
I was repeatedly imprisoned, but found 
no repentance, on the contrary, I was 
hardened. I was a poison to society and 
an injury to mankind. My covetousness 
knew no satiety. When I think of the 
vileness of my soul, it seems to me as if 
God had given me up. 

I got my reward! The final crushing 
blow descended upon my head when I 
was imprisoned for fifteen years. Ah, 
what an end to come to! July 13th, 
1909 was the date upon which I began 
to serve this long sentence as a public 
foe, an enemy to mankind. When I thus 
again became a convict, I was overwhelm- 
ed with disappointment, despair, dis- 
content, hatred, rage, and vexation. It 
was more than I could bear. I contem- 
plated death as a means of escape, but I 
was in doubt as to the immortality of the 
soul. If the soul is immortal, can we 
escape. suffering by death? No doubt 
we can escape the pains of the body, but 
what of the anguish of the spirit? Also 
I thought: ‘Can I be sure that the 
punishment which I now bear in the body 
is the full penalty of my many sins?” 
I began to think soberly about my sins, 
which were heaped up mountain high. 

How could my soul attain to peace ? 
I tried to erase from my mind the thought 
of the immortality of the soul by looking 
at it from the scientific standpoint, but, 
this gave my heart no comfort. I kept 
on fearing what might happen to my 
soul. The longer I thought. the keener 
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grew my mental anguish, and the more 
earnestly did I seek for peace. 

Wonderful to tell, at that time 
thoughts of God, of Christ, of the Holy 
Ghost, of Faith, and of Salvation were 
wafted into my mind. Was it that 
memoty revived in me? Or was it that 
light came down from above? I got a 
Bible, and began to read it with the 
greatest sincerity and earnestness, I was 
especially struck with the passage : “Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord.’’ How true that is! 
A man cannot live by bread alone. If 
he has no spiritual peace and comfort he 
cannot live a true life. This was proved 
most clearly in my own case. Ah, how 
holy is this text! It produced a great 
change in my inmost soul. From that 
time on the disposition to seek God be- 
came stronger and stronger. With a 
sincere heart and will I have read the 
Bible and have become conscious how 
deep and great my sins are, and I feel very 
sorry for them. When I read Matthew 
9:12 and 13, or 11:28, I for the first 
time knew Christ as one so full of love 
that he would save even a man who had 
committed such great sins as I had—an 
outcast from the world. I began to look 
up to Him, and my joy knew no bounds. 
Also, in reading the fifteenth chapter of 
Luke I was so deeply impressed with the 
unchangeable grace of God that my heart 
was overwhelmed and I could not restrain 
my tears. : 

When I read the account of the death 
of Christ I perceived that He died not 
for fame or fortune but simply and entire- 
ly as an atoning sacrifice. Affected by 
this great, sublime, pure and beautiful 
spiritual light, a flood of tears burst from 
my eyes, and falling down before God in 
penitence I began to pray. Truly this 
was a revelation of the great love of God, 

-and I at once clearly understood what 

was God’s thought in dealing with the 
human race. Yet, to my great regret I 
had not until that day, for more’ than 
thirty years, come into touch with this 
boundless love. This was not because 
the grace of God was insufficient, but 
because I was sunk in slumber. 

I was also deeply impressed with the 
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teaching of Paul, where he says: ‘ We, 
then, being justified by faith, have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Believing this, I entered upon endless life. 
I praise God that the darkness brought 
me light. Jesus teaches us that he who 
puts his hand to the plow and then looks 
back is not worthy to be His disciple. 
I march forward now, looking not upon 
the darkness behind, but upon the light 
ahead. The love of Christ constraineth 
me. 
«Ask and ye shall receive, seek and 
ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” These are golden words, 
plain and straight to the point. I asked 
for peace and it was given me, 1 sought 
Christ and found Him, I knocked at the 
door of faith and the glorious gate of 
heaven was opened unto me. What joy! 
This surely was the extreme limit of 
grace. Inthis way I died unto sin and 
was raised to newness of life through the 
light of Christ. Standing in the dismal 
gleam that fell through the prison bars, 
I was flooded with spiritual light, until 
I could wring the tears of repentance 
from the saturated sleeve of my prison 
garb. 

Henceforth my mind was fixed. I 
crucified all my fleshly lusts upon the 
cross of Christ. Henceforth I live not 
for myself but for Christ and for my 
brethren. The rest of my life shall be a 
life of repentance. Let my remaining 
days be devoted to the fear of God and to 
His glory. Let me engage with all my 
might in building up the kingdom of God. 
I believe that this is both the will of God 
and my duty to my country. 

Still I must wait six years before I can 
realize this ideal, and I would like to 
utilize this opportunify to get a correct 
understanding of the doctrine of God, 
but my heart is dark and there is one 
thing I can not yet grasp. This is the 
resurrection of Christ. I know that it 
would be presumptuous of me to measure 
the greatness of God by my littleness. 
One can not judge of the resurrection of 
Christ by mere cold reason and then 
pronounce it a baseless tale. I do not 
stumble at it in that way. I only wish 
to know what is the correct way to believe 
it. ates 
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Shall we say'that Christ died after the 
flesh but reigns in the spirit? This is 
clearly in conflict with the way the Bible 
states it. Shall we tale the attitude of 
simple-hearted children, and in mystical 
contemplation sing praises to God’s al- 
mighty power, taking as our motto 
“Believe, only believe,” and thus accept 
it as true that Christ appeared to his 
disciples and wrought certain miracles ?— 
even as He said to unbelieving Thomas : 
“Be not faithless but believing. Because 
thou hast seen Me believest thou? 
Blessed are those who have not seen and 
yet have believed.” I am always puzzled 
when I get to this point. No doubt it is 
because my faith is small. If you will 
kindly explain this to me I shall- be so 
happy. I do believe. Please grant my 
request and send me a good message. 
Reverend sir, I have completed what 
I wished to say to you. I only fear that 
there may be some error in my faith, 
but I have written as my heart dictated. 
It is my confession, a naked confession 
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with no falsehood in it. How does. our 
Lord, sitting at the right hand of Godin 
glory, look upon it? No doubt ‘with 
mercy. I am unskilful in literary ex- 
pression and can not say what I would. 
I pray you, reverend teacher, give me a 
little of the love you constantly bestow 
upon the many children of God. -My 
present life is a sad one, but I think of 
the words: ‘Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord. God is with those who trust in 
Him,” and then .comfort and delight 
encompass me. So I pass my days ‘in 
gratitude and peace. In accordance’ with 


Romans 13 I am obedient to those in 


authority. I pray you not to be over 
anxious on my account. When Job 
prayed for his friends God helped then. 
The prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.. May the grace of God be upon 
you always. Also, may you constantly 
be in good health. Amen. 

“Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of 
Hosts. The whole earth shall be filled 
with His glory.” 


THE INSIDE OF THE BIBLE CLASS STUDENT 


By REV. W. E. 


Most of us do some teaching of Eng- 
lish Bible classes, whether we are assured 
in our own hearts that it pays or not. 
So I wish to note here something of my 
own work this winter so that my experience 
may be added to that of others and give 
us a broader view of this matter of 
English Bible Classes. 

I got out a little outline course which I 
called ‘‘ Verb Messages.” The idea of it 
was to suggest great verbs of the Bible 
and to indicate the messages that they 
brought to young men. For example, 
the verbs of last October, when the 
course began, were W72//, Get Out, Bless, 
and Send, relating to the following pas- 
sages: “TI z/Z put enmity”’...... “ God 
said to Abram, ‘Get out’”’ 
bless thee.” .,. <2. “God did send me to 
Egypt”’......This course runs to June, 
giving four lessons to the month, time 
for three reviews and one examination, 
It is printed on a neat folder and sold to 
the students at two sez; and all of the 
students have bought. The outlines are 
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arranged so that they can be used in any 
year without change. 

When a student comes to the class he 
is given a blank form on very heavy 
paper, with the request that he fill this 
out and give it to me at the next meeting. 
The nature of the two last items makes it 
inexpedient to have him fill it out the 
first time that he comes. The items are 
as follows :—Date, Name} ‘Present Add- 
ress, Home Address, School or Business, 
Religious Belief, Why do you come to 
this Bible Class ? Be 

I ask for the present address so that I 
may call, send notices, etc. I know too 
from this where the men are coming 
from, for I have taken a map of the city, 
and. indicated plainly by a cross where the 
church we meet in is located, by a star 
where my. house is’ (where I have 
another class), and by a circle the present 
address of each student. A study of this 
map is very instructive to me as teacher, 
and in a certain sense, the one who has 
the care of their souls. There are five 
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groups: 1. About the Meiji Gakuin. 
2.. About my. home.three miles away. 
3. About the church, 4. About the 
dormitory of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. of the University. 5. Scattered. 

No. 1. gave me great satisfaction, and, 
T think, a real reason for Christian glory- 
ing, for when it became necessary for me 
to remove my residence from the school 
compound I was able still to hold fourteen 
of the students in the class. 

‘No. «2. has been growing as I became 
acquainted’ in my new neighborhood. 

No. 3. one would like to’ see large, | but 
the church is not in a student center. 

No, 4. has grown through the’ personal 
fnfluence of one man IT got hold: of 
“ through the kind advice of Mr. M.” It 
¢onsists of five men. 

I ask for the permaneee addtess be- 
‘cause I start in with a fellow in the ex- 
pectation that our relationship is to be 
‘permanent, and I except to have to do 
considerable follow-up business. 

In answer to the Religious Belief ques- 
tion I find that nineteen boys declare that 
they are Christians or that their religion is 
Christ. From personal conversations I 
find that some of them are not what we 
should call fully Christian, for they have 
never been baptised nor entered the 
church, but they want to be Christians 
“‘when they have studied enough.” Of 
the others, ten say that they have no 
religion, three fail to answer the question, 
which probably means that they too have 
none; two of them say that they are 
Shintoist. Note the entire absence of 
Buddhists ; and yet this group of students 
includes three from a Buddhist, school, 
and about twenty five, I judge, from old 
Buddhist homes. 

As to the last question: Why do you 
come to this Bible Class? Out of thirty 
odd men who answered, thirteen of the 
boys said they had come by the advice of 
_a friend, or to study the Bible or to learn 
English. Sixteen answered as follows, 
and I append them fully so that we may 
have more grounds for judging of the 
value of the English Bible Class. 

I. I have been longing to know of 
Christianity. Last Sunday it happened 
that I saw the notice about this Bible Class, 
- and being very glad, I came here at once. 


‘earnestly. 
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2. ;ForoMr. Hoffsommer told me to 
come to this meeting. 

3. Tama Christian but a young one, 
so there are many things that I cannot 
understand in the Bible and about. Chris- 
tianity, and I want to ‘know’ them 


4. To strengthen my faith. 

5. Because, though I am a Christian I 
have little knowledge of the: Bible and 
know not the method to study it. 

6. .I want to see God more clearly 
through his Holy Words than ever. Be- 
cause 'f think that a man can see and 
service and believe in God through both 
prayer and Holy Word, 

7, Because I want to 
moral, 

8. Because my faith is shallow, so I 
want to hear the lecture of Bible: and 
religious story and deepen my faith. 

g. Because I wish to acknowledge the 
existence of God, believe Him and be 
favored with His grace. To my gladness 
I know English a little, so I attend your 
lecture. 

to. Because I wish to study Bible and 
to train religious idea. 

11. I come to learn character of God, 
to know true reason, to learn English by 
studying Scriptures. 

12. Study of the Bible. To solve the 
questions in my heart by power of God. 

13. Ihave intended to investigate the 
doctrine of Christianity these two years. 
But I had no opportunity to attend any 
Bible Class, so I have come to this 
church. And if this doctrine moves me 
very much I shall. be a faithful Christian. 

14. To study Bible and then to get the 
religious belief-4s.a Christian. 

15. I have come to this Bible Class to 
believe Christ and hold open world before 
my eye, to have eternal life in me, for He 
said, “ Whosoever believes in Him may 
in Him have eternal life.” 

16. I want the culture of character by 
the teaching of honourable teacher. 

Considerable allowance must be made 
for the fact that the answers were written 
in a foreign tongue in which the men could 
not express themselves freely, furthermore, 
they were doubtless phrased in some 
cases so as to please me, their teacher,— 
a strong motive with most Japanese, 


understand 
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Still, I believe that most of the answers 
are quite sincere and may be taken as 
evidence of the value of such classes. 

As to the method of conducting’ the 
classes. I use both Japanese and Eng- 
lish, mostly English. Every other week 
or so I call in some foreign friend to 
give a fifteen minute talk, and I urge him 
to make it directly ‘personal, The 
students are given a chance to pray in 
either English or Japanese. As the 
course this fall was in the Old Testament 
many complete Bibles were bought. We 
have an English song, and many of them 
have learned “ All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name’’ to the tune of Diadem—a 
rather rare Welsh melody, 

Each student receives free a mimeo- 
graphed outline of the main thought for 
the following week, and to this two ques- 
tions are always appended, with space on 
the paper for an answer. For example, 
the following is the outline for the 
second lesson in February :— 
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-The story of the prodigal son is the 
Gospel— the ‘‘ good news” in brief. 

Jesus uses three stories—parables—to 
teach us the love of God, His desire to 
save us, and His great joy when we re- 
pent. The stories or parables are : 

1, Lost coin. 

2. Lost sheep. 

3. Lost boy. 

We are Jost to God if we stray away 
from Him; we are found if we turn to- 
ward Him, and go back to His home. 

I want to be in my Father’s house. 

I want to be found by God, 

I do not want to be far away in a 
strange country. 

I want to be with my Father, Cot 
Don’t you? 

1. “He came to -himself.” 
What does this mean ? 


(v. 17) 


2. What if we do not return to our 
Father’s house ? 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 


LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


Conducted by the Executive Secretary, Rev. S. H. Wainright, M.D., D D. 


I. Dr. Wainright’s Return to the 
United States. 


The Christian Literature Society 
decided at its annual meeting, held on 
January 8, to send the Executive Secre- 
tary, the Rev. S. H. Wainright, to the 
United States for a short visit, The 
work of the Society has grown so rapidly 
that this step became necessary in order 
to secure more adequate financial support 
from the Churches, In less than two 
years, the Society has issued twenty-one 
different publications, the total aggregate 
of which amounts to nearly ten million 
pages of ‘literature. The Rev. E.N. 
Walne, D. D., of Fukuoka, the Field 
Secretary of the Literature Society, will 
take charge of the general office, in the 
interval, at No. 8 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 


II. Shakai Kakusei Ron: 

A Study of the Social Evil in Japan. 
By Col. G. Yamamuro.  Keiseisha, 
Tokyo, Cloth. 480 pages. £1.00. 
We desire to call special attention to 

this fearless and exhaustive study of 

Japan’s social evil. It is to be hoped 

that the work .will have a wide circulation 

in this country, especially among the 
officials who are responsible for the en- 
forcement of the laws enacted to regulate 
this evil, as well as among the unfortunate 
victims of the system, A vernacular 
paper expresses the hope that the work 
will do for public prostitution in Japan 
what ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for 

_slavery in America. The following 

review of the work is taken from the 

Japan Times of January 1oth, 


1, Problem Before Japan. 
Colonel G. Yamamuro, department 
head of the Salvation Army in Japan, in 
a book entitled “Social Purity,” fresh 
from the press, has given some illumi- 


nating chapters on the present day social 
conditions in Japan, basing his conclusions 
on the results of a firsthand study of the 
situation covering over many years and 
touching conditions not only in Tokyo 
but throughout the country and in 
Chosen, 

The subject is covered in nine chap- 
ters :_the first, dealing with the system of 
the restricted district, as it obtains in 
Japan, which he defines as clear slavery, 
proving his point by the contracts entered 
into between the girl and the keeper of 
the houses and the dealings of the keeper 
after the girl enters the quarter. These 
quarters are, he declares, nothing more 
than-a permanent slave market, for, unless 
the Salvation Army takes an interest in a 
case and secures cessation of contract 
there is no way of escape for the girl 
concerned, the laws being a dead letter 
with the advantages all to the keeper. 
The author proves this with the citations 
of several cases that have come to his 
personal knowledge. 

In the second chapter Colonel Yama- 
muro gives a study of 100 cases out of 
many hundreds of cases inspected in the 
past year and a half. Of these 100, 40 
per cent could not write a_ single 
character—this fact being cited to put to 
shame the boast of universal common 
education in Japan, Thirty-eight of the 
100 had both parents living and 30 more 
one parent, A summary of the previous 
conditions of living is interesting as it 
reflects the relation to economic con- 
ditions: Thirty-one girls had no work ; 
18 were serving in tea houses; 17 as 
factory hands; 10 field hands; seven, 
divorced ; six household servants; four 
seamstresses ; one geisha; one nurse. A 
study of the contracts revealed the fact 
that of 73 girls who entered upon a 
period of servitude for a period of six 
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years. for a total of 23,278 yen advanced 
by the keepers, making the price of each 
girl's slavery 53.42 yen, or about one. yen 
per week, Through the trickery of the 


keeper, who is the sole book-keeper and _ 


does not hesitate to manipulate the books 
to his advantage, but eight girls of the 73 
had any money coming to her at the 
close of her contract, 18 had simply 
increased their debt and but 26 were able 
to give an idea of what should be coming 
to them. Specific cases were cited: one 
girl who had entered the life with 260 yen 
advanced, after five years and three 
months owed, according to her keeper's 
accounts, 320 ye ; another with 280 yex 
advanced, after one year and_ seven 
months owed 370 yex. A third who 
had 455 yen advanced after two years 
and one month had _ her. debt “ reduced” 
to 450 yen. 


2. The Cause of It All. 


In commenting on this system the 
author points out that 70 per cent of the 
girls increase their debt day by day and 
that while the keepers assert that they are 
losing money, yet they will go to all 
lengths even to imprisoning the girls to 
keep them in their power. If these were 
students; that were proving such a bad 
business venture the author points out 
they would quickly be evicted. The 
entire evidence is proof of the greed, 
hypocrisy and dishonesty of the keepers, 
according to the author, who sums up 
the reasons given by the girls for entering 
the life as follows: 45. ‘because of 
poverty’; 19 “bad home surroundings ”’ ; 
seven, deceived; five, cheated by em- 
ployers; five driven to it through un- 
fortunate marriage, while one was lured 
by love of pretty clothes. 

Of the cases aided to cessation of 
contract by the Army and the reasons 
given for wanting to escape from their 
slavery 24 were because of discourage- 
ment over the non-decrease of debt, 
coupled with ‘the fact that they had 
become physically unfit; 17 were dis- 
couraged over the rion-reduction' of debt 
alone ; four gave the ill-treatment of the 
keepers as an excuse. The statistics 
show that if no effort is made to escape 
during the first or second years the girls 
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become hardened to the life and never 
attempt to leave or hope completely to 
discharge their debt. * 


Oe Bas Enormous Colonies. 

Of the six large restricted ‘districts in 
Tokyo alone the Yoshiwara has a popu- 
lation of 3,000, while the Susaki stands 
next with 2,000. Statistics show that 
there has been a great influx of girls frony 
the north since the famine, the agents 
seeking this locality at-once and: taking* 
advantage of the poverty of the families 
and the loyalty of the girls and their 
spirit of self-sacrifice. The greater 
number of girls in the restricted districts 
come from the homes of farmers. ' 

That the restricted district is a blot on 
the nation’s honour and fails of its purpose 
(supposedly one of public hygiene) is the 
conclusion of the author, who gives seven 
reasons for his insistence on its abolish- 
ment: first, its inhumanity, all. slavery 
being inhuman and immoral; second, 
because it puts the Government’s seal of 
approval on man’s immorality and justifies 
the selling of female virtue; third, its 
utter inefficiency on sanitary or hygien- 
ic. grounds (perfunctory examinations, 
inefficient hospital equipment and care and 
general “ whitewashing ”’ of the real issues 
at stake being cited), fourth, because it is 
against good custom—the very’ know- 
ledge that the quarters exist besmirching 
the womanhood of the country ; fifth, the 
utter fallacy of the belief that such 
districts encourage prosperity (proven by 
statistics) ; sixth, the blot on the national 
character in the eyes of the world; 
seventh, the tendency of the times to 
abolish such districts being a world-wide 
movement. 


sf 


4, The Copenhagen System. 
As constructive measures following the 
abolishment of the restricted districts the 
author suggests the following of the 
Copenhagen system, which punishes 
severely all agents of such | business, 
provides free hospitals for men and 
women in the interests of public health, 
and has established a labour ‘bureau and 
other practical measures for the: increas 
of social purity. 
The' author further en these es- 
tablishment of leagues of honour, a train- 
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ing of social purity in the schools, 
industrial training for girls, travellers’ aid 
and rescue work and boarding home for 
homieless girls and finally, ‘ reformation 
through the one religion which changes 
men’s hearts— Christianity.” 


5. The Geisha Colony. 


In a later chapter the author treats of 
the geisha, the number: of- whom are 
increasing at an alarming rate, Govern- 
ment statistics at the close of 1913 show- 
ing 41,0C0o. While these are licensed 
only for “‘ entertainment,’ the author 
asserts that 100 per cent. of them are 
fallen women, and while the girls in the 
licensed quarters are not permitted to ply 
their trade until the age of 18 geisha enter 
the life at 13. Another iniquity in the 
licensed geisha system was the civic law 
which permits the adoption of children by 
unscrupulous persons, who train them for 
a life of shame. The author makes a plea 
that the women of the nation take «an 
interest in the geisha problem and_ that 
the men demand a reform in the national 
form of entertainment. In closing he 
appeals that Japan be linked with the rest 
of the civilized world in the international 
movement against female slavery, the 
number of Japanese girls to date who 
have been transported to other countries 
being 22,300, While Japan should main- 
tain an interest in the great international 
movement against such traffic he em- 
phasizes the fact that the purification will 
have to come from within and uses as his 
text ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 


III. Education which Prospers and 
Education which Ruins a S‘ate. 


In the current number (Dec.) of the Chui- 
dkoron (Central Review) Mr. Gunji 
Mukai, Professor in the Keio Univer- 
sity, contributes an article which is 
very -outspoken in criticism of the 
national education. 

‘Speaking of fundamental principles of 
national education Prof. Mukai says, “It 
can be said that there are two methods in 
education, one is absolute and the other 
relative. Education may be imparted 
from the point of view of the necessity of 
learning on the part of those who receive 
instruction, regardless of time and circum- 
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stances. But the most interesting ques: 
tion to us, speaking from a practical point 
of view, is as to the best method of im- 
parting education with reference to the 
aims of the people, and in view of a 
certain set of conditions and circumstances 
at a particular time. The latter type of 
education is the one most needed in our 
country at the present time. 

The mind of man exercises a three-fold 
function, that of the intellect, the emotions 
and the will. According ‘to one view of 
education, there should be a three-fold 
discipline. The development of each one 
of these powers, leaving it to the man 
who has thus been trained in an abstract 
way to apply his powers to particular 
conditions and circumstances. This 
vague conception seems to have little 
effect in our country at the present time. 

Others again claim that loyalty and 
filial piety should be encouraged, as these 
virtues are characteristic of the Japanese 
asa people. The inculcation of: loyalty 
and filial piety may be necessary for the 
preservation of the treasures of the nation. 
National education, however, should not 
necessarily aim at the preservation of 
treasured traditions, however great these 
treasures may seem to be. There is no 
country which does not desire to elevate 
its people into the greatest of all nations. 
There is an education which is universal 
and which should be imparted to the in+ 
dividual at all times, and there must bea 
national education indispensable for any 
nation. National education should make 
it of prime importance to educate the 
people as human beings, and secondary 
to this education should enlighten those 
receiving it as to the characteristic nature 
of each particular nation. 

By national education is meant that 
education which is imparted to a nation 
as one large social group of people. The 
principle “of national education should 
involve the development of the character- 
istics. common to all individuals within 
the nation. There should be inculcated 
the importance of strong union directed 
to a common aim and the promotion of a 
common desire looking to one goal. Seen 
from one point of view, national education 
is common to all and does not make pro- 
vision for the special development of 
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particular individuals. National educa- 
tion as thus viewed is different from the 
special training which prepares one for 
particular vocations. National education 
seeks to avoid all discrimination and 
endeavors to build up a balanced char- 
acter.”’ 

At this point Prof. Mukai makes a 
trenchant remark in criticism of those 
who would found national education on 
the inculcation of loyalty and filial piety : 
“A special characteristic’? he says, 
“‘ possessed by a nation need not be made 
more of than anything else in education. 
A talent which is born in a man will 
grow and develop spontaneously without 
secondary training. If it be true that the 
Japanese people excel any other nation in 
the virtues of loyalty to the Emperor and 
in filial piety toward their parents, these 
virtues should be respected. But, on the 
other. hand, effort should be devoted to 
the development of other characteristics. 
If a man’s shoulders, for example, are not 
on a level and one shoulder projects up- 
ward above the other, he should strive 
hard to overcome the deficiency of the 
one shoulder and to bring about propor- 
tion by bringing this shoulder up to the 
level of the other. If all lines of morality 
in Japan were equally developed as 
loyalty and filial piety, there would be no 
objection to bestowing attention upon 
these virtues. But if, on the other hand, 
certain moral excellencies remain un- 
developed and continue to be in a primi- 
tive state and loyalty and filial piety alone 
reached a high degree of excellence, it is 
ridiculous to concentrate education upon 
the development of these virtues.” 

“Our country” says the Professor, 
“lags far behind in many points, and this 
fact is a hindrance to our national pros- 
perity. A great deal of strenuous energy 
is required before anything will be cast 
off which has been found detrimental to 
national improvement. If peace were 
securely established and if the promotion 
of national education were not a sore 
need, no agitation would be called for the 
overcoming of certain national defects. 
But the country is not yet established on 
a solid basis. We must counteract that 
which is harmful and put forth energy 
for the improvement of various good 
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qualities. Any weakness in one part 
should be the serious concern of all, as in 
an army in which the entire forces con- 
centrate at any point of weakness. An 
embankment ten thousand feet in length 
may give way owing to a small hole 
made by ant.” 

We cannot follow Professor Mukai 
through to the end of his very lengthy 
though very interesting article. His dis- 
cussion is characterized by good sense in 
the emphasis he places upon an all round 
development of those moral qualities 
which give strength to a nation, loyalty 
and piety are essential virtues. No one 
should doubt that. But so also are the 
love of truth, commercial honesty, purity, 
a desire for peace, genuineness in social 
life and numerous other qualities essential 
to complete and perfect living, 


IV. War not the Occasion of Hard- 
ship at the Asakusa Temple. 

In the Shindukkyo (New Buddhism) for 
November, it is said that ‘‘ though a little 
strange, yet at the Asakusa Temple, dedi- 
cated to the Goddess Kzwannon, the 
Goddess of Mercy, benefit has been 
received as the result of the great world 
wide war.” ‘“ According to a priest of 
the temple ”’ the magazine goes on to say, 
“the offerings thrown by supplicants into 
the box in front of the temple have in- 
creased since hostilities broke out. At 
this time of the year, the amount of 
money offered to the Goddess is usually 
not very large. But this year the sum 
far exceeds the average.’”’ ‘‘ Conditions 
of the time and circumstances of trade 
have much to do in détermining the 
amount of offerings. At the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War, the effect was very 
marked. But on this occasion not so 
many soldiers went to the’ ront from 
Tokyo. It seems, however, that those 
who came to the temple to worship on 
account of the victory this year were not 
limited to soldiers or officers, but included 
merchants and laborers who had no direct 
relation to the war, Yet they came to 
the temple to offer prayer whether war 
news were good or bad.’’ The editor of 
the Shindukkyo, after quoting the words 
of this priest, turns upon him with a 
severe attack of criticism. ‘‘ It is not too 


much so say,” remarks the editor, ‘to 
declare that the priests of the Asakusa 
‘Temple are patriotic fools. They deem 
it a sacred responsibility to be constantly 
engaged in counting the collection. Are 
they not, themselves, common people 
whose salvation is most difficult?” 


V. The Divine Wind Society and 
the Congregational Church. 

We are indebted to the Gokyo (Metho- 
dist Advocate) December 4th, 1914, for 
information concerning the Shimpukai or 
Divine Wind Society, an association or- 
ganized for the defense of the shrines. It 
seems that Shimpukai sent a communica- 
tion to Rev. Dr. D. Ebina, Rev. Dr. H. 
Kozaki, leaders of the Congregational 
Churches, asking eight questions in re- 
gard to the resolution adopted at the last 
Annual Session of the Kumiai or Congre- 
gational Church. The resolution adopted 
by the Annual Meeting of the Kumiai 
‘Churches was as follows : 

With a view to explaining to the Jap- 
anese people that the Shinto Shrines are 
not religious institutions a committee shall 
be appointed to consider the ways and 
means of carrying this resolution into 
effect. 

The questions were as follows : 

(1) What is the nature of the shrines 
as viewed by Christians ? 

(2) Is it wrong for the emperors to 
observe the festivals celebrating the em- 
perors of past reigns and to offer prayer 
on that occasion ? 

(3) What is the meaning of prayer, 
of faith, of religion? (Shukyo- Hishukyo). 

(4) Have Christians the right to blame 
the Japanese people for regarding the 
shrines with faith and as. religious institu- 
tions ? 

(5) What is meant by saying that the 
Japanese people should look upon the 
shrines as being other than religious insti- 
tutions ? 

(6) What attitude do the Christians 
assume toward the encouragement of the 
people to offer prayer for victory ? 

(7) Is the resolution adopted befitting 
the proper attitude of men engaged in the 
propagation of religion? Is the attitude 
of those who adopted the resolution not 
in conflict. with the constitution and the 
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established rules and regulations of the 
nation ? 

(8) Are not ehicuens expected to 
pray for victory in war? 

Recently, though the government has 
explained that worship at the shrines is 
to be interpreted as respect paid to ances- 
tors, nevertheless the majority of the 
people of the nation assume toward the 
shrines an attitude characteristic of the 
observance of religious institutions, More- 
over, the government recently has en- 
couraged the people to pray at the 
shrines for the victory of our armies on 
the battle field. This tendency is to be 
regarded as detrimental to the propaga- 
tion of the teachings of Christianity and 
therefore the resolution has been adopted. 


VI. A Student Asks which of the 
two Languages, English and Ger- 
man, he should study. 


In the Riv Koenshu (Ethical Journal) 
for December, a student asks for counsel 
regarding the relative value of English and 
German as a preparation for the course in 
Philosophy and Religion. He lives in 
Kyushu. He had entered a college in 
September and had taken up the course 
in German literature. His election of this 
course. was owing to his intention of 
devoting himself later to the study of 
philosophy. After he had entered the 
school, however, he learned that in the 
German Department the philosophical 
disciplines were not taught. He sought 
a transfer, but without success, to the 
English Department and now still re- 
mained where he had entered. He had 
been informed that if he passed the 
examinations in Physics and Mathematics, 
even though he was a student in the ~ 
German Department, he would be able to 
enter the school of philosophy when he 
went to the University. He therefore 
was prompted to ask one or two 
questions: First, which of the two 
languages, English or German, should one 
deem the most advisable to study whose 
purpose it was to devote himself to the 
subjects of philosophy and_ religion. 
Second, if it be necessary to attach greater 
importance to the study of the English 
language he would be under the necessity 
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of passing an additional examination next 
year in order to pursue the course in 
English Literature. Is it advisable to 
transfer to the English Department, even 
if it cost one the whole year’s study of 
the German language? He was told that 
in the German course fourteen hours a 
week were devoted to the study of the 
German language while only four hours 
were left for the study of the English 
language. In the English) Department 
nine hours were scheduled for English 
and nine hours for German. One is 
liable to lose out in English if he takes 
lessons in the German Department, while 
he was able to acquire both languages in 
the English Department. 

Third, his superiors had often said to 
him that it. was not possible for religion 
and philosophy to be maintained at the 
same time and together. Is it true that 
philosophy and religion do thus mutually 
conflict? If it be true should it not be 
regarded as unwise to study philosophy 
at all if he be inclined to devote his life to 
religion ? 

To these questions the Ethical Journal 
makes the following reply : 

First: One of the influential professors 
in the. Collegé of Literature in the 
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Imperial University of Tokyo, holds the 
view that there is no true philosophy in 
England. (Eikoku niwa tetsugakurashiki 
tetsugaku nashi.) There -may be a 
variety of opinions held: by different 
persons on the subject, but no one can 
question that for the study of philosophy 
a knowledge..of, the German. language is 
indispensable. , But. a study of the, English 
language at the same time should not be 
abandoned. We would ‘recommend the 
study of both German and English and 
even of French. at 
Second: It will not i “necessary to 
transfer to the English Department, By 
application out of the classroom a know- 
ledge of the English language may ‘be 
acquired, if the classroom work be not 
to heavy. 
Third: - Any religion: faith in which 
may be so easily destroyed i is not. worthy 
to exist. True religion is not of so fraika 
nature. On the contrary, the value and 
the luminosity of faith will be increased 
by a sober philosophical criticism. ‘The 
great philosophers, in both ancient and 
modern times, such men for example as 
Descartes, Spinoza, Liebnitz, Kant, Hegel 
and Eucken were none of them enemies 
of religion. 
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NEWS OF THE WORK 


Dr. H. B. Schwartz reports. great suc- 
cess ina weelk’s special meetings at Naha. 
There were 110 who decided. to become 
Christians. Other meetings followed at 
Yontanzan and Shuri. 


— The Kyoto Commercial School Y. M.:> 
sC. A.’ new Hostel accommodating 21 stu- 
dents has been completed and occupied. 
Mr. Harry Collins teacher in that school 
will live in the hostel. 


» A religious. census recently taken at 
Kyushu Gakuin reveals that 30% of the 
boys are either baptised Christians or 
class themselves with the Christian Com- 
munity. As the school began only 4 
years ago and is recruited year by year 
with wholly non-Christian material, this 
showing is most encouraging. The 
difference in conduct and_ scholarship 
between the boys who attend regular 
Bible Classes and those who do not is 
very marked. 


The Central Japan Mis- 


Central Japan = sionary Association met 
Missionary for its winter meeting at 
Association Osaka on Dec. 15th. 
oe Mr. Makino of Kyoto 
Congregational Church gave the address 


of the day on“ The Missionary’s Part in 
the Evangelistic Campaign.” He gave a 
report of the last three series of meetings 
and showed that the missionary had a 
great work in the preparation, in the 
following up, and, through prayer a great 
part in the actual fight. In reviewing 
the paper, the Rev. H. W. Myers of Kobe 
said he felt that the work thus far lacked a 
‘direct personal appeal and an emphasis on 
Jesus Christ as a personal Savior. Along 
these lines he felt that the missionary was 
trained and could give valuable sugges- 
tions and directions. 


The graduation exercises of the Chinese 
School connected with St. Paul’s College, 
took place at No. 54 Tsukiji Tokyo, on 
Dec. 22nd, at which time twenty Chinese 


students received diplomas. The speakers 
were Rev. C. S. Reifsnider, Rev. Mr. 
Elwin and Rev. J. H. Lloyd. 


Their Imperial Majesties have been 
pleased to grant the sum of 543,000 to 
the funds of the Salvation Army for 
charity and philanthropic work. 


A very interesting meeting of the Sal- 
vation Army took place at the Wakyo- 
gakudo Hall near Kanda Bashi on Dec. 
Ist when 152 new members and 107 
probationary members were enrolled 
under the S. A. Flag. The meeting was 
led by Commissioner Mapp who was 
assisted by Colonel Yamamuro and it was 
announced that besides the members 
received at this meeting there were 94 to 
be received in the Northern Division and 
248 in the Western Division making in all 
290 new soliers and 311 probationers. 
The Hall was filled to overflowing and 
the meeting was naturally very enthusias- 
tic. At the close some 30 people knelt 
at the mercy seat. 


Since the middle of May this year the 
“ Great Village Campaign ’”’ work of the 
Oriental Society has been especially bless- 
ed. A copy of one of the Gospels and a 
tract showing clearly the way of salva- 
tion, or a booklet of specially selected 
scriptures, has been placed in every home 
in the following provinces: Aomori, 
Akita, Yamagata, Ibaraki, Kanagawa and 
half of Niigata. Several scores of people 
have sought the Lord in the meetings 
that were held. 


Christian work continues at the Azabu 
Middle. School in Tokyo of which Hon. 
Mr. Ebara is the President and Founder. 
The school now numbers 800 students. 
Mr, Ebara has a ten minute Bible Class 
every morning before the school begins, 
for such students as wish to come. The 
Rev. A.D. Woodworth has recently 
opened Bible Classes for the students at 
his home. He teaches the 5th year class 
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once a week and students are urged. by 
the teachers to attend his classes so that 
he is kept busy.’ Recently a hundred’ 


Testaments were’ sold amongst the 
students, 

The Nunobiki Presbyter- 
Church ian Church of Kobe de- 
Dedications dicated its new building 


Jan. 14. The building 
is cement with a Sunday School and 
Kindergarten room on the first floor and 
main auditorium above. 
of lot and building was £5700, 

The new Osaka Free Methodist Church 
was dedicated January 2nd, The build- 
ing is a wood frame with cement finish, 
The auditorium seats 300 and by use of 
gallery for special occasions 500. The cost 
was approximately 315,000, five sixths 
of which was raised in America, mostly 
the donation of one friend, and the rest 
by the local congregation. A Holiness 
Convention with evening evangelistic 
services was held for four days after the 
dedicatory service. 

Successful evangelistic services were 
held in Wajiki in Tokushima Prefecture in 
connection with the dedication of a new 
church building Jan, 12. 


On Saturday, January 
23rd was celebrated the 
25th anniversary of the 
death of Joseph Neesima, 
the founder of the Do- 
shisha. The event was made the occa- 
sion of a_ splendid | demonstration of 
the love and loyalty of the students and 
friends of the Doshisha for the founder of 
that institution. Addresses were given by 
the Rev. Mr. Kozaki and by Dr. Pettee at 
a great convocation. It is gratifying to 
know that the present enrolment of the 
Doshisha surpasses that of all the balmy 
days of the first period of prosperity. It 
is also felt that the quality of work being 
‘done by this pioneer Christian institution 
has never been surpassed in its history. 
This day of anniversary was inaugurated 
by a six o’clock morning prayer meeting 
held by the students at the grave of Dr. 
Neesima on the top of the mountain east 
of the city. More than 250 students 
assembled at that early hour, 


The Neesima 
Anniversary at 
the Doshisha 


The total cost | 
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: a The National Conference 
The Association of Secretaries of the 
Secretaries _ Young ,Men’s ‘Christian: 
Conference Association was held 


January 14-16 at Akashi, 
near Kobe. ‘The total attendance reached 
twenty-nine, of whom eight were foreign 
Secretaries. Three years ago the at- 
tendance was hardly more than one half, 
With growing numbers the need of these 
intensive conferences is being more and 
more felt. Je 

All who attended came away with the 
consciousness of having received spiritual 
uplift as well as growth in knowledge of 
practical Association methods, All the 
papers were most carefully prepared. 
Some of the principal topics under dis- 
cussion .were “‘ Public Evangelistic Meet- 
ings,’ ‘ Organization of Bible Classes.” 
“Training of Inquirers,” “Relation of 
the Association to the Church.” “ The 
Part of the Association in the National 
Evangelistic Movement”’ and “ Source of 
Spiritual Power.”’ The rapid increase in 
the number of men giving their time 
directly to the student department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was 
a very notable feature. 


One result of the Sunday School work 
of the students in the Bible Training In- 
stitute Yokohama, has been the formation 
of a number of Bible Classes where some 
book of the Bible is systematically 
studied. Another result has been that 
the mothers of many of the children have 
expressed a wish to study the Christianity 
which in many cases through their child- 
ren has revolutionised family life. 


The Canadian Methodist academy at 
Kobe is proving useful to the foreign 
community. There are now 34 students 
in attendance and some applicants have 
been refused on account of lack of a¢com- 
modations. 


The experiment of the 
Winter Bible Institute 
of the Conference of 
Federated Missions prov- 
ed a greater success than any of the 
other Institutes held so far both in 
point of attendance and in the interest 
taken by the Japanese workers, The 


Union Bible 
Institute 


News of the Work 


meetings were held in the Ginza Church 
for four days from Jan, 12-15th, and the 
average attendance at the meetings was 
one hundred seventy five. Over two 
hund:ed men and women were énroled, 
some of them from places as far as 
Osaka. oe 

The quality of the work done may be 
judged from the fact that at the close 
there was a spontaneous movement to 
have the proceedings printed and orders 
for some two hundred copies were taken 
at once. 

Special thanks ought to be given to the 
Japanese workers and pastors who so ably 
assisted in making the conference the 
success that it was, and in particular to 
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Messrs, Ukai, Hoshino, Tayama, Wata- 
nabe, and Ninomiya, 

The financial statement-at. the present 
time (Feb. 4.) is as follows :— 


Receipts?’ 
___ Contributions from Missions : +. £82.00 
ms » Individuals ... 10.00 ~ 
Total 92.00 
Expenses : 
Speakers 06 . ¥50.00 
Church Expenses ... 50.00 
Refreshments ... 12.50 
Printing and Postage 14.50 
Total 127.00 
Deficit pene Soon 35.00 
W. E, HorrsoOMMER 
Sec. Treas. 


WHERE THE FIGHT IS STRONG 


It is great to be out where the fight is strong 
To be where the heaviest troops belong 
In the fight for man and God. 


Oh it seams the face and tires the brain 


And strains the arm till-one’s friend is pain 
In the fight for man and God. 


But its great to be out where the fight is strong 
To be where the heaviest troops belong 
And to fight there for man and God. 


M. D. Bascock 


PERSONALS 


[Some of the items this month are delayed because 
of the space in the January issue being given up to 
the reports of the Conference of Federated Missions.] 


The Rev. and Mrs. R.P. Alexander and family 
returned from furlough by the Xovea on Dec. Ist. 
and are again at Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. Their 
son, George, is attending Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N. B. Canada. 


The Rey. Campbell N. Moody of the English 
Presbyterian Mission, Shoka, Formosa, who gave up 
his work several years ago on account of his wife’s 
health, has returned for the winter months. His 
arrival was the occasion of great 1ejoicings amony the 
Formosans. Mr. Moody, it will be remembered, is 
the author of two interesting books on Formosa 
“The Heathen Heart” and “The Saints of 
Formosa.” 


The Rev. Hope Montcrieff and Miss Stuart of the 
same mission have also returned to Formosa from 
furlough. 


The Rev. D. W. McLeod of the Canadian Pres- 
byterian Mission, Formosa has returned from furlough 
and is engaged in special evangelistic meetings. 


Miss Kinney of the Canadian Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Formosa, is spending several months in 
language study in Tokyo. She is residing with Mr. 
and Mrs. Bowles at 30 Koun machi, Shiba. 


The Rev. N. L. Lobdell, wife and two children, of 
the Ddjin Kirisuto Kyokwai (Universalist Mission) 
returned from furlough in America on Dec. Ist. 
They are located at Shidzuoka. 


The Rey. J. H. Lloyd of the American Episcopal 
Mission has returned from furlough accompanied by 
his mother. They are living at No. 9 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 
Mr. Lloyd will be connected with St. Paul’s College. 


Mr. G. M. Sinclair, Y.M.C. A. teacher at Kyoto 
sailed for America on the Afanchauria, Dec. 13th. 
His successor is Mr. F. Bland Tucker a brother of 
the Rt. Rey. H. St. George Tucker, Bishop of Kyoto, 
Mr. Tucker arrived on the China Dec. 24th. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Smith of the Kobe Higher 
Commercial School returned to Japan on Dec. 24th. 
Their address is No. 1 of 49 Kumochi-cho, Fukiai, 
Kobe. 


Rey. E. H. Zaugg of North Japan College is doing 
Post Graduate work at the University of Chicago. 
His address is, 926 East 62nd street, Chicago. 


Miss Jessie MacDowell of Kwassui Jo Gakko, 
Nagasaki has returned from Seoul Korea where she 
underwent an operation for appendicitis. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Swan of the Y. M. C. A. Kobe 
sailed on the Chiyo Maru on Jan. 12th for America. 
They were forced to return home on account cf Mrs. 
Swan’s health. Before sailing, however, there was 
some improvement. 


Mrs. I. N. Scott of Nagasaki underwent a success- 


ful surgical operation at Severance Hospital Seoul, 
Korea, on Dec. roth. 


Mrs. Geo... Furniyal. 


Miss Loomis of the Women’s Union Mission,, 
Yokohama spent a fortnight in Korea recently visiting 
graduates of the Bible Training School who are now 
working in Korea as teachers and missionaries’ 
helpers. 

Rey. F. H. De Vinney Supt. of the Seventh Day 
Adventists Mission recently had as his guests Mr. and 
They were en route to Mus- 
sooric in the Himalayas India where Mr. Furnival 
takes charge of a Mission School. They have been 
engaged during the past year in educational work in 
Jamaica. 


Mr. and Mrs. William C. Allen and Mr. William 
B. Harvey recently engaged in l’eace work in Japan, 
have had a series of successful meetings in Korea and 
Peking. They expected to be at Nanking about 
Christmas time, going on from there to Manila and 
thence to Australia early in the year. 


The Rey. C. K. Lippard and family of the Luther- 
an Mission are expected back in Japan in the early 
months of this year. 


Miss Bixby arrived in Japan on Dec. 8th to join 
the Baptist Mission. For the present she remains in 
Tokyo for language study, making her home at No. 
45 Haramachi, Koishikawa. 


Miss Antoinette Palmer arrived on the JZan- 
chusta Dec. 29th to join the Presbyterian Mission. 
She is to be stationed for the remainder of the year at 
the Wilmina Jo Gakko, Osaka. 


Miss Laura Monk arrived on the 29th Dec. to join 
the Evangelical Association. Her address will be 84 
Sasugayacho Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

After some nine months study devoted entirely to 


the language, the six Scandinavian officers of the 
Salvation Army have taken up appointments where 


they will be able to continue their language lessons as 


well as get some insight info native work. The 
following are their appointments : 


Ensign Antonia Anderson has taken up work at 
the Womens Rescue Home Tokyo. She has had 
some eight years experience in slum and rescue work 
in Sweden. 


Captain Maja Fryklund has been appointed to 
Azabu Branch, Captain I. Nyman to Nagoya, 
Lieutenant Anders Larsen to Mayebashi, Lieutenant 
Arnold Bernsten to Hongo Branch and Lieutenant 
Marie Hansen as assistant collector with Ensign 
Annie Smyth. 


Mr, F. H. Brown, National Physical Director of the 
Y.M.C. A. has removed from Tokyo to Kobe to take 
charge of the physical work of the Y.M.C.A. in 
Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto. 


Miss J. S. Vail of Aoyama Jo Gakuin sailed on the 
Manchuria Jan. 30th for a year’s furlough. 

Miss L. A. Galgey who formerly worked in Chéshi 
and Miss A. Reeves, a new recruit, have arrived in 
Tokyo and will! live at No. 52 Tsukiji and assist in 
the work of the Church Missionary Society in Tokyo 
City and District. : 


Personals 


Bishop and Mrs. Foss of Osaka Diocese arrived in 
Kobe from England on Jan. 6th. 


Dr. Shailer Mathews and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick 
arrived in Japan on Jan. 27th. They come as 
representatives of the Federal Council of Churches of 
America with greetings to the people of Japan. This 
is in line with the general plan of the Council to 
make the teachings of Jesus a larger factor in inter- 
national relations. Speaking of Dr. Mathews’ visit, 
the “Chicago Standard” of Jan. goth says “ His 
mission is unique, important, significant, delicate and 
inspiring. It suggests vast possibilities for the good 
of Christianity and world brotherhood.” Dr. 
Mathews remains in Japan until Feb. 27th. 


The engagement is announced of Miss G.R. 
Watney, formerly of the Y. W.C.A. ‘okyo, to Rey. 
Gurney Barclay formerly of Matsue. 


Rey. E. A. Kilbourne, wife, and daughter of the 
Oriental Missionary Society returned to Japan by the 
Mongolia, Jan. 26th. 


The return of Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Hibbard of the 
Y.M.C.A. Dairen has been postponed for business 
reasons. 

Friends of Rev. and Mrs. J. Edgar Knipp will 
receive with pleasure the news of their reappointment 
to the work of the United Brethren Mission in Japan. 
They were missionaries here 1900-1903, when Mr. 
Knipp was in the Doshisha. They were obliged to 
returned home on account of Mr. Knipp’s health 
breaking down. . For the past ten years Mr. Knipp 
has been Secretary of the Y. P.S.C. E. Educational 
Department of Foreign Missions at the headquarters 
in Dayton, Ohio. They expect to sail from San 
Francisco Feb. 27th. 


Rey. and Mrs. Woodrow Hassell are to join the 
South Presbyterian Mission and take up work in 
Takamatsu. 


Mrs. H. V.S. Peeke and daughter Olive arrived in 
Nagasaki Jan. 31st on the A/ongolia. 


Mrs. C.K. Cumming of Toyohashi sailed by the 
China for America Jan. 23rd. She expects to spend 
some time at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


Mrs. H.W. Myers of Kobe with her children 
Henry and Frances, also sailed on Jan. 23rd for 
America. 


Rey. D. B. Schneder, D.D., Dr. and Mrs. J.C. 
Worley and Miss Mary H. Ransom are at the 
Peabody Rest Home, 212 S. Euclid Avenue, 
Pasadena, California. Dr. Schneder expects to 
remain there only till Feb. 20, His address after 
that time, will be Care of Rey. A. k. Bartholomew 
D. D. Reformed Church Building Philadelphia. 


Dr. Rachel Read is practising Osteopathy at the 
Chicago Osteopathic College. 

Bishop and Mrs. McKim left for Honolulu on 
Feb. 6th on a two months’ holiday. 


Dr. Wainright, Secretary of the Christian Lite- 
rature Society sai'ed for America, Jan. 23rd with Mrs. 
Wainright and son and daughter. He expects to be 
absent for six months during which time Dr. Walne 
will have charge of the work of the Society. 

Mr. and. Mrs, R. K. Veryard sailed on Jan. 9 for 
America on furlough. Mr. Veryard has been 
Secretary of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. in Tokyo for 
several years. 

Herbert Walne third son of Dr. E.N. Walne sailed 
“a Shanghai Jan. 3rd to enter the American School 
there. 
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Rey. Thomas Barclay of the English Presbyterian 
Mission, Tainan, Formosa, this year celebrates his 
fortieth anniversary on the Mission Field. He was 
recently waited upon by -his fellow missionaries who 
made him a presentation in recognition of his long 
and valuable services. 


Major Yate of the British Army, lately killed in 
Belgium and awarded the Victoria Cross for valor, 
spent part of his language study time in Japan at 
Nagoya. While there he took a keen interest in 
missionary work and on several occasions preached in 
Japanese at Evangelistic meetings. 


Dr. J. H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society was 
a passenger on the S. S. Mongolia arriving in 
Yokohama, Jan. 27, with a company of thirty mis- 
sionaries en route to China and India. Dr. Franklin 
went as far as China. On his return in April, he 
expects to spend ten days in Japan. 


Word has been received that Miss Grace Dodge 
Chairman of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. of 
the United States, died after only a few days’ illness 
at her home in New York the last of December. 
The Pres. of the Y.W.C.A. once declared that 
“no greater calamity could befall the young women 
of the U.S. than the loss of Miss Dodge who so well 
knew and understood them.” Prominent among her 
other interests was the work of the Travellers Aid 
Society, and the movement for the professional 
education of women. 


The death of Mr. Sasao Tetsusaburo occurred on 
Dec. 30, 1914. The Rey. B. F. Buxton sends the 
following appreciation. 


“ An Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile.” 
Jno. I. 47. 

“ There are few men of whom these words are true. 
Our brother Sasao was one. From the time of his 
conyersion he followed hard after God,—his ambition 
was, always to please Him. 


I have known him intimately for twenty years and 
count it one of the greatest privileges of my life. 
Brother Sasao was always the same—calm, patient 
and loving. He took every opportunity to speak 
to others about their souls. 


He was a man of prayer. He would pray when 
he had taken his place in a railway carriage. He 
would pray when tea or refreshments were offered 
him. Often when he lived in a little house in my 
garden at Matsuye I heard the front gate open very 
early in the morning before daybreak, and I knew 
Sasao San was going out to the mountain to pray. 


He loved the Word of God. His Bible was his 
delight. God spoke to him through it. He loved 
the foundation doctrines of the Bible, the Atonement, 
the presence and power of the Holy Ghost, Christ’s 
Second Coming, and constantly spoke of them. 


Sasao San always longed to see a really Japanese 
gospel work, carried on by Japanese, with Japanese 
money. It was for this reason that he refused a 
salary from any organised Mission or Church, He 
longed and prayed for Revival blessing in Japan and 
expected to see it. 


I have lost a beloved son, an intimate friend, a 
bold fellow worker, one who upheld me by prayer. 
May his mantle fall upon many—men and women 
who receive a double portion of his spirit. May I be 
one,” 


On Jan. 30 an impressive Memorial Service was 
held at the Women’s Union Missionary Chapel in 
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memory of Miss Sarah Doremus whose death occurred 
on Jan. 25th. Miss Doremus had been the Secretary 
of the Woman’s Union Society ever since its for- 
mation, over fifty years ago. Several years ago, she 
visited the Orient and made a deep impres-ion upon 
the young women of China. India and Japan. 
Touching were the testimonies given by several of 
the students who met her at that time. 


A cablegram from Richmond Va. on Dec. 21 
announced the death of Dr. R. J. Willingham who 
has been Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Southern Baptist Convention for twenty one 
years. 

Captain Bickel recently received news of the 
death of his father, Dr. Philip Bickel, for long the 
honored representative of the A.B. F. M. Societ ty in 
Cassel Germany. 


The death occurred in San Francisco on Feb. 3rd 
of Miss E. E. Wallace daughter of Rey. G. and 
Mrs. Wallace of Tokyo. Mr. Wallace was with his 
daughter at the time of her death and Mrs. Wallace 
sailed by the Zenyo Maru on Feb. 6th to attend the 
funeral services. 


Mr. Godfrey E. J. Foster came to Japan in Decem- 
ber to join the Japan Evangelistic Band. He is 
living at 9g Fukuromachi, Kanda, Tokyo and is re- 
gistered at the Language School. 

Rey. and Mrs. E. R. Harrison came from Australia 
in November to join the Mission of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. Their address is 
io Fujimicho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. They are in 
attendance at the Language School. 

Miss Margaret Matthew of the Y.W.C.A who has 
been home on furlough during the past year returned 
to Japan, February 17, by the Aovzea, to resume her 
work, 

Miss Bessie M. Lee and Miss Lora C. Goodwin 
arrived in Japan on January 27th to join the Method- 
ist Episcopal Mission. They are living at Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Miss R. Simeon and Miss Wooley who have joined 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel are 
registered at the Language School, Tokyo. 


o 


Born 


Dec. 16th to Dr. and Mrs. Landsborough of the 
English Presbyterian Mission, Formosa, a son. 


On Christmas day to Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Pettus, 
Shanghai, a Son, Paul Gordon. 

To Rey. and Miss D. C. Holtom, Tokyo, on Jan. 
31, a son. 

On Feb. 15th to’Rev. C. D. and Mrs. Kriete, Yama- 
gata a daughter, Margaret Rebecca. 


oS 
Notice 
In order to keep count of the Christian periodicals 
a list is prepared yearly for “The Christian Move- 
ment In Japan,” that in the issue ie 1914 appearing 
on page 629. ‘hat the list may b2 kept up to date 
and made more complete it is requested that copies 


of papers not mentioned be sent to F. Muller, 940 
Kashiwagi, Tokyo Iu. 
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EDITORIALS 


Almost every one of 
the Protestant Chris- 
tian Missions operating in Japan is now 
asking for reinforcements. This fact 
alone would not be extraordinary, for it 
is not an unusual thing on the Mission 
fields to hear calls for help; but the 
striking thing about the present situation 
is the general unanimity and statesmanlike 
vision shown in the requests. In the past 
and in many other countries the isolated 
and scattered nature of the presentations to 
the different Boards has stood in the way 
of any thorough-going response on the 
part of the home base, but this is not 
now the case in Japan. Although the 
appeals have been worked out by the 
various Missions separately, they never- 
theless interlock with remarkable cohesion, 
and together they form a comprehensive 
plan of advance for the entire country, 
We have the Committee on Survey and 
Occupation of the Conference of Federat- 
ed Missions and behind this committee 
the Edinburgh Conference to thank for 
the inspiration and incentive to block out 
the country into districts and thus make 
possible a study of conditions and needs 
which if taken in the whole would have 
been an unmanageable task. The separate 


Reinforcements 


requests, therefore, represent not the 
independent needs of each Mission, but 
a gathering together of the responsibilities 
and obligations proportioned to that 
Mission in each of the District confer- 
ences, There is very little guess-work in 
these requests and on the whole they 
give the impression of a sane and serious 
grappling with the problem of unevangeliz 
ed Japan. We feel sure that they will 
make a strong impact upon the various 
Boards, and that if they might all be 
collected and presented as a whole to 
each of the Churches at home the impres- 
sion and influence would be still greater. 

So much for the Survey; it has been 
thorough and intelligent and has furnished 
us with a still more overwhelming sense 
of the bare beginnings made toward the 
evangelization of the country. But how 
about the Occupation ? 

The workers now engaged cannot 
spread themselves or their money re- 
sources over a wider area—they are 
already far below the point of normal 
efficiency. We must look to the home 
lands for our reinforcements. That is 
their share of the World Task. It is 
for them to furnish prayer, money and 
men power. It is for them to rise to the 
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matchless opportunities of this year 1915 
in Japan. It is for them to lift themselves 
above the loss and wastings of this time 
to a point of sacrifice and unselfishness 
hitherto unreached by the churches. 
And we believe that this is already 
happening and will happen, It remains 
for each one to supplement the calls for 
help by personal correspondence and to 
follow up every strand of personal interest 
that may be made to pull the hearts of 
those at home toward the hungering 
hearts in Japan. But our greatest assur- 


ance of the success of all our plans for’ 


the future lies in prayer. It is our 
privilege to make so united an appeal 
through our daily intercession that our 
reinforcements shall be made certain. 
At the recent annual 
meeting of the Fed- 
erated Missions a 
question was asked regarding the Con- 
tinuation Committee which could not be 
fully answered at that time. The matter 
is of such consequence that we venture to 
give here a somewhat full reply. A still 
fuller statement by Dr. Dearing is to be 
found in the 1914 Christian Movement. 
The Continuation Committee of 
Japan claims as father the 
Edinburgh World Missionary Conference 
and as mother the Federated Missions of 
Japan. For while the Japan Continuation 
Committee came into being at the Tokyo 
Conference of April 1913 presided over 
by Dr. Mott, Chairman of the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee, still the Tokyo 
Conference itself was fostered and carried 
out largely by the Federated Missions. 
The Continuation Committee of Japan 
traces its lineage directly to the Edinburgh 
World Missionary Conference, for that 
Conference created the Edinburgh Con- 
tinuation Committee under which Dr, 
Mott acted when he called the conference 
to meet in Tokyo in April 1913, and it 
was the Tokyo Conference, composed of 
members of nearly all the churches and 
missionary societies in Japan, which re- 
solved to create a Japan Continuation 
Committee, 


The Japan Continua- 
tion Committee 


Origin 


The Committee was care- 
fully constituted so as to 
be truly representative. It consists of 
forty-five members of whom one-third are 


Constitution 
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directly nominated by the Federated 
Missions, one-third by the Japanese 
Church: Federation, and the other third 
are coopted by the first two-thirds. The 
particular object of having coopted mem- 
bers was to include men and women who 
were not eligible to be nominated by the 
church or missionary federations and 
persons who for some reason had not been 
nominated by the federations but whose 
counsel would be particularly valuable. 
At present the Committee consists of 42 
members. The Japanese members are 
connected with twelve d fferent denomina- 
tions; the missionaries are from twenty 
different missionary societies. It is thus 
evident that the Committee is the most 
widely representative of any body in the 
country. It provides the one place where 
both Japanese and missionaries, both mem- 
bers and non-members of the Federated 
Churches and Missions, meet together on 
an equality, That alone is a fact of no 
little significance. 
The functions of the Com- 
mittee are primarily to confer, 
investigate and make recommendations 
concerning matters which touch both 
the Japanese and the missionary body. 
It is evident that such a joint committee 
has long been needed, The attempt to 
bring about joint action by the missionary 
and church federations has been cumbrous 
and frequently ineffective. But hereafter 
there will be no need in each case to 
create afresh the machinery for joint 
action ; it is here ready and competent to 
consider and to act whenever required. 
The various Continuation Committees 
have from the first been careful not to 
arrogate to themselves functions which 
would make them overlap the existing 
agencies of the church or the missions 
on the field. That is, they are to be 
primarily consultative and investigating 
bodies, not executive in the ordinary 
sense, although in order to carry out the 
functions described above they must have 
a certain degree of initiative. 
In fulfilment of the function of 
investigation and recommenda- 
tion the various Continuation 
Committees have appointed sub-commit- 
tees. In Japan the Federated Missions 
and the Japanese Church Federation have 


Functions 


Lines of 
Activity 


y 


already covered some of the ground 
which in China and India, for example, 
will be covered by the respective Con- 
tinuation Committees. But there are still 
important lines which are not and can- 
not be fully covered by either the mis- 
sionary or the church federations in 
Japan. Among them are the following : 

(1) Social and Industrial Conditions. 
There is a manifest need for the thorough 
investigation and publication of the facts 
as a basis for the creation of Christian 
sentiment and ultimately for remedial 
voluntary and governmental action. Child 
labor, female labor, health, Sunday rest, 
and intemperance are some of the ques- 
tions to which Christians cannot be in- 
different, but which. hitherto have been 
left to the chance activity of individuals 
or societies with a comparatively. limited 
membership. A commission on this sub- 
ject has been appointed, under the chair- 
manship of Hon, S. Ebara, M.P. 

(2) A Christian Year Book in Japa- 
nese corresponding to The Christian 
Movement published by the Federated 
Missions. The Continuation Committee 
has already taken this up with the Church 
Federation. 

(3) Pastoral Training and Efficiency. 
This subject is one of the most vital for 
the church in Japan. It has received 
spasmodic attention; there is need how- 
ever, for comprehensive study and for 
recommendations touching education, 
remuneration and_ relief, which might 
guide all the churches and missions con- 
cerned. 

(4) Rural Evangelism, ~ The neglect 
of rural communities has been brought 
home to the conscience of the missionary 
body but is still outside the thought of 
the rank and file of the Japanese church. 
A commission which would gather and 
focus attention upon the facts in such a 
way as to arouse both the church and 
the missionary body to an adequate pro- 
gram for occupying the rural field would 
render a service of the greatest value. 

If the Japan Continuation Committee 
were never to accomplish anything else, 
its giving birth to the Evangelistic Cam- 
paign would have fully justified its ex- 
istence. That Campaign, to be sure has 
been made independent, but nevertheless 
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it is the Continuation Committee which 
stands back of it and acts as sponsor for 
it toward the friends in America who are 
contributing so largely to its expenses, 
But let us emphasize the point that even 
though the Committee promotes nothing 
and manages nothing, its consultative 
and investigative powers will be of ever 
increasing value. 

We heartily deprecate the multiplication 
of organizations and committees just for 
the sake of what has been called the 
“Gallic love of symmetry,” or the desire 
to match what other communities are 
doing ; but we earnestly believe that the 
Continuation Committee will fill a large 
and otherwise neglected field, and that 
five years hence everyone will be surprised 
that its value could ever have been ques- 
tioned. At the same time |we believe 
that the time will come when béth the 
Federated Missions and the Continuation 
Committee will have finished their work 
and passed over their functions to the 
matured Japanese Church. Welcome 
every advance toward the great day ! 
As a stepping stone toward it let us give 
the Continuation Committee our unstinted 
support and our prayer. soa 
Christine Workers Lovely foreign mission- 


and Political ary is tempted sooner 
Questions or later to meddle 


with politics. During . 
the .past few years the provocation has 
been severe not only in Japan but in 
Korea, China and Turkey. It is to the 
lasting credit of the - missionaries that 
they have almost without exception 
steadfastly resisted this temptation. It 
has called for self-control in the highest 
degree. It has proved that silence is 
sometimes the better part of valor. 

But it would be to the lasting discredit 
of foreign missionaries and Christian 
pastors if they were to neglect the pro- 
phetic function with reference to large 
political issues. They should be extreme- 
ly cautious about urging political mea- 
sures or of championing mooted reforms 
like total prohibition or disarmament, but 
they can and should always preach righte- 
ousness and justice and mercy without 
which the propaganda for peace and 
temperance and purity is too apt to be 
nothing more than sounding brass. Dr. 
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Mathews ardently supports peace but in 
nothing did he show greater wisdom 
during his recent visit than the eschewing 
of direct preaching of peace as an isolated 
ideal, and the very vigorous preaching of 
righteousness and justice and fair play as 
prerequisite to peace and certain to bring 
peace. 

Dr. Mathews spoke out clearly on 
certain political questions growing out of 
the relations between Japan and America. 
His utterances were wise and weighty. 
It would, however, be dangerous for 
resident foreign missionaries to go as far 
as he did into the political realm. He 
was merely a visitor and we are here for 
life. He spoke as an authority on social 
and political conditions in the United 
States. Furthermore, his outspoken buat 
kindly exposition of American public 
opinion was perfectly proper even for a 
religious messenger to make, because he 
constantly emphasized the fact that the 
Federation which he represents has dis- 
tinctly undertaken to mold international 
relations on a religious foundation. 

We missionaries may wisely make it 
our rule to think twice before we say 
anything on political matters and then 
to emphasize the underlying principles 
involved rather than to urge this or that 
precise policy. We should also encour- 
_ age Japanese Christian leaders to speak 
out more boldly on public issues and on 
international relations whenever the moral 
aspect is prominent. There are as yet 
great obstacles in the way of free speech 
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from the Japanese pulpit, but we can at 
least urge Japanese colleagues and friends 
to make such a study of public questions 
that they will be qualified to mold public 
opinion by voice and pen. What better 
school for ‘Christian statesmen could 
there be than the ‘first-hand study of 
those master statesmen, the Hebrew 
prophets. 


Holy Week 
and Easter 


The devotional thoughts on 
another page in this issue na- 
turally revolve around the 
Easter season. If thoughts of this 
kind meet a real need in the personal life 
of our readers we shall continue to 
present them. Let no one however, 
deceive himself by thinking that any 
thinking or praying can be done for us. 
In the spiritual realm no power of attorney 
is valid. 
Papers for The second of the series of 
War Time /@pers for War Time appears 
in this issue. We _ believe 
they will promote not only thought and 
prayer, but also a truer understanding of 
the meaning of Christianity and of the 
mission of the church to the individual 
and to the world. We shall endeavor to 
keep out anything savoring of national .or 
party prejudice. Our one aim is to 


deepen the conviction that the present 
war, whether inevitable or not, is at the 
bottom a violation of the will of God, 
and that it is our duty under the shadow 
of this great cloud to try to discover 
afresh His program for us and His 
Kingdom in all lands, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MISSIONARY 
MOVEMENT IN KOREA 


Rev. D. R. McKENZIE, D.D.* 


The reading of the Korean Reports in 
the last number of The Christian Move- 
ment, a visit to the peninsula as one of 
the fraternal delegates from the Confer- 
ence of Federated Missions in Japan to 
the Federal Council in Korea, and. the 
possession of a valuable and interesting 
statistical table showing the progress of 
the Korean Church for the past six 
years, constitute the very inadequate 
preparation of the writer for an article on 
the subject indicated in the heading. He 
accedes to the request of the editors of 
THE EvaANGeisr, however, because he 
believes it will be of benefit to. the mission- 
aries in Japan to know more about the 
work in: Korea ; and he hopes that others 
better qualified to write on things Korean 
may be induced to treat more thoroughly 
the various. phases of the situation in that 
most interesting mission field. 

The «report of the work in Korea 
appearing in the The Christian Movement 
of 1914 is a great report. No doubt 
many of the missionaries have read it. If 
there are any who: have not yet read it 
they should lose no time in doing so. It 
differs from the report of the work in 
Japan in the same volume in that while 
the latter covers only a single year, the 
former condenses within the brief space of 
a hundred and fifty pages. the story of the 
work of a quarter of century, a story of 
faith, devotion and success that must take 
a high place in missionary’ annals. 

Although missionary work has been in 
progress in Korea only about half as long 
as in Japan, the results numerically do not 
seem to be very different. The number 
of communicants. in the Korean Church 
towards the close of 1913 was about 
75,000.as against 92,000in Japan. When 
the probationers, or catechumens, are 
added,. however, the balance is. in favour 
of Korea, the number for that country 
being 115,000 against Japan’s 105,000. 


- Besides communicants and catechumens 


they have in Korea a class of adher- 
sent, numbering some 50,000, who 


are enrolled as connected with the 
church, and who are receiving definite 
Christian teaching. It would seem in 
view of the above facts that the real 
numerical strength of the Korean 
Church is not inferior to that of the 
Church in Japan, if indeed it be not 
superior. 

Taking the number of communicants 
only, in Korea and Japan, namely 75,000 
and 92,000 respectively, and comparing 
it with the population of the two sections 
of the empire, it will be seen that while in 
Japan proper the proportion is one 
communicant to 500. of the population, in 
Korea it is one to 200, reckoning the 
population of the latter at 15,000,000, the 
figure which seems to be generally 
accepted. Whether the larger proportion 
of Christians in Korea to the population 
as a whole, when compared with Japan, 
represents a correspondingly greater 
influence on society is a question which 
it would be interesting to have discuss- 
ed by some one competent to. deal with 
it. 

The comparative table before referred 
to throws interesting light on: the rate of 
progress of the Korean Church during 
the past six years. From 1908 to 1911 
the progress was very rapid, amounting 
to an increase in communicants. of 25 per 
cent a year. Then. the storm broke, and 
we used to hear that not only had the 
Koreans stopped coming into the Church, 
but that they were leaving it in large 
numbers. Asa matter of fact, while the 
years I911-13 show a slight falling off in 
the number of catechumens, and a some- 
what larger one in the number of 
adherents, the number of communicants— 
which will no doubt be regarded as the 
chief test of growth or decay—shows an 


*Dr. McKenzie has been a missionary of the 
Canadian Methodist Church in Japan for over twenty 
five years. The Editors share his hope that this 
article may be but the first contribution to a_discus- 
sion of various aspects of the situation and work 
of the Church in Korea. 
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mcrease every yeay, The comparative 
table gives the number of communicants 
from year to year as follows : 


COMMUNICANTS OF ‘THE KOREAN CHURCIL 


TOOS-O vesc ass spe. ceslieesminaco pace mt, 004) 
TGOG-TO)y cee soo isce, ne ueaneMinsencte Ney a5 OO 
I9lO-II .., s.- 64,038 
TQVU-V2" So0 eee wieee) _Saetiieneniees 68,052 
TQU2-13) cee. tev, cove | sen | vaduhiswn 72,202 
1913-14 ... 76,825 


While the increase was slower during 
the dark days of I91I-13, a very con- 
siderable degree of progress was made. 

The number of communicants at the 
end of 1913 is stated in one of the reports 
in The Christian Movement to be 75,000, 
while in the above table it appears as 

2,202. The explanation of this discre- 
pancy may be that there were in the 
Kumiai Church at that date over 3,000 
Korean Christians, who are not included 
in the comparative table. There are no 
doubt Anglican communicants also in 
Korea, since there are more than thirty 
missionaries of that body there. But no 
information on this point is available. 
The numbers given in the comparative 
table, quoted from above, are for the 
Presbyterian and Methodist communions 
only. 


Assuming, as seems reasonable, that the 
Churches of Korea and Japan are 
numerically pretty much on an equality, 
it follows that the rate of progress in 
Korea has been much greater—in fact 
several times greater—than in Japan. For 
missionary work has been in progress in 
Japan for over half a century, while the 
period covered in Korea has been only 
about half as long. Moreover the mission- 
ary body in Korea today numbers only 
half what it does in Japan. And although 
no statistics are at hand making possible 
a comparison of the number of missio- 
naries in the two countries during the 
past twenty-five years, one would probably 
not be much astray in concluding that the 
proportion for Korea as compared with 
Japan has not on the average been greater 
than it is now. Which would seem to 
show that, roughly speaking, the progress 
of the Church in Korea has been some 
four times as rapid as in Japan. 

Missionaries in Japan have -sometimes 
been discouraged as they have compared 
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the glowing reports of the progress of the 
work in Korea with the very sober 
reports which represented the best they 
could’say of the progress in Japan, They 
seemed sto be fighting in the trenches 
here, while their companions on the other 
side of the strait were sweeping everything 
before them. And the question was often 
asked, Why can we not-have’a similar 
state of things in Japan? There has been 
much earnest heartsearching. over this 
difference. 

It was the hope of the writer that the 
Korean report in The Christian Movement 
would throw some light on this subject, 
and he believes that it has done so. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the faith and devotion of individual 
missionaries did much to bring about and 
keep in progress the great revival, which 
lasted for several years, and which gave 
promise of resulting within a generation 
in a Christian Korea. But besides this 
personal-element—which was undoubtedly 
of great influence—the writer believes 
that the report indicates the presence of 
factors in the situation in Korea which 
have made the work of evangelization 
easier, and therefore more rapid, in that 
country than in Japan. He puts these 
forward with diffidence, and hopes that if 
his judgment is a mistaken one, those 
who are in a position to do so, may set 
him right. 

Whether we consider the problem of 
approach.to the people, the organization 
of the missionary work, of the method 
adopted in teaching, we find in the case of 
Korea a condition “of greater simplicity, in 
Japan one of greater complexity. To put 
it in a somewhat different form, the 
missionaries to Korea have had the 
advantage over the missionaries in Japan 
because they have had, 

1. A simpler problem, 
2. <A simpler organization, 
3. A simpler method. 

As the writer sees it, the first was a 
natural advantage, the second a_ pro- 
vidential ordering—though if some one 
else wishes to call it a fortunate accident 
he will not quarrel with him—while the 
third was a wise determination of the 
missionaries themselves. Let us look for — 
a moment at each of these in turn, : 


The Church and the Missionary Movement in Korea 


1. That the problem of evangelizing 
the Koreans is an easier one than that of 
evangelizing the Japanese will, I think, be 
evident to any missionary in Japan who 
reads the Korean report. We are told, 
for example, that the Koreans are a 
“primitive people,” and that they have 
“always shown a readiness for receiving 
the Gospel.” — Neither of these statements 
would be true of the Japanese. They are 
not a primitive people now, nor were they 
fifty years ago when the missionaries first 
came among them. They were then, as 
they are now, a people with a very 
complex civilization. That they were, 
almost entirely, fifty years ago, and 
that they are still, to a very considerable 
degree, the opposite of ready to receive 
the Gospel, we all know. And _ the 
difference between the two peoples in 
these regards has been in favor of a more 
rapid rate of evangelization in Korea than 
in Japan. 

2. The simplicity of the organization 
of the missionary forces in Korea as 
compared. with Japan has been another 
factor in favor of Korea. From the 
beginning of missionary work in that 
country the field has been occupied almost 
entirely by two denominations, the Pres- 
byterians and Methodists ; denominations 
with such strong affinities between them 
that the difficulties of effective co-operation 
have been reduced to the minimum. 

When the writer visited Korea a few 
months ago one of the most impressive 
things he saw was the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, a body of 
some 140 members, composed of almost 
equal numbers of missionaries, Korean 
pastors and Korean laymen. This 
Assembly alone represents almost three- 
fourths of the whole Protestant Christian 
body in Korea. The major part of the 
remaining fourth is represented by the 
Conferences of the Methodist Church 
So far as can be learned from the report 
and statistical tables, 95 per cent of the 
Christian body in Korea is comprised in 
these two communions. 

This large degree of homogeneity in the 
Christian forces has made it possible for 
them to adopt plans commensurate with 
the needs-—to divide the territory for more 
effective work, to establish an_ inter- 
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denominational Educational Senate with 
very extensive powers, and practically to 
organize a national Church, by making 
membership in either of the denominations 
named, membership in the other, when one 
changes his residence from the territory 
of one to the territory of the other, That 
the Korean missionaries are satisfied with 
the territorial delimitation and all it 
involves is evident from the report, which 
states that “this delimitation of territory 
has eliminated friction, and superinduced 
a broad spirit of catholicity.” 

Those in Japan who have been en- 
deavoring to bring the different Christian 
bodies in this country into a condition of 
more effective co-operation, who have tried 
to get men to agree to a delimitation of 
territory, who have suggested an under- 
standing in regard to exchange of 
members, or who have tried to bring 
about combinations in Christian edu- 
cational work, will realize at once how far 
Korea is in advance of Japan in these 
respects, and will not be slow to 
acknowledge that the difference is in 
favor of Korea, and that its natural 
result would be the acceleration of the 
work of evangelization. 

3. The third reason mentioned for the 
more rapid progress of evangelization in 
Korea was a simpler method of presenting 
the Gospel message. 

The Korean missionaries have in a 
peculiar sense been a people of one book, 
They have concentrated, so to speak, 
on the Bible. And: the result is that 
the Korean Church today is a Lzdle 
Christian Church. The Korean report is 
full of the thought of what Bible study 
has done for Korea. .The Presbyterian 
Seminary in Pyeng Yang is the natural 
development of the Bible Training Class 
system, a system which is ‘the most 
marked and most distinctive feature of the 
work of the Presbyterian Missions in 
Korea.” The Bible Institutes of the 
same Mission have “developed a body 
of well-instructed, consecrated, efficient, 
helpful, tested and reliable men upon 
whom has rested the bulk and burden of 
the work of the Korean Church.” “ All 
things,” the report says, “for which we 
have cause for gratitude to God in 
connection with the Korean Church—its 
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zeal in: preaching, its liberality in giving, 
its Sabbath observance, and the manifest 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, are due to 
this. honoring of God’s Word by the 
Korean Church.” The beginning: and 
development of this work are set forth in 
the reports. We are told that “ the first 
Bible study class was held in Seoul less 
than twenty-five years ago, with only 
seven men in attendance. From this 
small beginning the work has grown 
until now more than eighteen hundred 
Bible study classes are held annually.” 
Among these are local, district and station 
classes, the attendance at the last named 
“running from one hundred in the 
smaller stations to one thousand and 
more in the larger stations,” ‘ These 
general classes give invaluable opportunity 
to-inspire. and, direct the whole church.” 
Bible study ‘‘has given the Korean 
Christians a marvelous knowledge of the 
text of the scriptures.” It ‘“ guarantees 
to all the churches an annual revival of 
the best sort.’’ And “ much Bible study 
has not lessened but increased the 
Church’s love for Bible study.” Through 
the Bible classes ‘‘ the whole membership 
has the privilege of having some class 
instruction in the Bible each year, and the 
development of the Korean Church’s life 
owes more perhaps to this agency than to 
any other.” Nor are the results confined 
to the Christians themselves. One resuit 
“is a revival of preaching to. unbelievers, 
The church being blessed, invariably 
turns its attention to the unsaved in the 
community.” 

The method followed in Japan has been 
less direct than the method followed in 
Korea. It has been considered’ necessary 
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to talk. about a good many other things 
than the Bible. Might we not have had 
better results in Japan if we had kept 
somewhat closer to the method of our 
brethren in Korea? Are we satisfied that 
there is enough expository preaching 
to-day in the pulpits of this country? 
Perhaps it has been inevitable that we 
should have followed the less direct 
method in Japan. But. unless what seems. 
to be the universal opinion of mission- 
aries in Korea is a mistaken one, the life 
and power and progress. of the Church 
in that land owe more to the constant 
‘and universal study of the Bible than to 
any one other cause. We may well 
question whether we in Japan have put 
the emphasis on training the people in 
Bible knowledge that the importance of 
the subject has deserved. 

These, then, are some of the things 
which, according to the reports from 
Korea, seem to explain, in part at least, 
the rapid growth of the Church in that 
land. 

The progress has been not only a 
numerical one, but in self-support, and 
also in self-propagation, the Korean 
Church can teach the Church in Japan 
valuable lessons. Into these matters, 
however, there is not space to'enter. But . 
it is to be hoped that the missionaries 
and’ the Japanese Church as well, may 
come into an increasingly close relation- 
ship with our brethren in Korea and their 
work, and come to understand more 
clearly than this article has made it 
possible to understand, the secret of 
their success, and. gain from that know- 
ledge. those lessons that may be most 
helpful to us in our work in Japan. 
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THE EVANGELIZATION OF RURAL JAPAN 


Norres on MeEtrnops ComMPILeD FROM THE REPORTS OF 12 RURAL WORKERS 


By Wm. MERRELL VORiES, Hachiman, Omi 


The evangelization of the villages, 
which include the great majority ‘of the 
entire population of Japan, has been the 
weakest point in the missionary campaign 
in the Empire. Of late years* the fact of 
this weakness has been more and more 
recognized, and various rural efforts have 
been launched, or old efforts reinforced. 
But ‘the whole subject is still in the pioneer 
stage, so that an effort to arrive at the 
basic principles of this special type of 
wotk and to get together the most 
suitable 7ethods as yet evolved, to be of 
suggestive value to all engaged in, or 
contemplating, rural evangelism, seems to 
be opportune. Accordingly the ex- 
periences and suggestions of a dozen of 
those most intimately engaged in village 
work have been:secured, and these form 
the basis of the present article. 

Twenty or more years ago some rural 
preaching was done, and ever since the 
removal of the restrictions of foreign 
travel in the interior, with the almost 
prohibitive jassport system, there has 
been more or less touring of the villages 
and smaller towns by those chiefly oc- 
cupied with city mission work. The 
results of ‘such work have been dispro- 
portionately meagre, and some have come 
to disparage rural evangelization as 
premature, or asa task to'be left to the 
future native church. The probability 
that the fault lay in the methods attempt- 
ed, that possibly rural conditions de- 
manded_a special type of work, seems to 


*Ten years ago village work was largely dis- 
credited. Since 1906 the Omi Mission and its organ 
the “Omi Mustard Seed” have continually and 
earnestly advocated village work, as not only a great 
need, but as s¢rategzc. In 1909 the Canadian 
Methodists, and in 1910 the Presbyterians, made 
special investigations of the village situations in their 
missions. The ‘paper presented to Commission I 
of Edinburgh stressed the neglect of the rural field 
and this paper was fully discussed in August 1910 by 
the Student Volunteer League, and a committee was 
appointed to investigate the subject. Still later the 
Committee on Survey :and Occupation began its work. 
As a result of the Edinburgh Conferences and the 
1913 conference with Dr. Mott, a general interest in 
the subject ‘has been fostered. 


have been overlooked. To-day, what: 
ever else we have learned of the ‘situation, 
we are realizing increasingly that our 
only hope of conspicuous success lies in 
the evolving of methods peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the conditions. 

In a:chemical laboratory there are two 
ways of procedure. The apprentice may 
get hold of a variety of chemicals and 
mix them at random. Something will 
happen. Possibly he may discover some 
beneficial combination,—and again he 
may be blown to pieces. The chemist, 
on the other hand, will first study the 
properties of his elements, and will mix 
them advisedly. It may be a slower 
process, or it may be quicker. That is 
not the question. But the advantage is 
in the final resw/ts, and in the safety and 
absence of Joss and waste. 

So to-day we would like to look into 
the questions of olyective and of condt- 
tions, before even suggesting methods,— 
in order that our experiments may not 
end in smoke. 

What is the odject of rural evangeliza- 
tion? The answer seems so obvious that 
few seem even to have brought up the 
question. The majority of us seem to 
have rushed out to preach in the sur- 
rounding villages without either asking 
ourselves just what we were aiming.at, or 
whether any special method of procedure 
were desirable! We say, ‘Of course, we 
are seeking souls,’—or “We want to 
establish the Kingdom of God every- 
qwhere,’—or “We want our church to 
have its representation in the interior 
also.” 

Exactly; these three answers are as 
different as the three who utter them. 
Have we, then, any defined objective in 
village evangelization? Apparently not. 
That is one reason, perhaps the chief 
reason, why we have no definite methods, 
and not very great success, 

The third of these replies we may 
drop without comment as so nearly out- 
of-date as to need no special effort at 
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extinction, The first and second differ 
chiefly in breadth and interpretation. The 
first represents the shortened vision, the 
hasty skimming of the field for easy con- 
verts, here and there, without any special 
program or goal, The second implies a 
systematic effort to gain stvategic con- 
verts and unify them into a working 
army, properly led, and committed to a 
definite purpose. 

As we consider the various methods of 
work thus far employed by different 
workers, we should keep in mind their 
bearing upon these different ideals of the 
work, and decide for ourselves their ap- 
plicability to our. own individual tasks, 
according to our own personal convic- 
tions upon these ideals. 

But first of all, as soon as we deter- 
mine to engage in rural evangelization 
and decide what our objective is to be, 
—before we consider ethods,—there 
is the question of conditions to be met. 
Let us play the chemist and not the 
apprentice. 

Some years ago Captain Bickel wrote a 
valuable paper upon the rural situation, 
and from time to time in Tae Japan Evan- 
GELIsr and other periodicals there have 
appeared articles, all of which agree in 
showing the peculiar obstacles presented 
by the village population of Japan. Con- 
servatism, community and family solid 
arity, priest-craft, economic conditions, 
and many mountains of opposition are 
found that the looser-strung people of the 
cities have. largely escaped. These 
difficulties, as one points out, should not 
discourage workers equipped with the 
power to remove mountains; but should 
drive us to seék more fully that Power, 
and to devise more efficient methods 
suited to the situation. 

The most formidable difficulty is the 
lack of understanding of the villagers, 
and inability to sympathize fully with 
their peculiar problems, on the part of 
both missionaries and Japanese who are 
familiar with city conditions only.. The 
fundamental need of getting at the heart 
of the’ problem, from the side of the 
villagers, is set forth so well by Rev. 
Wilhelm Gundert, of Echigo, one of the 
workers whose reports we have at this 
time, that we may well quote in full. 


the same 
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“The starting point for any earnest 
deliberation concerning the methods of 
evangelization in Japan must be the great 
gulf fixed between the missionary worker 
and those whom he ought to serve. Mis- 
sion work in the larger cities is mostly 
concerned with such Japanese as are in 
some way or other severed from the real 
mass of the people and have a standing as 
individuals more or less independent of 
their nation, their family and their tradi- 
tions. It would be a mistake, it is 
true, to believe that these individuals 
are not, at the bottom of their being, 
genuine Japanese as their 
fathers. But the conditions under which 
they live make it considerably easier, or 
even necessary, for them to adapt their 
sentiments to common ways of thinking, 
and.this again facilitates a mutual under- 
standing in religious matters. On the 
contrary, however, we who attempt rural 
work have to deal with the very mass of 
the Japanese people and this mass is sealed 
with seven seals to probably not only 
most of us foreigners but also, to some 
degree, to our Japanese co-workers, In 
spite of all it seems that the man to open 
this book and to loose the seals thereof 
has yet to be waited for; we cannot 
unravel its mystery. 

“But one thing, everybody who 
wants to approach the Japanese people 
can do and must do: that is to stand 
still before its problem, Yor astonish- 
ment is the beginning of knowledge and 
to stand still before a problem is the first 
step towards its solution. How is it that 
when we come into contact with simple 
Japanese country people, their hearts and 
ours fail to resound in one accord in spite 
of our best intentions? And, which is 
even more curious, how is it that if once 
we thought to have understood and to 
have been understood, matters subse- 
quently take quite a different course from 
what we had expected? What is it that 
moves their inmost heart? The gulf 
which lies here must be acknowledged. 
He who acts as if it were not, or who 
tries to bridge it over by methods of his 
own planning, cannot but fall a victim to 
a fatal illusion. He thinks himself to be 
on most intimate terms with the people 
and has no idea of how far their hearts 
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are from him, how much they think and 
speak of him as a stranger. 

“Tt cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
therefore, that every tntimate contact with 
Japanese country people ts a work of grace 
for which one may well thank God on his 
knees. God alone can bridge over the 
gulf which separates us from the hearts of 
the people. But He caz do it. We 
must believe God able to understand this 
nation which is a mystery to us, we must 
trust that He knows ways to their hearts 
which we do not know and that His Spirit 
can touch depths within their souls to 
which our word cannot attain. Only the 
faith that it is not of our skill and labor, 
but of God’s mercy can make our work 
bear fruit for eternity. 

“Now the light which this faith sends 
forth within our darkness does not in the 
first place fall on the question as to the 
methods by which we may carry our 
message, but o7 ourselves, the messengers, 
and on the message which we bring. 
Faith in God continually drags us out 
beyond ourselves ; it breaks through the 
limits of our individual and national 
peculiarities and melts the ice of cherished 
convictions. Faith in God will, without 
detriment to our spiritual welfare, force 
us from the fatal error as if we such as 
we are and our message such as we have 
conceived and are used to express it were 
just all right for God’s service among the 
Japanese, and as if the question were only 
how to dispose of our message just as a 
merchant has no other concern than how 
to clear off his stock. On the contrary, 
yf-we look up to God and to the ways 
which He is going with the Japanese people 
we shall have to reflect on ourselves and 
on our message before anything else. 

“One reason for the gulf which 
separates us from them is certainly to be 
found in our economical situation which is 
so entirely different from theirs. <A 
sensible comparison of our income and 
our style of living with that of the dif- 
ferent classes of the population around us 
says all. It is worth while to study this 
subject in detail, especially as regards the 
rural population which we want to serve. 
If we do so, we shall see how nich their 
whole life is controlled by the care for a 
livelihood and by a feeling of insecurity of 
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which we simply have no idea, not to 
speak of the hardships and the relative 
unprofitableness of Japanese agricultural 
labor. And in the midst of these people 
are we, living from amounts of money 
which seem almost inconcetvable to then, 
leading a life they are used to see only 
with magnates. This means an intmense 
separation. Yet the thing which really 
separates is not the economical difference 
alone, more than that z¢7zs our blindness 
concerning our own position. Whilst the 
poor man feels himself separated from 
the rich one by an immensurable gulf, the 
rich person does not perceive this at all 
and perhaps he even thinks to be poor 
himself, because, instead of comparing 
himself with te mzllions of the lowly 
whom Christ calls jus brethren he looks 
up with envy to those few of his equals 
who are richer than himself. It is at 
the same time comical and sad if one 
hears missionaries in surroundings like 
those of the Japanese people complaining 
about being poor. If our eyes are really 
turned towards this nation, a reflection 
upon our own opulence cannot but elicit 
feelings of abashed gratitude and awaken 
tn us the vexing question how wt comes 
that it costs so much money to preach to 
the poor of Japan the Gospel of the poor 
Nazarene. 

“To see this gulf which separates us 
from the Japanese people economically, 
would already be enough to throw us into 
utter despair with regard to our object, 
could we not believe that Christ knows 
how to reach the least of his brethren in 
Japan as he knew in Galilee. However 
humiliatingly this faith reveals to us 
our own dispensibleness, yet at the same 
time it raises us up beyond the limits of 
our economical existence into the sphere 
of the free love of Christ and thus gives 
us the qualification needed for our service. 

“ But it is not only our economical ex- 
istence which is being questioned. Our 
whole way of feeling and thinking ts so 
entirely different from that of the Japanese 
rural population that it seems almost im- 
possible to understand each other. We are 
active, they passive. Weare practicians, 
they are aestheticists. We go straight up 
toward goals, they let themselves be 
carried along by the stream of life and 
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some meanderings more or less they do 
not mind. We count time and do our 
business with the watch in our hands. 
They cannot bear the ever changing con- 
tents of their life being wedged in the 
Fetters of hours and minutes. To us the 
spoken word is an adequate expression of 
our inward soul and accordingly we 
esteem its weight. Zo them the word 1s 
but a form and the true language of their 
soul 1s wordless. We take it as a matter 
of honesty that outward appearances 
should harmonize with inward essence. 
To them the exterior ts but a wrapping to 
conceal what is inside ; they believe in 
the duplicity of ‘“omote”’ and “ wa.” 
Therefore they take the expression of our 
life not as genuine, but seck our true being 
behind it: and therefore we are deceived 
by their outward appearance and fail to 
get, by a more inwardly sense organ, an 
impression of what they are keeping be- 
hind. We enjoy the freedom of our 
personalities ; they are bound by depen- 
dence from their family, relatives, 
willage cominunity, by all sorts of 
obligations which become in no way 
easier for them, because we do not com- 
prehend their binding power and think 
them to be quite unnecessary. And now 
all these natural qualities are so closely 
interlaced with our Christianity that it not 
only costs us some trouble to distinguish 
both, but that sometimes we even think 
that just in these qualities lies the essence 
of Christianity, ie. in social freedom, in 
individualism, in the harmony between 
inside and outside, in practical business 
spirit and straightforward activity. To 
the Japanese rural population, however, 
these things are something entirely strange, 
they are separated from them by a gulf, 
and this gulf is of much greater moment 
to them than to us, because, owing to their 
passive mood, they do not, as we, feel 
compelled to take the initiative for a 
mutual understanding. Were, too, it is 
only the faith in the God of all nations 
and all times which not only gives us hope 
for the Japanese people, but which also 
leads us beyond our own subjective limited: 
ness tO approximative understanding of 
their ways which are so strange to us. 
“But once more a gulf yawns before 
our eyes. Even if a common ground 
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of mutual understanding in human 
matters should have been found, we stand 
perplexed, if now we are to bring to 
the rural population of Japan the message 
of Christ. At this point all understanding 
ceases. What to us is the most important 
seems a needless trifle to them, what they 
are most firmly attached to, of this we 
think but little. We try to speak to 
them, dut our words do not go to their 
heurts, it is but a void sound in their 
ears. Some, perhaps, nod assent, but 
often they disappoint more than those 
Should it be 
only the hearers who are to blame for 
this and not also the way in which we 
present our message? Historical analogy, 
if nothing else, could teach us that Japan- 
ese country men will not interpret Chris- 
tianity in the same way as Americans and 
Europeans of the twentieth century do. 
Let us think of the variety of God's 
revelation among the nations of old and 
new times; let us remember Abraham, 
Moses, Isaiah, or, later on, the crusaders, 
St. Francis of Assisi, Roman Catholic and 
Russian Orthodox piety. What are the 
channels by which the message of Christ 
is to enter the Japanese nation and to 
grasp its inmost heart? We only know 
that they will be different from ours, but 
how, we do not know. More than ever 
we might feel doomed to utter despair, 
were we not consoled by the assurance 
that zt zs not Christianity as we have 
grasped and are preaching it which ts 
destined to save the Japanese people, but 
the living God Himself, and that He 
knows how to draw hearts strange to us 
towards His Son. And again ¢his trust 
in God and Christ will raise us beyond 
our peculiar Christianity with its cherished 
op-nions, sentiments and habits up to a 
peint of holy indifference, where even we 
are allowed to take part in God's mys- 
terious aealings with the heart of the 
Sapanese. 

“From ail this it follows that the first 
thing needed for those who want to serve 
the Japanese rural population is faith and 
patience. If from our own labor so little 
is to be expected, the attempt to hasten 
results cannot but do harm. We must 
not only cease to put our trust i money 
and methods, we shall also have to 
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fix the value of the spoken word 
at a much lower estimate than we 
used to do in America or Europe. If 
ever any of us and our own work is to 
remain in the hearts of the Japanese, 
especially those in the country, 7 zs not 
our teachings, not the expression to which 
we attach so much value dwt it 7s the im- 
pression of our personality as they get it, 
quite apart from our consciousness, by their 
observations lasting for years, This im- 
pression, however, we cannot fabricate, 
this depends on God’s mercy. Our part, 
then, it is to be faithful in what God 
places before us, to pay attention to the 
doors which He opens and to make the 
most of given opportunities. In these 
things there is much variety, but some 
details of individual experience may be 
true also elsewhere and so contribute to a 
general survey of the situation. 

“ Asa whole, there are three classes of 
population to be distinguished 1. the 
agricultural properly speaking, 2. the 
traders and artisans and 3. the officials 
and other people of rank. The first class 
mostly lives in the wel/ages, the second 
and third in the small towns. As may be 
easily understood, the third class is the 
most easy to be reached. They are of the 
same stock from which in the large cities 
the chief contingent for the Christian 
churches is derived and therefore do not 
fall under the problem of rural evangeli- 
zation properly speaking. Moreover 
their connection with the local population 
ts rather loose, owing partly to their 
Srequent changes, partly to the instinctive 
distrust of the people at large towards the 
official class, It is true that they, too, 
can give valuable impulses, but zt would 
be a mistake to consider them as the neces- 
sary basis for mission work among the 
local population. 

“Of the two other classes it is hard to 
say which is the one more easily acces- 
sible, Yet 7¢ seems to me that the villagers 
ave still easier to be reached than the 
traders and artisans in the towns. The 
environment of a provincial town with its 
small houses closely packed and open, 
without a shadow of privacy, the unrest 
of the daily course without a fixed time for 
repose and yet without a work which 
might engage a man’s whole energy, the 
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continual uncertainty of the economical 
existence, the dependence of all on all and 
the omnipresent debts and misery push 
back all traces of an inward life and of 
deeper needs until they are utterly indis- 
cernible. Jz the villages things are 
similar, it is true, but there ts more retire- 
ment, more time for rest and more steadt- 
ness ; and though the dependence on the 
village community be even closer than in 
the town, yet the simplicity of affairs, the 
greater stability of the population and the 
sameness of the common agricultural 
work gives to the individual house more 
security and weight ; and ¢hese differences 
offer advantages for the cultivation of 
an inner life. 

“Tn the towns as well as in the villages 
it will be important to study the working 
plan of the people in order to know when 
they are to have time. In the towns it 
will be difficult to get a large audience 
except in the evening. Even in the 
night, people in Echigo work until ten 
o'clock (yonabe); only during the sum- 
mer months there is no night work on 
account of the mosquitos. But both in 
summer and winter: the people leave off 
on market day evenings. These market 
days, therefore, are the most suitable for 
evening meetings. They are important, 
besides, because on these days many men 
and women of the surrounding villages 
crowd to the town for buying and selling. 
There are tea houses which derive most 
of their income from the entertainment of 
these rural marketers, Many of them 
return home about noon, some stay until 
night and then easily drink sake, a few 
even stay in the town over night. Al- 
most everything’ new which enters the 
village is carried there on the market day. 
Just before entering the town the people 
like to take some rest on the wayside. 
Fle who wants to reach the rural popula- 
tion as a whole should erect near the chief 
entrances to the town tittle resting huts 
similar to that on the pilgrims’ way near 
Flachiman, On, in order to put up pic- 
tures or to talk personally to the people. 

“Tn the villages the change between 
work and‘ rest agrees exactly with the 
agricultural circumstances. Special con- 
sideration is needed for the times of the 
greatest press of work, because then the 
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people have no moment left for anything 
but the work. It is the time of turning 
up the rice fields (tanchi), or transplant- 
ing the young rice seedlings (tanye) and 
of the rice harvest (inekari), in the sze 
districts the time between the creeping 
out and the pupation of the silk worms 
keeps all hands busy day and night in 
very tiresome work. Of course there 
are also other times of increased work, 
according to the different agricultural 
products of each place. The months of 
most rest are those immediately after 
New Year; also the time after the rice 
harvest is comparatively quiet. More- 
over peasants are alwajs bound to be at 
home on rainy days, except if they use 
them to go on errands. Another im: 
portant point for fixing the time of meet- 
ings is fo know the meal times of the 
people which often are very different from 
ours. A great draw back is the entire 
absence of anything like a Sunday feel- 
zng ; people become aware of the Sunday 
only occasionally by the fact that their 
children are not in school. Besides this, 
the day has no meaning to them what- 
ever. ‘This is true of the towns as well as 
of the villages. It is useless, therefore, to 
take the Sundays into special considera- 
tion in arranging meetings, except one 
may be sure of a number of hearers 
who interrupt their work on Sunday 
from conviction, On the other hand 
there are both in the towns and the 
villages days of vest fixed by custom, some 
for the whole population, some for special 
classes such as apprentices, workmen, 
factory girls. The rst and 15th of cach 
month are especially conspicuous in this 
direction. 

“The points of contact for the work are 
manifold, yet some which recur every- 
where may be mentioned particularly. 

“The physicians, living mostly in the 
towns, but some also in villages, are the 
only men of education, besides the Budd- 
hist priests, who have free access to all 
houses tn towns and villages. If they are 
of the right type they can win the con- 
fidence of the people and be a power for 
good among them. They are at the 
same time the most easy to be reached 
for us, as we sooner or later need a medi- 
cal adviser ourselves, and it seems that 
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there are more earnest men comparatively 


in the medical class than in other profes- 


sions. ; 

‘A similar statement should be made 
concernings school teachers, but they 
seem to have but little contact with the 
people outside of the school and to be 
very much dependent on their principals 
and on the mechanism of the Japanese 
school. system. In villages, as may 
easily be understood, the influence of the 
great landowners is very important, 
especially in provinces like Echigo where 
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scantily represented. These ‘ danna 
sama’ have many sorrows. The change 
from the old system of bondage to 
that of tenure by mutual contract 
has severely injured the former patri- 
archal relations between them and 
their tenant farmers (kosakunin), Instead 
of the pressure, which, under the old 
system, kept both parties within bounds 
equally, the new possibility of free 
movement has now led both parties to 
press upon each other mutually. JJany 
landowners regard this state of things as 
dangerous and are looking out for @ 
Spiritual power which might be able to 
soften the sharpness of the economical 
antagonism. They found young men’s 
associations and night schools, they 
take the lead in common village enter- 
prises and welcome every spiritual im- 
pulse which may come to their villages. 
Some of them already appeal to 
Christianity for this purpose and with the 
growing disappearance of old prejudices 
the demand for Christian speakers will 
become even much stronger. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that our relation 
to such landowners can easily assume a 
character unworthy of the magesty of the 
Gospel if the word of God and its re- 
presentative are used asa means to keep 
in check the peasants without property, in 
the interest of the landowner.  /¢ zs essen: 
tial therefore that we maintain almost 
jealously our full indcpendence against 
the landowner and, with all tact and 
humility, keep intact the supremacy of our 
message which is meant for the lord as 
well as for his inferiors. 

‘“All that has been said of the land- 
owners is true, 7vdatis mutandis also of 
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the owners of rural factories, especially 
spinning and weaving mills. They like- 
wise begin to be concerned about the 
spiritual welfare of their working girls, 
not always from altruistic motives. In 
other capitalistic enterprises, such as 
mines or petroleum works, the anta- 
gonism between employers and laborers 
is much sharper. The laborers are on 
a very low level both materially and 
morally, and the difficulties to reach them 
are especially great because they cannot 
be approached without the permission of 
the employers, who even in the best cases 
hardly have any other object than to 
subdue the wild spirits of their employees. 

“A very good thing tt would be of 
we could come into closer touch with 
Buddhist priests. Of course noth‘ng is to 
be done as long as they look at us as 
being their rivals. But we at least 
should not look at them in the same way, 
but take them as our fellow men who are 
entitled to our friendship and from whom 
we can also learn very much. -For ze 
ave not here to quarrel about the superi- 
ority of our religion, but to prove the 
superiority of the love of Chrast by our 
actions. There are among the younger 
priests, especially of the Shin sect, men 
of a very deep religious life who in no 
way avoid intercourse with Christians ; 
and to have even one such friend is a 
great blessing. 

“There are also organizations which 
give us an opportunity to reach people. 
The local Young Men’s Associations 
(seinendan) are very different in character, 
but there are some which welcome ad- 
dresses on moral or even religious topics. 
Even more this will be the case with 
temperance societies. Sometimes there 
are also associations which, without call- 
ing themselves Christian, yet according to 
their character must be regarded as a 
result of the working of the Christian 
leaven. It may even be that, if we do 
not hasten the organization of a church, 
such intermediate forms may spring into 
existence quite spontaneously as a by- 
product of our own work. Such for- 
mations deserve our full sympathy ; 
sounder than a presnature church organt- 
satian cquipped with the whole Christan 
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apparatus but without supficient spiritual 
pow. Yet we shall always have to 
remember that we do not belong to these 
organizations but to Christ. We go after 
the world not because it draws us but 
because Fe drives us and our experiences 
in the world again drive us back all the 
more to Him, 

“ The next thing after having come in 
touch with individuals or groups will be to 
wnvestigate what ave their needs to which 
the message of Christ might be applied. 
It would lead too far to treat at length the 
great variety of the problems of Japanese 
country life which demand a solution, 
Be it enough to say that the economical 
problem looms much in the foreground, 
and should be studied carefully on the 
ground of information which we may get 
from sensible farmer friends and from. the 
officials of the agricultural experimental 
station (nojishikenjo) of our prefecture ; 
that these studies will reveal to us the 
underlying spiritual causes of the economt- 
cal difficulty, especially the absence of faith 
in the sanctity of labor and the lack of 
mutual confidence and consequently a 
deep-seated aversion of the farmers to 
their own occupation; that the family 
system, too, is a source of much trouble 
and needs to be treated with special tact ; 
and that for the spirit in which the Chris- 
tian message is received as well as for the 
way in which it should be presented, it 
makes much difference whether the 
individual or district in question is  per- 
meated more with Confucian principles 
(such as in old Daimyo territory) or with 
Zen ideas, more with the Amida faith or 
with the simple Shintoistic mood. The 
contact with these various phases of 
Japanese rural life will not at once narrow 
down the gulf referred to in the begin- 
ning ; we shall, on the other hand, come to 
see its breadth and depth more distinctly 
than before and ¢his well cause us pains 
such as in our optimism devoid of practt- 
cal experience we had not anticipated. 
But this pain will again drive us to God, 
the All Sufficient. And if we come, He 
may, by grace, involve us in His 
wondrous working among the Japanese ; 
for His it is, not ours.” 

(To be continued.) 
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HOLY WEEK AND EASTER 


A Srupy Anp A MEnpIraTION 


Outlined By Rey. S. HEASLETT 


Prayer—Speak, Lord, for Thy servants 
hear. Grant us ears to hear, eyes to see, 
wills to obey, hearts to love ; then declare 
what Thou wilt, command what Thou 
wilt, demand what Thou wilt. Amen. 


Flistorical Note—¥rcm primitive times 
the whole Church of God has united in 
observing with strictness and solemnity 
the week preceding Easter Sunday. It 
is variously called, ‘ Great Week,’ ‘ Holy 
Week,’ or ‘Passion Week,’ and begins 
on the Sunday before Easter which has 
been commonly called ‘Palm Sunday’ 
since about the fifth century. Easter this 
year falls on the fourth of April. 

N.B.—The difficulties in the way of 
tracing the order of the events of this 
last week of our Lord’s life are not a 
few. There is a general order trace- 
able in the Synoptists and John. This 
study does not ignore critical questions. 
But it is not a critical study. It is a 
study in the Passion, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The spirit and purpose 
of it is indicated in the prayer above. 


It is suggested that the order of the 
study should be followed out during the 
week. preceding Easter. One portion 
each day. 


Tue Days or Passion WEEK 

Saturday—(After 6 p.m.) Feast in the 
house of Simon the leper. S. Matt xxvi. 
6-13; S. Mark xiv. 3-9; S. John xii, 
2-11. 

Meditation — The' 
Master’s feet. 

His comment on the deed. 

‘She hath done what she could ! ’ 

Meditate on the bare possibility that 
He might pass such a sentence on an act 
of ours, on our life’s work, 


washing of the 


Sunday—Palm Sunday, The trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem. S. Matt xxi. 
1-9; S. Mark xi. 1-11; S, Luke xxix: 


29-34; 9. John xxii, 12-19. 


Jesus weeps over the city. 

He enters the Temple. 

He returns to Bethany. 

Meditation—Victure the scene, The 
bewildered disciples; the excited multi- 


tudes; the alarmed Pharisees. Jesus 
riding calmy through the throng. He 
alone understanding. 

Meditate on lost opportunities. “If 


thou hadst.’’ There are few more strik- 
ing scenes in the world’s history than 
this burst of soul anguish at the blindness 
of a popular welcome. What a world of 
possibility is unexpressed in that ‘7’ 


Monday--On the way to Jerusalem, 
thesfic tree: S.: Mattxxiy 12=130mor 
Mark xi. 11-19; S, Luke xix. 45-48. 

In Jerusalem, cleansing the Temple. 
cf. S. John ii. 14 ff, 

Plot to destroy Jesus. 

Return to Bethany in the evening, 

Meditation—As at the beginning of 
His official life He revealed to the world 
His life’s purpose, so again at the end by 
the same symbolical act He makes clear 
His mission. 

Meditate on His words, ‘And He 
would not suffer that any man should 
carry a vessel through the temple.” 

‘Know ye not that your body is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you, which ye have from God?’ 

While He was Lord over God’s temple 
He would not allow one single thing to 
desecrate the holiness of that consecrated 
place. ‘Know ye not?’ 


Tuesday—The longest and most stre- 
nuous day of His life. S. Matt xxi, 23- 
xxiti, 39; S. Mark xi. 27—xil. 445.55 
Luke xx. 1-xxi. 4; S. John xii. 20-50. 

On’ the way to Jerusalem, the lesson 
from the fig tree. 


SCENES IN THE TEMPLE 
1, Deputation from the chief priests. 
“ By what authority ?” 
2. Jesus gives them three parables 
showing their failure as :—God’s Sons, 
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God’s Stewards. God's invited guests, 

3. Their reply to this was three ques- 
tions asked in order to catch Him. 

Pharisees: Tribute to Caesar, 

Sadducees: The resurrection. 

Lawyer: The great commandment. 

4. The counter question. 

‘““Whose son is he ?”’ (Christ). 

5. The last public discourse. The 
seven woes on the Pharisees. The third 
and last lament over Jerusalem. 

6. The widow's mite. The seeking 
Greeks. ‘ Jesus departed and hid himself 
from them.’ 


DISCOURSES TO THE DISCIPLES 
ON THE Mount OF OLIVES, OFrposiTE 
THE Hoy Ciry 


The judgment of the world and the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

Three last parables illustrating the last 
events. The ten virgins. -The talents. 
The sheep and goats. 

Return in the evening to Bethany. 

Meditation—Think of His wisdom, 
power to wield subtle logic, absolute 
fearlessness, unique knowledge, _ self- 
consciousness, power of piercing the 
future. Let us open our minds to the full 
force of His question, ‘ What think ye of 
Christ ? whose Son is He?’ 


Wednesday—Jesus rests at Bethany. 

Judas visits the chief priests. 

While He rests and prepares for the 
great sacrifice, they plot. 

Meditation—\very crisis in His life was 
preceded by prayer. In them all He 
sought to be alone with God. 

What thoughts filled His mind on this 
quiet day at the home of those He loved ? 

Would there be retrospection? As to 
the nation. ‘// thou hadst known.’ As 
to the disciples. ‘I have lost none, save.’ 

Would there be introspection? ‘I 
have finished the work that thou gavest 
me to do.’ 


Would there be anticipation? Of 
calvary? Of future triumph? Of this 
our diy? Of the Day coming? 


Thursday—With the twelve He enters 
Jerusalem in the afternoon. 

In the evening He sits down with the 
twelve in the upper room, 


and Easter “117 

He washes their feet, He institutes the 
Holy Communion, He gives them the last 
charge, He prays the great prayer. S. 
Matt xxvi. 17-35. S. Mark xiv. 12-31. 
S. Luke xxv. 7-38. S. John xiii-xvii. 

In the Garden. The agony and the 
sweat. The arrival of Judas. The be- 
trayal and the arrest. S. Matt xxvi. 36-58. 
S. Mark xiv. 32-54. S. Luke xxii. 39- 
54. S. John xviil. 1-13. 

There is no break in the narrative of 
events. We shall best get the meaning of 
it all by following Him to the end. 


Thursday night and Friday morning— 
Three trials before the Jews. 

Three trials before the Romans. 
Mocked, beaten, blasphemed, insulted. 
Condemned to death at 6 a.m. 
Crucified at 9 a.m. The seven words, 
Died at 3 p.m. 


Thus passed Thursday and Friday. 
Thus Christ died. 


Meditation—Let us dwell not so much 
on the things that happened as on the 
central figure of this great tragedy, 

He was a great teacher. 

He was more than a prophet. 

He left us an example. 

Is that all? Let us meditate on that. 

There is only one problem in Christian- 
ity. ‘Whatis He?’ 

Does Good Friday not give the key to 
that problem ? 

Hear what S, John saith, ‘If any man 
willeth to do His will be shall know.’ 


Sunday.— He is not here, He is risen,’ 

He said He would return. 

There is the testimony of those honora- 
ble and independent witnesses, Mary, 
Peter, John, and the two who walked 
with Him. 

There is the sometimes confused, some- 
times dull but never lost witness of two 
thousand years of living men and women. 

Meditation.—What is the standard of 
my belief in the evidence ? 

‘Except I see and touch I will not 
believe.’ Is that our standard ? 

‘Blessed are they who have not seen 
and yet have believed.’ Or this ? 

Read S. Paul's great comment on this 
fact of Christianity. 
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THE WAR SPIRIT IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE 


By A. HERBERT GRAY, M.A. 


[This is the second of the articles dealing with some spiritual aspect of the war which will 


be presented each month.] 


Europe to-day reeks with horror, and 
no man can think truly about the situation 
who will not openly face the terrible 
facts. 

It is true that shining streaks of 
chivalry, heroism, and inspired cheerful- 
ness run through the black cloud of 
horror. Men in thousands are forgetting 
self, and lifting the life of the race by 
willing self-sacrifice. The spirit that is in 
man dares greatly, even in the face of all 
this devil’s work. But even while we 
solace ourselves with these thoughts the 
blackness of the hour descends upon us 
again. What uncounted women weep 
to-day for the greatest of sorrows! What 
legions of little children have suffered a 
calamity they are too young to under- 
stand! What masses of men have only 
a maimed life before them now! What 
vile volumes of passion, lust, and fury 
have been let loose! What havoc has 
been made of the constructive labors 
of centuries! What sickening terror has 
seized and demoralized multitudes! What 
a world gone mad it is! 

Slowly, but surely, the real truth is 
coming homé to us. It is the foulest 
business the world has ever seen, the most 
consummate instance of corporate folly, 
wellnigh the blackest crime in mankind’s 
story. Belgium is laid waste from end to 
end. France is sorely wounded. Ger- 
many and six other nations are being 
drained of the best of their men. The 
constructive business of Europe has been 
so dislocated that generations may not 
see it straightened again. The common 
sense of mankind is beginning to declare 
with horrified conviction that the whole 
thing is intolerable. Few escape the 
sense that the race, as a whole, is humili- 
ated by such a happening. Without 
warning we have rushed and been crushed 
into this devil’s carnival, and now stand 
horrified at the shame and cruelty of it. 

Yet is it not also true that for genera- 
tions we Europeans have labored to 


make the intolerable thing possible? 
W.th vast care and at great sacrifice we 
have laid the mine that has now exploded, 
The ships, guns, shells, mines, horses, 
and men were all ready. The machine 
we elaborated has begun to work. That 
isall. The toil of millions and the thought 
of thousands is bearing its ordained fruit. 
That is all. 

Such thoughts as these may well com- 
pel the question, Why did we do it? 
This calamity did not fall upon mankind 
from the skies. With infinite care we 
prepared it. In the face of a blood- 
bespattered Europe we may well ask, 
‘Why?’ In the name of all our heart- 
broken women and fatherless children, 
‘Why?’ 

It must have been somewhere in our 
thought that we have been wrong. 
Some inimense delusion must have fasten- 
ed upon Europe. Right thinking and 
feeling do not produce fruits like these. 
If there be a God at all these things are 
not inevitable. We did not want this 
thing. We hate it now that it is here. 
All our better hopes and policies lie 
shattered. This is not the world we 
hoped for. Actual events are flouting 
our aspirations. We must have missed 
the way in which the real world can be 
constrained to work to good ends. We 
must have cherished amid all our best 
hopes some fatal and sinister principle. 
While we talked of progress and a 
godly civilization we must have harbored 
within us some evil spirit. And now 
that evil spirit has turned round to mock 
us. We stand aghast, we are eager to 
lay the immediate blame on others—and 
doubiless we can do this with justice. 
But none the less the roots of this horror 
lay in our own minds and hearts. 

Nor, I believe, is it difficult to say 
what the fatal delusion has been. It is 
the idea that man’s good comes to him 
by self-assertion, and that by labor in 
disregard of others we can make real 


The War Spirit in Our National Life 


progress. To the untutored spirit other 
spirits always seem a mere obstruction. 
In the first flush of his youth man rebels 
against the very existence of other oppos- 
ing wills. They are in his way, and he 
would fain sweep them out of it. To 
curb his spirit and fit his personality into 
one system with other personalities seems 
mere humiliation. He must follow his 
own star. He rejoices to be alone. He 
is even willing to be against the world, if 
the world will not bend to him. And 
hence come wars. 

Can it with any reality be said that we 
in this country have banished the war 
spirit, or are willing to banish the war 
spirit, from our own lives? It may 
turn out that while the special fruits of 
war make us shudder to-day, we have 
none the less cherished that same spirit, 
and that therefore we have no moral 
right to our indignant horror, Let us 
look in turn at several aspects of our own 
national life. 


Our SociaL Lire 


An outstanding feature of our social 
life is the division of our people into 
classes. Our schools and colleges are 
carefully planned, our cities are built, our 
very railways are adapted so as to main- 
tain and foster the separation of those 
classes from each other. We must indeed 
thank God for the fact that we are just 
now more truly one people than we have 
been for centuries. But till the impact of 
this war shook the whole nation together, 
we hardly were one people. We were a 
number of different groups inhabiting one 
island, and the friction’ and misunder. 
standing between the groups was a per- 
manent feature of our life. There was 
war in miniature within our own borders. 

Now what lies behind class distinctions 
is just the deep-seated instinct that pos- 
sesses like-minded people to separate 
themselves from others, and if need be 
to maintain themselves in opposition to 
others. 

For the difficult, complex, and humbl- 
ing task of joining ourselves to others 
until they and we make one body, we 
have had, for the most part, very little 
mind, Each class has had the will to 
work out its destiny, and to determine its 
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life apart from the others. To each 
class the others have seemed in turn an 
obstruction, an affront, and a nuisance. 
Thousands have exercised their sym- 
pathy, their generosity, and their affection 
only within the limits of one circle. For 
those beyond its borders they have 
cultivated a stony stare and a special 
intonation of the voice. There has been 
real hatred in the heart of many a poor 
man towards the class that is now domi- 
nant in Britain, and there has been 
genuine and ill-concealed contempt in the 
hearts of many of those dominant ones 
toward the mass of working people. 

This in moral reality is war. It is the 
clash of two self-assertions. It is ‘ Kai- 
serism ’ on a smaller scale, 


Our COMMERCIAL LIFE 


In our commercial life have we ever 
repudiated the methods of self-assertion ? 
Have we not rather loudly announced 
our approval of the war method ? 

That commercial world is filled by a 
million conflicting interests, but we have 
never believed either that they can be or 
that they ought to.be reconciled. ‘ Let 
them fight it out’ has been our motto, 
and we have believed that by fighting, 
efficiency and justice would be attained. 
This is exactly what Bernhardi, the ex- 
ponent of the philosophy of militarism, 
maintains as his chief thesis. 

That mankind’s commercial strivings 
should be harmonized into some great 
national or international activity, directed 
by deliberate reasoning and moral judg- 
ment, has seemed to us not only difficult 
but actually undesirable—so little has the 
man of commerce desired to be reconciled 
with his brother man, so greatly has he 
preferred to pursue his own good by the 
way of individual self-assertion. 

The strife has indeed become cruelly 
severe of late. It has been getting more 
and more like actual war. Every year 
the lesser men in hundreds have been 
crushed by this commercial mill. They 
have slipped into poverty, and been lost 
to sight in the slums. It has been con- 
venient to forget them. Every year, too, 
many of the conquerors have paid their 
own sad price for victory. Many bear 
openly the marks of a strife in which 
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they have conquered only by suffering 
moral loss. Their audacious wish to 
domineer has sometimes been painfully 
obvious. 

Small wonder that those who know 
about both parties, who meet both the 
beaten and the victorious, are to day 
wondering whether this method of strife 
can really be humanity’s best! And 
now at last that question has become 
clamant. For now the clash of oppos- 
ing commercial interests has flamed out 
into open war. The immediate occa- 
sion of this war must be distinguished 
from its ultimate causes, and among these 
latter, competing commercial interests 
and the struggle for markets have proba: 
bly been conspicuous. Now, with its red 
reality before us, we are being compelled 
to ask afresh whether we still believe in 
basing commerce upon an activity of the 
wat spirit. 


THe InpustRIAL WorRLD 


In the industrial world the case is 
plainer than ever, for the war between 
labor and capital has become of late an 
open and an organized warfare. 

The actual combatants have accepted 
the method of fighting, and have been 
content to meet force with force. Strikes 
have been countered by lockouts. By 
one party violence up to the point of 
rioting has been openly advocated as a 
valuable method. Cruelly and in cold 
blood plans have been laid by the other 
party that relied for their success on the 
power of starvation lurking in the back- 
ground. We feel to-day the horror of 
the policy of starvation when employed 
against a whole nation, but it has been 
used against masses of our own people 
again and again of late years. During 
the coal strike the distress in the Potteries 
was of the same kind as now exists in 
Belgium, though the shells were absent. 

The real forces in this warfare are, on 
the one hand, the masterful desire of a 
small class, possessed of opportunity and 
training, to assert themselves and live 
their own lives on their own chosen lines, 
even though the cost to others should be 
cruel; and on the other hand an aspira- 
tion of the many, which is sometimes 
both greedy, violent, and very warlike, 
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but which at bottom is wholesome, 
because it is really a demand for a life 
that shall be free, healthy, and adequate 
to man’s nature, Till these interests are 
reconciled there will always be strife in 
our midst, and yet strife has not so far 
advanced us far towards justice, 


It is the war spirit in all its forms that 
is the essential enemy of our progress, 
and while we stand before a Europe 
made desolate, we surely need to repeat 
again and again that the conquest of the 
war spirit must be .a spiritual triumph. 


“Out of our own hearts it must be cast 


first, and the call to that humbling 
discipline is loud to-day. Secondly, it 
must be exeorcized from our internal life, 
from our society, our industry, and our 
commerce. And only when that has 
been accomplished may we hope to 
possess the moral authority to prevent 
military strife, or the moral insight to 
choose for ourselves the ways that will 
avoid it. So long as we continue to 
believe that our good will come by way 
of self-assertion over against others, so 
long shall we have to meet in arms other 
who hold to the same tragic delusion, 

A Europe without war must be a 
Europe in which each nation shall desire 
for all the other nations full liberty to 
express their genius and to exercise their 
vitality. It must be a Europe in which 
each nation will bend itself to reconcilia- 
tion with all the others in a concert of 
life. 

To bring such a state to pass will 
mean a very great spiritual achievement 
—one indeed so great that only those 
who believe that the risen Christ is 
eternally unconquerable will be able to 
believe it possible. But we shall have 
missed the lesson of this horror unless we 
let it set our hearts fixedly towards that 
spiritual achievement. 

Once again, reform must begin at 
home. When we within our own Empire 
have learnt to live as one body, when 
our antagonisms to our own fellow citi- 
zens are reconciled, when we all desire 
each other’s good—then, but not until 
then, shall we be ready for the greater 
world-wide unity into which war shall no 
more enter, 
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PRESENTING THE GOSPEL IN JAPAN 


A FareweLtt MessAcm From Dr. SHALIER Maruews 


On the very day Dr. Mathews sailed 
for home a member of the Staff of Tie 
EvaNnGeEttsr asked him if he did not have 
some special message to Christian workers 
here. He replied that a number of sug- 
gestions had come to him during his 
interviews and travels in Japan, but he 
had not had the chance to formulate 
them. When asked if he had any objec- 
tion to talking and letting his remarks be 
jotted down he cheerfully said “ Certainly 
not.” The following paragraphs are the 
result. While they cannot claim to be 
his exact words they reflect his ideas with 
fair accuracy. 

“One of the chief things that has struck 
me in Japan is the tendency of both 
Japanese and missionaries to think that 
Christianity must somehow be presented 
and bolstered up in a philosophical fashion. 
Now I have long taught systematic theo- 
logy and I believe that apologetics is 
important, but after all Christianity is 
religion and religion is the most deep 
lying and all-prevading fact in our being, 
It is a life, not a philosophy, and whenever 
the attempt is made to reduce it to philo- 
sophy pure and simple it evaporates like 
ether. Let us all oppose every attempt 
to divert the Christian movement into 
a philosophic propaganda. Christian 
preachers should know philosophy but 
not preach it. Be ready to defend what 
you do preach and in any vocabulary the 
other man understands, by any weapon 
the other man uses; but most men need 
life and power and an adequate object of 
morality. That calls primarily for testi- 
mony, for life and power, and a Divine 
Master ; very rarely, or later on at least, 
does it call for argument or critical com- 
parison or cold analysis. Our gospel is 
an appeal to the will of each man from 
the heart of God in Christ; an appeal to 
submit his will to the great will of God. 
If the gospel is thought of as an appeal 
to the intellect it will end by being a 
gnosis. 

“The Christian revelation, ethically 
speaking, centers around and is to be 


presented from two foci: first, sacrificial 
morality. One of its great words is to 
give justice rather than to seek to get 
justice. The second of the foci is the 
will of God, the true center of the moral 
and personal universe. The effort of the 
human will to practice sacrificial morality, 
in other words to be in accord with the 
will of God and to. participate in the 
divine activities, will be possible only by 
the working of the divine power in our 
hearts. Here Christian morality rises 
into religion. It is this inter-working of 
the divine will within and through the 
human will that constitutes the heart of 
the Christian life. 

“ Some of the Christian leaders in Japan 
are facing the same dangers as some in 
the West—that is the danger of thinking 
that the social gospel can for a moment 
be separated from the gospel for the 
individual. These are one and insepar- 
able, for the gospel of Jesus can only 
be applied to society after it has become 
the controlling power in the lives of in- 
dividuals. One reason why the gospel 
is now exerting a greater regenerating 
power over society than ever before 
is that it now exerts a stronger, more 
complete influence over a larger number 
of individuals than it ever has exerted 
before in Christian history. We should 
have absolute confidence in the adequacy 
of the message of Jesus Christ and resolve 
to apply His message and life and death 
to all phases of life, individual and social. 
The attempt to confine-the application of 
the gospel to individuals is really a sign 
of skepticism, of doubt as to the all- 
inclusive applicability of the gospel. 

“ The application of this universal gospel 
to individuals and to society requires that 
Christian preachers themselves first of all 
get a burning sense of sin, not in a theo- 
logical sense,—that is secondary,—but in 
a practical sense, that whatever is injurious 
to any man or woman or to any group Is 
absolutely wrong before God, a violation 
of His holy will. Such a sense of sin as the 
prophets have had from Amos down to 
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our day is only aroused in the hearts of 
men who take time to know the will of 
God and who let it have free play in their 
own lives. 

“The Japanese church is comparatively 
sound, but one reason why it is not still 
more firmly anchored is that its leaders 
have not yet mastered the history of the 
church in the second and third centuries. 
In those times they came against almost 
all the conceivable difficulties that the 
church of later days can ever face. Their 
discussions grew out of a sense of the 
difficulty of a task, the task of the con- 
quest of the world around them and 
out of the disloyal impulses within them. 
The creeds were not academical discus- 
sions of religious truth, but were written 
out at white heat in the stress of struggle 
with real foes and problems. Doubtless 
the church in Japan, surrounded by 
skeptical thought from Europe or from 
Oriental philosophy and by the many 
corrupting influences of modern civiliza- 
tion, can ultimately work out satisfactory 
solutions, but it would save energy if 
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church leaders here availed themselves 
of the stores of experience of the early 
church. The problems are essentially 
the same although in form so different. 
“Here and there I have met not a 
few Japanese gentlemen of high character 
who frankly said they believed that the | 
principles of Jesus were the highest the 
world had ever seen and that they hoped 
Christianity would prosper in Japan. 
Some of them were students of the Bible 
and were living much like Christians, but 
with one notable exception, namely, they 
had no connection with the visible Chris- 
tian church. I believe that all such 
seekers after God are helping on His 
Kingdom, but I also believe that they 
would help his Kingdom much more 
and build up still nobler character in 
themselves if they would boldly affiliate 
themselves with the organized church of 
Christ. May we not pray that some 
of the most earnest disciples among 
them may have the courage to come 
publicly into the fellowship of the 
church,” 


THE REV. YASUTARO NAIDE 


(The following sketch is the gist of an 
article that appeared in the January S/zv- 
jin from the pen of an anonymous writer. 
Mr. Naide is the senior Priest of Nippon 
Sei-Ko-Kai in the Kyoto Diocese. S. 47.) 

Among the four great churches in 
Japan the Sei-Ko-Kai has certain special 
characteristics. In it you find mixed both 
old and new ; high and low; conservative 
and modern, One might illustrate its 
characteristics by an illustration such as 
this :—It is like a rope one end of which 
joins on to the extreme Protestants and 
the other to the Roman Church. Or 
again taking a mountain as an illustration, 
it is on the same level as the other Protes- 
tant Churches, but as you climb you find 
a different state of things at the top, One 
party in it has agreat desire to join the 
Federated Council of Japanese Churches, 
another party desires closer communion 
with the Greek Church. Some of its 
workers join in the United Evangelistic 
Campaign, some oppose it, 


Mr. Naide the pastor of Kawaguchi 
Church, Osaka is the leader of the former 
party, the strong representative of the 
“ moving-forward ” party in the Sei-Ko- 
Kai. He wears the black frock coat and 
the low broad-rimmed hat that is the 
special mark of the Anglican parson, but 
his thoughts are broad and free as the 
wind, In this point it would seem that 
he has succeeded in putting new wine 
into old bottles. So much is this so that 
anyone meeting him seldom has the idea 
that he is talking to a pastor of the Sei- 
Ko-Kai, I talked over the table with 
him on questions of faith and philosophy 
and found that our thoughts ran very 
much is the same direction. Looking at 
his costume, I had strange thoughts. 
Kven in his own Church there are those 
who say that he has a Congregational 
type of mind, and that seems to me to be 
a fair criticism, 

He is a native of the town of Nada in 
Kyushu, famous for its oranges, The 


The Rev. Yasutaro Naide 


office of village headman has been in the 
family for several generations, and they 
are possessed of ample means, Among 
workers of the present day men who 
have sufficient means are rare, but Mr. 
Naide is said to have some private’ pro- 
perty. (One of the reasons of his success 
is said to be that he has a little money to 
spare and makes good use of it in his 
work. Trans.) 

He came to Osaka in his young days 
to study, began to attend the Kawa. uchi 
Church, and finally by the influence of 
the Rev. T. Tyng became a Christian. 
His interest in Christianity became deeper 
and deciding to become a worker, he 
entered the American Mission Divinity 
School. During the course he was high- 
lyy esteemed by his fellow students for his 
thoughtfulness, his acute - discernment, 
and his earnestness. After graduating he 
worked for a time in Tokyo and in 1895 
he took up his present work in the Kawa- 
guchi Church in Osaka. 

Wherever he has worked he has made 
a good impression, and although he has 
been nearly 20 years in his present pastor- 
ate there is not a single disaffected person 
in his congregation. He is loved and 
respected like a parent. 

He is an unaffected and all-round man, 
a really Christianized character. All men 
call him a man of love, and these words 
truly indicate his personality. The late 
Bishop Williams was a man who showed 
forth the love of Christ like a saint of the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Naide was familiar 
with the Bishop and received much in- 
fluence from him. When preaching the 
Bishop’s funeral sermon Mr. Naide said 
“We can learn his thoughts, we cannot 
possibly imitate his deeds. The Bishop 
was a saint.” Mr. Naide’s model of loving 
God and man is that of the Bishop. 
Within him is always working this thought 
about every man, “ He is a Son of God 
and my brother.” 

He once met a leper in the strect, took 
him home, gave him a bath, put on him 
a new kimono, kept him in his own home 
for several days, and then sent him to 
Miss Riddell’s hospital in Kumamoto. 
His house is near the river in Osaka and 
a convenient place for throwing away 
kittens. These he rescues and sometimes 
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has as many as three or four in his house 
at once. So ungrudgingly does he give 
his time to helping his less fortunate 
brothers to find work that he is nick- 
named “ Place-finding Naide”’ (Kuchiire 
Naide.) 

These things remind people of the old 
Bishop. The members of his Church look 
upon him as a father and it is no exaggera 
tion to say that his church is like one great 
big family. But he has no toleration for 
that which is evil. 

He isa man of great feeling and intel- 
ligence. He can see through to the very 
heart of things and possesses ability in 
governing. Always watching the general 
trend cf affairs and movements in the 
religious world, he plans for the future 
progress of the Sei-Ko Kai. 

Among many workers who live only 
to please the missionary he ceases not to 
insist upon the duty of self-support and 
independence. Caring not if he is oppos- 
ed by the narrow party in the Church, 
he supports the principle of the Federated 
Churches. This arises from the sincerity 
of his love for the Sei-Ko-Kai and the 
fact that he has an eye for the welfare of 
the whole church. Yet in his planning 
he is not really clever nor really a prac- 
tical man. For these gifts we must look 
elsewhere and they are supplied by his 
brother Pastor, the Rev. K. Hayakawa 
of Osaka. Naide would make a good 
Minister but a bad Secretary of a Govern- 
ment Department. He leads in the church 
in all great things, but leaves aside all 
small things. He gives the workers in 
his church absolute freedom to do their 
work in the best way they can, and in 
consequence his’ church goes forward 
smoothly in its variou’ works. In this 
way he may be really a specially success- 
ful leader, though not called such. 

He is a man of frank speech and quick 
action. He states his belief, announces 
his policy, and yields to none a step. In 
this he is unique in the Sei-Ko-Kai, whose 
workers mostly walk according to the 
Bishop’s will. He is usually the proposer 
of various resolutions at the General 
Synod and is looked upon as the leader 
of the iconoclastic party. At last year’s 
tenth General Synod he was the prime 
mover in the effort to get the Church to 
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join the Federated Council of Churches. 
He made a brilliant speech, supported 
the resolution with eloquence and power, 
and like a sharp sword his words pierced 
the vital point in the opposers’ arguments. 
There was some fear that his speech was 
too strongly worded and had given 
offence, but it was not so. Missionaries 
do not dislike him. They say that he 
is an upright man. This is their fixed 
judgment of him. They respect and 
esteem him. 

Not only does he propose resolutions ; 
he carries them into practice. He says 
that his mission is to insist on the principle 
of selfsupport.. In season and out of 
season he urges that the Japanese must 
manage their own Church, 

He is not a great student nor yet a 
scholar. But he has sound common 
sense and as a preacher is highly esteem- 
ed. He is not only one of the first rank 
preachers in the Sei Ko-Kai, but also in 
the Japanese Church. This is due to his 
own endeavors. He has decome an elo- 
quent man. His words could not be 
called mellow; he is a little rough in 
expression, but there is a strong current 
of power in his sermons which flows with 
a mihty flood. His voice is strong and 
clear, his attitude is grand, and when he 
speaks in a theatre or public Hall there 
are only two men in the Sei-Ko-Kai 
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who are at all comparable to him, Dr. 
Motoda and Mr. Tai. A sermon of his 
is like the dewdrops of a gentle mind 
—the product of his pure personality. 
After Mr. Miyagawa he is the most 
noted preacher in Osaka. That his fellow 
workers have confidence in him is shown 
by the fact that he has been chosen to 
succeed Mr. Miyagawa as the president 
of the Osaka Y.M.C.A. 

To-day all the Bishops of the Sei-Ko- 
Kai are either English or Americans. 
This may continue for a year or so, but 
if they really wish to Christianize Japan 
the Sei-Ko-Kai must get Japanese Bishops. 
There ought to be at least two or three 
Japanese Bishops. When the time comes 
for the distribution of the Bishops’ chairs 
there ought to be no doubt about Mr. 
Naide gétting one of them. He is an 
indispensible man to that Church and if 
the Sei-Ko-Kai wishes to make firm its 
position and to complete the Christianizing 
of Japan surely they must find a good 
pilot in Mr. Naide. 

In closing we must pay our respects to 
Mrs, Naide. She is rare among women. 
It is said that she does half of his pastoral 
work. She does much in a public way 
but does not neglect her duties as a wife 
and mother. She has a number of chil- 
dren and the home is full of the sweetness 
of spring. 
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NEW PRIVILEGE GRANTED TO 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 


A. 


The Department of Education has 
granted to Meiji Gakuin and Kwansei 
Gakuin the privilege of calling their 
Middle School Departments Chu Gakubu 
instead of /%¢su-bu, without surrendering 
the right to keep religious instruction as a 
part of the regular course. This privilege 
has been one among others for which 
Christian schools in Japan have contended 
for a number of years and the granting of 
it may be regarded asa real triumph for 
Christian educators who have always 
stood for the principle that schools 
supported by private funds and measuring 
up to the Government standard, should 
have the same privilege as public schools 
and at the same time be free to give 
religious instruction to their students, 


That the full significance of this new 
privilege which undoubtedly will soon be 
granted also to other Christian Middle 
Schools may be clearly seen, we state 
briefly the history of the struggle for 
privileges for Christian Middle Schools 
since the famous instruction known as 
Instruction No. 12 was issued in 1899 
under the sanction of the Minister of 
Education. Jystvuction No, 12 reads as 
follows: “It being essential from the 
point of view of educational administration 
that general education should be in- 
dependent of religion, religious instruction 
must not be given, or religious ceremonies 
performed, at Government schools, public 
schools, or schools where curricula are 
regulated by provisions of law, even 
outside the regular course of instruction.” 
(signed: Count Kabayama, Minister of 
Education). 

*“Prior to that time Meiji Gakuin, 
Aoyama Gakuin, Doshisha, and perhaps 
other schools, had been granted Chu 
Gakko (Middle School) licenses ; but as 
Instruction No. 12 forbade all religious 
instruction and services, even outside the 
regular course of instruction, those who 


* (Quoted from Dr. Imbrie’s statement in Zhe Chi7st- 
tan Movement, 1904, p. 35 ff. 
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hold to the principle that schools carried 
on by Christian missions should be 
avowedly Christian institutions were forced 
to surrender the licenses along with their 
attendant privileges. 

“Tn the hope of obtaining relief, a 
petition was presented to the Minister of 
Education requesting that the Instruction 
might be restricted in its application to 
such Chu Gakko as were supported by 
public funds. That petition the minister 
felt himself unable to grant; but some 
time afterwards regulations were issued by 
which graduates of such schools as 
Meiji Gakuin were allowed the privileges 
of Chu Gakk6o regarding admission to 
Koto Gakko though the schools were not 
allowed the name Chu Gakko. 

“This concession on the part of the 
Department of Education was understood 
to be, and was accepted as, a final settle- 
ment of the question; but during the 
spring of 1902 new regulations were 
issued requiring the graduates of all 
schools excepting Chu Gakko to pass a 
special examination, in addition to the 
examination required of graduates of Chu 
Gakko, in order to enter Koto Gakko. 
Also a fee of five yen was to be paid for 
this special and preliminary examination. 

“This was a manifest injury to Meiji 
Gakuin and similar schools ; and accord- 
ingly, shortly after the new regulations 
were issued, Dr. Ibuka, Mr. Honda and 
Mr. Kataoka laid the case before the 
authorities and endeavored to obtain 
relief. In addition to this a letter was 
addressed to the Minister of Education, 
signed by representatives of Meiji Gakuin, 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tohoku Gakuin, and 
Doshisha, and designed to bring the matter 
to his attention from the point of view of 
foreigners deeply interested in the welfare 
of the institutions affected by the regu- 
lations. This request was received with 
great courtesy and with something of 
encouragement for the future ; but for the 
time being the Department was unable to 
comply with it.” 
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An effort was then made to secure for 
the graduates of Christian middle schools 
the privilege to enter the Government 
Semmon Gakk6 such as the Higher 
Commercial School, Foreign Language 
School, certain Polytechnical schools, 
Agricultural schools and certain Medical 
schools. This effort was successful and 
the regulations for entrance to these 
schools was changed to include “ gradu- 
ates of schools recognized by the 
Minister of Education as equal or superior 
to Chu Gakké ;”’ this being the language 
in which such private Middle Schools as 
Meiji Gakuin were designated. 

Having gained this point Christian 
Educators pressed on; for since these 
Semmon Gakko were a part of the regular 
Government system of education and as 
the grade of scholarship for entrance to 
these was the same as that for Koto 
Gakko it seemed unreasonable that the 
privilege of entrance to the latter should 
be withheld. Finally early in 1904 this 
coveted privilege was granted. Between 
that time and the present, other minor 
privileges were granted from time to time 
until such Middle Schools as Meiji Gakuin 
shared practically all the privileges which 
the public Chu Gakko enjoyed, with the 
one exception of the name Chu Gakko or 
Chu Gaku-bu. 

On> may ask, what is in a name if 
everything else is essentially the same? 
It happens that in- this case the name 
means a great deal. So important has 
been the name that a number of Christian 
Middle Schools have surrendered the right 
to make religious instruction a part of the 
regular school course. It is true these 
schools have kept up Christian instruction 
outside of the regular course, but this to 
some has seemed contrary to both the 
spirit and letter of /zstruction No. 12 
which forbade religious instruction and 
services ‘‘even outside the regular course 
of instruction.” The only reason these 
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schools have been able to keep religious 
instruction is that local officials have 
winked at the practice. 

Now with the new privilege which 
Meiji Gakuin and Kwansei Gakuin have 
received from the Department of Educa- 
tion it is possible to give religious instruc- 
tion freely either as a part of the regular 
curriculum or outside and at the same 
time have the name Chaz Gaku-bu for the 
Middle School Department. This new 
privilege will undoubtedly be extended to 
other private schools of the same grade 
and standing. 

As long as Government officials 
regarded religion as more or less of a 
hindrance to education, as many of them 
seem to have done during the greater 
part of the Meiji era, it was only natural 
that they should put obstacles in the way 
of Christian schools. But with the recent 
change of attitude on the part of many 
officials and the growing impression that 
religious and educational forces are not 
antagonistic but complementary, some of 
us have been wondering how long the 
Educational Department could maintain 
what has seemed to many an inconsistent 
position. The granting of this new 
privilege, then, may be regarded as a real 
change of attitude toward religion, And 
we might remark in conclusion that the 
Christian schools which have held out 
against the Government’s discrimination 
and have insisted on the right of schools 
supported by private funds to be free 
in giving religious instruction without 
surrendering any privileges which public 
schools of the same grade enjoy, have 
thereby done much in the interest of 
religious liberty in Japan. The privilege 
to the name Chu Gaku-bu is worth a good 
deal, but it is insignificant in comparision | 
with the gain for religious liberty which 
the attitude of these Christian schools has 
helped to bring about, 
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IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY MEN FOR CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 


G. 


The Imperial Universities of Japan were, 
for many years, the last place from which 
candidates for religious callings were to 
be expected but the times have changed. 
Since Mr. Komatsu entered the Secre- 
taryship of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations ten years ago, three other 
graduates of Tokyo Imperial University 
and one of Kyoto Imperial University 
have entered the Secretaryship, one at 
Osaka, two in the student work in Tokyo 
and one for the student work throughout 
the country. Besides them there are five 
Imperial University men already in the 
Christian ministry ; also a number more 
serving as teachers show as much self- 


sacrifice as those who have entered the 


ordained ministry. In the February 
number of S/uyin are the following 
comments upon “‘a new phenomenon in 
the religious world.’ The strictures upon 
the theological school are too sweeping 
and severe. 

“Tt is a fact that there are no students 
in the theological seminaries today quali- 
fied to fill the place of the strong leaders 
now passing away. It is urged that we 
must not expect great leaders to emerge 
oftener than once in ten, twenty or even 
a hundred years, but when one contrasts 
the present progress and demands of 
society with the actual conditions in the 
theological seminaries it is as hopeless 
to expect great religious leaders to be 
turned out from them as to expect the 
Yellow River to turn crystal clear if we 
wait a hundred years. Still, since Chris- 
tianity is a religion for creating manhood, 
one of the most pressing problems of the 
church is to produce new leaders of power. 

“ How many times I have tried to find 
a solution for this problem; how often 
I have thought anxiously about it, and 
indeed it is a question which all of us 
should be more deeply concerned about. 
Nevertheless there has recently appeared 
a most encouraging phenomenon. Last 
year and the year before three Christian 
graduates of the Imperial University of 
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Tokyo made unusual decisions. For 
example, one honor graduate of the 
Law College was given a position in the 
Home Department where he had brilliant 
prospects, but he had hardly accepted 
the post before he was led to resign 
and enter Mr. Uemura’s Shin Gakusha 
(Divinity School) in order that he might 
give his life to the Christian ministry. 
A. class-mate from the same college, of 
such high scholarship as to receive a watch 
from the Emperor himself, was offered 
a place in the Department of Finance, 
the department which is generally most 
coveted, but he turned down the offer 
and asked for a position in another 
department, because he said the service 
in the Finance Department would tie him 
to his desk in Tokyo, whereas in the 
department he chose he will be moved 
from city to city and given large oppor- 
tunity for direct contact with the people 
among whom he wishes to make his 
Christian influence felt. 

“The third instance is still more note- 
worthy. Two years ago Mr. Matsumoto 
graduated from the Imperial Agricultural 
College. His family were not Christian 
and urged him toward an official career. 
But, in spite of the bitter opposition of 
his parents and his whole family, he 
decided to give his life to the Okayama 
Orphanage industrial farm at Chosubara. 
It meant being disinherited and casting in 
his lot with the orphanage when it was at 
low ebb, just after the death of Father 
Ishii. But he counted not the cost. Al- 
ready his faith and devotion have made 
him the center of the orphanage and 
the trusted leader and confidant of the 
orphans and working staff. 

“In addition to the above there are 
two or three men now in the Imperial 
Universities who are definitely looking to- 
ward the ministry and among the Christian 
students in the University there is a more 
exalted conception of the dignity and 
value of the church than has ever before 
prevailed.” 
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THE OFFERTORY 


The evening service was over. Some- 
thing ineffably delicate in the strains of 
the organ — not the ordinary postlude 
thundering to drown the footfalls and the 
murmur of the retiring audience—seemed 
to impress an unusual quiet uponall. Ina 
corner, behind the base of a column of 
the transept, I sat to hear the sweet 
harmonies out. The organist seemed 
to be in a reverie. The theme seemed 
to sing itself from the pipes, and as it 
receded farther and farther into the upper 
spaces of the church, it seemed to breathe 
an atmosphere of worship into the still- 
ness, rather than to be a sound. 

It came as an incongruous interruption 
when the sound of footsteps, low talking, 
and then a jangling of coins broke the 
spell of the music. The minister and the 
treasurer were counting the collection, 
not a dozen paces away. In the music- 
pulsating hush even their subdued voices 
sounded distinct and harsh. 

“The usual heap of nickels and dimes! ”” 
said one voice. 

“Yes” replied the other ‘“ people seem 
to put in the last thing they have about 
them—and that is only for appearances. 
It would embarrass them to let the plate 
pass without their hands going through the 
motion of giving. Sometimes I wonder 
if it should be called giving at all!” — 

“Still” answered the first voice “it 
totals up quite a sum in a year toward 
expenses,” 

“O, here is a fzve!’’ exclaimed the 
second speaker. 

“Yes there was one last Sunday even- 
ing. It must have been old Rodgers.” 

“Tt was, come to think of it; I saz 
him put one in last week!” 

“Well let’s hope he keeps it up; that 
helps a lot. People say things about 
him; but if he likes to show off by 
dropping gold-pieces on the plate, we 
ought not to object. Dollars are dollars 
wherever they...... a 

“Plague take that kid of Brown’s! ” 
broke in the second voice, which must 
have been that of the treasurer “ that’s 
the second time he has put a button on 
the plate! ” 


“Well, let’s see,—that makes an even 
twelve dollars,—except for these seven 
coppers.” 

“Yes; I wish people wouldn’t put in 
pennies. They aren’t worth counting, and 
they make such irregular sums in the 
accounts,” : 

“Everything all right up your way 
these days?” concluded the first voice— 
the minister’s I judged. 

“ Thanks, yes; about as usual.” 

“ Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

A jangling marked the sweeping of the 
coins into a stout cloth bag, and then the 
two pairs of feet beat a staccato exit 
down the aisle. 

The music still went on. I wondered, 
rather drowsily, if the organist had for- 
gotten that the service was over. It 
almost seemed as if he was holding a 
little service of his own. I don’t know ; 
but I felt an uplift that seemed more 
potent than that of the service just closed, 
so I stayed on, partly wondering how 
long the organist would continue his sup- 
posedly solitary devotions. 

I shall never know. Sometime, soon 
after the dialogue over the collection, I 
was attracted by an almost imperceptible 
rustling at the same table before the 
pulpit. I could scarcely believe my eyes 
as I saw two very indistinct figures bend- 
ing over the empty collection plate. 
Then they were saying something — or 
one was, at least. |The voice was clearly 
audible, yet ethereal; at times it seemed 
a part of the pensive music that gently 
throbbed through the church. 

“T wonder if we shall find any offering 
this time to take back with us!” the 
voice breathed. “It is so disappointing 
to find only meaningless coins — yes; 
and some that have meaning enough, but 
sinister, unworthy |” 

Whether it were an answering voice or 
the first speaker, I could not distinguish ; 
but one continued : 

“ The usual heap of nickels and dimes 
is here; but how they differ! Only 
these three may we take to the Master. 
Only these were given in eagerness and 
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with the will to serve......Hide away 
from sight — bury, burn — that glaring 
golden coin! Alas, that the proud be- 
stower could not have known what he 
was doing! Is it not pathetic that blind 
mankind cannot understand how it taints 
these rare love gifts, seldom enough re- 
joicing the Heart of the Master. See! 
seven glorious gems of sacrifice ; I know 
well the rich souled widow who blushingly 
dropped in what she felt so little, and 
what men scorned as only copper. They 
do not even know, poor souls, that she 
is happier herself, and greatly more to 
be honored, than themselves!......And 
here is, almost, the best of all! That 
dear, innocent child; /e¢ heard the appeal 
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for the needy; he understood it, too— 
didn’t he ? — beyond those calloused wise 
ones. Would he give to help those in 
darkness? What had he to give? Yea; 
most of all he has given; this xothing in 
men’s eyes; this chiefest of his treasures 
in his own; this ¢vze offertory in the eye 
of God!” 


* * 
* 


The music seemed to bear them aloft, 
as if they were a part of it. The place 
was full of a sense of immortal Love— 
not sound, not perfume, not vision. 


I do not know whether the music 
ceased or not. I went home absorbed in 
thought. 


THE CHURCH IN THE HOUSE 


Ever since the days of Andrew, the 
multiplying power of personal evangelism 
has been proverbial. A recent instance 
comes to our attention from Kyoto. A 
few years ago a student in the Govern- 
ment Middle School was won to Christ 
by the efforts of his teacher of English 
and a pastor. He at -once began to 
influence a class-mate and finally led him 
to Christ. The class-mate then began— 


what is more difficult in Japan than in the - 


West—to endeavor to win his parents to 
Christ. Finally, with the co-operation of a 
brother who had meanwhile been convert- 
ed he was successful. The parents then 
called on their neighbors and invited them 
to their own house to learn about Christ. 


That has gone on for three years until 
now there are twenty-one persons in the 
immediate neighborhood who have been 
led into the Christian life, most of them 
uniting with the same church. While 
they have found the church life indispen- 
sible the real secret of their remarkable 
success has been the little conferences for 
study and prayer and familiar intercourse 
in their own home. The pastor of the 


church, himself one of the leaders in the 
Evangelistic Campaign, declares that that 
family and the neighbors whom they have 
won are a constant joy. They seem not 
merely to have been sprinkled with Chris- 
tian ideas but to have been saturated in 
the Christian life. 
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The first Christian hostel 
A Unique Event designed exclusively for 

a Government Middle 
School was opened with appropriate 
exercises at Kyoto, February 20th. For 
some twenty years successful hostels have 
been conducted in connection with schools 
of higher grade but not until now has the 
courage of responsible Christian leaders 
risen to the point of experimenting with 
Government schools of the lower grade. 
In this case exceptional conditions have 
seemed to warrant the experiment. The 
Kyoto lirst Commercial School has sup- 
ported the largest single Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Japan, its 
membership varying from 120 to 160 
during the past few years. Though the 
students in this school are largely Kyoto 
boys, and though the city is one of the 
most conservative Buddhist strongholds 
in the country, something in this organi- 
zation has seemed strongly to attract the 
students. One-fourth of them are actu- 
ally enrolled as members of the Christian 
Association. Two factors have worked 
to make the new hostel seem feasible and 
necessary. In the first place from the 
very beginning this Association has kept 
closely associated with the nearest Chris- 
tian Church whose pastor and leading lay- 
men have unselfishly given themselves to 
the nurture of this particular group. There 
has been a constant stream of young 
men going from this Association into that 
church. In the second place there has 
been a succession of genuine Christian men 
serving this school as “ foreign teachers.” 
The witness and unselfish service of these 
gentlemen has been a large factor in 
producing the splendid results we now 
see, The present foreign teacher, Mr. 
Harrison Collins, has delighted school 
authorities and students alike by taking 
up his own residence in the new hostel. 
This helps to insure the degree of super- 


vision which is so essential and at the 
same time so difficult to attain in student 
hostels. 

The new building itself is a combina- 
tion of hostel and club house, the former 
feature accommodating twenty-one stu- 
dents and the latter affording social head- 
quarters for the one hundred and fifty odd 
members of the Association and a meet- 
ing class for the weekly Bible class which 
enrolls seventy-five boys. The building 
is pleasantly located just two blocks west 
of the School itself, the situation afford- 
inga fine view of the mountains and also 
providing ample room for a tennis court. 
The total cost of the plant was 10,000 
yen being a part of the “ White House ” 
fund raised by the International Com- 
mittee in 1910. 


The churches of Kyoto successfully 
conducted a series of Union Cottage 
Prayer Mectings in forty-five homes 
during February. 


Recently at the village of Iurumaki in 
Aomori-ken, the principal of the primary 
school invited Mr, Owa, an Evangelist 
of the Dutch Reformed Mission to hold 
Sunday School in the school building 
after school. The Principal had all the 
children — about seventy — remain and 
asked the Evangelist to come regularly. 


The boat-house of the Galilee Maru 
belonging to the Omi Mission has been 
recently finished. In addition to housing 
the boat, it is also being used to accom- 
modate a Sunday School just started. 
One hundred children can be accom- 
modated. 


Revival services are being conducted 
by the Nazarene Mission in Kyoto with 
good results. Rev, Mr. Akiyama. of 
Tokyo, is in charge of the meetings. 


me 


DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 
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I, Review of the Periodical Press. 
‘The Religious Press of Japan” in the 


Japan Chronicle. In the old days, say 
twenty years ago, the reading of the 
Japan Weekly Mail was part of the 
education of the missionary. One might 
not always agree with the editor, but it 
was always a pleasure to read what he had 
to say. Later on the monthly summaries 
of the religious press and current 
literature were prepared by Mr. Dening 
and then discussions were aroused, but 
still every one preferred having what 
might be a one sided representation of the 
thought of the day to having nothing. 
The writer of such summaries naturally 
chooses what is of interest to himself, and 
he may go further and bring together 
articles that support his contentions, He 
may go still further,—and that is the 
unpardonable offense ina summarizer,— 
and use the text of his translation to hang 
thereon a discourse of his own. If his 
views agree with ours we may indeed 
pardon him, but we may wish that he 
would give more of Japanese thought and 
less of his own. 

“Westward the course of empire takes 
its way,’ and it seems that the Jail 
of the old days is more nearly represented 
at present by the /apan Chronicle of Kobe 
than by any other paper. The editorials 
are vigorous and well written; and since 
the sometimes witty, but often weak, 
effusions of “F, A. G.” have been 
stopped, or suspended, there are few 
references to missionaries that remind one 
of Dickens caricatures of Chadband and 
men of his ilk. What references there 
are to missionary activity may furnish 
food for thought rather than fuel for 
resentment ; and if there be no food for 
thought in thoughtless chatter it can be 
treated as the duck’s back treats water. 


Conducted by the Field Secretary, Rev. E. N. Walne, D.D. 


In addition to the editorials and notes 
on Japanese news ina form convenient for 
filing away, the weekly edition of the 
Chronicle contains summaries once a 
month of articles of a religious nature in 
the Japanese press. 

The issue of Feb. 13, for example, 
contains a summary of an article on the 
education of the day. This is an old 
lament but it is a new thing to suggest 
that Freemasonry (rather than Bushido 
or Confucianism or deep breathing or 
religious meditation) be taken as a model 
or an aid. Next there is a summary of 
an article on Tenrikyo in the Bwsmzzmei 
fFlyoron, Before giving the summary 
however the writer gives a detailed 
historical sketch of the rise of this sect. 
It often happens that for the ordinary 
reader such a supplement to the summary 
is a great aid to intelligent appreciation 
thereof. Some comments elucidate with- 
out aggravating. 

We wish that the paper had more 
summaries of articles revealing movements 
in the world of thought as well as the 
weekly notes on Finance and Business to 
enable one to keep in touch with what is 
going on in the business world,—a not 
unessential matter for one who would be 
all things to all men. But the editor has 
to consider the needs of his constituency 
and we are grateful for the advance that 
has been made in the introduction of this 
summary of the religious press. 

F, M. 


The Essence of Tenrikyo. Review of an article 
in the January and Pebruary numbers of the Ave- 
mui Flyovon by Iwai Takamitsu. 


Mr, Iwai Takamitsu in the January and 
February numbers of -the Arzimzmer 
Flyoron discusses the essential doctrines 
of Tenrikyo. After commenting on the 
usual supercilious attitude assumed by 
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educated people when speaking of this 
sect, and remarking that a doctrine which 
in the short space of thirty years has won 
more than three and a half million 
adherents and is at present vigorously 
propagated not only in all parts of Japan 
but in England, America and the South 
Seas deserves more respectful treatment ; 
the writer proceeds to discuss the Tenri- 
kyo theology, ethics, faith healing, 
methods of propagation, its relation to 
Japanese nationalism, etc. 

He considers Tenrikyo as frankly 
polytheistic, and finds its roots in the old 
Shinto religion, He says that according 
to Tenrikyo men ought to worship and 
reverence equally the eight million gods, 
but that for convenience the ten gods of 
greatest spiritual power are selected and 
are worshipped under the collective 
appellation of “Tenri O no Mikoto.” 
The names of the ten gods are given. 
Among them are our old friends of 
ancient Japanese history, Izanagi and 
Izanami. The writer appears either not 
to have heard of or otherwise to attach 
no importance to the official Tenrikyo 
claim that this is a monotheistic religion, 
In the English hand-book, page 12, we 
read: “ Tenrikyo worships only one true 
God. Since Tenriwo no-mikoto 
is called God of ten pillars somebody 
supposes that Tenriwo-no-mikoto is not 
one God but ten gods, not Tenrikyo 
monotheism but polytheism, That is a 
great mistake. Tenriwo-no-mikoto is only 
one and he has ten principal virtues.” 

Tenrikyo teaches very strongly, says 
Mr. Iwai, that the Imperial House rules 
Japan by divine right. God (or must we 
render ‘Kami’ here “the gods” ?) is 
ruler of all things, and the Imperial Line 
are descendants of God, and thus rule by 
divine right. This, says the writer, is 
gratifying to us as Japanese subjects, but 
it is a question whether it does not 
disqualify Tenrikyo fron. becoming a 
world religion. 

Tenrikyo places a high value on 
morality, There is a law which governs 
all things. By the operation of this law 
righteousness must triumph and evil must 
be overcome. Taking its stand here, 
Tenrikyoe teaches filial duty, loyalty, 
friendship, sincerity, brotherly kindness, 
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etc., with great emphasis. If it were not 
for this ethical basis nature would be an 
enigma and society chaos, 

The soul is looked upon as immortal, 
and comes as a gift from God, pure and 
spotless, but soon is defiled by the lusts of 
material things. As God_ perceives 
clearly even the secrets of the heart, one 
needs to be on his guard against these 
lusts. There are eight principal forms of 
defilement, called the ‘“ Hachi-ai’’ or 
“Vatsu no Hokori.” These are ‘‘ hoshii, 
oshii, kawai, nikui, urami, haradachi, 
koman, and  yoku’’ — covetousness, 
—parsimony, wrong love, hate, resentment, 
anger, pride, and selfishness. In this 
classification of defilement the Shinto 
influence is distinctly seen. The doctrine 
taught by the Founder of Tenrikyo shows 
us how we may be cleansed from these 
eight forms of defilement and brought into 
harmony with God. 

The Founder, Nakayama Miki— 
commonly called ‘Oya sama” (the 
Parent) by believers—composed a number 
of songs, called “O kagura uta,” and 
these form the permanent written basis of 
the religion. Mr. Iwai remarks on the 
poverty of the religious and moral ideas 
in these songs, and upon the rough 
dialect in which they are written. Yet he 
recognizes the fact that the limited range 
of ideas makes them easy to remember 
and to explain, while the simplicity and 
roughness of the language has its own 
attraction for the masses. They are quite 
faulty from the standpoint of poetical 
structure, although a rough attempt to 
apply the laws of Japanese prosody is 
evident. A number of samples are given, 
from which we select one or two. 


Yorozu yo no 
Sekai ichiretsu 
Mi-harasedo 
Mune no wakarita 
Mono wa nai. 


“Though one should search the ten - 
thousand worlds through he will find no 
one that understands.” (cf. Romans 
3:10 and 11) This, however, is no 
wonder, for there has been no one to 
teach men the true way. 


Sono hazu ya 
Toite kikashita 
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Koto wa nai 
Shiranu ga muri de wa 
Nai wai na ! 


A better day has dawned, however. 


Kono tabi wa 
Kami ga omote ye 
Arawarete 

Nani ka isai wo 
Toki-kikasu. 


In company with all other observers, 
Mr. Iwai is deeply impressed with the 
earnestness of the Tenrikyo evangelists, 
which he attributes primarily to the fact 
that each one of them has had personal 
experience of the power of this doctrine 
in physical healing. The Tenrikyo 
teaching on this point is that the basis of 
all life being ethical, spiritual defilement is 
spiritual disease, and _ spiritual disease 
shows itself outwardly in physical illness. 
To get rid, therefore, of sickness, the first 
thing necessary is to cleanse the soul of 
the eight forms of defilement. This is 
accomplished by faith in Tenrikyo and 
prayer, by which means man is brought 
back into harmony with God. In pro- 
portion as this spiritual inward cleansing 
is accomplished, the physical disease is 
healed. A man, therefore, who, in great 
distress of mind on account ofa serious 
illness, hears the Tenrikyo explanation 
that this is the result of his sins, finds in 
his conscience a strong ally to the new 
teaching. If, then, in proportion as he 
grows in his faith, his illness also takes a 
turn for the better, he hasa strong proof 
of its truth, If, presently, he fully 
recovers, he not only rejoices in physical 
health, but has the inward assurance that 
his moral defilement is removed. Tenri- 
kyo has then established itself in his heart 
by a double and well nigh invincible 
authority, and he goes forth with a 
thoroughly sincere testimony based upon 
personal experience. Tenri O no Mikoto 
has saved him, body and soul, and can 
save others as well. 

Such evangelism, based upon personal 
experience, declaring truths easy to 
understand, backed up by innumerable 
genuine instances of healing, linking itself 
to the ancestral religious ideas of the 
people, and requiring little or no break 
with the past or with the organization of 
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Japanese society, is bound to win, and 
does win with remarkable rapidity. 
Those who desire to become Tenrikyo 
preachers are given a brief course of 
instruction, and two or three hundred 
evangelists are sent out every year. 
These receive commissions from the 
central authorities, but no salary. This 
is paid by the believers in the several 
localities, and the grateful offerings of 
those who have been healed supply 
usually an abundant support. 

The precachers have, however, much 
persecution to contend with. In the 
article we are reviewing, one of them is 
quoted as saying that he meets with 
constant opposition and ridicule, and has 
been repeatedly turned out of doors. It 
has even happened that after his call, the 
people of the house have sprinkled salt 
before the entrance, an old Shinto 
ceremony in cases of extreme defilement. 
« However,’ says this Tenrikyo evangelist, 
“the power of the Parent is with me to 
help me, and so I keep right on, with a 
peaceful mind, It isa contest as to who 
will show the greatest perseverance, that 
man in his opposition or I in my evan- 
gelistic work. So no matter how much 
he opposes me, I keep on calling on him 
and presently even a man who was 
extreme in his rejection of my teaching 
becomes a most earnest believer.” 

The moral character of believers shows 
in many instances a marked improvement. 
Many who have a little margin on their 
living expenses give liberally to the 
propagation of their gospel. When the 
annual festival comes round the little 
country village where the movement 
began becomes, a Mecca for tens of 
thousands of pilgrims, yet there is no 
quarrelling, no need for extra police, and 
not even any unseemly crowding or 
jostling in the railway stations. The 
province of Nara, where the sect has its 
greatest strength, is noted as furnishing a 
large number of “comfort bags” and 
similar offerings for the soldiers, no doubt 
because of the increased liberality taught 
by Tenrikyo. The religion is eagerly 
welcomed by the managers of large 
factories because of the improvement in 
the conduct of employees, and the conse- 
quently increased production. 
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Mr. Iwai concludes his discussion by 
remarking that Tenrikyo is not to be 
despised, although it is a fair question 
whether it has a sufficiently broad and 
deep grasp on life to perfectly fulfil the 
mission of a religion. Avave 


My Confession. In the /tésueyo no Nihon of 
November, Mr. Ichizaemon Morimura, a prominent 
banker of Tokyo, gives an account of his conversion 
from Buddhism to Christianity which has been 
reproduced by several papers and magazines. 

Mr. Morimura seems to have attracted 
quite a good deal of attention to himself 
by this somewhat frank account of his 
conversion. 
is that such an article should appear in 
the /itsugyo no Nihon. But it seems 
more than likely that the author's position 
in the business world has added much 
weight to the arguments given as to the 
reasons for his conversion. 

There is nothing especially novel in Mr. 
Morimura’s experience as pictured here. 
The main point that he seems desirous of 
putting before his readers being the 
especial benefit that would ensue to the 
Japanese nation, were they as such to 
accept Christianity as their national 
religion. 

Of course, we realize that in such an 
article it would have been practically 
impossible for the writer to have given the 
deeper and inner experiences through 
which he must have passed. And yet we 
cannot but regret that he did not do so. 
The fact is that there have been given 
already too many arguments for the 
acceptance of Christianity by the Japanese 
nation froma purely utilitarian standpoint. 
And after reading Mr, Morimura’s article, 
that argument seems to stand out above 
all else that he has to say. 

But what he does say is interesting and 
quite frank, although somewhat naive. 
In comparing the religious life of the lower 
classes of Europe with thit of the lower 
classes of Japan, he draws very broad 
conclusions which are almost entirely in 
favor of the former. For instance, he 
tells of a waitress in an European hotel, 
who refused to tell a lie for him in order 
to get rid of meeting some guests on a 
day when he was especially busy. Again 
he speaks of a janitor of a business firm 
somewhere in Europe, who was_ often 
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entrusted with large sums of money to be 
taken to the bank. And on the strength 
of these two experiences he draws all too 
hasty conclusions, that all waitresses in 
European hotels are truthful, and that all 
European janitors are honest. “ How 
many Buddhists are there in Japan,” he 
wonders, “ who would not tell a lie? Or 
how many are there who would not take 
things belonging to others?’’ Hence he 
concludes that the influence of Buddhism 
on the people has been very weak, while 
that of Christianity has been very 
effective. 

Christianity—not Buddhism—is the 
religion that has no limitations, that is for 
always. One great reason for that is the 
Christian’s attitude towards death, While 
no one can say that a Christian never 
tries to shun death, yet it is true that he 
does not fear death. And through this 
Christianity has been largely instrumental 
in training Western peoples in the spirit 
of self-control and self-sacrifice. Western- 
ers do not simply talk or write about 
these things, but they. put them into 
practice. 

Another point he brings out is the 
beautiful, peaceful atmosphere of a Chris- 
tian home, and its influence over the 
community. A nation composed of such 
communities necessarily stands high and is 
free from the insults of other nations and 
makes true progress. 

Perhaps the most striking thing in the 
article is his description of the change 
brought about within himself a‘ter his 
conversion in regard to his personal 
property. Before that time he had been 
unable to use his wealth to the best 
advantage. But having once had his eyes 
opened he realized that everything, his 
life, his property, his all belonged to God 
and therefore were to be offered up to 
God. Since then he has become very 
easy in mind and is willing to use his 
wealth where it is most needed. 

In his conclusion he comes to what lies 
very close to his heart and to what 
possibly is the true reason for writing this 
article. From of old the Japanese have 
been a deeply spiritual people, notwith- 
standing thei faults. Not only so, but 
in certain things, as for example kindness 
and benevolence they certainly have it on 
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other peoples. This is plainly seen when 
it comes to war. The Japanese do not 
cause needless suffering to their enemies, 
nor do they insult women at such times. 
Accordingly if they accept a living 
religion (such as Christianity) there can 
be but little doubt that they will become 
a people without an equal in the whole 
world. 

But there must be underneath all else 
the spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of the 
individuals of the nation, a willingness to 
offer up self on the Cross. The Cross 
upon which they must offer their lives is 
the Nation itself, and it is for Japan’s sake 
that they must be willing to offer up 
everything. If the people can bring 
themselves to such a determination, they 
will become a wonderful people equally 
successful both in war and in business. 
But if they do not adopt Christianity (or 
some other living religion) there is little 
hope for a real prosperity for the Japan 
of the future. 

Asa final proof of what has been said 
above he goes on to relate how recently 
while making tours through western and 
eastern Japan he met a great many people 
and was called on to speak before schools, 
societies, etc. But the thing that im- 
presses him most was the informality and 
cordiality of the Christians, and the 
formality and conservatism of the non- 
Christians. Even in letters received he 
has noticed a difference in tone between 
those written by Christians and by those 
who are not. 

Mr. Morimura was converted to Chris- 
tianity only last year, and has not yet 
been baptized. He does not intend 
joining himself to any one Church because 
he does not care to limit himself to one 
denomination. He says he considers all 
Churches—whether at home or abroad— 
as his own. As yet, however, he can- 
siders himself only a child in the faith, 
attending the Kindergarten Department, 
as it were. 

Such are h's arguments; utilitarian 
throughout, never deep. And yet we 
cannot but hope that the experiences of 
this prominent business man’ may be 
instrumental in leading others to realize 
what he seems to have failed to grasp, 
viz., that Christianity is not merely— 
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probably—the highest religion among 
many others, but that it is the only one 
true Way by which we can hope to be- 
come the lofty spiritual nation, in which 
brotherly love and truth are the basic 
principles of national life. 

ESS! 5 Wi Be 


Buddhism, Christianity and Shinto. The 
following summary of an article by Dr. T. Inouye 
in the “ Toa no Hikari” is of sufficient interest to 
Christian readers to be reproduced at some length. 

Speaking generally, Shinto represents 
the popular religious attitude of the 
Japanese people. Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity did not originate in Japan but were 
introduced from abroad, Shinto is the 
only truly indigenous faith. It may 
therefore be considered a genuine ex- 
pression of the religious instinct and 
naturé of the Japanese people. Analysing 
Shinto in a general way I would say that 
it presents eight aspects or characteristics. 

First: Shinto is polytheistic. Juda- 
ism, Christianity and Mohammedanism are 
all monotheistic. Buddhism is of course 
pantheistic.. While Shinto is from one 
point of view clearly polytheistic, from 
another it appears to be monotheistic. 
An Italian scholar. maintains that 
Amaterasu won supremacy over all the 
other gods and tended toward real mono- 
theism. The Shinto scholars of the 
Tokugawa age tell us that Ama no Mina- 
kanushi no kami or Kuni no Tsune no 
kami was the supreme deity and that the 
other gods were simply their varied 
manifestations. At times we may even 
discover a pantheistic tendency as in 
Ryobu Shinto, Yuitsu Shinto and Degu- 
chi Shinto, but speaking broadly Shinto 
was unquestionably polytheistic. 

Second: Shinto included ancestor wor- 
ship, which antedatéd the introduction of 
Confucianism from China. Ancestor 
worship itself led to the development of 
innumerable gods and every person who 
was so worshipped became a god. At 
the same time Shinto strongly emphasized 
the worship of nature. For example, 
Yamakawa Somoku and others perso- 
nalized nature worship, but gradually 
nature worship lost its deeper meaning 
and intelligent men ceased to practice it. 
The distinctive characteristic of Shinto 
has always been ancestor worship. This 
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however did not involve neglect of 
descendants, in fact, the ancestors were 
venerated partly for the sake of descen- 
dants just because the concern for the 
welfare of descendants was so deep. 
Third: Shinto isa nationalistic religion 
just because it is a distinctive product of 
the Japanese nature. It is incapable of 
being propagated to other peoples, That 
is at once a defect and a virtue. Its 
inability to be transmitted to foreign 
peoples makes it a better agent for 


unifying the Japanese people. Buddhism 
and Christianity are great religions 


transcending nationality, but that too is at 
once a virtue and a defect. 

Fourth: Shinto is realistic. That is, 
it is not transcendental but concerned 
with the present and the phenomenal 
world. Buddhism and Christianity alike 
are supernatural, That of course does 
not mean that they are not concerned 
with human affairs, but that they control 
human affairs by the pressure of super- 
natural sanctions. Shinto on the contrary 
is naturalistic and this-worldly. There is 
no trace in it of the “ other shore ” appeal. 


fifth: Shinto is a divine human 
religion, This does not mean that god 


and man are identical but that there is no 
impassable distinction between god and 
man. It.does not mean that any man 
can become divine, much less that man is 
already divine; but it does mean that 
among men the surpassing personalities 
are divine, that men of power and noble 
character, unspotted from the world, are 
indeed gods. From this it follows that if 
all men had true hearts they could become 
gods. At this point it agrees with the 
Buddhist doctrine which teaches that 
anyone in whom the Buddha nature is 
developed can become a “ tathagata,” 
thus doing away with any gap between 
man and Buddhahood. Here Shinto is 
definitely at variance with Christianity 
which holds that no matter how mucha 
man’s character is perfected, he can 
never become God. 

Sixth: Shinto is optimistic. This is 
one of its strongest points. It is positive 
and inspiring with no trace of pessimism 
or asceticism. 

Seventh: Shinto exalts personality. 
The great, the good, the benevolent, all 
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excellent persons, are venerated as divine. 
Every man who has contributed in any 
way to the progress of the state and 
society. is made a god. Its partheon is 
broad enough to include foreigners no less 
than Japanese. [ 

Eighth: Shinto is idealistic. While, 
as I have said above, it magnifies the 
present world and the natural order, it 
also stands for the idea that society is at 
present imperfect and that it must be 
changed into an ideal or heavenly 
society. To this end man must sirive to 
become divine. The effect of this feature 
of Shinto is to bring about reform. 
Among the ancient Shinto gods there 
were some characters who were far from 
admirable, some were the product of 
superstition and others of selfish ambition, 
but if Shinto is purified of these elements 
by the power of the personal and idealistic 
elements, it is capable of becoming larger 
than a mere nationalistic faith. 


Note. In conversation over the above article, 
Prof. Inouye said he did not share at all the conten- 


tion of Prof. Kahei in his work that when properly) 


understood Shinto is a pure monotheistic religion, 
capable of becoming a universal faith and an adequate 
basis of morality. Such a construction rests more on 


fancy than fact. 
G. Mee 


II, Our Book Table. 


Japanese History (in Japanese). 

Mother Goose Rhymes can hardly be 
called religious literature and yet the 
repetition of them may lead up to the 
appreciation of religious literature. In- 
deed an expert in language teaching has 
said that foreigners will never learn to 
speak English naturally unless they learn 
to say these rhymes as English speaking 
children do. However that may be, it is 
well for men and women who are learn- 
ing Japanese to become children and to 
hear what Japanese children are hearing. 
For this reason the fairy tales are often 
recommended, but these same tales con- 
tain many colloquialisms which though 
easy for Japanese children are the source 
of despair for foreigners who have not 
imbibed them with their mother’s milk. 
Moreover these idioms are many of them 
such that it suffices for a foreigner to be 
able to understand them when heard, and 
it is not essential for him to learn to 
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imitate them. The study of such expres- 
sions belongs to a later stage of his study. 
What he wants earlier is that material 
which is given to more mature children 
to impart information and to enable them 
to express themselves. 

This somewhat long preface leads up 
to the introduction of a book which we 
found as treasure trove in a book-stall 
one cold winter evening at the end of the 
year. When we asked for Otogi Banashi, 
the seller said he had none, but with an 
eye to business he put out a book entitled 
“ Katei Kowa,—Nihon Rekishi.” The 
title was a taking one and when we saw 
that the book was by that master of 
Japanese, simple, pure and undefiled, 
Yamaji ‘ Aizan” we were the more 
pleased. 

The author says in his preface,—if that 
can be called a preface which is put as 
a little note at the end of the book,—that 
he wishes parents, after they have told 
their children of Momotaro, Kachikachi 
Yama, etc., would tell the stories contain- 
ed in this book, We have heard that the 
author actually did tell the stories to his 
own children, and if so the genesis of the 
book is the same as that of Dickens’ 
“ Child’s History of England.” 

The writer, or rather story teller, begins 
of course with Jimmu Tenno. He then 
goes on to say that before Jimmu Tenno 
there were many stories like fairy tales 
which the people of olden times. who were 
like children believed to be true and 
handed down as such, This remark 
shows that the speaker had children of 
some maturity as.his audience. He tells 
one or two of these stories and then goes 
on to speak of such subjects as the Em- 
press Jingu, the Emperor Nintoku, the 
Unification of the Empire, Yamato- 
damashi, Yamatodamashi for Women, 
the introduction of Buddhism, etc. 

The book is called Vol. I, but we 
understand that Vol. II is not ‘to be 
published, and the fact that the book is 
being sold cheap on the street-side seems 
to confirm this. It was published in 1913 
by the Minyusha,. Tokyo and can pro- 
bably be gotten through a bookseller. 
The book contains 380 pages in fairly 
good print with Kava readings to all the 
characters and it is in pure colloquial of 
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good style. It is moreover in the langu- 
age of public discourse, so that it is 
especially suited to those in their second 
year of study. We should recommend 
that the student first let his teacher ¢a/k 
(not read) a few sentences to him and 
then make those sentences the basis of 
conversation when any words and phrases 
not understood may be explained. This 
is contrary to the ordinary method of 
reading over the lesson first, getting the 
meaning of the words from the dictionary 
through the eye, and getting the. meaning 
of the idioms,—or not getting them,— 
through the imagination or through com- 
parison with like English constructions. 
But we are reviewing a book and not 
telling how to use it. 

The books in good style are usually 
not easy to read while those that are easy 
for foreigners are seldom in good style so 
that when one is found like this it seems 
right to commend it as widely as possible. 


Kirisuto to Sono Shimei (Christ and His Mis- 


sion). By T. Miyagawa. Keiseisha, Paper. 64 
pages. .15. 
Rev. Mr. Miyagawa, the well-known 


pastor of the Osaka Church, gave to the 
public on Dec. 20th, of last, year, an 
exceedingly compact and _ convenient 
booklet of sixty pages, on the subject of 
“ Christ and His Mission.” . (Kirisuto to 
Sono Shimei.) 

Starting out with the statement that to 
know Christianity one must know Christ, 
he devotes more than two-thirds of the 
volume to Our Lord’s person, and the 
remainder to the two-fold mission, making 
three chapters in all. 

In Chapter I, ke sets forth first the 
views concerning Jews presented by the 
four Gospel writers, and by prominent 
personalities mentioned in their writings. 
Next follow the verdicts rendered by the 
four great Pauline Epistles, the letters of 
the imprisonment, the writings of Peter, 
and the Book of Revelation. Following 
these come the two opinions represented 
and hotly discussed at the Council of 
Nice, the final decision of which practically 
settled the Church’s view of Christ down 
to the eighteenth century. Finally the 
author gives us the main positions of the 
Christian world today. 
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To put the above in a more realistic 
way, Mark sees our Lord as the majestic 
Son of God; Matthew, as the Prophet of 
Prophets; Luke, as the Compassionate 
Son of God; John, as the manifestation of 
God the Spirit; Peter, in his great con- 
fession, Pilate’s wife, at the last trial, and 
the Centurion, at the cross, behold a 
greatness above that of man; Paul sees 
Him as the Heavenly Man; the writer of 
the Epistles. of the imprisonment re- 
cognizes Him as the incarnation of God; 
Peter regards him as the Man of Truth— 
the Sinless One ; Revelations places Him 
on an equality with God; the Council of 
Nice decides that He is ‘God of very 
God,” a decision which throws such a 
sacred halo about the Lord that no one 
presumes to write His human biography 
till the eighteenth century ; present day 
methods of research have resulted in two 
main views of Jesus’ person, one that He 
is the God-man, the other that He is the 
God-filled man. 

The author does not hesitate to say 
that of these two present-day views, the 
first is decidedly conservative and in 
the majority, while the second is pro- 
gressive and the one to which he himself 
subscribes. 

In Chapter II the first part of Christ's 
mission is stated to be the revealing of 
God as a loving personality worthy of and 
demanding the love of all human beings. 
Shintoism and Judaism, Plato and Spinoza, 
all these have made known God in part; 
Darwin and Spencer have recognized His 
existence; Eucken and Bergson have 
postulated Him as the ultimate source of 
being. These presentations are at best 
but partial and therefore unsatisfactory ; 
To Jesus alone was reserved the privilege 
of making God known in His fulness. 

Chapter III records the second part of 
Christ’s mission as revealing the possibility 
- of God’s sonship in all men, irrespective 
of rank, ability or superficial qualities. 
Their sonship is to be achieved through 
love. To self-love must be added that for 
others, and in the combination is found the 
secret of true religious attainment, The 
last paragraph contains a forcible appli- 
cation of the above truth to the circum 
stances of the present Armageddon in 
Europe. 
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The book will be found invaluable both 
to pastors and missionaries in the prepa- 
ration of straight talks for inquirers, and 
as a study in language for those who are 
acquiring.a working vocabulary it cannot 
be too highly estimated. In fact a mild 
criticism of the style might be made along 
the line of too lavish use of adjectives, and 
too strenuous endeavor after proper 
phrasing. HiwPs 


Risoteki Kirisutosha (The True Christian)—By 
T. Kugimiya. The Christian Literature Society. 
Paper. 48 pages. .06, 

The Christian Literature Society has 
published a very neat pamphlet entitled 
“The True Christian” (Risoteki Kirisu- 
tosha), by Rev. Tatsuo _Kugimiya, 48 
pages, selling for six sez, This was 
originally written for the inquirers in Oita 
Ken who had become interested through 
the newspaper-work of Rev. Albertus 
Pieters. 

There are three divisons. First, in 
answer to the question, ‘What is a 
Christian?” the writer describes the ideal 
of fellowship with God, the nature of 
prayer, religion in the family, church- 
attendance, and, finally, the character of 
Christian love. Under the head of “ The 
Way to Become a Christian,” the points 
are emphasized that one must fully 
determine to follow Christ (receive 
baptism), learn of Christ (study the Bible), 
and believe in Christ as Savior, as God 
Incarnate, and as the one who makes 
atonement for the sinner. Then, in the 
third part, concerning the cultivation of 
Christian character, the reader is taught 
that Christianity is not a matter of learning 
simply, but it is life and power, that 
edification is practicable only in connection 
with the Church. The pamphlet closes 
with a summary of the duties of a member 
of the Church. 

In view of the writer’s very vigorous 
insistence on the need of baptism and 
church-membership, in opposition to a 
prevailing tendency among the Japanese 
to assume that it is not necessary to joina 
church in order to be a Christian, one is 
surprised at the utter absence of any 
reference to that “inmost sanctuary of 
the whole Christian worship,” the holy 
eucharist. 
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But, so far as it goes, the little manual 
is an admirable one. Its author is 
evidently ‘‘apt to teach.’’ The style is 
clear and delightful. The frequent 
summaries in repetitious, catechetical, 
form are well adapted to impress unwonted 
truths. 

CaN. 


Kyu Shin Yaku Zensho no Kenkya (Outline 
Studies in the Old and New Testament for Bible 
Teachers. The Christian Literature Society. Cloth. 
€oo pages. Yen 1.30. 

The book, published in two volumes in 
English, prepared by Dr. J. L. Hurlbut 
of Sunday School Lessons fame, has been 
translated into Japanese by Mr. Kuroda 
and Mr. Ojima under the auspices of the 
Federated Missions’ Christian Literature 
Society of Japan. In the translation it 
appears in one volume, which is a material 
advantage, and it is not at all too large 
for handy use. 

As to the merits of the book in the 
original, this is sufficiently assured by the 
name of the author, Dr. Hurlbut being 
one of the world’s foremost writers on the 
exposition of Sunday School Lessons. 
The present work is painstakingly minute 
—almost too much so to make it very 
interesting reading—and wonderfully accu- 
rate in all its historical and geographical 
statements. A real insight into the 
movements of Israelitish history and of the 
history of the Christian Church is discern- 
able throughout the book, The various 
subjects are analysed and arranged so as 
to greatly facilitate the study of any of its 
parts even without reference to the 
connection, so that it will serve as a guide 
to the study of any particular period or 
point in the Old or New Testament 
history. The numerous outline maps add 
much to the value of the geographical 
notes, 

As for the book in its Japanese dress, 
the translation throughout is almost 
faultless, a result partly due doubtless to 
the brevity of the statements in English 
and to the logical arrangement everywhere 
of its material. The only point on which 
a number of mistakes have crept in is in 
the reference texts, tho considering the 
very large number of texts with which 
the book abounds, the mistakes here are 
comparatively few. We also notice the 
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frequent use of the word “ warera,” a 
literal translation of ‘‘ we,” which cer- 
tainly in ordinary Japanese style would be 
omitted. The transposition of the small 
outline maps from the pages, where they 
accompany the descriptions, to the end of 
the respective chapters, seems to me the 
reverse of an improvement. Their use in 
that way is more difficult and hence they 
are apt to be not consulted at all. On 
this point uniformity might better have 
been sacrificed to utility. 

But having said so much by way of 
criticism, there is ever so much left for 
praise of the work done by the translators. 
The Chinese characters being throughout 
accompanied by the “kana” makes the 
book useful to the m’ssionary as well as 
to the Japanese student and teacher. A 
thorough study of this book by every 
Japanese Sunday School teacher would 
revolutionize the character of their 
teaching, I venture to say, and all for the 
better. In the almost entire absence of 
what in America we call “ Teachers 
Meeting,” such a book as this, if con- 
scientiously studied, will be of incalculable 
value. The book: deserves to be widely 
distributed among the Japanese pastors, 
evangelists and all Sunday School teachers, 
and can also serve as a handbook for the 
evangelistic missionary to become familiar 
with Bible facts in the Japanese language. 
We hope and trust that the book will 
have a very large sale, especially also in 
view of the coming World Sunday School 
Convention here next year, which will no 
doubt give a great impulse to the Sunday 
School Movement in Japan. Ax.O; 
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III. Department of Distribution. 


This department of space in the JAPAN 
Evanceuisr alloted to the Christian 
Literature Society will be used for giving 
miscellaneous information concerning the 
the literature available for all kinds of 
Christian work in Japan, Suggestions of 
general interest growing out of the 
experience of our readers will be 
welcomed. Nearly every mail brings to 
our office letters which indicate that the 
need which this” department is intended 
to meet is widely felt. Much of the 
Japanese Christian literature already in 
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existence would have wider circulation if 
those who could use it knew where it 
could be obtained. It is the purpose of 
this department to furnish the connecting 
link. 

The chief producers of Christian 
literature in the Japanese language are the 
Bible Societies, Keiseisha, Kyo Bun 
Kwan, Japan Book and Tract Society, 
Nihon Seikokai Shuppansha, Salvation 
Army and Christian Literature Society. 
The following lists of new works were 
published by these concerns during the 
year 1914. The lists are not complete. 
We were not able to secure for this issue 
of the Evangelist a list of the books 
published by the Nihon | Seikokwai 
Shuppansha at Kobe. 

The Keiseisha, of Tokyo, leads all of 
the Christian Publishing Houses in respect 
to the number of works published and the 
circulation obtained for them. The list is 
made up of forty-titles and the output 
reached a total of nine million six hundred 
and five thousand pages. Mr. Fukunaga, 
the genial and enterprising proprietor of 
the Keiseisha is one of the chief builders 
of the Kingdom in Japan. The sales of 
this house during the past year reached a 
total of over fifty thousand jez. The 
following is a partial list of the forty 
works published in 1915 : 

Kagaku Gairon. By S. L. Gulick, 522 

pages. = 1.60. 

Seinenki no Shinri oyobi Kyoiku. By 
Stanley Hall. Translated by R. 
Wada. 538 pages. . 32 1.00. 

Gojin ga Honryo no Shori. 
Ebina. 15 pages. 3% 025. 

Wirisutokyo no Taii. By N. Tamura. 
236 pages, 7.50. 


By D. 


Kirisutokyo no Konpon Mondai. By 
T. Tominaga. 736 pages. 1.60. 

Heimin Shijin. By K. Uchimura. 528 
pages: 26.56) 

Elizabeth Fry. By M. Morita. 170 
Bases 030s 

Tampen Sekkyo Shu. By S. Motoda. 
262-pages, 26,50. 

Shukyo no Yoso. By Motoda, 38 
pages, 4.08. 


Japanese Reader. By H. V. S. Peeke. 
284 pages. "¥ 1.00. 

Shukyo to Gensei. By K. Uchimura. 
448 pages, = 1,00, 
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Fujin Mondai Hayawakari. By J. 


Kono, 140 pages. 3.70. 
Katei to Shuyo, By. R. Ebizawa. 
370 pages. 3.90. 
Shinko, to Jikken. By K. Kioka. 
224 pages. ¥.30. x 
Shakai Kakusei Ron. By G. Yama- 
muro. 480 pages. 1.00. 
Seikatsu to Shukyo. By J. Takagi, 
556 pages. 2 1.30. 


Sei Augustine wa IJlanishite Kirisuto 
Shinja ni Narishika. By R. Ono- 
mura, 50 pages. ¥.10., 

Fujin no Tenkei. By Alice Cochran. 


Translated by S. Hayashi. 390 
pages. - 3£ 1.00. . 
Kirisutokyo Shuyo Ippan. By B. 
Tsuyumu. 120 pages. ¥.20. 
Kirisuto to Sono Shimei. By T. 

‘Miyagawa. 64 pages. 2.15. 


The Japan Book and Tract Society 
published eight new tracts during the 
year and the following books : 


Essentials for Revival. By B, F. 
Buxton. 

Pentecost Then and Now. By B. F. 
Buxton. 


Spiritual Lessons from Ruth, By. B. 
F. Buxton. 


The Wealchy Place. By B. F. Buxton, 


Quiet Talks on Power. By S. D. 
Gordon, ; 
New Life. By Andrew Murray. 


The Shadow and the Substance, 
Sir Arthur Blackwood. 

This Society will publish in April. a 
translation of ‘‘ The Traveler’s Guide from 
Death to Life,” a book of which the Rev, 
B. F. Meyer said—* It is like the leaves 
of the Tree of Life. Every page in it has 
Gospel enough to bring a sinner _ to 
Christ,” 

Among the books published by the 
Salvation Army, “ Heimin no Fukuin ” 
continues to be most in demand. Eighty 
thousand copies of this book have been 
published. Special mention should be 
made also of Col. Yamamuro’s “ Perfect 
Peace,” a tract thought by many to be 
almost ideal. The Salvation Army also 
published last year a translation of Harold 
Bigbie’s “ Twice pon Men,” by ~S: 
Takagaki. 

The Kyo Bun wan reports a good 
year for the circulation of Christian 
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literature, both English and Japanese. 
The total amount of sales was over sixty 
thousand yer. During the year this 
House published a new edition of Helen 
Kellar’s ‘‘ Story of my Life («“Waga mi 
no Monogatari ’’) and in the beginning of 
this year a new and revised edition of 
“Mi Ashi no Ato” (In His Steps). This 
new edition was published in response to 
numerous requests. The faulty trans- 
lations and typographical errors of the 
former edition have been corrected and the 
old book in its new dress presents quite 
an attractive appearance. The Kyo Bun 
Kwan has also recently published an 
English Korean Dictionary, by George 
Heber Jones, and it has now in press a 
Pocket Dictionary of the Chinese charac- 
ter, for the use of students of Japanese, 
by H. V. S. Peeke and J. I. Jones, a book 
which is destined to do much in the way 
of removing difficulties for those who 
aspire to really master the Japanese 
language. 

The output of the Christian Literature 
Society during the first two years of its 
existence reached nearly ten million pages. 
The larger part of the output was made 
during the latter half of last year. One 
hundred and fifty subscribers agreed to 
take one copy of each book published by 
the Society within the limit of eighteen 
yen for the year. With the exception of 
those who have left Japan, all but ten of 
last year’s subscribers have renewed their 
subscriptions for the current year, with a 
limit of twenty Yen. Orders already 
received for this year’s publications exceed 
the total amount realized from last year’s 
sales, 

We are trying to secure for this year 
four hundred subscribers who will agree 
to taken one copy of each book; and 
tracts to the amount of one yen for each 
title. Should we succeed in this effort the 
Society’s publications will be widely 
advertised, subscribers will be enabled to 
make intelligent selection of literature 
suitable to the needs of their work and the 
cost of printing each edition will be 
immediately returned to the Society to be 
reinvested in new publications, The 
Society will publish no books which 
should not be included in any well 
selected Lending Library. The limit of 
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the subscription for the year is placed at 
twenty yer. Subscribers will be ex- 
pected to pay only forthe books received. 
The total amount involved in the subscrip- 
tion will not go beyond twenty ye, and 
it may fall under this amount. The 
subscription applies only to the books 
published during the current year. The 
following is a list of the books published 
by the Christian Literature Society 
during the past two years: 

Jadson Den (Life of Judson) By Edward 
Judson. Tr. by Prof. K. Sato. Pages 
DAG: As OO: 

Pauro Den (Life of Paul). By Prof. 
F. Matsunaga. Pages 254. “1.00. 

Catalogue of Christian Books in Japan- 
ese. By Rev. S. H. Wainright (in 
English). Pages92. .50. 

Introducing Men to Christ. By W. D. 
Weatherford. (In English) Pages 
17652. .5O. 

Shuyo naru mono wa Chuhosha nari. 
By Dr. John R. Mott. Tr. by Rev. 
T. Miyake. Pages 30. 74.05. 

Barnarudo to Sono Jidai. By R. S. 
Storms: Ir? by: .K.alkeda. - Pages 
BS. REMC. 

Jidai no Yokyu to Fueki no Fukuin, 
(Need of the Times and the Ever- 
lasting Gospel) By Rev. Y. Jnagaki. 
Pages 16, — 3.01. 


Nogyo to Kirisutokyo, (Agriculture 
and Christianity). By Kanzo Uchi- 
mural: “Pages’22..- 3.01, 

Nippon Kokumin ni Atoru Sho 


(Message to the Japanese People, 
Approved by seven hundred Missio- 
naries.) By a Committee. 4.05. 

Seikwatsu Mondai to Kirisutokyo (The 
Problem of Living and Christianity) 
By Gumpei Yamamuro. Pages 40. 
=A 02s 

Sekai ni Taisuru Kirisutokyo no Koken, 
(What Christianity is Doing for the 
World) By Hon. S. B. Capen. Tr. 
by N. Kato. Pages 43. 3.02. 

Shiko oyobi Ninshiki Genri, (Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge) By Borden 
P. Bowne. Tr. by Prof. G. Sogi. 
Rages 5 32525 Aq 2,00. 

Hito wo Michibiku Hito, (Quiet Talks 
with World Winners) By S. D. 
Gordon. Pages 420. ¥.90. 
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Doteki Kirisutokyo (Living Christanity) 
By T. Miyagawa. Pages 214. 3.50. 

Tsuzoku Yaso Ichidaiki. (When the 
King Came) By Dean G. Hodges, 
Tr. by S. Sakurai. Pages 444. 
Amie.ey 

Shakwai Seisaku, (Barrows Lectures) 
By C. R. Henderson: ; Tr- by. Mir. 
Kurihara. Pages 381. “1.00. 

Kirisutokyo Shi (History of Chris- 
tianity) By Prof. En Kashiwai. 
Pages 963. 3.00. 

Yo ga Kaishu no Tenmatsu, (Why I 
left Buddhism and became a Chris- 
tian) By Rev. K. Imai. Pages 66. 
E.10. Aba 

Kwagakusha Hyakanin no Shukyo- 
kwan, (Religious Beliefs of Scientists). 
By A.H. Tabrum, Tr. by Rev. S. 
Ojima. Pages 297. ¥.25. 

Literature a God-given Power, (in 
English) By Luke W. Bickel. 
Pages 12. =©.02. 

Keni no Kenkyu (Prol. to Study of 
Theology). By E. O. Davies. 
by S.S. Whyte.” Pages 100, 32.70, 


Lisr or Tracrs AND Bookrers REcoMm- 
MENDED FOR Usg IN EVANGELISTIC 
Work. 


By the Japan Book and Tract Society : 


The Relationship between God and Man. 


Ebisawa, ... 04 
The Strongest Thing i in n the: We orld. Harano, 04 
The Power of Jesus. Takemoto....  .. 04 
The Friend of Inquirers. (Kiri: utokyo 

Hyakuwa).<. wera gevcmmeccs (crt Wee LO 
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UATE IUIZI: 


By the Salvation Army : 


Sin and Its Cure. Yamamuro ... 4.0 “ss 
Life'and Death. {9 ,; 
Perfect Peace. 5 


Twice Born Men. : ovat igen 
The Common People’s Gospel. Heimin 


no Fukuin.. wisest aeueneaen 
Popular Life of Christ. Tsuzoku Kirisuto 
Den.. VamamurOjern.. cscteicce 


By the Keisha : 


The Victory of our Seca, Character. 
Ebina 

Yo wa Ika-ni Shite Kakushin wo © Eshiya. 
Takemoto .. ie 

Uchimura Sensei Koenshu .. 


Reikon Fumetsu Ron, Kirisutokyo. ‘Sosho | 


Series.. wal Bee oe 
Gensei to Mirai. ‘Kirisutokyo Sosho Series 
Je-u no San ‘Tai Kwan. pie es Sosho 

eness., sc ccgae State 
Kirisutokyo to Gensei Seikwatsu, ’ Kirisuto- 

kyo Sosho Series WB jee oc 
Kirisuto no Fukkatsu. Kirisutokyo Sosho 
DOHIES. <6). 
Kirisutokyo Tokiakashi 
San Koryo a 
Seinen ye no Keikoku.. 
Kyudosha ni atoru SEO ite nee 
Outline of Christian Truth. Tamura 
Kirisutokyo Tetsugaku se Takemoto. 
Faith and Experience... fic Re 


By the Kyo Bun Rani: ; 


Daily Strength for Daily gee Tlibi no 
Chikara, ©. ips 
In His Steps. (Mi “Ashi no ) Ato) | 


By the Christian Literature Society : 


Christianity and Problem of Living, G. 
Yamamur) See: a Tae ee 

Religion and Agriculture. “K. Uchimura... 

The Demand of the Times and the Un- 
changeable Gospel. Y. Inagaki 

Religious Beliefs of Scientists... 

Sermons on Acts. (Doteki Kirisutokyo, 
Miyagawa... .. 

Why I Left Buddhism ‘and “Became a 
Christian. ..:) Scameeee neers tere 

The True Christian ; 

Quiet Talks with World Winners 
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BOOK REBVILBWS 


All books herein reviewed, may be had through 
the Methodist Publishing Iouse, on order. 


Wa and Ga:—Imbrie. Kyobunkwan Tokyo. Yen 
1.00. 


After long years of study and observation Dr. 
Imbrie has now supplemented his famous ‘ Etymo- 
logy ” by a book dealing exclusively with the use of 
the two particles /Vaand Ga. A most perplexing pro- 
blem for students of Japanese, the author illuminates 
it by laying down four general principles for the use 
of each of the particles and then grouping around 
these principles a mass of illustrative sentences. The 
cumulative force of the illustrations provides that 
sense or feeling which is the prerequisite for a true 
and instinctive use of the words. 


A very welcome feature of the book and one which 
will give it a value distinct from the particular subject 
of syntax with which it deals is that the illustrative 
sentences are all spoken by a group of imaginary per- 
sons differing in sex, age, relationship and social 
station, each one using language suitable to the one 
addressed. A proper discrimination in selection of 
words and the degree of honorifics to be used is 
quite as hard to attain as a proper use of JVa and Ga, 
and Dr: Imbrie had provided a two fold help which 
should be welcomed by all who wish to speak Japanese 
correctly.—C, W. Iglehart. 


“Light from the East: Studies in Japanese 
Confucianism.’’— By Robert Cornell Armstrong 


op, 


M.A., Ph. D. University of Toronto Press, 1914. 


We are glad to see such a work as this produced 
by a missionary. It is an example of a sympathetic 
study of criginal Oriental teachings such as others 
might well emulate. 


An unusual thing in these days, the volume is a 
royal octayo, and yet «f agreeably light weight. It 
is illustrated with the portraits of twelve Confucian 
scholars, the frontispiece being that of Confucius 
himself. 


The foreword is written by Tetsujiro Inouye, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Imperial University, from 
whose writings Dr. Armstrong drew parts of his own 
work. An appreciation of Confucianism by the Rev. 
Danjo Ebina, the Author’s Conclusion, and an Ap- 
pendix cn Buddhism close this excellent work. 

There is a classified bibliography, including many 
Japanese authorities. A few of the references in’ the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society seem to have been 
overlooked. 

The contents follcw for the most part the chrceno- 
logical sequence, so the reader gets both the history 
of Japanese philosophy and culture, and a comparison 
of all the schools of Confucianism. ‘The several 
tables of Japanese Confucian scholars are a revelation 
of the wealth of literature on Confucianism which 
Japan has produced. 


While the whole work is based on strict scientific 
methods, yet there is evidence of a critical and 
philosophic mind. The exposition of the manifold 
theories of Confucian thought is clear, and the style 
is concise. Naturally the author prefers to let the 
several Confucian scholars, especially the founders of 
schools, speak for themselves by way of extended 
extracts given in direct translation. 


This work is modestly named “ Studies in Japanese 
Confucianism,” but really, it is both a history and an 
exposition of Japanese Confucianism, and as such is 
invaluable to foreigners in Japan, especially to mis- 
sionaries ; and it ought to find a large circulation in 
Europe and America. Nor can English reading 
Japanese fail to enjoy it greatly. The three opening 
chapters are of general interest, as they treat of Early 
Nature Worship; Early Relations with Korea; The 
Contribution of Buddhism and Confucianism to Japa- 
nese Learning. 

Two of Dr. Armstrong’s opinions only can be 
mentioned here: one is that Nature Worship was 
prior to Ancestor Worship ; the other is, that Japanese 
literateurs and Confucianists in their adoption of the 
Chinese style as alone worthy of cultivation, did 
injustice to their own language. In this judgment our 
Author agrees with Prof. Lombard. (See “ Pre-Meiji 
Education.”) 

Then our author treats, in order, the Shushi, the 
O-Yomei, the Classical and the Eclectic Schools. 

After the rival schools of Shushi and Yomei had 
held away for so long, there sprang up the Classical 
School, whose leaders looked back to Confucius and 
Mencius, denouncing all later interpreters as _per- 
vertess of the ancient sages. One is somewhat sur- 
prised by the frequently severe criticism of Buddhism 
by Confucianists. 

As one follows Dr. Armstrong through-these pages, 
it is both inspiring and tragic to witness the recurrent 
struggle of so many thinkers to solve the same funda- 
mental prob'ems of life and truth. 

This is the second work published by the Professor 
of Philosophy in Kwansei Gakuin, and it is to be 
hoped that other books will follow. 

A few small criticisms are to be noted. The titles 
at the top of the pages should indicate the contents 
of the chapter, and not repeat the author’s name. It 
would haye made the work more convenient and 
valuable if the title ‘and auhor, with chapter and 
page of the numerous works referred to had been 
given. Again, in giving proper names, generally the 
surname precedes, but occasionally by a slip, the 
given name precedes. 

When one has before him such.a wealth of treat- 
ment, it seems almost ungrateful to ask for more, and 
yet we could but. wish that the author had given a 
full and sharp discussion of the preeminent ideas of 
Confucianism in comparison with the distinctively 
Christian ideas. To readers in the Occident this 
would haye been very interesting.—J. C. C. New'on. 
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‘PBRSONALS 


Miss M. J. Dalton who was for some time secretary 
of the Residential Club of the Y. W. C. A. Tokyo, 
has returned to England via the ports. 

Mr. Loraine Raker of the Omi Mission returned to 
America in January to enter college. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Hoffsommer and two children, 
of Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, returned to America on 
furlough by the Mongolia, Feb. 28th. Mr. Hoflsommer 
expects to study for two years at Columbia University. 

Rey. H. J. Raymer, Chaplain of All Saints Church 
Kobe, together w.th Mrs. Raymer sailed for England 
Feb. rst. 

Mrs. Edward Bickersteth, a member of the S. P. G. 
Mission also sailed for England Feb. Ist. 

Rey. W.H. and Mrs. Elwin and daughter of the 
Church Missionary Society left for England on 
furlough on March 6th. 

Mrs. W. M. Allen of Cleveland who has been 
visiting Dr. and Mrs. Gorbold of Kyoto, returns to 
America in March. 

Miss Bessie Mead of the American Episcopal Mis- 
sion, returned from furlough Jan. 30th and is again 
stationed at Yamagata. 

Rey. C. P. Garman and wife of the American 
Christian Convention Mission are expected to return 
to Japan in April. 

Rey. and Mrs. Woodrow Hassell arrived by the 
S.S, Siberia to join the South Presbyterian Mission. 
They are to be located in Takamatsu with Mr. 
Hassell’s brother. Mr. Hassell after finishing his 
theological studies spent one year and a half as 
pastor of Third Church Petersburg Va. 

Rey. G. W. and Mrs. Bouldin of the Japan Baptist 
Theological Seminary are exyected to return to Japan 
by the Chzza March roth. 

Rey. William James Cuthbert resigned from the 
Kyoto District of the American Episcopal Mission 
Feb. 23rd and was transferred to the Diocese of the 
West Mission. 


Miss Hasu Gardiner of Tokyo has taken up work 
with the Episcopal Mission in Kyoto. 

The death occurred at Hojo, Feb. zoth, of Dr. W. 
W. Colborne, for many years honorary medical 
missionary of the C. M S, in China and Japan. 

Kev C, kK. Dozier and family have removed to the 
Baptist mission house in Fukuoka; their address is 
now Ios Daimyo Machi, Fukuoka. 

_ Key. C. H. B. Woodd of the C. M. S. Momoyama 
Osaka Middle School, returns to England by the 
P. & O. Namur leaving Kobe March 17th. 

The Rey. Father Kelly of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission England, left Japan March 6th for England 
via San Francisco. He will spend some time lectur- 
ing in the United States. 

In a Personal item in last month's issue, we were 
incorrect in stating that Rev. E. R. and Mrs. Harri- 
son of Australia were to be connected with the 
5. P. G. Mission. They belong to the Australian 
Board of Missions of the Anglican Church and are its 
first representatives in the Far East. 


Born 
Born to Mr. and Mrs. P, B. Waterhouse, Feb. roth, 
a son, Gordon Merrell. 
Born to Mr. and Mrs. Gawler at Melbourne, 


Australia Jan, 27th, a daughter. (Mrs. Gawler is the 
daughter of Key. and Mrs. A. D. Woodworth Tokyo. 
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FOR RENT AT KARUIZAWA 


“ Brook-side,”” owned by Dr. H. 
B. Newert. Eight Rooms. Well. 
Two.acres of land with grove and 
brook. 

Inquire of 

MISS G. COZAD, 


No. 59, 6-chome, Nakayamate Dori, 
Kobe. 


Summer House For Sale or Rent 


LOCATED AT NINOOKA, (near Gotemba) 
MT, FUJI IN FINE VIEW 
COMPLETELY FURNISHED 

Easy to reach from Yokohama or 
Tokyo. Terms reasonable. 


Inquire of J. H. SCOTT, 


Rokumantai-cho, Tennoji, Osaka. |, 
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EDITORIALS 


The article on the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai which 
appears in this issue 1s 
the first of a series of studies intended to 
present the status, problems and tenden- 
cies of the various larger Christian de- 
nominations. Such articles should be of 
interest not only to missionaries in Japan, 
but to students of church history in other 
lands. 

After a number of this series have 
appeared it will be in order to compare 
the various denominations and to deal 
somewhat analytically with the church 
at large in Japan. For the present we 
content ourselves with a few reflections. 

Several of the Christian denominations 
in Japan have already passed through 
their childhood and are now coming of 
age. They are self-governing and seli- 
‘supporting. The question-at once arises. 
Is there any marked tendency on their 
part to desert the essential teachings of 
their foster mother, the churches of the 
West? We believe that a careful perusal 
of these articles or a first hand knowledge 
of the Japanese church will lead one to 
reply emphatically “ No.” 

The church in Japan is remarkably 
sensitive to the main currents of universal 
Christian life and thought and is far more 
influenced by them than by Buddhist and 
other Oriental thought. | If the church in 
other lands remains vigorous and sound, 


The Church in 
Japan 


it will be a virtual guarantee of the vigor 
and soundness of the Japanese church. 
The day has passed when every wind of 
doctrine can disturb the leaders or even 
the rank and file of the Japanese church. 
The last decade of the nineteenth century 
corresponded in their experience with the 
stormy days of adolescence; when un- 
wittingly many Japanese Christians sold 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
But now every year makes less and less 
likely any wide divergence from the 
tested verities of historic Christianity or 
any splitting off from the church universal. 

Some observers of the Christian move- 
ment in Japan have feared that there 
mght arise a formidable anti church 
movement. There is a _ considerable 
group of pronounced Christian men who 
decline yet to be connected with any 
branch of the church; they area sort of 
religious vonin, masterless Knights. But 
as the church itself~has become more 
adjusted to Japanese conditions, and at 
the same time more tolerant of diversity 
of opinion among its members, this group 
has in turn become less prejudiced against 
the church and increasingly inclined to 
take a merely neutral attitude. 

There is on the other hand, an increas- 
ing realization on the part of Christians 
generally of the importance of the church. 
The most thoughtful leaders are con- 
vinced that in Japan, where every other 
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department of life is highly organized, it 
would be folly for the Christian move- 
ment alone to attempt to dispense with 
a thorough organization, and this convic- 
tion is being evidenced by a deeper real- 
ization of the spiritual meaning of the 
church as the body of Christ. Never- 
theless, it remains true, as Dr. Mathews 
pointed out in our last issue, that a more 
thorough knowledge of the history of 
Christianity is one of the prime needs of 
Japanese Christian leaders. 

While we rejoice in all the freedom of 

thought and the individual initiative 
which Christian truth has promoted in 
Japan, we rejoice also that the social 
concept of the church and of the King- 
dom of God has struck deep its roots and 
is counteracting the excessive individual- 
ism which was undoubtedly fostered by 
the first touch of Western thought and 
Christian experience. 
A well known leader of 
the National Evangel- 
istic Campaign, one of 
the strongest Japanese pastors, recently 
said something like this: ‘‘ You mission- 
aries mean well in the Evangelistic Cam- 
paign but you have grown too reticent. 
Too many of you stand back out of the 
firing zone and simply cheer us Japanese 
as we go into the fray. Whatever may 
have been the case a few years ago, we 
would like it far better now if more of 
you would get down into the trenches 
with us. It is time for you to forget you 
haven’t a Japanese tongue. Speak or 
sing or get hold of individuals in the 
thick of the fight. You are overloaded 
with regular duties, no doubt, but so are 
we, laymen and pastors alike. Never- 
theless we manage to make time to go on 
hard special missions and none of us has 
broken down yet. In this campaign we 
need every able bodied recruit.” 

Our purpose in printing the programs 
of the approaching campaign in Tokyo 
aud Osaka is to enable every missionary 
in those districts to find his place in the 
trenches, and to stimulate definite prayer 
and financial contributions for the cam- 
paign on the part of the missionary body 
at large. Dr. Dearing’s. financial state- 
ment shows that the Japanese Christians 
are giving generously, with all their 


Get into the 
Trenches 
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poverty, as well as working extremely 
hard. We shall surely want to do as 
well. Remember that high noon every 
day is the time agreed upon for prayer 
on behalf of the campaign. 

antes The proposal to combine 
Moji Union the five small denomi- 
Church Scheme ational churches in 
Moji into one strong union church origin- 
ated with Mr. Hampei Nagao, a loyal 
member of Fujimi-cho Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokai, (Pastor Uemura’s) and Superin- 
tendent for Kyushu of the Imperial 
Government Railways. No one who is 
personally acquainted with Mr. Nagao - 


can for one moment doubt the noble 


Christian spirit animating himself and his 
associates who are so earnestly attempt- 
ing to bring about this union. If the 
proposal were a merely local or passing 
whim, we should hardly deem it worthy 
of detailed attention, but we believe it 
is symptomatic of a wide-spread and 
growing desire on the part of Japanese 
Christians for some more efficient organi- 
zation of the Christian forces. 

We are not prepared to defend the 
Moji proposal but we do bespeak for 
it the most sympathetic and prayerful 
consideration in order that we may not 
be guilty of rashly checking what may 
prove to be of God. In another column 
we have expressed the conviction that 
the Japanese Church at large is in no 
danger of forsaking the basal principles 
of the Church universal; but short of 
radical departures should we not watch 
with eager and sympathetic eye for origi- 
nal development in the Japanese Church ? 
A European tourist of 
note after spending a year 
in Japan said to the writer, in all serious- — 
ness, ‘‘ The Shinto teaching of the annihi- 
lation of all desire is splendid, isn't it?”’ 
In the ensuing conversation he disc’osed 
corresponding ignorance about all Japan- 
ese religions. We are glad to think that 
no missionary can be found so blissfully 
ignorant ; if there were such he would at 
least have the grace to keep still about it. 

But we missionaries have small ground 
for self complacency. Is it not true that 
most of us have only a “ working know- 
ledge’ of the Japanese language and a 
very superficial acquaintance with Japan- 
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ese history, thought and _ institutions? 
We are surrounded as it were by a small, 
well-lighted zone of known territory but 
beyond that is a great twilight zone of 
terra incognita. It ought to make many 
a missionary of six or more years’ resi- 
dence in Japan blush to have to admit 
even to himself how pitifully little he 
really understands about the current 
religious life of the mass of the people or 
about those sages and writers of the past 
who furnish the master key to present 
day Japan. 

And what should be done about it? 
We have no startling proposals, but we 
should like to urge that every missionary, 
old or new, make an effort to become ‘an 
authority on some aspect of Japanese 
thought or life. For some persons this 
may mean a study of Buddhism or 
Shinto; for others it may mean an 
investigation of the family or of the 
industrial situation, and so on, for the 
subjects are well nigh infinite. 

Among the advantages of such special 
study are the insight it will give into 
Japanese thought and needs; the stimulus 
it will provide to enlarge one’s command 
of the language ; and the invitable access 
of power and of influence. If proof were 
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needed we could cite the example of men 
like Dr. Greene, Professor Lloyd, Dr. 
Gordon and Dr. Hepburn, not to mention 
an increasing circle of living missionaries, 
We do not presume to press the 
matter home too sharply upon older 
missionaries: their own conscience should 
do that; but we do urge younger mis- 
sionaties to act upon this suggestion 
during their first period of service and to 
follow up their investigations by graduate 
study during their first furlough— be- 
fore the evil days come or the years 
draw nigh when thou shalt say, ‘I have 
no pleasure in them.’ ” 
In our March issue we printed 
an editorial note referring to 
corrections of the tg14 Christian Move- 
ment statistical table suggested by Rev. 
A. Pieters. We are now informed by Mr. 
Pieters that we slightly misinterpreted his 
note and that according to his calculation 
there are less than 83,084 communicants. 
In view of the recognized inaccuracy of the 
statistics in the 1914 Christian Movement 
we believe it is better for all concerned 
to await the corrected statistics for 1914 
which the editors of the Christian Move- 
ment have promised to insert in the 1915 
issue, 


Correction. 
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(Nrnon Kirisuro Kyokwat) 


Miss A. CAROLINE MACDONALD, Tokyo 


The Church of Christ in Japan, 
(Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwat) which cor- 
responds to the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches of the West, has for its 
administrative foundation, apart from the 
individual congregation, nine presbyteries 
and a Synod. Up to the present time the 
Synod in its yearly meetings had ad- 
ministered the affairs of the church which 
came under its jurisdiction, with the 
moderator as interim executive officer. 
In addition to this however a missionary 
society worked along special evangelistic 
lines, and separate committees attended to 
the worl: of gathering statistics and other 
material necessary for the church’s edi- 
fication. It was thought best, however, 
to further unify the general work of the 


church, and within the past year one 
general board has been appointed with 
jurisdiction over the general work of the 
church between meetings of Synod. Of 
this board the moderator, provided he 
lives in Tokyo, is chairman, “Otherwise 
a Tokyo man is appointed. The present 
bowd consists of the following men: 
Messrs. Uemura, (chairman), Ibuka, 
Hoshino, Hibiki, Mori, Tada, Sasao, 
Sasakura (secretary). The former mis- 
sion board now comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of this body also and is at present 
working mainly through its two travelling 
evangelists, the Rev. Kojiro Kiyama and 
Rev. Toraji Kuzuoka, who travel about 
to encourage weaker churches, but are 
occupied in the main with investigating 
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and opening up new fields for evangelistic 
work. By this new arrangement the 
work of the church is expected to be 
better unified, and larger problems under- 
taken than formerly, 

Upon asking a prominent clergyman of 
the church how he would describe the 
doctrinal attitude of the Church of Christ 
in Japan as a whole, he replied after a 
moment’s careful, thought, ‘I think I 
should describe it as ‘ progressive ortho- 
doxy.’”’ Another described the attitude 
of the Church as distinctly “ Christo- 
centric.” In a recent article in the 
“ Fukuin Shimpo” on the Church of 
Christ in Japan, a rather interesting com- 
ment was made concerning a criticism 
that this church is conservative in its 
theology and methods of working. The 
writer says,—if one may interpret the 
spirit rather than the letter of the article, 
—that the church is not blown about by 
every wind of doctrine, but endeavors to 
steer a clear course in the open sea of 
Bible truth, and he remarks by way of 
defense against the accusation that the 
church is old-fashioned, that booksellers 
assert that the members of this church 
buy a larger proportion of the newer 
theological books than any other denomi- 
nation. The inference is that at any rate 
if they are somewhat conservative in 
theology it is not because of ignorance of 
the new forces that are being introduced 
into present day religious thinking. In 
the preaching of the church the exposi- 
tory sermon is said to prevail. 

The church as a whole has not yet 
taken up in any comprehensive way the 
question of the support and relief of aged 
and infirm ministers, nor the support of 
weaker churches. A small sum (about 
£5,000) is on hand for the former pur- 
pose, and some of the leaders of the 
church are concerned about these pro- 
blems. In the pressure of immediate 
work, however, these matters of undoubt- 
ed importance, but of less immediate 
pressure have not as yet received the 
prominence they require in a church 
which contemplates seriously all its pro- 
blems, both immediate and more remote. 

There seems to be no concerted plan 
of general evangelistic work for the whole 
Empire. The opinion of one leader is 
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that in the present state of Japan the 
church should, as St. Paul actually did, 
concentrate in the great centers of popu- 
lation as strategic points from which the 
country. can ultimately be reached. On 
the other hand others are of the opinion 
that the rural districts as such should be 
reached right speedily. The point to 
notice, however, so far as this article is 
concerned, is that the church has ap- 
parently as yet no concerted opinion nor 
plan with reference to the evangelization 
of Japan as a whole. 

Humanly speaking, the advancement 
of the church both as a whole and as 
individual congregations depends largely 
on the quality, both mental and spiritual, 
of the men in the ministry. There are in 
connection with the church itself or with 
the missions working in cooperation with 
the church a number of theological col- 
leges from which the church’s ministry is 
being recruited. Compared with the past 
the qualifications of the recruits for the 
ministry are distinctly encouraging. Men 
of higher attainments than formerly are 
entering the theological colleges, and very 
many who enter the theological course 
have educational qualifications at least as 
high as the graduates of such colleges as 
Waseda, namely about two or three years 
beyond middle school work. Among the 
ministry and among those at present in 
training are also men who are graduates 
or have been students of the Imperial 
Universities, and the number of such men 
is gradually increasing. A criticism was 
made that among the various theological 
colleges in connection with the church 
there was little cooperation and less uni- 
fication in courses of study, which made 
it difficult to train the ministry according 
to any recognized standards. 

‘The church has also attached to it, main- 
ly through the Foreign missions working 
in conjunction with it, more than ten girls’ 
schools and several boys’ middle schools, 
as well as the theological schools just 
alluded to. The recent article in the 
Fukuin Shimpo comments on the need of 
improvement in the educational institu- 
tions, especially the men’s schools, and 
remarks that st.ps are already being 
taken to improve this branch cf the 
church’s work, 
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The personnel of the present-day theo- 
logical students is distinctly hopeful, when 
compared with the past, but with refer- 
enee to even the immediate work in hand 
the number of recruits is sadly lacking. 
It was said that the young men in the 
ministerial ranks in the Church of Christ 
in Japan are not good speakers, but are 
in the main good thinkers and good 
workers. The salaries of ministers in 
this church are far from adequate, but it 
is hoped that more and more an able 
ministry will command of its own accord 
more adequate salaries. Recent figures 
are not at hand for the average salary of 
the ministers of this denomination, but it 
was roughly estimated by one of the 
statisticians of the church that the average 
salary of the ordained minister is between 
%£40 and 45. This is not quite so 
high an average as that of the Congrega- 
tional body. 

With reference to the church’s general 
scope of work, its activities stretch in 
extent from Hokkaido on the north, to 
Formosa, Chosen, Manchuria and Shang- 
hai. Among the prefectures of Japan 
but four are not touched at all by the 
activities of this denomination. Of the 
thirty-eight largest cities of the Empire 
there are but eight in which the church 
has no work whatever. With reference 
to the general character of the various 
types of church organization there are 

74 independent churches 
136 dendokyokai (assisted churches) 
55 moshiawase (preaching place, in 
cooperation with a Mission) 
265 total 
The church membership for 1914 is as 
follows : 
11,910 men 
10,867 women 
2,909 children, making a total of 25,- 


During 1914 1,997 adults and 301 child- 
ren were baptized, this number making 
about 9% of the entire church members. 
An interesting comparison showing the 
comparative increase within ten years of 
the number of churches and church 
membership was made recently by Mr. 
T. Shirai in the /ukuin Shimpo. The 
figures are based on the statistics for 
1913, but the comparison with 1914 does 
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not alter the proportions to any appreci- 
able extent. The number of independent 
churches had increased 90%, member- 
ship 70% and contributions had doubled. 
On the other hand the statistics following 
this encouraging increase within the past 
ten years are distinctly disquieting. With 
a total membership throughout the coun- 
try of 25,686, the average attendance at 
Sunday service is only 7036 or 27% of 
the total membership. Still more dis- 
tressing, —withal this symptom’ is not 
confined to Japan alone,—the average 
attendance at prayer meeting is only 
2711, barely 10% of the membership. 
Collections for the current expenses of 
the church during 1914 amounted to 
120,789, or nearly five yer per memi- 
ber, a large amount proportionately, and 
the total church properties are estimated 
at 3£615,026. 

At present the special evangelistic 
efforts which are being made for the 
National Evangelistic Campaign are 
having a most salutary effect on the 
separate denominations, and on individual 
congregations. The different denomina- 
tions that are included in the Evangelistic 
campaign are for the most part working 
most harmoniously and enthusiastically 
for the general good, as well as for the 
advancement of their own local church. 
This at any rate is the opinion of the 
leaders of the particular body at present 
under discussion. 

Questions asked regarding lay activity 
in the church did not meet with very 
encouraging replies, In individual chur- 
ches, such as for example, Fujimicho 
church, laymen, and for that matter, lay- 
women activity is particularly marked, 
but in the church as a whole, lay activity 
may be said to be practically negligible. 
One need scarcely express one’s convic- 
tion here that until the church as a whole 
recovers the early Church’s zeal as re- 
gards the ordinary members’ activity, 
there is little chance of any appreciable 
growth in the church, either intensively 
or extensively. 

The Sunday School statistics for this 
branch of the church are an enrollment 
with 17,210 children. It was said by one 
of the leaders that the Sunday School 
wotk here is not so strong as in the 
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Methodist church, but it must be said at 
the same time that this church possesses 
a special committee of supervision of its 
Sunday School work quite apart from the 
general National Sunday School Union. 

This article would not be complete 
without at least a casual reference to the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society which 
was organized about two years ago, and 
which has carried on since its inception 
special evangelistic campaigns in Formosa, 
Korea, and in different parts of Japan 
proper. Mission work of a permanent 
nature is also carried on by this Society 
in the little island of Sado, off the west 
coast of the Main Island. 

Among the outstanding leaders of the 
church may be mentioned such men as 
Dr. Ibuka, Mr. Masahisa Uemura, Mr. 
Shiroshi Tada, and Mr. Kanji Mori, 
among the clerg gymen; and among the 
lay membership may be found the follow- 
ing members of _ Parliament, Messrs. 
Katsuye Kato, Daiichiro Tagawa, Nichiro 
Saito; and among government officials 
Judge Noboru Watanabe, Messrs, Juichi- 
ro Saito, Hampei Nagao, Kikuma Mune- 
sue. 

In comparing individual churches with 
reference to church membership we find 
throughout the Empire nine churches 
whose memberships range from 417 to 
1120 for the year 1913. The list of these 
is as follows : 


Kaigan (Yokohama) ...... 1120 
Ejimicho =.cseeeeeeaeek . 1063 
INGEN. Sces css ace eneeene 776 
Shilo (Yokohama)..,...... 674. 
Sendai..... MR ccoodeton SS SW// 
Shiba s\..c000.0 Geen tees 499 
Hokushin (Sapporo) mde 478 

Tathoku ....... Saeenatescn’s 417 


As to church attendance two, Fujimicho 
and Kochi alone, average an attendance 
over 200, and four, Kaigan, Hokushin, 
Shilo and Sendai, over 100. 

Social work initiated and carried on 
under the auspices of the church is com- 
paratively new even in the older churches 
of the West; and whatever may be the 
personal convictions of individual Chris- 
tians as such neither the Church of Christ 
in Japan nor any other denomination so 
far as the writer knows, has attempted to 
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face the church’s obligation in face of the 
social problems which so seriously menace 
the development of a Christian society. 
The problem of the salvation of a Chris- 
tian’s environment as well as his individual 
soul, the relation of the Christian Church 
as such to the serious moral problems 
which menace the youth of this land, the 
problem of the living wage in reference 
to crime, the protection of the innocent 
and the reclamation of the guilty, the ex- 
ploitation of women for commercial gain 
with all the ramifications thereof, have 
not as yet to any appreciable extent 
entered into the Church’s consciousness 
as distinct social problems whose only 
possibility of solution lies in the awakened 
conscience and united effort of the Chris- 
tian Church as such. 

Theré is yet very much land to be 
possessed, and the human resources in 
any one branch or in all branches of the 
Church combined are miserably inade- 
quate, _Lack of money cripples at one 
point, lack of properly qualified ministers 
hinders the work here and prevents ex- 
pansion there, the scarcity of lay workers 
makes wide-spread personal evangelism 
impossible. Society as a whole is indif- 
ferent to spiritual impressions, the material 
looms large in education, in politics, in 
commerce, One might almost imagine 
one were describing the conditions of 


~ society which prevailed in the days of the 


Son of Man, who looked out on a world 
all hopeless from a human standpoint, but 
who yet persisted that nothing was im- 
possible to the man of faith. ” There ate 
needed in all branches of the church 
better equipment, larger means, a more 
able ministry, better cooperation, a larger 
lay activity. These are however but the 
inevitable outcome of a new life which 


results from the church’s facing the issues — 


of life in unfaltering faith, and then ad- 
vancing in the same faith to meet the 
issues. As some one has said. 

“ Difficulty is the very atmosphere of 
miracle—it is miracle in the first stage. 
If it is to be a great miracle the condition 
is not difficulty but impossibility.” If 
that be true, what a call God is sounding 
to the Christian Church throughout the 
world, to behold His working and to 
enter into His heritage ! 
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GOD, WAR AND NEUTRALITY 


By WILHELM GUNDERT (of Germany), Muramatsu, Echigo 


What will you say, dear readers of this 
magazine, if in your circle a German 
raises his voice to tallk about the war,— 
one who is proud to belong to that nation 
which the world now calls barbarians, 
one who thanks God for his Emperor, 
who is now being abused by millions of 
men who do not know him? Js it 
possible that he may express himself in a 
magazine which, for the sake of its 
readers as well as of its missionary task, is 
keeping strictest neutrality and endea- 
voring to decline anything savoring of 
national or party prejudice? Must he 
_not either be silent or else deny his nation 
and his Emperor—which he can never do? 
Indeed, the easiest way for him would be 
to keep silence, to leave other people 
alone and to think of nothing but his 
country’s sorrow. Even the invitation 
on the part of the Editors of the JAPAN 
Eyanceuisr to write about the war, 
honorable though it be, would not have 
been sufficient by itself to overcome all 
hestitation. The contradiction seems to 
be too strong even to be overcome: he 
who is of a party, cannot afford to be 
neutral after all, and a neutral cannot be 
expected to have anything more than 
platonic sympathies for one of the belli- 
gerent parties. This is the terrible agony 
into which this war throws us: it tears 
apart what belongs together; it piles up 
between those who were near to each 
other mountains which appear insur- 
mountable, and in doing so it leaves us no 
back-door whatever, . but with stern 
necessity forces us to take our stand on 
one only of the two sides. __ 

And. yet I not only dare follow the 
invitation which I have received ; I rather 
feel it be a holy duty to do so, For one 
place there is where we all can meet, 
friends and foe, belligerent and neutral 
alike, and this is with the Lord of heaven 
and earth, the Father of mercies and God 
of all comfort. To Him we can all flee ; 
He understands each one of us. He 
is universal and yet individual, neutral 
and yet fighting. He dwells in the high 
and holy place,.and yet with him also 


that is of a contrite and humble spirit’ 
He counts the whole as well as the single 
details. The nations, to Him, are as a 
drop of a bucket, the isles as a very 
little thing ; and yet not a hair falls from 
the head of the least one without Him. 
We do not understand Him but He 
understands us. And He leads us, some- 
times in joint ways, sometimes separately, 
but He alone is both the beginning and 
the end. Presumptuous it would be if 
we should try to approach Him with our 
logic and apply to Him our own small 
and narrow standards. We should lose 
the living one and create for ourselves an 
idol. 

Especially for a religious nation which 
in great historical events intuitively feels 
the sway of a divine hand, the danger is 
tremendously near at hand in war-time to 
lay claim on God exclusively for its own 
sake, to nationalize Him who is above all. 
When war broke out, a little girl is said 
to have asked her mother: ‘“ But God is 
German, is He not?”’ And what this 
child who really could not speak with 
God otherwise but in German said in all 
innocence, just this is being thought and 
said even by many a partriot who should 
know better. In other belligerent coun- 
tries there may be found things of a similar 
nature. 

This is not irreligious in any way. It 
originates in a very deep longing for God. 
And we have, in the people of Israel, an 
example of how God can make even a 
nationally limited religion a means of His 
education, ‘‘a schoolmaster to bring men 
to Christ.” But still* this religion is 
human and not divine. It is not truly 
subjected to God, but on the contrary, it 
subjects Him from whom all thinking 
comes to the laws of our own limited 
intellect. It quite logically concludes : in 
war there is only friend and foe ; if God is 
our God to whom we are to pray, he 
accordingly cannot but be with us and 
against our enemies ; any other case is 
unthinkable. This is plain human reason- 
ing, short of subjection under God, 

But the danger is not only on the side 
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of the belligerent ; it is just as well on the 
side of the neutral. The neutral, too, 
shuts his eyes to the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge. of 
God: whether, one-sidedly, he emphasizes 
only the transcendency of God to all 
human differences; or standing on his 
logic, he declares it an impossibility that 
God may have His hands even in the 
tumult of war; or he speaks as if Europe 
at present were only governed by the 
devil. These thoughts, too, come from 
an honest religion, from the desire to have 
God unembroiled with human limitedness 
and to safeguard His sublime superiority: 
to mankind. 

But a God who is nothing but neutral 
is not the living God whom we know 
from the Bible. He is a product of 
deistic nationalism, removed to the vague 
heights of abstraction beyond the reach 
of earthly cares. It would be a fatal 
mistake to call this God the God of love, 
simply because he has nothing to do with 
the cruelties of war. God’s love is not so 
callous a thing, nor is it sentimental. Has 
he not from times of old condescended to 
man? Has He not spoken to us in the 
histery of the nations by grace and by 
judgment? Was not His language most 
powerful just in the terrors of war? 
Should He who spared not His own Son, 
yea, who has revealed the fulness of His 
mercy just in this Son’s blood, have 
nothing to do on _ the blood-stained 
battlefield of Poland and of Northern 
France, only because we are too refined 
to stand seeing blood? If the faith ina 
national God is cruel, because it forbids 
to an enemy access to God, the faith in a 
God neutral and indifferent to war is even 
more cruel, because it shuts off all those 
engaged in war from the love of God and 
makes them God-forsaken just at the very 
moment when men need Him most, in 
time of agony and of death. 

No, just decause God is the God of all, 
therefore He is also the God of the 
belligerents. ‘‘ Just because He cares for 
all, we may submit to Him also our 
nation’s fate in believing petition and 
hopeful confidence. Therefore we call 
upon Him, not as if He were concerned 
with nobody but ourselves, but with the 
assurance that He is on the watch also for 
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us, and that He has bestowed His gift and 
grace upon our nation in order that it - 
may grow and bear fruit and last from 
generation to generation in increasing 
greatness and strength,’ (quoted from a 
sermon of Professor A. Schlatter, D. D., 
of Tubingen University). 

There lies a deep secret, it is true:a 
God who, with incorruptible justice, is no 
respecter of persons, and again a God who 
respects every person and his needs with 
a most tender love!—If we put these 
ideas side by side logically, one excludes 
the other. But if we look upon Him, we 
can experience this marvelious pardon in 
our own lives, 

A personal experience may illustrate 
this. In August 1914 there appeared in 
the German corner of the Vorozu Choho — 
an article under the heading “ Falsification 
of Christianity ” running thus : 

“Ts God the God of the Russians only ? 
Is He not also of the Germans? Again, 
is God the God of the Germans only ? 
Is He not also of the Japanese, the 
British, the Belgians, and the French? 
What then is the meaning of these 
services in the Russian Cathedral which 
are held with the object of praying for 
victory against Germany? And what is 
the meaning, too, of German prayers, if 
they, one-sidedly, ask for nothing else but 
for the enemies’ defeat? With God there 
is no respect of persons; He is the King 
of Kings, the Lord of Lords. Before 
Him they allare equal. Let the Japanese 
people imp'ore their war God for victory 
—this is honest heathenism. But offered 
in the name of Christ such heathen 
praying against one’s enemies is absurd. 
Has not Christ said, ‘pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute 
you?’ Not he has God by his side who 
asks for victory without reserve. If a 
man wants to be in league with God, 
then let him surrender himself and his 
own nation into the hands of the Almighty 
unconditionally. Let him commit unto 
God also his fighting brethren on the 
other side. Let him believe that God 
will do all things well with his own nation 
and with all nations ; be it by grace or by 
judgment. And then let him go to fight 
rejoicing for victory or for death: this 
man has nothing to fear.” 
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This was honest impartiality and 
indifference. But even at this stage it 
implied the possibility of differentiation 
in bud, provided that communion with 
God, attained at His throne, should be 
taken along into the actual strife of this 
narrow life. And in the meantime the 
writer, as a fact, has numbers of times 
_ asked God for the victory of the German 
arms; he has thanked. God with his 
family, whenever an advance has been 
reported ; and yet he has had the same 
clear conscience as at the time when he 
wrote the above impartial article. Has he 
since then become untrue to God and 
to himself? God knows. But at any 
rate he has experienced that there is a 
deep connection between unconditional 
resignation to the will of God and the 
boldness of faith which approaches him 
with definite petitions, Why could the 
Man of Gethsemane ask his Father: 
“ Take away this cup from me?’’ Was 
it not because at the same time he said: 
“Not what I will, but what thou wilt?” 
And do we not have similar experiences 
also at other times than war? As the life 
of a beloved child hovers between life and 
death, what gives his parents the courage 
to ask for his recovery? Is it not the 
very assurance that God’s will is good in 
any case, whether he takes the child 
away or restores him to life? The more 
sincerely we acknowledge God’s sovereiga 
superiority to all our little desires, the 
more graciously He condescends to the 
needs and sorrows of our narrow lives, 
the’nearer comes the unittainable One, 

Here then is the Archimedean point 
from which even a German involved in 
war can open his mouth at a place like 
this. He can testify to the readers of this 
magazine : God isa God also of war. He is 
speaking a powerful language both on the 
battle-fields and behind them, He brings 
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to light the sins of men and reveals even 
hidden wickednesses. He does not shrink 
back from letting man reap what he has 
sown. He gives him to taste the fruit of 
his sin, His judgment is inexorable, and 
what He does is just. But at the same 
time God's judgment is full of grace. 
He brings to light not only what is sinful 
in man, but also what is good and noble 
in him. And even where He ‘ makes 
sore, He binds up again; He woundeth 
and His hands make whole.” How is it 
that in the belligerent countries so little is 
heard of the lamentations about war 
which are met with in the neutral press ? 
This is not only because there is no time 
for lamenting now; it is also because in 
the horrors of war, in the bleeding and 
dying of those who are dearest to us—and 
it is the very flower of our youth which 
is being sacrificed before all others for the 
sake of our country—we practically do 
feel the blessing and cleansing hand of 
Grace in a way which no outsider can 
imagine. 

The peace of God—this is our ex- 
perience,—does not make a halt at the 
entrance of battle fields nor at the frontiers 
of a country at war. It is a peace which 
passes all understanding, consequently 
passes also the political peace which our 
effeminate generation has come almost to 
take as a substitute for the kingdom of 
heaven, dependent on nothing but human 
wisdom and arrangement. We, too, pray 
for peace, but peace will be a real 
benefit only if by the war we shall have 
learned to seek the higher peace, to take 
the cross of Christ and to give away our 
lives willingly for our brethren, 

In a later number I hope to be allowed 
to present extracts from letters and 
reports from Germany which will reflect 
the above spirit. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO ATTAIN CHURCH UNION 


BASED UPON AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. HAMPEI NAGAO 


Rev. J. B. AYRES, Shimonoseki 


For about a year a movement has been 
going forward in the city of Moji having 
for its object the union of all the Pro- 
testant churches of that city. The goal 
which the interested parties have set be- 
fore themselves is not confederation, nor 
co-operation, but complete organic union, 
resulting in one Protestant 
church in Moji. 

The origin of the movement may be 
traced to Tokyo. Just before Dr. 
Mott’s visit to Japan, at which plans 
were outlined for the now famous Three 
Years’ Evangelistic Campaign, represen- 
tatives of the Tokyo, Young Men’s Chris: 
tian Association met to consider how Dr. 
Mott’s visit might be made most effective 
in advancing the work of the Associations. 
Mr. Hampei Nagao was made chairman 
of that meeting. The discussion centered 
around the subject, “ What questions can 
we put to Dr. Mott to get the most help 
from him for the work of the Associa- 
tion?” 

During the discussion, the question of 
Church Un‘on came up, and it was found 
to be the general opinion that if left to 
the pastors, there was little hope of seeing 
much accompli hed along that line, 
Those present were all impressed with the 
necessity for Church Union. And 
finally all present, with one. exception, 
pledged themselves to work for that end. 
It was proposed to propound some ques- 
tions along that line to Dr. Mott, but this 
was never done. 

Not long after this Mr. Nagao was 
sent to Moji as Superintendent of the 
Imperial Railways in Kyushyu. Here he 
was asked to take the presidency of the 
local Young Men’s Christian Association, 
but he declined and persuaded the officers 
then in charge to remain, promising 
to do what he could to help them. — In 
undertaking to fulfill this promise he 
suggested various lines of work that are 
usually carried on by Associations in the 
West. But it was found that any of 
these demanded an outlay of funds that 
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the Moji Association could not make, In 
the absence of funds and an adequate 
constituency to support the work, there 
seemed: little to be done. Then Mr. 
Nagao proposed the matter of Church 
Union. Here was something which they 
could do without funds. The matter was 
discussed at several meetings, but from 
the first there seemed to be but one 
opinion as to its desirability. It ought to 
be accomplished. There were some who 
pronounced the difficulties practically 
insurmountable. But it was answered 
that what ought to be, must be, and what 
must be, can be. 

About this time the churches began to 
make preparations for the Three Years? 
Evangelistic Campaign, which was begun 
in Moji in May, 1914. In addition to 
union prayer meetings, the five churches 
in Moji ;—Congregational (Awaz) Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian (Vihon Kirisuto Kyokaz) 
Methodist, and Church of England (Sez Ko 
kati) held a union service of worship once’ 
each month on a Sabbath morning, These 
union efforts fitted right into the spirit and 
activities of the Union Movement already 
under way. And when the Campaign 
was over the union service for worship 
was continued. The one matter discussed 
at the Association meetings, was Union. 
The Association included nearly all the 
male members of all the churches, and at 
first, the pastors also attended these 
meetings. .So the whole Protestant 
Christian community was involved in the 
discussions. As was natural and fitting, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
dropped into the background from: this 
stage, for while the Association is con- 
ducive to spiritual unity, it is not its 
function to promote organic union. 

As the spirit of union grew, it was 
proposed to submit the matter formally 
to the churches, but it was finally decided 
to be better to ask each individual to 
pledge himself to the movement for 
Church Union, or a Union Church in 
Moji. A large majority of the members 
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of all the churches signed the paper, some 
conditionally. Those interested had set 
for themselves the task of bringing every- 
body in all the five churches (perhaps the 
pastors excepted) into the union. Failing 
a real union of all the churches, the matter 
was to be given up and each church to go 
on its own way. And for a time the suc- 
cess of the project seemed assured, since 
nearly all were enthusiastically in favor 
and but very few really opposed. One 
of the pastors, it is true, held off, but his 
position, at the first, seemed rather one 
of doubt than of opposition. The discus- 
sions did not take the form of systematic 
and formal setting forth of the benefits of 
union. That seemed a matter of course. 
And so far no one at any meeting had 
positively argued against the union, 
though the difficulties had been presented. 

As the discussion proceeded, the ques- 
tion of a definite form, especially some 
symbol, or confession of faith, was 
brought up. ~ But the leaders always said 
“It is too soon for that yet. We hope to 
unite on our common faith.’ To those 
who might be expected to cling to the 
historic Episcopate, it was said, ‘‘ Which 
do you consider the more valuable, 
Church unity or the historic episcopate ?”’ 
And in almost every instance the pre- 
ference was given to Church unity. ‘‘ Well 
then, let the matter of form wait awhile.” 
In the same manner the question of the 
mode of baptism was disposed of, and 
any other matters that came up which 
seemed to point toward division, were 
simply laid on the shelf “for the present.” 
But the spirit of union which was 
manifested by the whole body bade fair to 
over-ride all such differences. 

However, the opposition gradually be- 
come more acute, especially among the 
clergy and with one exception the pastors 
declared themselves against the union. 
This was interpreted by many of those in 
favor as a change of front, and even 
stigmatized as vacillation. Then it was 
only a step to distrust and criticism. 
And while it is not to be wondered at, it 
is greatly to be regretted, that to-day all 
the churches in Moji, with one exception, 
present a spectacle of unhappy discord. 

At present, at least ninety per cent. of 
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the members of the five Protestant 
churches in Moji are in favor of establish- 
ing a union church. All the members of 
one church, all but two of a second, all 
but a few of the third, all but ten of 
the fourth and largest, and probably a 
majority of the members of the fifth 
church favor it. The leaders of the 
movement, while greatly disappointed at 
the feeling that has been engendered, do 
not yet give up the hope of accomplishing 
their object, and uniting practically all 
the members of all the churches. 

The name, faith, polity and order of 
the union church are yet to be settled. 
But the general outline can be easily 
sketched by any one familiar with the 
five Protestant bodies having the largest 
number of members in Japan. It is 
hoped that this church (if established) 
will be able to absorb all members of 
Protestant churches who may become 
residents of Moji. Mr. Nagao has ap- 
proached representative men of the various 
denominations on this subject and has 
received great encouragement. He also 
met a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, by the Executive of the Federated 
Churches, and discussed the matter with 
them. 

At first the Union church in Moji will 
have one place of worship (provided of 
course the project succeeds) and a pastor 
and an assistant pastor. And for a time 
it will have to stand alone. But the pur- 
pose of the promoters does not end there, 
As soon as the number of members 
warrants it, this church in Moji is to have 
branch churches, united by some name 
not yet selected. Nor is the movement 
to stop in Moji., Already the matter is 
being discussed in at least two other 
cities. It aims at nothing less than one 
Christian Church in Japan, Referring to 
the failure of efforts that have hitherto 
been made by representative bodies to 
achieve union, Mr. Nagao said, ‘ Since 
we have failed to achieve union at the 
top, there is nothing for it but to begin 
wrong end to.”’ While much in this 
movement seems to be the product of 
circumstance, there can be no doubt that 
the final object proposed is not local but 
national, 
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A SKETCH OF THE MOJI SITUATION 


By REV. ALBERTUS PIETERS, OITA 


As a result of the Evangelistic Cam- 
paign in Moji last fall, a most interesting 
and instructive situation has arisen in’ that 
city. It will be remembered that the 
meetings were highly successful. This 
so impressed many of the local Christians 
that they asked themselves why such 
united effort should be the exception and 
not the rule in their city. Would it not 
be far better to abolish all denominational 
distinctions and instead of five 
organizations have one strong church 
that could exercise a constant and telling 
influence upon the city ? 

The leading spirit in this movement is 
Mr. Nagao Hampei, the Director of the 
Kiushiu Imperial Railway Bureau. He 
has long been known as an earnest and 
outspoken Christian. He is a member of 
the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai, but not of 


the local Moji congregation. With 
characteristic energy and organizing 


ability he went to work, and it was not 
long before the chief men in all the local 
churches were with him. These local 
churches are the Nihon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwai, the Kumiai Kyokwai, the Japan 
Methodist Church, the Seikokwai, and 
the Baptist Church. Of these at least the 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai and the Baptist 
Church are self-supporting. 

The motives of all parties to the 
movement appear to be entirely pure, 
There is happily no suggestion of a 
church quarrel or other ulter‘or motive 
behind it. _The promoters of the enter- 
prise appear from the first to have taken 
the ground that the pastors, missionaries, 
or church authorities must be expected 
to oppose such a union movement, and 
that therefore it would save unnecessary 
trouble and friction not to consult them. 
Hence the pastors were not taken into 
their confidence, and are not invited to 
the meetings which from time to time are 
held for purposes of consultation. — Plau- 
sible as this view is, it has the obvious 
disadvantage of depriving the promoters 
of all expert advice upon church affairs. 
Whether they will be able to effect a 
union and plant ‘a successful church 


weal . 


without such assistance remains to be 
seen. ; 

The hope of those chiefly interested was 
from the beginning that the union would 
be so overwhelmingly supported by the 
Christians of Moji:that all denominational 
differences would be eliminated. They 
declared positively that if this result 
could not be substantially attained, they 
would not press the movement. At pre- 
sent the case looks unfavorable for such 
a complete success. The church author- 
ities and missionaries respectively con- 
cerned in the work of the Seikokwai, the 
Baptist Church, and the Japan Methodist 
Church, have made known their decision 
to continue the denominational worl at 
Moji no matter what happens. The local 
Kumiai Church has committed the whole 
problem to its local committee, with 
power to act. Nothing has been said 
with authority as to the attitude of the 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai. A. great 
majority of the members of the local body 
have expressed themselves as favoring 
the union, but they have done this as 
individuals. The question has not come 
up in any one of the assemblies of that 
church, and hence neither the local 
congregation nor any other of the 
ecclesiastical judicatories has acted. 

A contributor to the March number of 
the “ Shimjin” sums up the situation as 
follows : 

“It might be a good thing if all the 
churches were united, but in such a case 
there are sure to be some who do not 
approve, and there is danger that in addi- 
tion to existing sects there will merely be 
established another independent church. 
If so, a movement begun with the idea of 
eliminating denominations ends in nothing 
but the addition of a new one. Not only 
that,"it may be that the various Christian 
bodies, fearing such union movements, 
may come to look with dislike on the 
Three Years’ Campaign. This is not 
likely to increase the interest felt in that 
movement this year and next year, but 
rather to put people on their guard 
against it. In that case a good purpose 
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would work out a bad result. Would 
that not be quite contrary to the desires 
of those who are promoting the union?’ 

At present it is not certain what the 
outcome will be. Some think that those 
who are promoting it, recognizing that 
their ideal is for the present unattainable, 
will drop the matter. Even if they have 
the wisdom to do that, no little harm has 
already been done to the church life in 
Moji. If they do not drop it, they will 
probably succeed in effecting the organi- 
zation of anisolated in Jependent church— 
and then their troubles will begin. If 
this takes place, the net result will be that 
instead of five fairly prosperous and pro- 
mising organizations, as at present, there 
will be one strong church out of all 
denominational fellowship, with the exist- 
ing organizations continued but greatly 
weakened. It is most curious and instruc- 
tive that so good a thing as the Three 
Years’ Evangelistic Campaign, coupled 
with the excellent motives of earnest 
though uninstructed Christian men, 
should work out so evil a result. 

The especially instructive thing about it 
is the lack of special knowledge possessed 


by the promoters in regard to the nature, 
history and functions of the church. It 
is perhaps inevitable that in a country 
where Christianity is propagated in a non- 
Christian society the emphasis should be 
placed almost wholly upon the great 
essentials, and questions like these should 
be overlooked. It becomes a question, 
however, whether it is not high time that 
more attention should be paid to them, 
When Presbyterians do not know why 
they are not Methodists, and Episcopal- 
ians see no reason why they might not as 
well be Congregationalists or Bapt’sts ; 
when the value of the local church 
organization is to some extent understood 
but the necessity and value of the wider 
unity represented by the denominational 
fellowship is lost sight of, we must expect 
situations like this to occur from time to 
time. If a solution of the problems of 
church unity is to be found, it must be 
through careful study and _ sufficient 
knowledge. A local and temporary 
solution like the one attempted at Moji 
promoted by men with excellent intentions 
but little knowledge can hardly be pro- 
ductive of good. 


ATTITUDE OF DR. KOZAK, REV. M. UEMURA AND OTHER LEADERS TOWARD 
MOJI UNION CHURCH PROPOSAL 


Dr. H. Kozaki, one of the veteran 
leaders of the Kum/ai Church, has for 
some months been acquainted with the 
proposal and has conferred with the 
leading Christians in Moji about it. In 
an interview he made the following 
statement : 

“As the case stands now I believe it 
will be wiser to go ahead and form a 
Union Church at Moji. Matters have 
gone so far that we cannot deal with it as 
though it were a new proposal. Of 
course if the movement were started now 
and could be treated dispassionately, it 
might be quite different, but under the 
circumstances we hope that all the five 
churches in Moji will agree to withdraw 
and give free play to the proposed Union 
Church. 

“(Such a bold undertaking will only be 
successful if all the churches in the 
neighborhood and the leading denomi- 
nations at large reach out sympathetic 


and helpful hands, but it will be practic- 
ally impossible to maintain it if from 
outside there is skepticism and opposition 
and eagerness to take advantage of any 
rift to reestablish the denominational 
churches again. 

““We must make up our minds to keep 
the Moji Union Church for years to come 
quite independent of existing denomi- 
nations. This of course will make it 
difficult to secure proper pastors but it is 
not impossible. I repeat that there must 
be a true fraternal spirit shown the 
enterprise by Christian leaders outside. 
Ifthe movement is undertaken in good 
faith by all concerned then I believe it 
will do not a little to help forward the 
tendency toward union throughout the 
country. I- should not be surprised if 
local churches in other cities would be 


‘stimulated to make similar combinations. 


‘Then after several of these experimental 
union churches have been in operation a 
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few years, supposing they succeed as I 
believe they may, the time will be ripe to 
foster a general union movement between 
kindred’ denominations from the center 
outwards. 

“T met the Moji Christian leaders face 

to face and was impressed by their 
earnestness and unselfish desire for the 
glory of God in this whole matter. 
They showed remarkable unanimity and 
I urged them to go ahead but warned 
them that it would require the utmost 
patience and charity and prayer and 
conference ; but given these conditions I 
believe the proposal can be successfully 
carried out and I shall urge the leaders 
of the various churches to let the Moji 
Christians go ahead and try it out, not 
only under the sufferance, but with the 
active sympathy of churches outside.” 

Rev. M. Uemura is the pastor and 
close friend of Mr, Nagao but he con- 
fesses that he has small hope of the 
success of the proposed Moji Union 
Church. Both he and Dr. Ibuka feel 
that it is unfortunate to start sucha union 
movement in one city, as a local enter- 
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prise ; that it will inevitably result sooner 
or later in friction and unpleasantness, 
probably resulting in the formation of 
what will amount practically to a new 
denomination. Mr. Uemura said that 
there was unquestionably a tendency now 
in the direction of closer cooperation 
between the larger denominations, as 
evidenced in the National Evangelistic 
Campaign, and he believed that a few 
years hence some plan of union on a 
large scale might be carried out between 
some of the larger bodies. Both Mr. 
Uemura and Dr. Ibuka referred speci- 


-fically to the difficulty of securing pastors 


and maintaining relations with the Chris- 


tian body at large where a local church: 


is not organically affiliated with any 
national body. 

Rev. T. Miyagawa of Osaka is report- 
ed to be mildly sympathetic . with the 
proposal, but to have gone no further 
than to say ‘after the Union Church 
has gotten into smooth running order 
then I shall be willing to favor the with- 
drawal of the Kumiai Church from 
Moji.” 


AN EDITORIAL IN KHIRISUTOKYO SEKAI 


The ‘Christian World” of Osaka, 
the organ of the Kumiai Churches, has 
the following editorial suggested by the 
proposed organization of the Union 
Church at Moji. It probably reflects the 
sentiment of one of the largest denomi- 
nations concerned. 

“The proposal to combine the five 
churches in Moji -(Nihon  Kirisuto, 
Methodist, Seikokai, Baptist and Kumiai) 
is awakening the attention of the Church 
at large. Not a few leaders are looking 
upon it with approval while others view 
it with anxiety. The movement has 
aroused the Christians in Fukuoka, Kuma- 
moto and other cities. If we are correctly 
informed the prime mover is Mr. Hampei 
Nagao. During a recent visit to Tokyo 
he conferred with pastors and laymen of 
the various denominations. Among them 
he found a number of earnest supporters. 
There were none who flatly opposed, but 
quite a number who were unwilling to 
commit themselves or thought that while 
theoretically good it would prove im- 


practicable. 

“As we write there are in session at 
Shizuoka the annual meetings of the 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestant 
churches. They have purposely arranged 
their meetings at the same time and place 
in order to promote unity. For some 
years past these two churches and the 
Evangelical Association have repeatedly 
discussed amalgamation. If they succeed 
it will be a splendid thing not only. for 
themselves but for the Church at large. 

On principle church union seems 
natural and right. The various churches 


hold essentially the same faith. What — 


more natural than that they should unite 
for the extension of the Kingdom among 
the unevangelized ? The difficulties arise 
when it comes to ways and means; 
questions of organization, creed and pulpit 
at once give rise to parties. If there 
could be unity in essentials and freedom 
on nonessentials, love and generous to- 
leration by all toward all, then union 


churches could unquestionably be success- 
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fully launched in city after city. The 
prime requisite is absolute sincerity and 
devotion without a trace of selfishness on 
the part of the promoters, 

“ But the question of union cannot be 
treated merely from the local standpoint. 
It must be considered in its bearing on 
church union throughout the country. 

Some persons argue that the movement 
for local union is merely a waste of words 
and not worth the time and trouble it will 
cost. They urge rather that general 
church union should be attempted first ; 
but the advocates of local church union 
declare that the question of general church 
union is exceedingly complex, therefore 
first let it be limited to local communities 
and after succeeding there advance to 
general union. 

“From our viewpoint these advocates 
are at one in their objective but differ as 
to method. One of the first difficulties to 
arise is that of finances. It is very easy 
to talk about general church union but 
extremely hard to bring it to pass. 
There are however, two preliminary forms 
of union; one is temporary cooperation 
of denominations at large, the other is 
local union of denominations. Wherever 
these can be effectively worked out we 
favor them. From the point of view of 
temporary union we rejoice in the present 
inter-denominational National Evangelistic 
Campaign and are more than glad to work 
in its behalf. Is this not one of the best 
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ways to pave the way for definite church 
union at some future time? In the same 
way local church unions such as at Moji 
will hasten the day of the general union 
of churches, 

“We are convinced that one of the 
grave problems demanding the attention 
of the score of different denominations and 
missions throughout the country is to try 
to forecast our future policy, especially 
with reference to the effective use of funds. 
We must look forward to the day when 
we can no longer depend so largely upon 
foreign gifts. What resources do the 
leaders of the various churches expect to 
fall back upon? Surely it is indefensible 
to use the precious gift given for the 
Kingdom to breed competition between 
the various churches. Is it not worse 
than a waste of money and strength to 
found a number of different churches in 
one city, each one composed of a 
handful of believers, and the various 
congregations bickering among themselves 
like a nest of fighting snails. If in such 
localities the various churches could 
combine to form one independent self- 
governing church which could develop 
sufficient surplus strength to evangelize 
the neighboring districts it would be a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. Is 
it not our duty as good and _ faithful 
servants to use most wisely the sacred 
money given for the propagation of the 
gospel ?”’ 
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THE EVANGELIZATION OF RURAL JAPAN 
(II) 


ComMENTS AND Concriusions Basrep ON ReEporrs oF Twetve Missionaries 
By WM. MERRELL VORIES, Hachiman, Omi 


[Copies of this completed discussion will be later issued in pamphlet form and on sale at ~ 


the Kyobunkwan.] 


The peculiar difficulties of our task 
having been recognized, Jet us now 
examine the various methods of attack 
that have thus far been attempted, that 
we may have a definite basis upon which 
to formulate our proposed program, 

Half of our correspondents report no 
special plan or system. 
hold to the practice of following lines of 
least resistance, and seem content with 
the old methods of itinerating ; depending 
chiefly upon the spoken and _ printed 
word, or sermon, to attract any who may 
be of an open mind as they listen to the 
short-stand messages of the flying evangel- 
ists, or read the tracts left behind. 

The expensiveness of this work—both 
in time and energy, not to think of finan- 
ces,—is very heavy, compared with the 
meager results of a permanent nature. A 
definite objective and a systematic study 
of the situation seem to be lacking in these 
cases. A certain number of hours are 
put into touring, and a certain number of 
sermons are delivered in a certain period. 
Great zeal and effort are expended upon 
this work. Its failure to establish per- 
manent and radical results is not due to 
lack of labor, but to lack of grasp of the 
problem. This it is which impels us to 
the present study of the subject, and to 
an effort to reach suggestions for greater 
efficiency. It becomes more and more 
clear as we push farther into the situation 
that the need is less for reinforcements 
from abroad, than for a more effective use 
of the present force. 

The general plans. which have been 
tried, or are advocated, by rural workers 
fall into three groups. First, the Merve: 
Center plan, where in each village some 
one person, or a small group, is made the 
object of special efforts; is developed in 
faith and understanding by _ personal 
visitation, Bible-class instruction, or by 
being brought to the central mission 
station for training in any open time he 


These apparently 


may have. This person, or group, be- 
comes the leaven of that village, and also 
the connecting link between the village 
and the general work,—a germ of the 
Kingdom of God, whether consciously or 
unconsciously. This type of work has 
not been completely tried out to any 
extent in Japan. The Bible training and 
connecting up with the central plant-— 
which are the strategic elements in the 
plan—have had little attention; but have 
proved most effective in Korea,—whence 
we might well draw a lesson. : 
Second, the Visttation, or Traveling- 
Evangelist, plan, where continual travel 
from place to place over a regular route 
by the same worker, or workers, is 
employed. For this three distinct theo- 
ries are held: 1.) That the A&sszonary 
should be the one to lead, and to engage 
personally in, this work; 2.) That 
foreigners are unqualified, and therefore 
Native Evangelists should do it all; 3.) 
That a Combination of one foreigner and 
one Japanese is the ideal team. In all 
cases it is perceived from experience that 
a specially qualified worker,—-a “ good 
sport’? under hardships, with special 
knowledge, and tact, and sympathy with 
the rural situation—is the most essential 
factor of success. Aside from the 
difficulty of finding men—either native or 
foreign—qualified for this work, one of 
the principal causes of failure with this 
plan is the fact it is seldom persisted in 
long enough by the same workers, or is 
not thoroughly enough applied. 
Unfortunately, a. majority of mission- 
aries seem to be stationed in one piace 
only, from five to seven years, being 
succeeded by different men at each 
furlough, This means that about the 
time one has become familiar with his 
field and somewhat adapted to it, so as to 
be ready to reap real results, a raw 
recruit, or a man set in ways suited to a 
different district, comes in to begin all 
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over again! The excuse for this is the 
belief that during the first worker’s 
furlough a foreigner must be in charge. 
And such foreigner naturally resents being 
stationed only a year in a place, as a 
substitute ; so he succeeds to the work 
for a whole period. A few perhaps also 
believe that a change of leadership is 
good, to introduce ‘fresh blood and 
ideas.” But from the point of thorough- 
ness and effictency this is as unwise as 
changing physicians or lawyers in the 
midst of a long, intricate, and critical 
case. In most cases it might prove better 
to leave the work unshepherded for a 
year, than to introduce a new head and 
break the radical continuity of the first 
attack. But the error in the system lies 
in the failure of the foreign worker to 
develop: one or more native leaders 
capable of maintaining the work, on the 
lines begun, for the interval of his absence. 

As to which of the three theories 
regarding personnel of the workers is best, 
a conclusive choice cannot be made. 
Circumstances might make any of the 
three superior for any one situation. The 
weakness of each position lies in the 
fundamental mistake of making a race 
question of it, One can find excellent 
Japanese evangelists for rural work and 
foreigners who would be dismal failures 
at it. Both these groups are scarce. 
Fitness does not depend upon race, nor 
entirely upon training. The only positive 
answer to this question is that gualified 
men are essential, hard to find, greatly to 
be desired, and ought to be made the 
object of special search and preparation. 

Third, the Out-station plan, where evan- 
gelists or pastors are placed at larger 
towns and visit regularly a group of 
surrounding villages. The missionary 
assists these local men by occasional 
visits, with them, to all their villages. 

This plan places more responsibility 
upon the native workers than the others ; 
the missionary taking more the position 
of visitor, counsellor, or perhaps of 
bishop. 

The differences between the three plans 
are largely of degree and detail. Many 
would probably advocate a combination 
of the three; and probably those who 
have no definite system laid out will 
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employ features of all three from time to 
time, according to circums‘ances. 

None of them, we feel, nor all together, 
is entirely adequate, as at present em- 
ployed, or as advocated. 

Mr. Pieters advises giving precedence 
over all these plans for rural efforts to 
newspaper evangelistic campaigns, similar 
to the conspicuously successful enterprise 
which he is carrying on in Kyushu. That 
as one method the newspaper scheme 4s 
admirable, and that it should be a part of 
every rural effort, we feel will be more 
and more realized, and we hope it will be 
increasingly employed throughout the 
mission field. But we do not feel that it 
is the only method, or that it can at all 
adequately meet the situation, alone. 
Too apparent has become the necessity 
of deepening, rather than of obliterating, 
the personal touch in all our work ! 

Our reports on Methods of rural evan- 
gelization’ men‘ion a number of means 
that have been: tried, and suggest some 
that might well be tried. Let us take 
these different methods up, as they are 
presented, as a basis of our attempt to 
formulate a definite suggestive program. 

The simplest method employed is the 
rapid ¢étincrating-preaching of those whose 
residence is in the city, and who have 
time only for touring.. No special quali- 
fication or preparation is called for, as the 
speakers ride into a strange village, pause 
while a crowd of curious by-standers 
gathers, and then deliver a simple sermon. 
Perhaps fracts and Scriptures are given 
out, and the bicycle, wagon, automobile, 
motor-cycle, or pedestrian—whatever the 
means of conveyance be—moves on to 
the next village on the route. If the 
stop be lon: enough, or in the evening, a 
stereopticon may help not only to swell 
the attendance but also make the teaching 
clearer. The gathering may be by the 
road-side, in a hotel, a theater, a sympa- 
thizer's dwelling, or a cent carried by the 
evangelist. 

Several advocate the use of the: Auto- 
mobile because of its speed and attention- 
compelling. power. Others fear it may 
cover the ground too fast for thorough 
work. One correspondent very wisely sug- 
gests that as the “ Zwhuin Maru,” among 
the Inland Sea islands, and the ‘‘ Galilee 
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Maru,’ around the shores of Lake Biwa, 
provide means of travel and of living for 
protracted periods in each place, so the 
inland worker should have a “ prairie 
schooner’”’—or camp wagon; and an- 
other proposes tramping with a pack 
donkey for one’s outfit. Probably all -of 
these means of travel, besides the railway 
where available, are equally desirable, 
provided the stops be made not only 
occasions for preaciing, but even more 
for personal talks and contacts with 
individuals or with small groups, and 
provided also the visits are repeated 
frequently and for many years, Thus 
the mere prospecting for souls may be 
made to work into the establishing of the 
Kingdom of God. 

In connection with the distribution of 
tracts and other literature, it is well to 
plan to make a cumulative effect upon the 
readers, by carefully arranging the sub- 
jects and giving out upon successive 
visits a graded series of tracts. The 
Fukuin Maru series is well worked out 
and wisely used. The Christian  Lite- 
rature Society is just beginning to issue a 
series. Rural workers should get more 
in touch with what is available and should 
mutually help build up a suitable supply 
of such literature. Surely we may well 
seek the prepared literature of others to 
help in our own efforts, and not give out 
haphazzard leaflets that we do not even 
read over ourselves | 

In giving out Scriptures, also, much 
waste is caused by the recipients begin- 
ning to read some uninteresting portion— 
like the genealogy in first Matthew—and 
so deciding the book is not worth reading. 
For beginners it is well either to mark 
certain passages to be read first of all, or 
to use a booklet of Selections. Of the 
latter the Selections from the Annotated 
New Testament, prepared by Mr. Pierson, 
of Hokkaido, is well calculated to create 
an appetite for more. A stamped notice 
in each tract or gospel, stating that the 
reader may obtain further literature or 
explanations by writing to the address of 
the evangelist, may help greatly in follow- 
up work, as well as in opening a door to 
personal contact. 

Newspaper Evangelism, as mentioned 
above, is a method giving much promise, 
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and already showing its efficiency where 
tried. There are two distinct forms. 
That employed by Mr. Pieters, and 
worked up by him, consists in renting 
space in a well-circulated local paper, in 
which strong articles on Christianity are 
printed period'cally. These go into 
homes all over one’s district, and they are 
vead. A note at the end states the 
address from which further information 
may be obtained. This requires the — 
outlay of some money for space in the 
paper, and of much more preparation and 
energy on the part of the man who 
supplies the articles. For they must be 
interesting and provocative of thought 
and action. But the results where tried 
indicate its full worth. 

A less expensive way,—which is well 
within the means and abilities of all of us, 
—is to pay for only an inch or two of 
space in which to insert regularly a 
modest notice inviting inquirers to write 
to the address given for information 
regarding Christianity. In one case it 
has been found advantageous to use the 
address of the Mission in its Japanese 
terms, instead of the name of any for- 
eigner, or foreign organization, in order 
to escape the possibility of adventurous 
replies from ulterior motives of ex- 
ploitation. 

An important feature for either form is 
the keeping of files in which to register 
minute data concerning each case. A 
first reply should be met by the sending 
of a blank form, in which the inquirer is 
to write his full name, present and 
permanent address, parents’ names and 
addresses, age, sex, education, occupation, 
books already read, previous religious 
connection, if any, and reason for present 
inquiry. This helps select suitable — 
material to send the applicant, as well as 
providing a record to file. 

A circulating loan library of Christian 
literature is a most valuable adjunct of 
this kind of work, as is also a periodical 
that can be sent as a weekly or monthly 
message to all inquirers. 

This form of work should also even- 
tually lead up to vésttation by an evan- 
gelist or evangelistic team, to communities 
where several inquirers were progressing 
with their correspondence studies and 
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seemed ready to be grouped for a closer 
organic study. 

A less extensive method of evan- 
gelization thru the printed page—and one 
within the reach of all—is that of placing 
“ T[ibrariettes”’ in Bath-Houses, Barber- 
Shops, and Railway Stations. In these 
places people have time to read and 
think, and they will pick up almost any 
available book or paper. To make the 
most of such a feature it is well to make 
a convert of someone employed in the 
place, who will be not only responsible 
for the books, but will urge people to 
read them, and even personally explain 
the contents to inquirers. In Omi we 
have two barbers who are most en- 
thusiastic and inescapable evangelists, 

“ Begin with the Children” urge some 
of our correspondents. Sunday Schools, 
and general efforts which include also 
rural students (who especially appreciate 
some contact with a foreigner), may be 
made the starting point. In this con- 
nection we would especially appeal for 
more Christianized “Sunday Schools,” 
with more 4zd/e work, morte follow-up 
work, and less loss of the children who 
pass the primary school age. Too few 
actual converts are won from all our 
Sunday Schools; and if they are to 
become the basis of rural evangelization, 
they must be much more intensive, and 
have more capable and _ consecrated 
teachers ; with ideals beyond mere enter- 
tainment of children, and zeal for the 
complete enlistment of the young in the 
Kingdom of God. 

A.“ Rest House,’ as Herr Gundert 
points out, placed near the approach to a 
market town on the road from the 
villages, becomes a unique method of 
evangelization. Here weary villagers on 
their way to town—perhaps with heavy 
loads—stop for a rest, under shelter from 
sun or storm. As they rest, their at- 
tention may be drawn by a wall motto 
from the Bible. A basket of ¢vacés in the 
corner offers something to read, or to 
take home for the educated son to read. 
A tablet invites any who are interested to 
call at the mission office in town for 
information about Christianity. This is 
the “ silent evangelist.” In Omi a young 


Buddhist priest was the first convert won 
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through the “ Rowe Rest House,” 

Where possible, a worker might live 
within sight of the rest house, so as to 
drop in upon groups or individuals tarry- 
ing there, and engage in informal evan- 
gelistic efforts, 

Besides the methods already tried, 
several suggestions are offered by our 
correspondents. These must be briefly 
mentioned, altho they deserve fuller 
notice, as they seem to offer more 
thorough and efficient methods of meet- 
ing the problem than much of the work 
now being done. 

“ Make every believer a worker,’ sug- 
gests one. This isa plan to pledge each 
convert, as well as the older members, to 
give cach day turty minutes to personal 
evangelistic effort,—by (a) calling on a 
neighbor and testifying for Christ; (b) 
writing a letter to a friend, explaining the 
Faith and enclosing literature; or (c) 
spending the time in definite intercessory 
prayer. 

Other plans from various sources boil 
down into the following points :— 

“ Seek Needs of the Villagers.” First 
find what they most xeed—whether 
spiritual, physical, economic, social—try 
to help them there, and so win them to 
want the Christianity that offers solutions 
to their daily needs. This seems slow 
and indirect—but one reports that 
teventy years of touring have not brought 
great results ; so that it might be well to 
start on a basis of a long systematic 
growth, with something positive as a 
goal. 

“ Adapt the Message and Systematize 
wz.’ The ordinary “sermon” will not 
sink in among villagers. Get down (or 
up) to them. Then form a consecutive 
series of messages to lead them gradually, 
thru years, to the full understanding and 
acceptation. The /ukuin Maru system 
is the model thus far. - 

“ Evolve a Special Village Church.” 
To saddle a city church with its organt- 
zation and its rigid lines upon a village 
community may be the worst step 
toward evangelizing the community. Let 
the village church fit the village situation. 
Go slow, till the workers understand that 
situation. 

“ Obliterate Denominational Lines im 
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village is big 
Why bother 
Let them 


Village Work.’ No 
enough for two churches. 
them with sectarian questions ? 
hear of nothing but Christ. 
“Tong Residence in One Place:” to 
live in a small place for years in daily 
contact with the people, seeking inten- 
sively to develop a nucleus, or to demon- 
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strate the Kingdom of God, for other 
communities to follow. Slow and tho- 
rough; may tortoise thru to greater 
positive and permanent achievements in a 
score of years than the hare-like touring 
method ! 
(To be Continued.) 


THE JAPANESE IN THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY’S IMPRESSION 


The following was written by an 
American missionary in Imroj, Jaluit, 
Marshall Islands, to his home office :— 


“On the morning of Sep. 29th, several 
Japanese men-of-war appeared off the 
island and an armed force was landed 
at Jebwar and the Japanese flag was 
hoisted. I believe we are quite safe here 
for the Japanese are not at all unfriendly 
and are behaving admirably and have 
guanteed the life and property of all, and 
will no doubt fulfill their pledge. 


Second Letter, December 3, 1914. 


“Although martial law necessarily 
prevails, it is of the mildest ferm and 
violence has been done to none, All 


nationalities have been treated with the 
utmost courtesy and consideration. 

Last month 800 men from the fleet had 
leave on shore for the day, but there were 
no cases whatever of drunkedness. dis- 
order. or immorality. The men, instead 
of drinking freely of beer and other 
intoxicants which they could have bought 
at the saloon which was open to all, pre- 
ferred to spend their leave money on 
sugar and appeared to enjoy themselves 
immensely. 

From the time of the frst landing until 
the present the conduct of the men has 
been exemplary and I do not think that 
they could be surpassed by the troops of 
any other civilized power.” 


SEES 


UNION EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


THE TOKYO CilY CAMPAIGN 


Rev, P. A. DAVEY, Tokyo 


There is a loud and émmediate call for 
a new devotion, incessant prayer, and 
active service on the part of all Christian 
workers in order that this unique opport- 
unity for springtime evangelism may be 
fully grasped by “all the churches work- 
ing together” under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 
The campaign opens on 
Thursday April 8 at 1 
p.m, inthe Y.M.C. A, 
Hall, with a meeting for 
prayer and conference, of pastors and all 
Christian workers interested. It is desir- 
able that every one who can, shall go, 
for Christ’s sake, to that service and that 
all who are unable to go shall pray that 
the Campaign may be begun with Power. 

The above service (see program of 
events below) is one of a series of union 
gatherings to be held, which, while each 
serves some special purpose as well, are 
all intended to find their focus in the 
Union meetings to be held in May in all 
the churches throughout-the city. As 
the heat of the rays is more and more 
intense the nearer they are to the sun so 
the interest generated by the April meet- 
ings should grow day by day in intensity 
in order that in May, Tokyo shall be 
“stirred as by fire.” This campaign 
from start to finish needs all the consecrat- 
ed and directed enthusiasm that all the 
churches can bring to bear upon the 
general gatherings in April, and all the 
enthusiasm that the churches can gain 
from the April meetings for their own 
individual evangelistic meetings in May. 
This Union Campaign is 
under the general aus- 
pices of the Union Evan- 
gelistic Committee for Eastern Japan, 
consisting of Dr. M. Uemura, Dr. K. 
Kozaki, Bishop S. Hiraiwa, Dr. K. 
Ibuka, Rev. J. Iwasa, Rev. K. Matsuno, 
Rey. A. Kikuchi, Dr. D. R. McKenzie, 
Dr, J. L. Dearing, Dr. S. H. Wainright, 
Rev. S. Heaslett and Dr. G, F. Draper. 

The Executive Committee managing 
the Campaign consists of Dr. Uemura, 


The General 
Plan 


Preparation 


(chairman), Rev. K. Matsuno (Secretary), 
and Rev. A. Kikuchi (Treasurer), The 
work has been distributed among the 
following committees :— 


On Union Worship, Prayer & Praise services 

Chairman) Rey. K. Iloshino 
On Believers Union Rally 

(Chairman) Rey. N. Hibino 
On Lecture meetings by Rev. K. Ishizaka 
On Students’ Evangelism 

(Chairman) Mr. T. Komatsu 
On Rallies for Girl Students and for Ladies 

(Chairman) Miss T. Mitami 
On Clerks Rall 3 Mr. K. Yamamoto 
On Sunday Schools? Rally 

(Chairman) Rev. Y. Okazaki 
On Social Work Rallies 

(Chairman) Rey. M. Masutomi 
On Imperial Hotel Banquet 

(Chairman) Hon, S. Ebara 
On Newspaper Editor’s Banquet 

(Chairman) Mr. D. Tagawa 
On Music aS Rev. U. Bessho 
. The office of the Secretary is at 234 Shimoshibuya, 

elephone 5525. 


Dr. Uemura, in the Japanese handbills, 
draws attention to the fact that. “ while 
various committees have been appointed, 
wis campaign is also and chiefly the 
work of all the city churches working 
together.” “It is of the greatest im- 
portance that each church shall cultivate 


its own faith life, adopt an evangelistic 


attitude, and make through 
tions.” 


prepara- 


“The great movement from April 8, 
to the end of the month is to be succeed- 
ed by two weeks evangelistic meetings in 
individual churches and preparations for 
those meetings should begin now. It 
will not do to put off preparations until 
May. Each church should begin at once 
to hold special prayer meetings, provide 
name rolls and visit likely enquirers in 
their homes. Necessary funds should be 
gathered in and many other things done 
before the May meetings begin. A dis- 
tribution of responsibility will afford an 
excellent opportunity for the exercise of 
voluntary service.” 

“The most important preparation that 
remains to be done is that of the in- 
dividual church’s preparation for its own 
campaign,” 
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April Frogram 
April 8 Thursday, 7 p.m. 
At Wo MC. A. Workers Meet for Conference 
. and Prayer. 
April 9 Friday, 4 p.m. 
Ueno Seiyoken. Editors Banquet. 
April 10 Saturday, 2 p.m. 
Fujimicho Church. Union Girls Student Rally. 
April 10 Saturday, 7 p.m. 
VWoMECeA. Student Rally for Men. 
April 11 Sunday, 2 p.m. 
VoMCvaAn 
April 12 Monday, 6 p.m. 
Hibiya Park. 


Union Communion Service. 


Open Air Service, Moving 
Pictures. 

April 13 Tuesday, 5 p.m. 
Imperial Hotel. 

April 15 Thursday, 2 p.m. 
Hiseikwan (Otemachi) 

April 15 Thursday, 7 p.m. 


Banquet. 


Women’s Rally. 


Ve vAy Merchants’ Clerk Rally. 
April 17 Saturday, 2 p.m. 

WisvieC-2As Tent meeting. Lectures. 
April 17 raed 7 p.m. 

YOM. Ca A. Tent meeting. Lectures. 
April 18 Sunday, 2 p.m. 

Wap CA Tent meeting. Lectures. 
April 20 T uesday, 7 p.m. 

Y°M. C.A. Reform Society Rally. 
April 22 Thursday, 7 p.m. 

Y.M.C. A. Social Work Rally. 


April 24 Saturday, 3 p.m. 
Tibiya Park 

April 25 Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Tlibiya Park 


Believers Rally. 


Sunday Schools’ Rally. 


The above programme is well calculat- 
ed to arouse the attention of the whole 
city and prepare the way for the May 
meetings when the real work ts to be done 
if all Christian workers will rise to the 
occasion, trust in God, and do their best. 
Such special gatherings as those for 
students and clerks will succeed if all 
unitedly work and pray for them. 
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The Union Communion Service should 
prove the most inspirational of all for it 
will be held “ Beneath the Shadow of the 
Cross,” 

It is expected that the Imperial Hotel 
Banquet will be attended by Ministers 
and Vice-Ministers of the State, members 
of the Japanese Upper and Lower House, 
Educationalists, Business Men and others 
as invited guests. Anyone else desiring 
to go may do so. Tickets cost 3.00 
yen each. 

The Eiseikan in Otemachi is near the 
Home Department in Kojimachi. 

The Tent meetings are to be held in the 

vacant lot just at the rear of the Y.M.C.A. 
building. While the meeting on April 20 
is to be devoted to the subject of Tem- 
perance and Social Purity that of April 
22 will have relation to various forms of 
practical benevolence. 
May 1 Saturday 2 p.m. 
Y.M.C.A. Prayer and 
Praise Service. May 2-15 Evangelistic 
Services in all the Churches. 

The above Prayer and Praise service 
should be crowded if possible, for that is 
the opening night of the most Wie 
period of the Campaig on. 

Let all Christians pray daily and 
earnestly that the churches may become 
efficient means to establish the Kingdom 
of God in the hearts of men, and the 
churches will receive Power from on 
High that will stir the city. 


May Prozram 


PLAN FOR THE OSAKA CAMPAIGN 


GEO. GLEASON, M.A., Osaka 


The Evance.isr has asked for a report 
of the Osaka plans for the April and 
May campaign. As the negotiations with 
speakers, halls and other meeting places 
have not been completed, the following 
plans will doubtless undergo many 
changes. 

First, as to what has been done. In 
lebruary eighty cottage prayer meetings 
were held in one week. Then followed 
two or three evangelistic meetings in 
each of the churches. In February four 
union training conferences followed by 
a mass prayer and consecration meeting 


stirred the Christians. A dinner at the 
Y.M.C.A., attended by 170 laymen, 
broke the record for such a gathering. 
Already 110 have enrolled for special 
service. Three union evangelistic meet- 
ings were also held in the latter part of 
February. In March a second round 
of meetings was conducted at all the 
churches. From these and the January 
meetings already in many churches scores 
of enquirers have been enrolled. 

On April 3rd, the holiday, a mass 
meeting of Christians in Tennoji Park is 
to open the tent and street preaching. 


Union Evangelistic Campaign 


A tent seating about 100 will be set up 
for from four to nine days at a time in 
five different parts of the city. This tent 
has open sides so that hundreds standing 
about can hear the speaker. Pastors and 
laymen from the churches near each 
locality will do most of the preaching. 
A Bible and tract seller will be on hand 
night and day in a small neighbouring 
tent. At each meeting a guide to the 
Osaka churches will be given out to all 
who attend. A hundred thousand copies 
of this are being printed. 

The great meetings are coming in 
May. These will be preceded by a union 
prayer meeting at the end of April. 
From the first to the eighth the following 
is the program: 


Date Kindof meeting Place Sugges‘ed speikers 
May 1 For Wo nen Mr. Ebina, Miss 
afternoon Studeaots Y.M.C.A, Kawai 
May 1, , nee : Messrs. Na‘de 
evening Mass Meetiny A Theatre Ebina, Nagao u 
May 2, Moy Messrs. Miyagawa 
aiterioon For Educators Y.M.C.A, Nitobe 2 Y 
Kakusei_ Kai . Messrs, Yamamu- 
May 3, : ‘. Public Hall F 
i (Purity Meet- ~~, 7 Toy Morimura, Ls 
afternoon ing) Tennoji iia 7 
May 3, Temperance Messrs. Ando Taro, 
evening Rally ay Kato Tokijiro 
May 4, For Lawyers, Hotel Messrs. Fujita, 
afternoon Judges, ete, : Usawa, Harada 
May 5 2 Bishop Hiraiwa, 
afternoon Fer women Mr. Morimura 
May 6, For P.O. and Messrs.S Kimura, 
evening R.R. men Sajima, Masutom 
For Bankers F 
May 7 , x Messrs. Morimura 
: 2 and Mer- Y,M.C.A. Onn y 
afternoon Ate Kozaki 
For Men 
May 8, and Women, Messrs. Uemura, 
5 p.m, Dinner at Ebara, Morimura 
Hotel 
May 8 For Young pee A 
evening Men Y.M.C.A. Messrs, Hino et al. 


Special meetings will be held for 
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policemen and some other groups, and 
as far as possible during mornings and 
afternoons speakers will be introduced to 
the schools of the city. 

From the ninth to the fourteenth the 
churches will conduct special meetings at 
which the fruits of the campaign should 
be gathered. A list of strong speakers 
is being made up. 

Committees are being formed to look 
after every detail. Mr. Sajima, the 
General Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., is 
the executive secretary, and ex officio 
a member of each committee. Through 
him the whole work is being unified. 
Rev. Naide of the Episcopal Church, and 
the President of the Y¥.M.C.A., is the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Besides a special committee to look after 
each large meeting, there are the follow- 
ing general committees: Entertainment 
of Speakers, Newspapers and Advertising, 
Music, a Committee to study how to care 
for Enquirers. A Choir of over 50 
voices is being trained by Mr, Allchin. 
This is the greatest Christian campaign 
over carried on in Osaka, and the whole 
Christian community is uniting most 
heartily in carrying it on. 

The plans for special meetings in Kyoto 
during this period follow closely the lines 
of the Osaka program. Rev. T. Makino 
is chairman, Mr. S. Murakami is execu- 
tive secretary and Mr. Ozawa is treasurer, 
these three constituting the Executive 
Committee. A tent will be used and 
great efforts made to secure the public 
attention. . The budget is Yez 1,100. 


NATIONAL EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN FINANCES 


Rev. J. L. DEARING, D.D., Yokohama 


The accounts for the first year of the 
National Evangelistic Campaign were 
closed February 20th. The following 
abstract from the accounts as audited by 
Mr. Bishop may be found of interest. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT First YEAR OF 
EVANGELISTIC CAMPA’GN 


Cr. 
By receipts from Dr. Mott for Campaign 7455.91 
PpPUMLGTeSEACCOUNE ..5 “ace weet) ene E 307.58 
», Contributions from Japanese ... «+ 1747.56 
” p » Missionaries... ... 4173.96 


13695.01 


Dr. 

To Western Campaign 4887.65 
», Eastern Campaign 3298.35 
», Lokyo Exposition 1000.C 0 
», Printing Account... 290.82 
5, Incidentals 3-45 
» Balance 4208.74 

1 3695.01 


It should be added in further expla- 
nation that in addition to the above, which 
funds passed through the hands of the 
central Treasurer, a very considerable 
amount of money has also been collected 
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in the several campaigns and administered 
locally. These funds have also been used 
directly for the furtherance of the work, 
and should be included in any estimate 
of the expenses of the movement, As 
far as can be ascertained, the funds thus 
raised locally amount to more than Ye 
4145.23. These contributions appear to 
have quite generally come from the 
Japanese churches, and if included in the 
above statement would make the total 
amount contributed by the Japanese, Yen 
5892.79. And would further raise the 
entire amount contributed the first year 
from Yen 13695.01 to 17840.24. Or, 
subtracting balance carried forward, the 
actual amount spent for the first year of 
the campaign appears to be Yen 13631.50. 


In regard to the contributions from 
missionaries, while the total sum received 
during the year is equivalent to the pro- 
portion expected from the missionary 
community by the committee, in their 
original Budget, namely, one third of the 
12500 Yen, which it was hoped would be 
supplied by the missionaries during the 
three years, — it must be remembered 
that a considerable number of mission- 
aries have made their contributions for 
the three years in one lump sum, while 
a still larger number sent in their second 
year’s subscription duiing the first year 
of the campaign. A study of the con- 
tributions from the missionaries reveals 
the following facts :— 


Total received for the first year of the 


campaign 3 ¥ 2903.86 
Total for second yea ar of campaign 885.10 
Total for third year sedicee 385.00 

4173.96 


Not only do the above figures show 
that the response from the missionaries 
has not been as great as it was hoped it 
would be, but investigation shows that 
the number of missionaries contributing 
to the fund is not as large as was anti- 
cipated. Thus far, the Treasurer has 
received 350 pledges from contributors. 
It is not easy to determine exactly the 
number of these pledges, which include 
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wives of missionaries, but a conservative 
estimate would add 150 to the above 
figure, making a total of contributors to 
the fund about 500, It will thus be seen 
that should the nearly 1000 missionaries 
in Japan contribute on the original basis 
proposed of five yen per year, the sum 
necessary would be more than provided. 
Since, however, there are some who for 
one reason or another are unable to help 
in this work, it becomes a very important 
question for those who appreciate the 
value and significance of the movement to 
consider whether they can in any way 
increase their donation. 

The committee is unwilling to permit 
a possible deficit. Plans for the oe 
year are being made on a reduce 
Budget. And unless adequate support 
is received from the sources which the 
committee depended upon, far less will 
be undertaken than would otherwise be 
possible. 

While the above is true, it must also 
be stated that very generous support has 
often come from unexpected sources, 
Donations to the funds have not been 
limited to any locality or mission, The 
interest shown in the letters of contribu- 
tors prove the truly national and inter- 
denominational character of the move- 
ment, and also indicate that a great 
volume of prayer is back of this move- 
ment, which has been marked by such 
singular success and encouraging results 
during the first year, 

* * * 


A suggestion from the Treasurer of the 
‘vangelistic Campaign. 


As a result of considerable experience in using that 
very convenient method of transmitting fuads provided 
by the Japanese Government, the Furikai Chokin, I 
would like to make the following practical sugges- 
tion: All foreigners transmitting money by this 
system should write their own name and address in 
Inglish on the back of the slip which is sent to the 
payee. Not infrequently postal officials, particularly 
in the interior, unaccustomed to writing the names of 
foreigners in ana, so mutilate the name that it be- 
comes practically impossible to guess the sender. 
The very simple rule of writing one’s own name in 
English on the back safeguards the transaction, so 
that the only yossible disadvantage of the system is 
avoided. 
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NATIONAL REFORMS 


“Never before perhaps, in the history 
of mankind,” writes George Kennan in 
the Outlook “has the prohibition of 
intoxicating liquor been so complete and 
effective as it has been in Russia since the 
outbreak of war. Nearly four months 
have now passed since the drinking of 
intoxicants ceased, and the results of the 
reform are so extraordinary as to surpass 
the expectations even of the most sang- 
uine prohibitionists and temperance 
workers.” 

Then to quote from the leading Russian 
review of Petrograd: “All Russia is 
filled with enthusiasm and gratitude. As 
if by the waving of a magic wand, 
drunkenness, debauchery, wild cries, dis- 
puting and fighting have ceased in both 
villages and towns. Factories and work- 


shops are filling their orders with 
promptness andaccuracy. In households 
long accustomed to poverty, strife, 


drunken quarrels and blows, there are 
now peace and quiet. The peasant 
families are even making pecuniary 
savings, which, altho small, are as welcome 
as they are unexpected. The very face 
of Russia, long disfigured by. alcoholic 
excesses, seems to have been transformed 
and ennobled.” 

A newspaper correspondent telegraph- 
ing from Viatka says :—“ The closing of 
the Government dispensaries in this city 
has been followed by a marked decrease in 
the number of robberies, Hooliganism has 
almost disappeared, and the police lock- 
ups, always filled on bazaar days with 
drunken men, are now empty,” 

From Simbrisk comes the statement 
that ‘‘the suspension of the vodka traffic 
has diminished crime in this city by fifty 
per cent. The same results are reported 
from a whole series of peasant villages in 
this province.” 

The growth of Temperance sentiment 
in America, altho not spectacular, is 
growing rapidly, now boasting sixteen 
prohibition states. When it is realized 
that seven of these sixteen states have 
been added to the number since the 
beginning of the year 1914, it will be seen 
that the growth is not only steady, but 
rapid, and justifies the hope that the year 


1920 will see national prohibition. 

It is of the greatest interest to us to 
know what the reformers of Japan are 
attempting along similar lines. The 
monogamy petition first presented by 
Madame Yajima, President of the Japan- 
ese W. C. T. U., made its appearance a 
quarter of a century ago and came up for 
its twenty-fifth hearing at the last session 
of Parliament. Despite these many years 
of mockery, sneering indifference and 
opposition, it has gained steadily in pro- 
minence, and today the word “ ippu- 
ippu ”’ meaning ‘“ one-man-one-woman ”’ is 
known to all the serious minded in the 
Empire and is beginning to express the 
ideal home which Madame Yajima and 
her associates believe is vital to the 
strength and greatness of the nation. 

The petition for strict control over 
Japanese prostitutes abroad she has also 
presented to the Diet with the desire to 
save the honor of the nation and punish 
those who are unlawfully carrying on this 
business. 

The next two petitions also presented 
by Madame Yajima are of sufficient 
interest to be given in full and are as 
follows : 

Petition to the Diet, presented through 
the Hon. Shigesaburo Oku, President of 
the House of Representatives. 

To His Excellency, Shigesaburo Oku, 
President of the House of Representatives ; 

With profound respect, your petitioner 
most humbly seeks an audience. The 
twentieth century has brought much 
blessing from science. By this grace, the 
world is constantly receiving knowledge 
from the results of investigation, and in 
many cases, that which for centuries has 
been believed beneficial, is now proved to 
be injurious. Modern science has ascer- 
tained that alcohol is poison. Today 
great minds, both scientists and statesmen, 
agree that alcoholic drinks are harmful. 
This fact is acknowledged throughout the 
civilized nations of Europe and America. 
In our Country, Dr. Osawa and Dr. 
Katayama, of the Imperial University, 
with scientific knowledge and deep 
conviction, are earnestly endeavoring to 
prevent the ge eral use of this beverage. 
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During this year, conspicuously active 
steps have been taken by different 
influential nations of the world, against 
the use of alcohol. The United States 
issued a law of total abstinence to the 
Navy. In Russia, the Emperor ordered 
the sacrifice of yer 650,000,000, in order 
to prevent the use, and also the manu- 
facture of this fatal drink. 

Our nation now occupies a prominent 
seat. The searching eye of the world 
rests on us and our actions, Therefore ; 
—in the name of the Japan W. C. T. U., 
the abolition of the saloon within the 
House of Representatives, is most ear- 
nestly petitioned. This plea is the out- 
come of our fervent prayer for the sound 
health of our Nation’s Representatives, 
for whom we have the utmost respect. 

The other day, when, in the House of 
Representatives, a grave bill was being 
discussed, your Excellency ordered the 
closing of the saloon within the House 
during the discussion. By this act, your 
Excellency showed a thoughtful regard 
for the grave and dignified purpose of the 
Assembly. From this fact, we believe 
your Excellency has sympathy with our 
work, and thus we venture to come to you 
with this petition to bar the saloon from 
the sacred place where are enacted the 
laws which guide the march of the 
Nation. 


Finally, we appeal to your magna- 
nimity to pardon our presumptous 
boldness. We trust the rudeness may be 


overlooked, because the petition is the 
outcome of our loyalty and our anxious 
spirit. 
With deep respect, 
Kajrxo Yajrma, President of 
the Japan W. C. T. U. 
11th month, 3rd year of Taisho. 


Petition to the Mayor of Tokyo, 
To Baron Sakatani, Mayor,of Tokyo: 


With due respect, the W. C. T. U. of 
Japan, petition that the customary employ- 
ment of geisha and the presentation of 
saké to a victorious army returning from 
the battlefield, be omitted in the festivities 
celebrating the return of the triumphant 
army from Tsingtau. 

In the near future, all Tokyo is te have 
the glorious honor of welcoming our 
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brave soldiers, All the municipal force 
has been busy with preparations, and we, 
the members of the W. C. T. U., faithfully 
and earnestly desire that this celebration 
should lack not one atom of the joyous 
and appreciative spirit suitable for such 
an occasion. We believe that this spirit 
can be most truly expressed by following 
a plan of dignity, therefore we appeal to 
your excellency to abolish totally, on this 
occasion, the employment of geisha and 
the use of saké. 
For these reasons : 

ist, Military discipline may be relaxed. 

2nd, It is not in accord with the highest 
mode of etiquette that women of low 
occupation be the ones selected to 
welcome an army of honored heroes, 

3rd, England and Russia, our allied 
nations, have decided not to serve in- 
toxicating beverages on similar occasions. 

With deep respect we petition. 


Kajrxo Yajima, President of 
3 the Japan W, C. T. U. 


12th month, 3rd year of Taisho. 


The attention of those interested in 
preparing the ground for the seeds of 
national reform should be called to some 
pamphlets which have proved sufficiently 
helpful to be appearing in new editions ; 
such as 

Home Memories by Mrs. Draper. 
Moral Benefits of Manual Training. 
The Father as His Son’s Counsellor. 
Advice to Mothers by Dr. Inouye. 
Chiisai Zen by T. Hara. 
This last deserves special notice as it is 
appearing for the first time; and being 
written by so prominent a man as Mr, 
Hara and one so successful in prison 
work it should be most helpful to young 
men and suggestive to mothers. In it, 
he shows, from his wide experience, how 
it is ‘‘ the little foxes that eat the eines 

For children there are also 

Mitsugo no Tamashii. 

Hana no Megane by Miss Moriya. 
To those acquainted with Miss Moriya’s 
successful work among children no recom- 
mendation for her writings is needed. 

All these can be obtained by mail at 
very little more than cost price at the 
national W. C. T. U. head quarters at 3 
Tameike, Akasaka, Tokyo. 
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TOWARDS A FULLER STUDY OF BUDDHISM 


By Bishop CECIL, Tokyo 


The following has been circulated by Bishop Cecil 
among some personal friends of experience. He has 
been asked to analyse the replies in the shape of a 
paper for Tne JAPAN EvANGELIsT, but thinks that 
they do not at present cover a wide enough area of 
experience to be worth this publicity. At the same 
time he does not care to trouble others at random with 
one more “enquiry” in this day when innumerable 
reports and questionaires are complained of as a 
burden by busy men. But if any readers of the 
EVANGELIST are sufficiently interested to send him an 
answer to these questions, he will gladly add the 
answers to those already received, and try in due 
course, leisure permitting, to publish the result as 
asked for. He would specially value replies (in 
English or Japanese) obtained from Japanese friends 
of experience. 


“Tam trying to compare with actual experience 
the method of evangelisation from time to time 
pressed on missioraries, which with a well instructed 
sympathy approaches men who still retain Buddhist 
faith from the side of the fragments of truth they 
already have shadowed in their own creed. It is of 
course the idea with which the cducated modern 
missionary commonly starts in Japan: though wise- 
acres in armchairs at home or on visit to Japan some- 
times talk as if it were an original and untried 
procedure. Few, I should suppose, even of these can 
think it is zhe on/y way in a land where the majority 
we meet have wo religious faith ; but there is plenty 
of reason to suppose @ #7707? that it should be a very 
important and profitable way. Yet, though so 
obyious to us nowadays, it does not on the ‘whole 
seem to come to much in practice and result. It 
would therefore appear important to study the degree 
of ifs success or the causes of its failure. 


If you will be so kind as to help me by contribut- 
ing your own experience on the following questions, 
I shall be grateful ; and shall be glad to “put at the 
disposal of yourself ard others later anything I may 
learn.” 

CECIL, 


II, Sakae Cho, Bp. in So. Tokyo. 
Shiba, Tokyo. 
1. IfLow many people do you know who have been 
brought to a saving knowledge of Christ from and 


through Buddhist faith, (i.e. as a sep to the Truth ?) 


2. What is the attitude of such converts towards 
their old faith? Do they acknowledge what was 
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good in it? or do they seem to shrink from and 
disclaim it ? 

3. Have these or any other earnest Christian Japa- 
nese urged you to study and follow more closely this 
line of sympathy with Buddhism ? 

4. In the case of those Japanese who (with some 
experience of Buddhism) take a contemptuous atti- 
tude, what is their ground ? 

Ts it that Japanese Buddhism is too much buried in 
idolatry and moral corruption to be any use? or is 
it simply that Buddhism has no future or practical 
interest in the New and educated Japan? 

I anticipate that your first reply may be that the 
great majority of converts have had zo “ faith of their 
own” (though they may have conformed to religious 
customs) previously to conversion: that the educated 
classes of Japan have notoriously lost their old 
religions.—Then I would ask,— 

5. What about the. Buddhist priests? Some of 
them are “educated” men. Have yoqu had any 
friends among these who haye found, or seem to be 
finding, salvation in Christ by the light the Gospel 
throws on truths they held in part before ? 

6. (Incidentally I would ask whether you haye 
any friend or friendly acquaintance among the Bud- 
dhist priests: or, if not, what obstacles have you 
experienced in friendly intercourse ?) 

7. It is notable that Christianity has appealed 
to and reached chiefly the professional and middle 
classes in Japan. Do you think it possible that the 
reason why among these so few Buddhist priests, and 
outside these so few of the less educated of the 
farming and shopkeeping class haye been conyerted, 
is to be found in the fact that we have not approached 
with sympathetic knowledge those for whom Bud- 
dhism still retains influence as‘a religion ? 

8. What is your own feeling, based on experience, 
about the whole question lying behind these en- 
quiries? Is it worth pursuing with more attention 
than we have hitherto given ? 

g. Or do you agree with some who say that it only 
obscures and hinders the real issue to draw com- 
parisons between Japanese Buddhism and Christian 
faith whether (a) as a mean of “saving” individual 
souls: or (b) as a means of conciliating by sympathy 
the atmosphere in which we have to work, and so 
making the soil and the environment better for the 
Gospel ? 

10. What books, biographies, articles, or tracts 
are there that would help me to und-rstand the 
matter of these enquiries ? ; 


LIS; 
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THE LOOKOUT . 


Tue Farri trHar Makes Mountains 


The Lookout was passing Fuji San 
again the other day and ruminating on 
its remarkable lines. There is nothing 
rugged, he was going to say, about the 
great mountain,—no jagged pinnacles or 
precipitous cliffs; just the grandeur of 
simplicity on an immense scale. 

There is only one Fuji San in the world, 
and Fuji San is the one supreme scene 
in Japan. May not this fact have some 
bearing upon the art and architecture of 
this nation >—Simplicity, little ornamenta- 
tion, sweeping lines. A Japanese kakemono 
has no more detail to it than a wild rose, but 
it hasa charm of simplicity and of line. 
A Japanese temple has no more plan or 
complexity of composition than a hen 
coop except for grace of outline and unity 
and largeness of mass.—Reflections of 
Fuji San in the handiwork of the people. 

Fuji San might be taken as a symbol 
of the civilization of Japan. This thought 
was brought home to The Lookout 
when he made the ascent some years ago. 
The truncated aspect of the almost regular 
cone impressed me with the sense of 
incompleteness. How like the culture 
produced by Oriental philosophies and 
faiths ; towering high above the surround- 
ing nations, as developed and applied by 
the alert people of Nippon! Yet still 
lacking a final segment, a completing 
touch. 


* 
*K aK 


Well do I remember one of the most 
impressive sights that I have ever beheld, 
at sunset of that day when I stood on the 
summit of Fuji. Out of a clear and 
glowing western sky came the radiance of 
the setting sun, directly behind our 
mountain pedestal. And out over the 
broad plain to the east lay the shadow of 


Fuji in a perfect silhouette! Deeper the 
sun sank, and farther to eastward stretched 
the shadow picture,-—with that squared 
summit growing ever less. Then as the 
silhouette touched the eastern horizon, 
just as the sun touched the western, be- 
hold! the shadow mountain achieved 
completeness in a perfect cone! 

The idea swept over me like an inspira- 
tion that some time a light from the West 
might so shine upon the incomplete, yet 
towering, heights of this civilization, as to 
finish off the heavenward reach’ 

* 
x * 

But the more I have thought of it, the 
more clear it becomes to me that that 
residual segment must //, or it will not 
help matters. 

A little too broad, and it would look 
like an umbrella on an_ inverted fish 
basket! A little too narrow, and it would 
become the stem of a. funnel upside 
down! 

The reason we have not seen that 
missing element gladly put in place during 
these past fifty years is largely because we 
have tried to fit Fuji San to our prof- 
fered segments, instead of trying to fit 
our segments of truth to Fuji San! 

When will the Leader arise with vision 
to see the possibilities ; with insight, and 
analysing study; with devotion and 
patience,—and with the courage, too,—-to 
go to the dottom of our problem and do 
the sub-cellar work that we all shun in 
our eagerness to get at the more showy 
construction ? f ; 

Are our mataphors mixed? Well, so 
are our missionary methods and motives. 
We take our task too complacently. We 
ought to be farther along by now! We 
nééd the faith that can d2/d mountains. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
‘LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


Conducted by the Field Secretary, Rev. E. N. Waine, D.D. 


I. Review of the Periodical Press. 


Dr. Ukita on History and Christianity. The 


Gokyo (Methodist Advocate) of March 12th con- 
tains an article by Dr. K. Ukita, of Waseda Univer- 
sity, on “ The Relation between Univeral History 
and Christianity ” the following free rendering of 
which is contributed by Rey. H. Pedley. 


The Scriptures teach that the things 
impossible with men are possible with 
God. In God’s work however there 
is nothing arbitrary. Law and order 
prevail. The recognition of times and 
place give to the world its meaning. 
Christianity itself came at a time and 
at a place especially prepared. When 
Caesar had through law and military 
power united the countries bordering on 
the Miditerranean, God sent forth. his 
son, and the gospel of spirit and life 
issued from a Roman province. Today 
we can well imagine that Imperial Rome 
was established that Jesus might be born. 

Again in the fifth century, when the 
time had come, Augustine’s ‘“ City of 
God” appeared. When Rome, after 
its Christianization, had been crushed and 
overrun by barbarian hordes, it seemed 
indeed that the end of all things was 
near. In the wonderful book above re- 
ferred to, Augustine not only prophesied 
that the Roman Church—the real “ City 
of God” —would rule the earth, but 
traced the events of history from the 
beginning of the world; showing how 
warlike tribes of eatly days developed 
into the mighty empires of Babylon, 
Persia, and Rome, and how closely linked 
all of these developments were with the 
mission and destiny of Christianity. 

Augustine’s prophecy has not been 
realized. Four hundred years ago, the 
Roman Catholic Church gave way to the 
Protestant. Should a modern Augustine 
arise, we might have a new forecast of 
future relations between Christianity and 


Universal History. Such a prophet is 
not here, but we have before us the 
impressive spectacle of Rome destroyed, 
the Roman Church in decline, a world 
split up into many countries, and two 
great branches of the Church themselves 
divided up into sects. Hence the pro- 
blem of Christianity and history looms 
up large as before. 

Now there seems a special call to 
study the above problem. This first part 
of the twentieth century is really the first 
century in its relation to the history of 
the real world: Modern invention has 
brought the nations together and a world- 
consciousness has evolved. The stage 
of world wide organization and union 
has been reached. Christianity is more 
than ever linked with world movements, 
There is need of world wide reforms and 
it isa question whether the rites of present 
day. Catholicisn. and Protestantism can 
bring this about. I cannot speak authori- 
tatively on such a great question, so shall 
confine myself to some observations on 
the relation between Universal history and 
Christianity. 

While history began. long ago in both 
East and West, its real meaning was not 
fully considered until the nineteeth cen- 
tury. Until that time the world has 
accepted the definition.of Dionysius, who 
spoke of history as philosophy: teaching 
by example. The advent of Darwin’s 
theory of Evolution revolutionized: funda- 
mentally the meaning of history, ~ Ac- 
cording to this. theory, man and_ the 
lower animals have a’ different: develop- 
ment, Man appears when the evolution 
of animals has reached its climax. The 
latter has developed according to the 
hereditary. principle that like begets like, 
modified by the law of environment, 
History however enters into the develop- 
ment of man, and has proved a stronger 
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factor than heredity. The lower animals 
have no transmitted experience. The 
dog of today is essentially the dog of 
a thousand years ago. Man, however, 
transmits experience through- memory, 
and thus the mistake of the fathers can 
be avoided by their children. So man 
is known as the historical animal. His 
will working through experience throws 
off the yoke of heredity, fate, and en- 
vironment, opens up a new destiny, and 
thus deepens the meaning of history. 

Up to the eighteenth century, the 
theory of man’s origin was essentially that 
of the Hebrew fathers. 
came rushing in however, and while specu- 
lation held to the old theory of creation, 
it came to realize the natural freedom 
and equality of man, and thus made 
room for the introduction of democratic 
ideas and representative government, es- 
pecially in the case of the new American 
Republic. 

On the question of natural rights, the 
old theory of direct creation held the 
views of men undera spell. Men were 
supposed to have received at birth cer- 
tain inalienable rights — stereotyped for 
ever. The evolutionary theory of the 
nineteenth century, however, demonstrat- 
ed that, politically men are not equal, and 
that the conscience distinguishing good 
from evil is not a direct gift from God. 
He gave to men strength, physical and 
spiritual, but not personality. This latter 
is the product of history, of social and 
political evolution. Adam and Eve in 
their nakedness were not ready to be 
invested with property rights, for they 
had had as yet, no experience of an 
invader. 

Eighteenth century freedom and rights 
were visionary, and the task of Ethics 
was exceedingly difficult. Now, however, 
evolution has entirely reconstructed the 
significance of ethics, law and _ history. 
The modern view is that man at birth is 
to be pitied. As Herschel has said, man 
is not born free, he becomes so only 
through civilization. Personality is a 
historical product. God does not create 
man directly but leads up through nature 
to his creation. 

In view of the above change of view 
there is necessitated a new interpretation 


New thought — 
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of Christianity. Salvation and destruc- 
tion are not determined simply by the 
present. They are determined before 
men are born, Some fail in the struggle 
for existence, some succeed, and thus 
Calvin’s ideas of foreordination takes.on 
a new meaning. History is not a mere 
record of past heroes and traditions. It 
is truly a word of God—the record of 
the order of man’s creation and devel 
ment at His hand. 

No easy task lies before Chaseanue 
whose mission is to solve the fundamental 
problems of Universal history. These 
problems are two in number, first the 
unity and second the progress of mankind, 
In regard to the first there are two views 
upon which history alone throws little 
light. (1) That of Agassiz who held 
that God had created the different races 
in the lands best suited to them and 
that a common life was an impossibility. 
(2) That of Darwin, who held to the 
common origin of all men. This latter 
may be the true view, but the outlook 
for a common life is not bright, judged 
by present conditions. According to 
Bryce, emigration is the cause of strife 
and the European struggle between the 
emigrated races of Celt, Slav and Teuton, 
confirm his opinion. History alone leaves 
the solution of a future union in doubt. 
Yet unless this is accomplished the race 
cannot progress, and here we must look 
to Christianity. Science aids us somie- 
what, for the new Anthropology declares 
marriage between members of different 
races tends to the production of a superi- 
or type. - The intense activity of the 
Anglo Saxons and Germans in the West, 
and that of the Japanese in the East, 
is due to their mixed origin. On the 
other hand a grave problem is raised 
when races exist side by side as in the 
United States of America, without mingl- 
ing. _ The blacks there double their 
number in forty years, the yellow men 
in sixty and the whites in eighty, and 
the result is the inevitable struggle for 
existence unless spiritual elements can be 
brought in. 

In regard to human progress there are 
also conflicting opinions. Some hold to 
the belief in steady progress, others deny 
it out and out, again others declare that 
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forward and backward movements are in 
constant rotation, Scholars are divided 
on the question, Goethe and Buckle 
conclude that as knowledge does not 
further happiness there is no real ad- 
vance. Lamerte says progress is a 
Utopia, Schopenhauer denies progress in 
a world that to him is infinite. Fenelon 
discovered immorality as a feature of 
civilization, and morality among savages. 
Moderns like Descartes, Bacon, Kant, 
and Renan hope for, if they cannot de- 
monstrate, human progress. Certainly 
in accomplishments, in industry, and in 
science we are today far in advance of 
the ancients. In literature, however, as 
in art, morality, and religion there has 
been a distinct retrogression, The inven- 
tion of letters has impaired the imagina- 
tion and memory of mankind. Certainly 
history alone does not guarantee real pro- 
gress. Is the Europe of. today happier 
than the Europe of Napoleon’s time? 
Rich men go around the world in sixty 
days, but the sweating fireman who feeds 
the engine of the ship, toils beyond the 
imagination of his ancestors. I married 
young, but my boy is thirty and_ still 
unmarried owing to the greater struggle 
for a living. 

What is needed for a hopeful outlook 
is a progressive and hopeful attitude. 
Becausé England and America are over- 
flowing with progressive thought, they 
inevitably expand. In the French Re- 
volution men laughed as they went to 
the guillotine with the word liberty upon 
their lips. It is such an attitude as this 
that gives joy to Society. Beneath it all 
is faith, a lively disposition, optimistic 
view, and a living faith, combined with 
the idea of embracing the whole world ; 
these are the things without which neither 
a world reform nor human progress is 
possible. A faith without superstition, a 
belief in universal law, in God as ruler of 
all events and laws throughout eternity, 
a belief that the Universe is based on 
reason, that righteousness inheres in 
human society — this is what makes 
progress possible. He is strong who 
undertakes to lead in the principle that 
righteousness is natural to man, and he 
looks forward to advance. 

In the Bible, the parable of the sower, 
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the Lord’s prayer, etc., hold up the ideal 
of progress. Some, in view of present 
conditions in Europe, laugh at Christiani- 
ty, and at the men who have worked for 
peace. It looks indeed as if racial strife 
had really set in. Men of faith, however, 
have not lost hope. From one point of 
view, never before has the prospect been 
so hopeful. International justice is in 
demand. The theories of war set forth 
by Bernhardi and Trietzsche have been 
found wanting, and Christianity must see 
in this a hopefulness hitherto unrealized. 
Nietzsche said that God was dead. This 
may be true of the Catholic God, the 
Protestant God, or the Methodist God, 
but not for one moment is it true of the 
God of the Universe. He lives, through 
faith in Him is peace to be permanently 
obtained, and it is in this faith that I call 
myself a Christian, 

The Buddhist Press—7he “ Shin Lukyo” 
(The New Propaganda) is a comparatively 
new Buddhist magazine, having been 
started a year and a half ago. It is a 
monthly, and the number for February, 
I915, is the seventeenth number issued. 
It is -published by the Hozo Kwan, 
Kyoto, and the leading articles are all 
written by eminent men; doctors of 
philosophy, professors in colleges and 
universities, or priests of high standing. 

Dr. Niho Kamematsu, Professor of 
Law in the Imperial University at Kyoto, 
has an article entitled ‘‘ What is power ?”’ 
in which he recognizes real power as 
being of three kinds, financial, military, 
and intellectual, and proceeds to ask: 
What is the relation of power to religion?” 
with the following reply : 

“ As an outsider, I am, of course, not 
competent to discuss matters of religion, 
but I would like to submit my opinion for 
consideration. In the first place, when 
we speak of religion having influence, the 
fact is that in Russia, where there is a 
feeling that it makes fools of the people 
and prepares the way for absolute govern- 
ment, it invites the contempt of intelligent 
men, The present war, especially, in 
which countries where Christianity, with 
its doctrine of love, is prevalent, are 
fighting against one another, is proof that 
the dignity and credit of ee have 
fallen to the ground. 
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“Tf, now, we turn our eyes to our own 
Buddhist country, we find that it has no 
advantage over Christianity in these 
points. It does not, to be sure, make 
fools of the people, neither does it prepare 
the way for absolute power, but it has 
lost its dignity and credit and is held in. no 
esteem by the people.” The causes of 
this condition, according to Dr. Niho, are 
these three: that religious teachers have 
not kept pace with the intellectual develop: 
ment of the age, that there are so many 
quarrels. among the several sects with 
regard to matters of property and finance, 
and that there is so much immorality 
among the priests. 

Much in the same strain writes Mr. 
Shimidzu, professor in the Shukyo Dai 
Gaku, although evidently with more 
personal religious feeling. He also sees 
in the European war, and especially in the 
indefensible actions of .Germany, the 
foremost Christian country, manifest 
evidence that Christianity has lost its 
authority as a religion. This however, 
he thinks, is not yet so serious as the 
decline of Buddhism in Japan. In proof 
of this he points to the difference between 
the treatment of clergymen in the West 
and that meted out to Buddhist priests in 
Japan. ‘ There,” he says, ‘‘the decla- 
ration of religious leaders commands 
confidence but in our country no value 
whatever is attached to them. Moreover, 
when religious teachers in our country 
attend a public function, their grade is 
undetermined. In extreme cases we see 
them . placed below primary school 
teachers or the lower ranks of policemen. 
Such a thing is absolutely unknown in the 
West.” 

The cause for this condition of affairs, 
lies, according to Mr. Shimidzu, primarily 
in the movement to abolish Buddhism 
that arose about the time of the Resto- 
ration, and also in the indiscriminate 
eagerness to swallow European sciences. 
Now, however, he. discerns a change in 
the public attitude. Men are beginning 
to be conscious that there is something 
religion alone can supply. In order that 
this may be taken advantage of and the 
unparalleled value of Buddhism may 
again be appreciated, he calls upon the 
priests to have a sense of self-respect, and 
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to engage in positive and aggressive 
evangelistic work. ; 

It may interest the readers of the 
“ Japan Evangelist” if we add that figures 
seem to confirm these Jeremiads of the 
Buddhists. The “Japan Year Book” 
for 1912, which happens to be at hand, 
gives statistics of the number of Buddhist 
priests and temples year by year for the 
period between 1904 and 1908. During 
these years there was a slight but steady 
decline. In 1904 the number of priests 
was 51,548 and of temples was 72,191. 
In 1908 these figures were 51,268 and 
71,926, respectively. When taken in 
connection with the constant growth of 
the population, such a decrease, though 
slight, becomes very significant. 

Another important article in the same 
number of the ‘ Shin wu Kyo” isa lecture 
by Mr. Kizu Muan, President of the 
Butsuda Kwai. It is so thoroughly and 
characteristically Buddhist that it may be 
of interest to reproduce a little of it. 

Some people, says the lecturer, have 
the idea that the use of a “ Hoben” 
involves something like a lie, but that is a 
great mistake. A ‘ Hoben”’ is merely 
an expedient used to lead another into the 
paths of righteousness. In order to do 
that, one must have “ Chie””—Wisdom. 
Having in his former lecture explained the 
meaning of the syllable “ Chi,” in “ Chie,’’ 
he now. proceeds to elucidate the sigai- 
ficance of the syllable ““E” in the same 
word, 

“This word ‘e,’ he says, ‘is a very 
important wordein the “ Yuima”’ sutra. 
It means that the man who has “e” 
understands “Ku” and ‘ Muga,’— 
vanity, and unselfishness, or the selfless 
existence. Vanity, or “ Ku,” again, has 
the following meaning. As soon as we 
get a clear perception of the universe, we 
see that nothing has a continuous and 
unchanging existence. The past becomes 
the present, and the present in turn yields 
to the future, in unceasing flow. I cannot 
forever hold this cup in my hand as I do 
now, nor will it always remain in this 
state. It is subject to the unfailing law 
of destruction and production, (se metsu 
go sho). 

“Scholars tell us that when seven 
billions of years have passed away this 
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whole world will be destroyed. So it is 
with all things, Count Okuma is an 
exception, but for the most part ‘people 
are active until they are about sixty years 
old. After that they become: national 
treasures and are like ornaments in the 
“‘toko-no-ma.” — 

“So with this water pitcher, this table, 
this building, Nothing that exists can defy 
this fundamental universal law of change. 
When we get a clear view. of this 
principle we require the word “ Ku”— 
vanity. Whatever is produced by 
“imgwa,’ the law of cause and effect, 
must sooner or later fall apart. It is 
separated into its elements—and then it is 
brought together again. To look upon 
the totality of all that has been produced 
by the law of “ zzgzwa’’—constituting the 
universe that now exists—and to preceive 
that it is vanity : this is wisdom ! 

“The second thing to understand is 
“ Muga,’ unselfishness, or the self-less, 
Selfishness is an inordinate attachment to 
something that pertains to me, it is a 
disposition to emphasize the ego. We 
can illustrate this with this tea. Where 
is the thing we call ‘‘tea”? It is drunk 
by me, it turns into perspiration, and 
vanishes! Where is the thing I was so 
fond of and called “tea”? A man 
changes once in seven years, flesh, bones 
and all. At the time of the “ Go-on-ki”’ 
festival I cut my beard, but now it has 
gotten as long as this. This also is a 
case of “ Zenmetsu go sho,” the former 
things have passed away and the latter 
things have come to be. So also with 
this five foot body of mine. There are 
my hands, there are my feet, this is my 
beard. If you take them ‘away, where 
am [? 

“ Thoroughly to understand the mean- 
ing of this is to become a Buddha, for 
by doing so one passes within the bounds 
of the ‘‘ Muga,’ the self-less existence. 
On the other hand, to be incapable of 
grasping this principle—this is hell! ” 


' The advertisements of the ‘“ Shi 
Fukyo” repay study. Prominent among 
them are announcements of various 


Sunday School cards and other supplies, 
showing how earnestly the Buddhists are 
seeking -to adapt this great method to 
their own needs. It would be interesting, 
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to order samples. Also we find advertised 
an English Buddhist reader, the need of 
which was felt because ordinary English 
books are so unsuitable for peiusal by 
Buddhist young people. It may be had 
from the Keiseido, No. 6 Hara Machi; 
Koishikawa, Tokyo. Price, fifty sen, 
postage six sen. A, PIETERS. 


The Mission of Neo-Buddhism, — In the 
March number of “ Shin Bukkyo” Prof. 
Enryo Inoue, representing himself as an 
outsider, asserts that he greatly rejoices 
to see the valiant hosts of the Neo-budd- 
hists forcing their way into the strong- 
hold of Old Buddhism, overwhelming its 
abuses and putting an end to its shame. 
As in all reforms, the New Buddhism has 
hitherto been in the destructive stage, and 
in the provinces, whenever its name is 
mentioned, many people regard it as a 
body of ruffianly iconoclasts. But, no 
doubt, construction is the real business of 
Neo-buddhism, -and Dr. Inoue wants to 
know what its programm is. 


In Tokyo there is the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association, For a long time 
Prof. Inoue eagerly waited for some 
startling activity on the part of this great 
organization of courageous young men, 
only to be amazed at its inertness. Ap- 
parently all that it has been able to ac- 
complish so far is the annual celebration 
of Gautama Buddha’s birthday, a function 
that amounts to very little, resembling a 
dragon’s head with the tail of a serpent. 
In comparison with the Y. M. C. A. in 
America, the Japanese Y. M. B. A, is 
dormant, nay dead. It would be per- 
fectly vain to call upon this organization 
to do anything, so that instead Prof. 
Inoue contents himself with stating brief- 
ly what he would like to see. 


Now that. the Neo-buddhist movement 
has been fairly launched, it is evident that 
its chief function is not merely to conduct 
funerals and say masses, as is the case 
with Old Buddhism. Neither does it 
propose to take advantage of ignorant 
people’s superstition to serve its own 
selfish ends. No doubt it aims to occupy 
itself with the affairs of this present life, 
and to be in accord with modern civiliza- 
tion. How, then, is the propaganda to 
be carried on, and the new church sup- 
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ported? What particular portion of the 
Buddhist canon is to be the rule of faith 
and practice? Precisely what rites and 
ceremonies will be prescribed? In the 
Old Buddhism the priests mechanically 
recite unintelligible masses for the dead, 
tediously mumbling away like croaking 
frogs in a rice-field. Prof. Inoue hopes 
the Neo-buddhists will make their masses 
short and intelligible. He also wishes 
that, in order that their religion may be 
suited to this present life, they will 
provide liturgical forms for childbirth, 
marriage, adolescence, etc. It is the task 
of the New Buddhism to attend to thesé 
various matters. 


Though in accord with it in some 
respects, Prof. Inoue disclaims allegiance 
to the Neo-buddhist movement, but pro- 
fesses to be an advocate of what he calls 
vital Buddhism (Katse-dukkyo). He be- 
lieves, that, without allying himself with 
either the old or new party, it is sufficient 
to bring Buddhism into harmony with 
modern civilization. At present he is 
engaged in travelling throughout the 
country, studying the religious condition 
of the people. He aims at completing 
this study in seven er eight years. Then 
he will retire to the Hall of Philosophy 
at Wadayama, gather together the ad- 
herents of vital Buddhism, and devise 
ways and means for causing contemporary 
Buddhism to bestir itself. 


H. K. MItier. 


Is not Worship at the Shrines a Religious 
Act.— Shin Bukkyo” of Feb. 1st, 1915. 
Last October the Christians of Japan, 
in order to make plain that worship 
at the shrines was not a religious act, 
brought the matter before the Govern- 
ment, and at once the so-called question 
of the relation of worship at the shrines 
to religion was raised into prominence. 
Since the Government had already in 
1897 separated the Bureau of Temples 
and Shrines into two divisions, the 
Bureau of Temples and the Bureau of 
Religions, giving the care of temples and 
shrines to the former, and the care of 
religious Shinto and Buddhism to the 
latter, even without inquiry it should have 
been clear that worship at the shrines is 
one thing and religion another. 
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But the Christian pastors say, ‘It is a 
fact that the Japanese people really do 
make their obeisance at the shrines as a 
religious act.” Quite so. Without regard 
to what the Government proposes to have 
done or not have done, they really do 
pray at the shrines for victories. From 
the standpoint of the real faith of the 
people, obsisance at the shrines is a 
religious act. Can we therefore insist, as 
does Mr. Takashima, that it cannet be 
admitted that obeisance at the shrines is 
religious? Even tho the Government 
tries to make a clear distinction, does 
not the attitude of the people make it 
a fa‘lure? And even tho the Govern- 
ment has made this distinction to relieve 
the Imperial ,House of embarassment, is 
it not imaginary fear ? 

Thinking of it in this manner, it is 
evident that the problem is not to be 
solyed by a mere deliverance of the Gov- 
ernment, and the effort on the part of the 
Christians to get comfort from a Govern- 
ment guarantee cannot escape the charge 
of being a silly proceeding. 

Therefore, without discussion of the 
Government's deliverance, or the act of a 
certain Shinto body in disbanding as a 
religious sect and organizing as a mere 
corporation, or questioning the right or 
wrong of certain other Shintoists in at- 
tacking Christian believers from the stand- 
point of the National Institutions, we 
think it wise to consider the question 
fairly and fundamentally from the view- 
point of comparative religion. 

Well, from the standpoint of compara- 
tive religion ancestor worship is undoubt- 
edly religious. Whether there are build- 
ings devoted to it or not, it must be 
admitted that the veneration of ancestors 
as gods is religious. Besides this the 
worship of heroes, patriots and martyrs 
is likewise religious. In our country 
there is the custom of worshipping 
material objects, and the sun and moon, 
mountains and rivers, herbage and trees are 
all considered as having a divine reality : 
the worship of animals, too, is common. 
If the attitude in all this is religious, why 
is it less religious when ancestors, and 
patriotic martyrs are worshipped as 
divine? From the standpoint of religious 
science no denial can be made. In the 
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face of such clear reasons, to maintain 
that it is not religious is like looking at 
the sun and affirming it to be dark. 
Even children cannot be thus imposed 
upon. 

Altho it is very difficult to define just 
what is religious, yet we must include the 
acts of men when they consider spiritual 
beings above and more powerful than 
themselves as realities, and worship them. 
These spiritual entities need not be only 
a god, a buddha, a Shaka Muni or a 
Christ. Heroes, patriotic martyrs, all 
those regarded as above the common 
hero, or whose virtue is specially to be 
thanked,—are not these all in a real sense 
objects of religious regard? Nay, more, 
the sun and moon, mountains and streams, 
trees or animals, be they only existent, be 
they only endowed with some marvellous 
attribute, do they not needs become an 
objéct of devotion, with the result that 
they are included in the scope of 
religion. 

And yet the religions with an exalted, 
‘universal and infinite God or Buddha as 
the object of their faith, proud of their 
status, are accustomed to turn a cold 
‘shoulder upon other religions as being 
inferior and uncivilized... But is there 
really any such distinction? A universal, 
absolute being, like a God or a Buddha, 
being truly incomprehensible, can not 
be adequately set forth in thought or 
speech, not apprehended by any man; 
on the other hand we have the so-called 
inferior, uncivilized cults, such as ancestor 
worship or worship of material objects, 
which can be understood by the most 
untutored. But is there any such wall of 
partition?. Looking at it from our 
pantheistic standpoint, all is God. If 
God is universal, man or any object that 
is part of him is God. Therefore, for 
man or matter to partake of the divine 
reality of the superior one of which it is 
a part, should not be thought strange, 
but rather eminently fitting. 

For this reascn the worship of neither 
material objects nor of ancestors is to be 
looked down on as inferior or uncivilized, 
Viewed from the pantheistic standpoint 
there is a deep underlying reason, It is 


that a concrete basis of faith is a mani- 


festation of a universal and infinite one. 
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The various ethnic faiths are parts of a 
universal faith. It is only by using the 
former as a ladder that one is able to 
penetrate the mysteries of the All-God. 
When one has already comprehended 
this he reverses the process and may say 
that universal faith in the All God has 
brought to light faith in the concrete, 
Really the two are one. Why should 
we differentiate as superior and inferior, 
high and low? On that account it is a 
great mistake for Christians, (forgetting 
the wide extent of idol worship in the 
past and present), being carried away by 
their contempt for so-called idolatry and 
uncivilized religions, to overlook the real 
meaning of the ethnic faiths. For our- 
selves we consider them an indispensible 
and necessary help for pressing into 
religion’s inner shrine, or an integral part 
of a universal faith. The view of the 
Christians is of no value whatever to us. 

Thus considering universal religion and 
ethnic faiths as one and the same thing, 
without distinction of higher and lower, 
inferior and superior, how shall what is 
superstition be distinguished? Among 
popular faiths there are certainly many 
that are to be rejected, e.g. those that are 
unreasonable in the light of natural law 
and scientific truth. Altho these super- 
stitious faiths have power equally with 
those that are sound, and are thus on the 
same plane, they are to be rejected simply 
on the ground of their superstition. 
However, tho we thus discriminate 
against superstition, in reality what is 
with one man superstition need not neces- 
sarily be so in the case of another. 
Consequently, without considering a 
man’s subjective circumstances, we can- 
not decide: the distincfion between a 
true and a superstitious faith is by no 
means clear cut. The truth is that in 
proportion to the diffusion of knowledge, 
superstition gradually retires. 

Therefore, putting other questions aside 
for the moment, is not ancestor worship 
superstition? No! No! If Shaka and 
Christ are real objects for our worship, 
why, for the same reasons, are not our 
ancestors suitable objects of worship? 
This view also is, with regard to the 
former so-called universal faiths, thoroly 
sound. 
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Moreover, speaking from the stand- 
point of our national feelings, ancestor 
worship cannot be disentangled from our 
national history : it is the marrow of our 
national morals and religion and must 
more and more be esteemed and sup- 
ported. Thru the seduction -of an im- 
ported faith to destroy the essence of such 
a national characteristic is no less than 
insane folly. Therefore, to worship and 
revere the ancestors of the Imperial 
House and of our loyal people, is very 
properly religious, and not at all inconsist- 
ent or in collision with a universal faith in 
God or Buddha. That is, we Japanese, 
while worshipping our ancestors and per- 
forming rites at the shrines, may on the 
other hand trust in Buddha and revere 
God (Christian) providing that in wor- 
ship, performing rites, and in prayers, we 
‘take care not to fall into that which is 
tawdry and superstitious, 

From the above fundamental considera- 
tions the senselessness of the policy of 
drawing a line between the shrines and 
religion is manifest,—still more so the 
mere trick of discerning between the 
shrines and religious Shinto. Such a dis- 
tinction only increases complications and 
offers no solution. The Christians are 
actually in hand to-hand conflict with the 
Government. Does not the belligerent 
attitude of the Shintoists show _ this. 
Therefore, the present policy should be 
changed. Shrines should be regarded as 
on the same plane as religions, and no 
lines of division be set up. In doing this 
there would be no fear of causing em- 
brassment to the Imperial House. Our 
national institutions are not weak things 
to be thrown into confusion by an im- 
ported faith. Our history of several 
thousand years is not to demonstrate that 
it can be successfully assimilated by a 


foreign religion. Especially is this 
so if one understands the relation 
between Buddhism and our national 


institutions, 

Conjecturing this and that, inconsider- 
ately distinguishing between this and that, 
will end only in inviting confusion: no 
good result can follow. In opinion and 
in policy, justice and impartiality should 
rule. We should have nothing to do 
with the patching up proposed for the 
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views and policies that have been handed 
down to us. 

Again and anew we urge the Christians 
to take the path trodden by the Budd- 
hists and conform to the national institu- 
tions or leave the country. If they 
cannot do this, there is no place for their 
wriggling here. Our people have awak- 
ened, have attained self-consciousness. 
There is now to be no room for the 
practice of Christian magic. If they do 
not wake up to their sin, later on the day 
of remorse will surely come. We warn 
them. 


H,. V. Si BEEKE. 


Editorial from the Keisei of Feb. Ist, 1915. 
—From the time years ago when a 
number of Christian pastors declined to 
bow before the Imperial photograph, the 
guestion of the conflict between Christian 
doctrine and our national institutions has 
never ceased to be a burning one, and it 
is only natural that the strictly theistic 
views held in Europe should harmonize 
with the doctrine of loyalty to our- 
Imperial house about like ice and fire. 
This difficulty is certainly not of recent 
origin. Nor would European countries 
be prepared to welcome religious ideas 
irreconcileable with their own national 
institutions. 

When the Christianity that arose in 
Judea passed over into England, it was 
Anglicized ; in Germany it was German- 
ized ; and on that account it is the power 
that it is in those countries to-day. But 
it would seem that it has been reserved 
for the Christian believers of our country 
to dislike and fear a conformation of 
Christianity to Japanese ideals,—an atti- 
tude which we quite fail to understand. 

Of course Christian people do not wish 
strength and expansion in our country, 
all very well, but if they do, it really 
seems wise, to say the least, that they 
should try to maintain harmony with our 
national institutions, and coalesce with our 
national characteristics. 

Last October at the Annual Meeting 
of the Kumiai Churches, that denomi- 
nation of which men like Ebina Danjo 
are the leading spirits, the question arose 
whether obeisance at the shrines was not 
religious in character. This: branch of 
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the church, since it, more than any other, 
has the marks of Japonicization, has been 
in general favor, and we, too, thinking 
the day of the success of a Japonicized 
Christianity at hand, were privately con- 
gratulating this body on its possibilities. 
But now the raising of such a question 
by these people would seem to indicate 
that the leaders in the Kumiai Annual 
Meeting wish to make out that if the 
going of our Japanese people to the 
shrines and praying for the prosperity of 
the state is a religious act, the Govern- 
ment was guilty of inconsistency in affirm- 
ing that such acts at the shrines were 
essentially not religious. 

To our mind, going to the shrines and 
praying for the prosperity of the country 
is an act transcending all religion, the 
necessary duty of the whole nation, the 
imperative expression of the loyal heart, 
a matter admitting of no doubt whatever. 
It seems to us that for one born in this 
our incomparable Empire to make pil- 
grimage to the ancestral tombs and thus 
make proof of his integrity, should be 
regarded as the most profound impulse 
of a loyal subject, an act far above all 
religious or denominational feeling, stand- 
ing in quite solitary pre-eminence. What 
reason can there be for criticizing, reject- 
ing or feeling repugnance at the ex- 
pression of this most prefect and most 
beautiful sentiment? call it worship, sup- 
plication or what you will. 

Whether obeisance at the shrines is 
a religious act or not is a question of no 
moment whatever. For a Japanese it is 
a universal feeling, a universal: act, far 
above anything merely religious, to be 
discharged in the face of force or com- 
pulsion, and not to be thought of as 
being on the low plane of expediency. 
More than that, the Government has 
already declared that ‘‘ Obeisance at the 
shrines is not a religious act,” and has 
done all it could to make the matter 
plain. Human power is, of course, not 
perfect, and why should a matter like 
this be required to be‘the only exception 
to the rule that even though it do its 
utmost the Government cannot carry out 
all its endeavors. 

Even Christian believers, granted that 
they are really Japanese, must understand 
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why our national institution of loyalty to 
the Imperial house, and the custom of 
ancestral worship, are not to be regarded 
or disregarded as convenience may dic- 
tate. ‘Regard your prince as a father ; 
Regard your subjects as_ children.” 
These precepts are at the same time the 
distinguishing mark of our national insti- 
tutions and the badge of our pre-eminence 
among the nations. Obeisance at the 
shrines is a simple expression of gratitude. 
It con‘ains no notion of salvation as 
understood in religions. Therefore, from 
the very start, worship at the shrines and 
religious faith which has the desire for 
future salvation as its object, must not be 
confused. Of course there are ignorant 
and unenlightened people who will ap- 
proach the shrines with very inferior and 
simply religious feelings in spite of all that 
even an omnipotent Government might 
do, However, this should be considered 
an anomoly, an exception. To make 
it the reason for a general regulation or 
heckling of the Government is hardly a 
gentlemanly proceeding. 

Now trust in one God, the creator, is 
a doctrine incompatible with ancestral 
worship, and unless there is some incon- 
sistency or reservation, Christian believers, 
on account of their narrow view of the 
divinity, are unconsciously impaled on 
the horns of a dilemma. The objects of 
worship at the nat‘onal shrines are our 
ancestors, and for us the motley worship 
indulged in by the common herd has no 
meaning. Granting a man any thought- 
fulness at all, how can he love himself 
and not love his country. And granting 
love for himself and country, it is plain 
that he must love and reverence his own 
ancestors and the founders of his country. 
Indeed is it not by such {a process of 
thought, by loving all things, that men 
come to love the one God? Is it not 
clear to those that believe in one God, 
creator of all, that our venerated ancestors 
also are of his creation? And surely a 
God of so exalted a character, will be 
pleased and satisfied that we venerate and 
worship the ancestors who have brought 
so many mercies and blessings to our 
people. As a result of the narrow inter- 
pretation by Christian people of their 
God, they not only belittle the shrines 
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sacred to the memory of their country’s 
heroes, but are fortunate if they escape 
the inconsistency of slandering the high 
personality of their own God. 

Under the religious freedom granted 
by our constitution, any religious faiths 
are, of course, permissable, but they 
must not be in opposition to our national 
institutions, and on that account European 
Christianity must be revised so it can co- 
exist with these institutions and harmonize 
with our national character. Therefore, 
to firmly establish a Japonicized Chris- 
tianity of this kind, is not this showing 
loyalty (chu) to ones country, and at the 
same time piety (£0) to the Heavenly 
Father? Is not this the mission of the 
Christian believers of this land ? 

However much freedom of faith may 
he plead, one must exclaim against the 
more than folly of the lack of discernment 
on the part of Christians in that they 
sanction senseless agitation and ignore the 
national institutions. If they were more 
discerning there would be no reason for 
them to declaim against obeisance at the 
shrines. 

When Confucianism came, and when 
Buddhism came, they speedily fused with 
our national institutions and coalesced 
with our national character. They gave 
us a Japonicized Confucianism, a Japoni- 
cized Buddhism, making thereby a con- 
tribution to the state and to the national 
character and attaining their present en- 
viable development and greatness. 

On reflection we find that from the 
beginnings of our nation, loyalty to the 
Imperial House and the custom of rever- 
ence for our ancestors, have worked 
together, and importations, too, have 
been measured according to the principle 
that what coalesces succeeds, what opposes 
fais, This principle obtains to-day. 
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We are not to be spoken of in the 
same breath with Rome that suffered its 
national fundamentals to be trodden under 
foot and obliterated by Grecian literature 
and culture. Therefore let us defend 
this principle, preserve this custom, and 
nourish our power to masticate and reject. 
The world is wide and its peoples are 
many, but this is our special characteristic, 
found in our country only. Let us thank 
our ancestors for it, hand it down to our 
descendents, and ever make it our boast, 
In accord with it Buddhism arose, and to 
it Confucianism owes its life. Why with 
Christianity alone should we be urged to 
coalesce, be forced to reconcile ourselves ? 

Therefore if even in the least degree it 
is desired that Christianity shall strike 
down its roots, influence the national mind, 
and thus prosper, it is necessary that 
plans should be made to reconcile it with 
our great national principles and customs. 
If to do this it be necessary to throw 
over the doctrine of a most high God; 
throw it over. If it be necessary to 
modify it; let it be modified. If it be 
possible to give it a conciliatory inter- 
pretation; it should be done. What use 
is there in procrastination and vacilla- 
tion ! 

If indeed one cannot be a Christian 
without coming into opposition, if only 
for a little, with the proper maintainance 
of this great and unchangeable principle, 


why should he suffer in doubt? Let him 
leave his Christianity. 
Men of the Christian faith! Whether 


a Buddhist, a Shintoist or a Christian, 
not for a moment should a man forget 
that he is a Japanese. Therefore we 
adjure you that asa Japanese you believe 
your Christianity, and as a Japanese you 
promulgate it. 


H. Vi. S. PEEKEHe 
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NEWS OF THE WORK 


The Kinjo Jogakko, Nagoya, of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission has 
received full government recognition. 

A special effort has been made this 
year in Tokushima Province to reach the 
thousands of worshippers attending the 
Buddhist and Shinto Festivals throughout 
the Province by means of tract distribution 
and evangelistic services. 

The young ladies of the Omi Mission 
recently held a most successful concert in 
the Gun Auditorium in aid of Belgian 
Relief. 

The first public Christian gathering 
ever held in Hachiman was recently held 
in the Theater. Adherents of the church 
asked that public efforts should be 
undertaken—through their help all pre- 
liminary arrangements were made—and 
earnest prayer-meetings were held in pre- 
paration. The meeting was most success- 
ful and by request of the Mayor and 
Principals of the Schools, speeches on 
Christianity were given at the schools on 
the following day. 

One enthusiastic meeting of the Salva- 
tion Army was held at the Wakyorakudo 
Hall, Kandabashi, Tokyo on March 15, 
when 196 new members 201 probationary 
members were received. It was announced 
that throughout Japan there were 422 
new members and 448 probationary. 
This represents the midwinter effort. 

At the early morning prayer meeting of 
the Free Methodist Mission in Osaka, on 


Mar. 13th, Mr. Ishikawaka Kentaro, on2 
of the young men in training there, 
passed away while praying. He was one 
of the most promising young men of his 
class. That he spent much time in 
prayer was evidenced by the fact that at 
the time of his death, a list of more than 
twenty persons for whom he was praying 
was found in his pocket. He had been 
instrumental in leading many to Christ. 
Towards the close of his prayer at the 
morning prayer meeting, he expressed a 
burden for the young men of Japan and 
with an earnest petition for their salvation 
passed to his reward. 

On March 20 took place the Com- 
mencement Exercises of the Doshisha. 
The graduates numbered 34 women and 
99 men. The principal address was 
given by Dr. Nitobe. Governor Omori 
honoured the occasion by his presence. 
There are now 1133 students enrolled in 
the Doshisha. 

Kwassui Jo Gakko celebrated its 35th 
Universary on March 25. Out-of-town 
guests taking part in the celebration 
were : — Bishop Harris, Dr. Harada of 
the Doshisha, and Mr..S. Toyama of 
Kyushu Gakuin. Miss Russell, the 
founder of the school, was the center of 
the celebration, 

Very many alumnae, graduates of the 
College Department, were in attendance. 
120 guests, Japanese and foreign, were at 
the banquet given by the school. 


PERSONALS 


Bishop and Mrs. McKim returned from a six 
weeks’ trip to Honolulu by the Zenyo Alaru on 
March 23rd. 

On March roth. at Pangbourne, England, Miss G. 
R. Watney, late of the Tokyo Y. W.C. A., was united 
in marriage to Mr. J.G. Barclay. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barclay expect to arrive in Japan in June to take up 
missionary work in connection with the C, M. S. 

Miss Estelle Lumpkin of the Southern Presbyterian 
‘Mission, has been located in Tokushima to begin 


work on the completion of her course at the Tokyo 
Language School. 

Mr. L. C. M. Smythe of the same Mission who has 
also been in Language School during the past two 
years, will take up regular evangelistic work at 
‘Toyohashi at the end of the spring term. 

Mr. J. Cowe of Kobe has been appointed teacher of 
English at the C.M.S. Momoyama Middle. School, 
Osaka. : 

Mr. Murray Buxton, eldest son of Rev. B, F, 
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Buxton, sailed for England on April Ist to join the 
new English volunteer army. Three of Mr. Buxton’s 
sons have now enlisted in different capacities, 

Among those who will leave Japan in the near 
future are the following : 

Miss H. J. Head of the C. M. S., Hamada, leaves 
for England April 29th. 

The Misses Stowe of Kobe College and Miss 
Griswold of Maebashi sail for U. S. July roth. 

Rey. D. I. Grover and family of Kyoto sail for 
America June 30th. 

Miss Elinor Pedley sails on June 25th, to enter 
Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont., Canada. 

Bishop Howard left for America on Mar. 2oth. 
Miss Ellen Moore sailed by the same boat for home. 

Mr. Joseph Elkinton of Philadelphia Pa. and Mr. 
Isaac Mason of England, for over twenty years a 
missionary in West China, are visiting among Friends 
in Japan. They expect to attend the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Friends at Minato, Ibaraki Ken, April 15 
and shortly after go on to West China. Mr. Mason 
after accompanying Mr. Elkinton on a tour of the mis- 
sions there will take up work with the Christian 
Literature Society in Shanghai. ‘ 

Rev. F. W. Kennedy of the Canadian Anglican 
Mission has been kept in Canada for work among 
Japanese in Vancouver and is now living at 1700 
Barclay Street in that city. 

Rey. R. M. Millman and family, of the same mis- 
sion returned from Canada by the Chima on March 
11th and is now at his post in Toyohashi. 

Miss Sarah J. Rees of the America Episcopal Mis- 
sion has been removed from Kanazawa to Sendai. 
Her present address is 11 Higashi Ich’bancho, 
Sendai. 

The address of Rey. and Mrs. C. E. Robinson, is 
801 7th Avenue Joplin, Missouri, U.S. A. 

Prof. W. E. Hoffsommer and family left for 
furlough on the S. S. Manchuria on March ist. Their 
home address is 322 S. 17th St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

Rey. E. R. Miller, D. D., has much improved in 
health and is well enough to visit the home churches. 
His address is Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

Rey. W. H. Demarest who went home by reason of 
illness is also very much better and is attending to 
some work in New York. 

Mrs. H. V. S. Peeke returned to Japan at the end 
of January. She is in greatly improved health. She 
returned by way of Parkville, Mo., and found her 
three children contented and happy. 

Mrs. Pieters is planning to leave Oita for the Uni'ed 
States during the Spring. She will accompany her 
daughter Gertrud: whose age now requires her return 
to the home land. She will be present at the gradu- 
ation of her daughters Ruth and Dorothy at Hope 
College, Holland, Mich, and return to Japan at the 
end of the year. During her absence her daughter 
Mary will attend the Kobe School for For_ign 
Children. 

Mrs, H. K. Miller, whose condition is mu h 
Brored left the Battle Creek Sanitarium on Feb. 
sth. 

Rev. S. W. Rider and wife, at p:esent studying the 
language in Tokyo, have been assigned to Kurume, 
and will take up their residence there at the beginning 
of September. 

Miss Lucy B. Monday has resigned from her Mission 
and expects to return to the United States about the 
middle of April. 

The Misses Bigelow will go on furlough about 
July tst. 

Mrs. C, A. Bachelder of Kyoto is slowly recovering 
from a severe illness. 
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Rey. W. J. Cuthbert, is seriously ill in Kyoto, 

Mr. & Mrs. L. S. G. Miller, Lutheran arrived in 
Nagasaki by the Manchuria. ‘They will live at Saga 
till their Fukuoka house is completed. 

Miss Minnie K. Hessler of the F. M. Mission return- 
ed from furlough March 13th, on the S. S. China. 
Her address for the present will be, Sumoto, Awaji. 

Miss Margaret Matthew returned from furlough 
February 24. 

Dr. and Mrs, Fred Baker, parents of Miss M. C, 
Baker, are returning to Japan for a short time, after a 
visit to the Philippines and other places. 

Miss Anna Hartshorne has returned to Miss Tsuda’s 
School after an absence in America of nearly a year. 

Dr. J. H. Frankling, Secretary American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Scciety, expects to arrive in Kobe, 
on his return trip, from China, April 13th, on the 
Manchuria, 


Born 


Born at Tennoji, Osaka, March 26th, to Rey. and 
Mrs, J. A. Foote, a son, Kenneth Charles, 


$ 


Deaths 


The death occurred in Seoul early in March of 
Mrs. Brockman, mother of Messrs. Fletcher and Frank 
Brockman of the Y. M.C. A. 

Frederick Bennett the three year old son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry. J. Bennett of Tottori was drowned 
March 8th. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Cross and 
the War 

An American who is working among 
the prisoners of war and the soldiers in 
France writes that ina recent concert at 
one of the hospitals the selection which 
stirred the men most profoundly was 
Faure’s “ Crucifixion ;’ for these men, at 
grips with death, are driven back instinc- 
tively to Him who through death brought 
life and immortality to light. The same 
longing for the central realities embodied 
in the cross is said to be sweeping like a 
wave over the non-combatants in the 
churches all over England and Germany. 

Is it not more than a coincidence that 
once again the cross towers sublime over 
all the wrecks of time? When men are 
brought face to face with the naked 
reality of sin as it appears in the hatred 
and savagery of war, then, as never 
before, the self-sacrificing love of God in 
Christ stands out in its elemental majesty. 
Then doctrines of the atonement seem 
like idle tallx, but the consciousness of sin 
and the yearning of men’s hearts for 
forgiveness impel them irresistibly toward 
Christ and Him crucified. 


The war will not have happened in 


vain if it shall have changed complacent 
lip-Christians, still dead in sin, into new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. As a German 


friend has just written in a personal letter : 
“This war throws us upon God more 
than upon anything else, and here is our 
very great hope. Where sin is powerful 
His grace is even more powerful. It is - 
good that we have been led to grief and 
sorrow. We ought to have grieved for 
our own and mankind’s sin much more 
also before the war. Would God that we 
could preserve the painful sense of res- 
ponsibility even after the war is over. It 
will be most necessary then.” And an 
Englishman writes : ‘‘ We have been made 
very conscious of the world’s pain and 
sin, though perhaps that burden, as God 
bears it, is no heavier now than in our 
selfish and worldly days of peace.’ Does 
this sound morbid? Is it not rather 
Christ-like? Is it not filling up on our 
part the sufferings of Christ, “seeing his 
royalty in his crown of thorns?” 

These paragraphs are penned by a 
neutral, and he feels that one of the grave 
perils of this time to neutrals is the 
temptation to stand by in self-righteous 
complacency while Christ passes on 
toward Golgotha. The American people 
are in as great moral danger as those who 
are at war, God forbid that they should 
lift pharisaic hands of horror at other 
men’s sins, and surrender themselves the 


‘more unreservedly to worldliness, or to 
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the dead level of respectable piety, miss- 
ing entirely that. purging cf soul which 
promises to be such a compensating 
blessing to the belligerent peoples. 
Removed as we in Japan are from the 
immediate stress and horror of the war, 
it is particularly easy for us not to hear 
the call to vicarious suffering. When one 
member suffers all the other members 
must suffer with it or be convicted of 
gross selfishness. Mr. Mott is reported 
to have aged perceptibly on account of 
his visit to Europe last October when he 
went to keep German and British mis- 
sionary leaders from schism. He went as 
an ambassador 
persuade men to be reconciled to God 
and to one another, and he came back 
bearing the marks of Christ. Sin-bearing 
costs beyond anything else in the world ; 
but it is the glory of the Christian servant 
as it is of his Lord and Master. 


Our Part in the 
Evangelistic Campaign 

The collection of reports and opinions 
of the National Evangelistic Campaign the 
first instalment of which appears in this 
issue invites the thoughtful attention of all 
Christian workers. It is to be hoped that 
criticism will eliminate any elements of 
waste or weakness and make the move- 
ment more effective than ever. But it is 
to the greatness of the movement that we 
must keep our eyes open. All the con- 
ditions seem ripe for a wide religious up- 
heaval in Japan. Spiritual unrest, vaccil- 
lation, discontent and longing are felt 
and noticed everywhere. The people 
need help and know it. Now the Church- 
es of Christ rise to offer it to the nation, 
What presumption it is to do this unless 
we are very sure of our Lord and his 
power and also are burdened to the very 
earth with concern for those whom we 
are trying to bring to Him. This evan- 
gelistic campaign should be a crystallizing 
point for all the spiritual needs and 
aspirations of the people wherever it 
moves. But how can it be unless the 
local churches are ready for miracles and 
claiming them,—- unless they prepare in a 
‘baptism of fire and blood’’ before the 
meetings, and spend themselves in service 
after them? And how can the churches 


on behalf of Christ to 
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ever be brought to do this unless we get 
under the load ourselves. There are 
times when God visits a people who are 
prepared, and in a few. short months 
moves them forward whole generations. 
But never without some praying hearts 
who can be depended on to see the thing 
through. Shall this be such a time? 
Perhaps God is looking to us for the 
answer. His working may depend on us. 
This does not mean that we shall be leaders 
in the movement. There are enough of 
these already, mostly Japanese pastors 
and laymen, and they are doing their 
work well. It means that we should cave 
a great deal, and pray and wait, and work 
in the most humble ways, if perchance 
we may be found at our place when 
the moment of opportunity comes. For 
come it surely shall, and in far larger 
measure than we now dare to hope. 


Developments in 
the Campaign 

The campaign bids fair to be the Break 
est event in the history of the Japanese 
church since the century began, Already 
it surpasses the Taikyo Dendo movement 
of Igor in the numbers engaged, in 
the power and primacy of the Japanese 
leaders, in the close unity of various 
schools and degominations. 

It is always dangerous to dissect a 
living thing, and this campaign is alive, 
We must beware of negative criticism, but 
appreciative analysis is always wholesome. 
It is in such a spirit that the symposium 
on the campaign has been compiled by 
Mr. Saunby. The reports given in this 
issue cover only a small part of the 
Emp:re and generalizations cannot be 
drawn until more data has been presented, 
for example, from the largest cities where 
some of the most effective work has been 
done. But it is profitable to study the 
reports from the smaller cities where the 
weaknesses stand out more glaringly. 

One of the most striking features of 
the campaign thus far has been the 
resourcefulness of the Japanese leaders. 
In Tokyo and Kyoto advertisements of 
meetings have been displayed in the 
electric tram cars for the first time. 
Street preaching has been given a tre- 
mendous impetus. In Kyoto, for instance, 
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Editorial 


a band of Doshisha students paraded the 
streets behind an Episcopal clergyman 


who bore a banner advertising the meet- | 


ings ! 

Another idea, not original with Japan 
but utilized here in connection with evan- 
gelism for the first time, is the assembling 
of educators and public men by means of 
banquets. Like similar occasions in 
Western lands these banquets are chiefly 
to establish personal contact between 
Christians and non-Christians in order that 
the personal appeal may later be made 
more effective in private. Two cases 
of personal work growing out of the 
banquet at the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo which we happen to know of, 
in themselves are enough to justify the 
occasion, 


Newspaper 
Evangelism 

The most striking development has 
been the newspaper evangelism. To be 
sure this had been successfully demon- 
strated by Mr. Pieters, a voice crying in 
the wilderness of Oita, lo, these three 
years. But the energy with which the 
plan was carried out by the Japanese 
committee in Tokyo, and now in. Kyoto 
and Osaka; is worthy of all praise. On 
April 20th, the last day of the newspaper 
campaign, ten of the leading dailies in 
Tokyo printed a three column presenta- 
tion of Christianity written by Pastors 
Kozaki and Uemura. It was straight 
from the shoulder. On that morning 5co 
Christians gathered before seven o’clock 
at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
building and after prayer, took 30,000 
‘eopies of these papers and distributed 
them all over the capital. 

The Christian Literature Society is 
rising to the occasion by publishing a 
special series of one sen tracts on The 
Bible, The Essentials of Christianity, and 
other topics; 270,000 of the first have 
already been sold. It is a day of expect- 
ing and attempting great things. 


“City Versus 


Country” 


This phase of the everpresent problem 
of evangelistic work will no doubt occur 
to our readers as they follow the stimu- 
7 \ 
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lating contributions to the subject of 
Rural Evangelism now appearing in our 
columns, and it is very right that it 
should comé up again and again as 
mission work progresses and conditions 
change. Why can we not think and tall 
without making comparisons between the 
city ‘and the village work? As _ in- 
dividuals we can and should realize that a 
man’s cup of opportunity will be brim- 
ming over equally whether he dips into 
the life of an obscure village or of a 
capital. But still that does not help a 
mission or a home Board when it looks at 
fifty million Japanese people unevangel- 
ized, and then has, to match the task, a 
mere handful of alien-born men and 
women through whom to send _ the 
message. The laborers are so pitifully 
few that not one can be spared to work 
where his life will not count to the very 
utmost in the total plan. This plan 
includes a threefold ideal:—the direct 
presentation to every living person in 
Japan of Jesus Christ in an_ intelligible 
way; the impregration of Japanese 
society with Christian standards of 
thought and feeling and action; and the 
rooting of a Japanese Christian Church 
adequate of itself to form the propagating 
center for the Kingdom of God _ in 
Japan. 

Is it not urgent that every Christian 
body operating in this country shall make 
up its mind as to which phase needs the 
greatest emphasis at this stage of develop- 
ment, and also. which one should receive 
the preponderance of the foreign mis- 
sionary’s effort? For after all, our first 
business is to ascertain where -we as 
foreign missionaries can best help on the 
great plan. In the entire task we form so 
small a part that the place of duty for us 
may-be one, the strategic quality of which 
is both temporary and local ;—it is never- 
theless our place and must be found and 
occupied. We are not’Japanese workers 
and the work of the Boards is not the 
work of the Japanese Church, It is for 
us to study closely the present needs and 
our present qualifications and then to 
make our work fit, no matter what over- 
hauling may be necessary. 

This means the raising of the question : 
Is the city work (obviously wise in the 
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early days) still the point of emphasis ? 
Or should we go to the villages? Is our 
pattern to be learned from Jesus who 
came not to bring news to men so much 
as to bring Himself and to imprint his life 
ona few chosen ones, or from Paul who 
had his Master's message to carry and 
scattered it broadcast through the ever 
widening channels of influence that 
radiated from the cities of the Roman 
Empire? To compare the zztrinsic value 
of city and country work would be as 
fruitless as to compare the value of a 
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steamship and a railway train, But in 
any given case one or the other must 
have more present value and importance. 
It is a study of this present importance 
that.we urge. 

At the same time in the light of the 
able symposium on Rural Work edited 
by Mr. Vories, it is clear that there is 
need also for a fuller consideration of what 
might be termed the science or methodo- 
logy of rural work. On both these 
aspects of the rural problem we earnestly 
invite correspondence and articles. 


‘PAPERS FOR WAR TIME” 


The “ Papers for War Time”’ of which 
the one on P. 202 is No. 5, are being written 
by various Englishmen under the editorial 
direction of Rev. Wm. Temple, M. A. 
They are a fine attempt to interpret the 
moral and spiritual meaning of the war. 

Each Paper is preceded by a statement 
which is so eminently Christian that we 
reproduce it almost entire. 

“We believe. 

“That the war is an outcome and a 
revelation of the un-Christian principles 
which have dominated the life of Western 
Christendom, and of which both the 
Church and the nation have need to 
repent ; 

“‘ That followers of Christ, as members 
of the Church, are linked to one another 
in a fellowship which transcends all divi- 
sions of nationality or race ; 

“ That the Christian duties of love and 


forgiveness are as binding in time of was 
as in time of peace ; 

“That Christians are bound to recog- 
nize the insufficiency of mere compulsion 
for overcoming evil and to place supreme 
reliance upon spiritual forces and in 
particular upon the power aud method of 
the Cross ; 

“That only: in proportion as Christian 
principles dictate the terms of settlement 
will a real and lasting peace be secured ; 

“ That it is the duty of the Church to 
make an altogether new effort to realize 
and apply to all the relations of life its 
own positive ideal of brotherhood and 
fellowship ; 

“That with God all things are possi- 
ble.” 


These Papers are on sale at Kyo Bun 
Kwan, Tokyo, ten sez a copy. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


A Symposium Compiled By Rey. JOHN W, SAUNBY, Kanazawa 


A circular letter was sent to a large 
number of missionaries and Japanese 
Christian workers residing in places where 
the Evangelistic Campaign has already 
been in operation :— 

“At the request of the Board of 
Editors of the Japan EvANGELIST we are 
undertaking to prepare a symposium on 
the National Union Evangelistic Campaign 
now in progress, so as to present to the 
Christian community the exact state of 
the case, and that from the standpoint of 
those who reside and work in the different 
communities where the Campaign has 
already been in operation. We will be 
exceedingly grateful, therefore, if you, in 
the midst of press of work, could find 
time to help us along he lines indicated 
in the following questions : ’”— 

Then follow a number of questions 
covering various phases of the campaign 
and concluding thus: “Kindly go out- 
side these questions and express yourself 
very candidly in relation to the whole 
movement, its strength and wealkxnessess, 
and how, in your judgment, the methods 
of work could be improved. What we 
want is unvarnished truth, honest. state- 
ment pro and con, and everything that 
will give the readers of the Evangelist a 
vision with a true perspective.” 

Our purpose is to let our corres- 
pondents speak for themselves, but for the 
sake of brevity, repetition will be avoided, 
and the answers to certain of these 
questions dealt with in a sentence or two. 

As to the raising of finances, the ans- 
wers reveal, for the most part, good 
business methods and an adequacy of 
funds to meet all local expenses. While 
little enthusiasm in giving was in evidence, 
the movement has not been retarded by 
lack of support and it has been greatly 
facilitated by open-hearted  entertain- 
ment of visiting speakers in the homes 
of the people. From a couple of sources 
there is a complaint that while the 
missionary had already contributed 
liberally to the central fund he was called 


upon to assist in the local expenses. 
Indeed, in one case the contribution of 
the missionary turned the tide and saved 
the local campaign from absolute failure ; 
but, so far as these reports go, this is an 
isolated case. On the other hand, in 
instance after instance the missionary has 
held aloof, financially, and let the burden 
of local expenses rest wholly where it 
chiefly belongs. 

Music and other subsidiary means have 
apparently been negligible quantities. In 
one case where something of this kind was 
proposed it was found that the majority 
present had no use for what was dubbed 
“ gayagaya method.” It seems to us, 
from a careful perusal of all the reports 
that a little more “ gayagaya” would 
have proved beneficial in letting the 
general public know that something was 
doing. Onthe other hand, we may rest 
assured that the Japanese Church is not 
at all lacking in dignified respectability. 

We are exceedingly thankful for the 
hearty responses to the above circular. 
And yet it may happen that some of the 
resports do not fully represent the 
situation. If so, we will be glad to 
receive supplementary or corrective state- 
ments. 

We will now start with Aomori in the 
north and take the line toward the 
Capital. 

Aomori. Presbyterians and Methodists 
co-operating. Prayer meetings at five 
o’clock every morning for two weeks 
before the campaign.> Also a monthly 
union prayer meeting and periodical union 
Sabbath morning services, formerly in 
operation, were revived and the members 
of the two churches consequently drawn 
into a closer co-operation, Under the 
auspices of the mayor of the city and the 
editors of two of the newspapers a 
reception meeting was held to which the 
common people as well as the officials 
were invited. Indeed all the audiences 
were representative of all classes of 
society. 
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As to the character of the addresses, 
at meetings held for the teachers and 
students of the various schools as well 
as for post office and railway officials the 
appeal was to the intellect, while those 
given at the mass meetings in the 
theatre and in the churches were evan- 
gelistic and spiritual. The attendance at 
all the meetings was very fine. After the 
campaign, meetings were held weekly for 
the benefit of inquirers of whom some 
were baptised. 

Another appreciable result was the 
quickening of the faith of Christians, An 
example is given of a young woman 


baptised ten years ago who had grown so * 


indifferent as to neglect all religious 
service and to become seemingly utterly 
callous. She was led, however, to attend 
the meetings, and since then her faith has 
been revived and she seems another 
person. At intervals since the campaign 
special services have been held and still 
more inquirers have been added. 

The only suggestion given is as follows : 
“Tf such a campaign were being conducted 
again I think it would be better to have 
meetings in the churches only and fora 
longer period, while the preaching should 
be wholly of a spiritual and evangelistic 
character.” 

YONEZAWA. On account of a sudden 
change of plan on the part of the Central 
Committee adequate preparations for 
the campaign were out of the question. 
Only three union prayer meetings were 
held, and while the spirit of unity was 
stimulated to some extent, yet the atmos- 
phere was not what one would have 
wished. A reception for the speakers, 
mass meetings in the theatre and in 

‘the churches were well attended. The 
audiences were for the most part composed 
of the intellectual and educated classes of 
the community, and there is no dout that 
the community was influenced to the 
extent of breaking down prejudice and 
doubt. Seventy eight names were handed 
in as inquirers, and they were divided up 
among the churches in accordance with in- 
dividual choice. However, the most of 
these turned out to be Primary School 
boys, so that the results in inquirers can- 
not be said to be satisfactory, 

Our correspondent thinks that it would 
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have been better if the addresses had been 
more distinctively evangelistic. It seemed 
to him that the speakers underrated the 
audiences as to their preparedness for the 
Christian message. 

Ursunomiya. Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Church of Christ parti- 
cipating. Union prayer meetings held by 
way of preparation ; also placards posted, 
dodgers distributed and one thousand six 
hundred letters of invitation sent out. 
Mass meetings were held for the general 
public, as well as meetings for the teachers 
and students of the various schools, 
together with a meeting for railway men 
and a social mecting for the discussion of 
the Japanese-American question. Some 
thirty inquirers were enrolled, and there 
is no doubt that the campaign, exercised 
an immense influence in clearing away 
doubts and dispelling misunderstandings 
in the minds of the people. In following 
up the work of the campaign, inquirers 
were visited and instructed in the funda- 
mentals of Christianity and several of 
them were brought to the light. 

By way of criticism we have the 
following: ‘TI think the Kyodo Dendo 
beneficial, but I hope the evangelistic _ 
note in the addresses will be struck more 
forcibly.” Another correspondent ex- 
presses regret that the limitations of 
finance and of the number of high grade 
workers has resulted in having meetings 
only in Utsunomiya in a province of a 
million souls. Jt would seem from this 
and other reports that the Campaign is 
but touching the fringe of the evangelistic 
problem in this land, 

Marpasur, endo (evangelism) minus 
the £yodo (co-operation) here. One 
correspondent puts it thus: “ The vari- 
ous denominations of this district prefer 
working independently, for though we 
sympathise greatly with cach other, there 
are yet differences which must be 
emphasised,” Another writes.—‘‘ Frank- 
ly, we in this region are not in a position 
to say much about co operative moye- 
ments, as outside of the Episcopal Church 
which does not join the movement, the 
work 
ception of one place—Presbyterian.” We ~ 
will, therefore, give the salient features re- 
ported ffom these denominational sources, 
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was Congregational with the ex- - 
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The report from the Congregational 
wing gives the broader outlook over the 
work in Gumma Ken. In addition to 
special prayer meetings by way of 
preparation, earnest Christian workers 
engaged in visiting on behalf of those 
who had grown cold and careless. The 
audiences at the different meetings varied 
according to the locality. .In Maebashi, 
officials, educational people, business men 
and women were pretty. well balanced ; in 
other places farmers well in evidence ; 
while still another place reports young 
men and women inthe majority. As to 
the influence of the meetings, represen- 
tative people of all classes were reached 
and a wave of new light on Christianity 
was spread over the community. 

The addresses differed little from those 
given at any series of special meetings. 
Some were Out and out evangelistic, and 
others were of a more _ introductory 
character. One local minister complains 
of a lack of harmony in the addresses, 
and hopes:that in the next campaign the 
speakers will consult beforehand and their 
addresses have a definite. aim, and not 
result in a hodgepodge of new and old, 
conservative and liberal, evangelistic and 
philosophical, To induce inquiry church 


*“ members brought in acquaintances to a 


certain extent. After enrolment the 
inquirers were called on at their homes 
and also brought to church for. special 
services. 

On the Anglican side, addresses were 
given by professors and students form the 
Divinity School in Tokyo and were 
arranged on a given system and might be 


called dogmatic: the doctrine of God, 


His scheme of redemption, the coming of 
the Saviour, His life and teaching and the 
establishment of the Church. Cards 
were distributed in the audiences in order 
to get in touch with inquirers and these 
are being visited. 

The following is offered by way of 
criticism: ‘I should say, there is, on 
the whole, too much preaching in the 
average places, too great a desire for 
crowds, too much ‘ Come and get saved’ 
idea rather than giving the people some- 
thing doctrinal, something that they can 
take away and think over and compare 
with the paucity of their Buddhism and 


- 
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Shinto, Too many are taken in without 
being taught that Christianity is difficult, 
hard and exacting ; and hence the failures 
one so often finds.” 

Takasaki. The distinctive features of 
the campaign here are as follows :—A 
blind man contributed three vex and fifty 
sen, the income of several days work, to 
the funds of the campaign. In another 
case, a young man, who was called away 
and consequently could not work in the 
campaign, gave ten ye out of his funds 
for traveling. These examples greatly 
stimulated the zeal of the members in 
contributing. There was a lack of the 
evangelistic note and of harmony in the 


addresses. The speakers did not remain 
after their addresses to converse with 
inquirers. No sooner was one address 


ended than the speaker left, and another 
speaker appeared. They were too 
hurried. The campaign could not be 
followed up on account of the approach 
of the general elections and the consequent 
diversion of interest. 

“There is a-proverb in Japan that a 
defeated general has no right to talk 
about military tactics, but let me say,-— 
No matter how carefully preparations are 
made, if some speakers tallx about science, 
some about morals and some about 
current events, the effect cannot be 
expected to be great. Places like Joshu 
are not far from Tokyo, so that speakers 
of a high grade can be procured any time, 
and so if the campaign addresses are only 
a series of lectures, the movement cannot 
be regarded as a special evangelistic 
campaign.” 

Awnnaka, Josuu, Three meetings were 
held, but they did not differ much from 
the ordinary, and the appeal was rather 
to the moral consciousness than to the 
intellect. _ One speaker discussed the 
Japanese-American problem, but was not 
as interesting as had been anticipated. 
Then, too, the powerful preachers were 
all sent to the cities, so that our meetings 
did not come up even to the ordinary 
special services when distinguished speak- 
ers come. Such being the case our 
church people could not be made to feel 
much interest inthe campaign. However, 
after the campaign six or seven meetings 
were held with the result that in one 
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village an influential man was converted 
and the church put on a firm basis. 

Hiratcut, JosHu. The report shows 
careful preparations and good meetings, 
although a manifest lack of harmony in 
the subjects presented. The movement 
has been followed up by special services 
and the instruction of inquirers. A 
suggestion: Better and smaller number 
of speakers who could continue the 
meetings over a longer period of time, 
with different meetings for different classes 
of hearers for whom the speakers would 
be adapted, 

NAGANO, SHINSHU, reports strong 
evangelistic note struck more forcibly and 
frequently than at any previous series of 
meetings. The appeal was to all phases 
of human life. Printed slips with blanks 
for names and addresses were distributed 
in all the meetings. These were handed 
to the pastors of the different churches. 
The final meetings of the series were 
more especially for such as had thus 
indicated a desire to know more of 
Christian teaching, and later special 
meetings were held for the seekers. In 
some cases a division of these seekers was 
made among the workers for the purpose 
of calling on them. Where this was 
faithfully done a fair proportion of earnest 
inquirers were obtained and subsequently 
a number of baptisms have been reported 
from several localities, so that on the whole 
there was a definite advance in the way of 
results as compared with previous efforts. 

The following criticism emphasises a 
hint dropped in one of the reports already 
given. ‘It was announced from the out- 
set that this was to be a movement to 
reach the unevangelized towns, villages 
and rural districts. But as a matter of 
fact it never got that far. Had the 
stronger churches’ leading pastors and 
strong men among the laymen forgotten 
their own little needs, and been willing to 
go out with the country missionaries and 
evangelists to the outlying places and 
done pioneer work, I believe we would 
have seen far greater results, and I 
believe the larger churches in the cities 
would have been ereatly blessed and 
strengthened in doing this work, 

“ Again, in financing this work in the 
country districts I believe the burden 
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falls too heavily on the missionary. In 
some cases a missionary is associated with 
from one to six weak, struggling churches, 
They are assessed per capita for 
the Central Fund and the local expenses 
of entertainment and renting large build- 
ings for meetings. All this comes com- 
paratively high and the missionary 
working with them is anxious to have 
all the help possible out in his remote 
region so he encourages his Japanese 
brethren to go on with the preparations. 
In three cases the local committee was 
on the eve of dissolution and about to 
telegraph to Tokyo their withdrawal ; 
but a missionary urged them to go on 
promising that he would see them 
through. In every one of these cases 
the financial problem was the ‘lion in the 
way.’. 

“The primary object of this move- 
ment was the unevangelized villages of 
Japan. [More accurately, one of the 
objects.| Then why was a large portion 
of the money and effort expended in the 
larger cities where the Gospel has been 
preached the longest? While we do 
things in the ordinary way we need not 
expect extraordinary results.” 

MarsusHiro, SuinsHu. In this town _ 
there is but one church at work and in 
this the usual special prayer meetings 
were held by way of preparation. One 
public meeting was held, and, as the next 
day was Sunday, there was the usual 
morning service, and in the afternoon 
another public meeting attended by 
quiet simple people, who were quite 
acquainted with Christianity. One speaker 
gave a strong evangelistic address, one 
appealed to the intellect, and one talked 
only of his tour through Manchuria, 
Formosa and Korea. No attempt was 
made to get in touch with inquirers and 
there are no visible results of the 
campaign. 

Marsumoro, SuHinsuu. One exceed- 
ingly meagre report from this city indi- 
cates that the campaign consisted of two 
well attended lecture meetings at which 
strong evangelistic addresses were deliver- 
ed. No special efforts to garner in in- 
quirers, hence no visible results. We 
would be exceedingly glad to receive 
something more definite on this point. 
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UrEpA, Suinsou. Reports thorough- 


going union meetings with full prepara-. 


tions and an earnest effort to gather in 
inquirers. Meetings well attended with 
students in the majority. The addresses 
given were good but not out and out 
evangelistic, and while there were not the 
results anticipated yet backsliders have 
been reclaimed, and interest in Christian 
work revived. 

The following criticism is, we think, 
worth while. ‘My opinion is that they 
tried to do too much in a given time. 
It was like a fash. Had the same number 
of speakers been spread over more time, 
much better results would have been 
obtained. For instance, afternoon meet- 
ings would have been much better attended 
had they been on different days, because 
many wanted to attend in the evening who 
not could be so much away from home 
in one day. We all felt that had we had 
three evenings or two afternoons and two 
evenings, many more might have been 
able to attend than was possible with the 
four meetings in one day.” 

Nucata. Preparatory meetings held 
for five months. During a month 
previous to the campaign union meet- 
ings were held weekly, and the spirit 
of fellowship was excellent. In the very 
comprehensive programme of meetings 
held, Christianity was widely advertised, 
prejudices were somewhat removed, many 
were impressed with the reasonableness 
and power of Christianity and some few 
became seekers or took a decided stand. 
The addresses were varied in character, 
but, for the most part, emphasised the 
essentials and prepared the way for 
pressing decision which was done in con- 
nection with most of the meetings. 
About thirty handed in their names 
signifying their intention to become active 
inquirers, This was followed up by 
sending a notification to each inquirer to 
meet at the church of his choice at a 
specified date to talk things over. Three 
quarters of the number finally presented 
themselves and over half have already 
joined the Church, 

As a union movement the campaign 
ended with the one series of meetings, 
but one church at least followed up the 
work with a similar campaign with results 
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even larger than those of the union move- 
ment. It was a case of striking while the 
iron was hot, The report concludes : 

“1 have no inclination to criticise the 
meetings either pro or con, 1 cannot say 
that things could have been done any 
better. The preparation by prayer was 
well done; the spirit was excellent and 
the getting together of the different 
churches was one of the best results of 
the campaign. It seems to me that 
power might have been gained if the 
speakers had not been so many and if 
they had been moved about less fre- 
quently. The campaign, in the way it was 
conducted, lacked unity and progress to 
a great climax,” 

Mvrakaml, Ecuico. The report from 
this point is good. The following isa real 
contribution :—“ We did nothing special 
following the campaign, but we continued 
the evangelistic work slowly and steadily. 
This year an evangelistic party was 
formed consisting of nine members. The 
church membership and inquirers were 
divided into nine parts and each of the 
leaders took charge of one division and 
visited and prayed with each one thus 
placed under his care. The nine leaders 
held a consultation once a month in the 
house of the pastor. During two weeks 
from March 29 we carried on special 
evangelistic work, holding meetings every 
day and every night. The result was 
that sixteen persons were baptized. We 
may, therefore, regard the Kyodo Dendo 
campaign held last year as a preliminary 
movement to this special evangelistic 
work. 

“ At any rate, I think the Ayodo Dendo 
helpful even if it is only carried on for 
two or three days; but it is unreasonable 
to wish to see results immediately after 
the effort. Whether such a campaign 
ends in failure or not depends upon the 
determination and attitude of the pastor 
and :church members. If the members 
are burning with the spirit of evangelism ; 
if they pray for every inquirer and take 
pains to take him to the church meetings, 
and if the speakers are fervent preachers 
of a high grade and preach the Gospel, 
and are careful not to dwell on matters of 
no importance, then we need not fear 
failure.” 
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Takata, Ecuico. Preparations great- 
ly hindered by the initial lack of unity. 
among the denominations at work and by 
sudden changes in the date of the meet- 
ings made by the Central Committee. 
However, an earnest and _ influential 
worker from Niigata came and visited his 
friends in the schools of higher grade, 
banks and newspaper offices and_ invited 
them to attend the services. This proved 
most effective. The audiences, for the 
most part, of the middle classes. No 
attempt was made to get in touch with 
inquirers, although, as a result of the 
campaign, some came of their own 
accord. 
evangelistic appeal inthe addresses. The 
line of argument was that a healthy 
development of society is founded upon 
religious faith. 

This report concludes with,—“ In such 
a place as Takata where the Church is 
very weak, it is important that the power 
of the Christian Church should be shown 
to the people by carrying on the 
Campaign very energetically, and for that 
purpose the Central Committee should 
donate much money. ‘The energy of the 
attack depends largely upon the amount 
of donation from the Central Committee.” 

KumacGar, Musasut. No union here 
on account of the disinclination of the 
Setkokwat. One church made all the 
preparations and bore all the expense. 
Theatre meetings were held followed by 
meetings in the church for those who 
were more interested. As a result ten 
inquirers were reached and _ decadent 
members were revived and led to attend 
the church services. Subsequently the 
Sethokwai and Salvation Army held meet- 
ings and had much larger crowds than 
ever before. Indeed, after Kyodo Dendo 
the door of evangelism may be said to be 
open. 

Miro. Four churches participating, 
Elaborate preparations in prayer’ and 
advertising. Twenty thousand circulars, 
three hundred letters of invitation and a 
flaring poster carried through the streets 
attached to the side-car of a motor cycle, 
are part of the story. While these pre- 
parations were in progress a real interest 
among the Christians of the city was 
generated, and the members of the 


-drawn 


There was a lack of strong” 
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different denominations co-operating were 
into a closer spiritual union. 
Over and above the ordinary church 
contributions the proprietor of the theatre 
tendered the use of his building without 
charge, which represented a donation of 
forty-five yen, while another sum of 
twenty yen, part of the hotel expenses, 
were paid by some interested friends. 

Nine meetings were held in all, with 
audiences totalling up to four thousand 
people of all classes. An examination of 
the different subjects presented bears out 
the criticism of more than one corres- 
pondent that the appeal was strongly 
intellectual but lacked in evangelistic 
intensity and directness, while one, a 
reception, did not rise above the level 
of the ordinary. The campaign gave 
access to one hundred and twenty six 
inquirers consisting largely of middle 
class people, students and women. 
These were divided among the different 
churches which have been holding meet- 
ings, and decisions for Christ are re- 
ported. ‘Thus the beneficial results of the 
campaign can be summed up in a closer 
spirit of co-operation and fellowship to- 
gether with a greater enthusiasm in 
Christian service among believers, and a 
number led to study Christianity, with 
some positive decisions to lead the Chris- 
tian life. 

In connection with these reports from 
Mito the following from two strong 
evangel stic missionaries will be of interest. 
‘““One of the six different speakers in 
about one-third of his address made a 
personal religious appeal. There seemed 
to be a lack of the strong evangelistic 
note; the appeal was more to the 
national spirit, social status and moral ° 
obligations. I would not say that there 
was even a strong intellectual appeal. 
There was to some extent in the Manag- 
ing Committee the opinion that Mito is 
not ready for the direct evangelistic 
appeal. This was of course a hindrance 
to those who personally would have 
preferred simple preaching of Christ the 
Saviour. The place of the meetings, and 
the effort to get speakers who are 
popular also was not conducive to direct — 
appeal to the ‘spirits and consciences of 
men,’ 
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“The whole movement, as far as I 
have observed it, seems to have its 
streneth in bringing the facts of Chris- 
tianity before the public; its weakness 
seems to be in the lack of men with a 
clear Gospel message. There seems to 
be a fear that the over-sensitiveness of the 
public will not endure having their 
hearts brought to the light of the Gospel. 
The campaign seems to use a lot of 
money and fail in getting additions to the 
church. I see no way of improving 
metheds without getting men who are 
fearless and able in the power of God to 
declare the Gospel message in such a 
way as to touch men’s hearts and 
consciences.” 

“T might add further that it seemed 
to me that the Committee and all the 
different ones who must be consulted and 
pleased was a hindrance to the aggres- 
sive work of any one with convictions 
and vision, and that before anything 
could be gotten through a committee of 
the different churches, it was so modified 
that the spirit and spontaneity of it was 
lost. But it may be that some of us who 
have zeal, would, if left free, so cheapen 
the Gospel that it would fail to win the 
respect of the leaders of the people.” 

Now for the second missionary com- 
ment: “A false estimate is placed by 
our Japanese friends on the reputation, 
position in society and the educational 
equipment of the workers called in to 
carry on the evangelistic work. Too 
little dependence on prayer and the 
presence of the Spirit to bring people to 
the convition of sin, repentance and faith 
in Christ. Unless a spirit of prayer 
takes possession of our Japanese churches 
' the great opportunity given us of bring- 
ing the nation to Christ will be lost. 
Doubtless if the missionary body had 
been more spiritual, and had more fully 
emphasized the need of the use of spiritual 
methods in the training of pastors and 
evangelists, and in the practical work, so 
much of which has been so largely 
under our influence up to the present 
time, the Japanese would not be found so 
lacking in taking advantage of the won- 
derful readiness of the people just now to 
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hear the Gospel. Less philosophy, logic 
etc., and more Bible in the theological 
schools, and more zeal for the salvaticn 
of souls irrespective of education or posi- 
tion is what is needed.” 

TsucuiurA, near Miro. Here the 
Baptists and Friends united in enthusias- 
tic preparations for the campaign, Union 
prayer meetings were held and not only 
were usual methods of advertising  re- 
sorted to but some of the Christians gave 
intimations of the meetings standing by the 
roadside. ‘Lhat influential citizens thus 
took part in the work of advertising 
attracted much attention on the part of 
the people of the town. The congrega- 
tions were fine, consisting of all classes of 
people with many school teachers in 
evidence. The addresses were excellent 
and presented a fine combination of intel- 
lectual and spiritual. Nothing is re- 
ported along the line of visible results, 
but the meetings left a splendid impres- 
sion on the public in general. 

Cuipa. Tour denominations co-operat- 
ing. Preparations consisted of the usual 
union prayer meetings and advertising, 
One unusual feature was a lantern pro- 
cession in which one hundred members of 
the various churches marched through 
the streets two nights in succession. 
There was great cordiality among the 
members co-operating. All meetings 
were well attended not only by the 
middle classes and students but by repre- 
sentative men of the city, and the 
addresses were all of a high order with 
a strong appeal to the intellect. These 
were followed up by meetings for in- 
quirers who were taught the truth of 
the Scriptures. 

The most regrettable feature in connec- 
tion with the campaign was the exceed- 
ingly small amount of money provided 
by the Central Commitee which did not 
at all allow the planning of the local 
campaign along adequate lines. Indeed, 
one of the churches in Chiba alone has 
spent far more on a single series of 
meetings. Consequently the “ National 
Union Evangelistic Campaign ” in Chiba 
was large only in name. 

(To be continued) 
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COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS BASED ON REPORTS OF TWELVE MISSIONARIES 


By WM. MERRELL VORIES, Hachiman, Omi 


[Copies of this completed discussion will be later issued in pamphlet form and on sale at 


the Kyobunkwan.] 


In a report on Village Evangelization 
in Japan, some years ago, as an expla- 
nation for the long neglect of the country, 
the naive excuse was offered: ‘God 
was not ready for this part of the work.” 
Perhaps a deeper study of the question 
will lead us to take the blame off from 
God, and confess that we missionaries 
have not been ready — not prepared, 
from lack of personal grappling with the 
problem and accepting of the necessary 
sacrifices. 

The real need of the situation is much 
more unanimously agreed upon than are 
the methods. The lack is men. Neither 
will it be met by mere reinforcements,— 
for it is not a question of numbers, alone. 
From Hokkaido to Kyushu, from Echigo 
to Shikoku, from the regions lying be- 
tween, from workers of various denomi- 
nations, from four nationalities, one cry 
goes up, for a new type of worker— 
both missionary and native evangelist. 
One sums up the necessary qualifications 
for such a worker thus: (1) A new 
spirit; the John the Baptist spirit of 
willingness to remain little, or even to 
decrease. (2) A new goal; not a city 
pulpit, but a place in the lives of the 
lowly. (3) Purpose, zeal, and a know/l- 
edge of the fundamentals......In addition, 
any attainment that can be added zw2th- 
out the loss of the spirit and the goal. 
These points apply almost as well to the 
missionary as to the native evangelist. 
This point is further emphasized even 
by the man who deliberately advocates 
‘follow the old lines” (touring evangel- 
ists, etc.), for he goes on to fill his 
report with praise of the rare man who 
is his native expert, and concludes by 
saying that “It takes an exceptional man 
to make a good touring evangelist...... 
the important thing is the personal touch 
Meitaes unusual speakers from outside are 
always of great help in arousing interest 


in Christianity, but the real work can 
never be done by them.” This last refers 
to the need of permanence, as opposed to 
the occasional country tour of a city 
worker. 

Another writer appeals especially for 


“a new type of missionary,—well-ceasoned ° 


and adept at the language, living a long 
time in one #ez, and with an extensive 
acquaintance among the people of the 
country parts, made largely on his own 
feet, “walking into all sorts of places 
difficult to reach, and content to sit and 
visit by the hour.” ‘The disappointing 
thing,” he adds, “is that we have not the 
men.” . 

As our first article points out, we who 
would qualify for this work must rise 
above ‘our peculiar ‘ Christianity,’ with 
our cherished opinions, sentiments, and 
habits, up to a point of holy indifference, 
where even we are allowed to take part - 
in God’s mysterious dealings with the 
hearts of these people.’ We must learn 
to fix ‘(a much lower estimate on the 
value of the spoken word;” and learn 
that “it is not our teachings,”......‘ but 
the impression of our personality as they 
get it, quite apart from our consciousness, 
by their observations lasting for years ” 
....-that can really implant Christianity 
in rural Japan. 

In several of the reports there is men- 
tioned, almost incidentally, a fact that 
has important bearings upon any method 
attempted, and the more thoughtful in- 
variably come to the same conclusion, 
That is, that, whatever the approach, the 
contact must be made more personal if it 
is to result in new life for the villagers. 
In this connection a very significant in- 
cident deserves mention. In the report 
which goes most deeply into the problem 
before us,—the one quoted in our first 
paper,—the missionary feels so deeply 
the gulf between the villagers and the 
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foreigner that he almost despairs of under- 
standing them. Asa matter of fact, this 
man has done more to bridge the gulf 
than any other missionary; humbling 
himself to the fare and the actual field 
labor of the farmers, meeting them on 
their own ground, with an open mind 
emptied of all self except his inmost faith 
in Christ. Out of this intimate experience 
he writes his suggestions, and his feelings 
most nearly coincide with those of the 
two Japanese reports before us! In the 
essential principles of the rural evangel- 
istic problem this man and the two Japan- 
ese agree. Also the more thorough of 
the other reports tend to agree,— and in 
proportion to their thoroughness. One 
Japanese despairs of the foreigners ever 
succeeding in village work. The other 
feels that the right kind of foreign workers 
can do it with conspicuous success, The 
former has known only the city mission- 
ary who tours; the latter has worked 
with country missionaries. All of this 
points unmistakably to the fact that he 
who would help to mend this weak spot 
in the evangelization of Japan, this lack 
of conquest of the rural population, must 
go more deely than merely decide to 
take a fling at the country in a holiday 
season with an old city sermon re-com- 
mitted. 

There is a great need among us rural 
workers, as well as such new recruits as 
aspire to the work of rural evangelization, 
of a more intimate study of the view-point 
of the rural peoples themselves, with a 
corresponding need of adaptation and 
consecration on the part of the workers. 
These considerations would force upon 
us a prolonged personal touch with the 
villagers, the formation of some intimate 
friendships, and the consideration of every 
suggestion we can elicit from them as to 
effective methods of reaching the hearts 
of their follow-villagers, if we wish to 
establish a permanent -work among 
them. 

Perhaps the first discovery we shall 
make from a more adequate study, which 
is also the first requisite as a basis of 
attacking the solution, is the need of a 
New Incentive, a new attitude, toward the 
problem, of rural evangelization. And 
this should lead us, in turn, to (IT) A 
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New Objective, and (III) A New Pro- 
gram, 


I. A New InNceENrTIvE 


Again our reports, either directly or 
by implication, seem to agree remark- 
ably—from all sections, and from all sorts 
of sources, though they come :—It seems 
increasingly clear that the appeal for the 
country because it is “neglected” and 
“needy” and “ pitiful,’ must give place 
to a challenge to this rural evangelization 
because it is strategic. 

Because we aim at the eventual 
establishment in Japan of the Kingdom of 
God, in fulfilment of the plan and prayer 
and commission of our Master, therefore, 
we must win the country people, from 
among whom, only, may we hope to 
enlist the type of stable, whole-souled, 
virile faith and consecration that is the 
life-blood of Leadership. The one unani- 
mous cry of all missions—city or country 
—is for Men; for native leaders. The 
one answer to that cry—so far as source 
is concerned —is, THE VILLAGES. 
Not only for leaders to man the pulpits 
and to officer the churches, but also for a 
solid membership that will make up the 
backbone and the foundation and the con- 
servative body of the churches, is the 
vast rural community the ultimate source, 

Even a cursory poll of the present 
leaders of the Japanese churches—both 
pastors and laymen—would lead one to 
suppose that country work had had much 
attention here, instead of nearly none, 
so disproportionately great is the number 
who are of village origin. One recalls 
that Dr. Neesima’s home was an almost 
unheard-of village. Mr. Ebara is from 
the country, is hé not? Many of those 
who belonged to the samurai class, even, 
came from such interior points as to call 
themselves zzaka mono. 

It would be a fruitfulstudy to look up 
the native haunts and the youthful 
surroundings of all the real leaders of 
spiritual life in the Empire. 

One of our correspondents, while 
lamenting the failure of a twenty-year 
attempt at evangelizing a certain village 
district, admits that from that place have 
come many leaders,—of whom at present 
there are three professors in Christian in 
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stitutions of higher learning (two Theolo- 
gical) ! 

Jesus made no attempt upon Jerusalem 
and the world cities beyond, until He had 
personally sought and trained His staff of 
native evangelists in Galilee. 

That we have so long failed to ap- 
preciate this principle is the harder to 
understand, as we contemplate the vil- 
lage origins of most of the leaders of 
history in all lands. And we find voices 
even in Japan reminding us of it, would 
we but heed. Some years ago Marquis 
Saionji said (according to one of our re- 
ports): “If I were to advise Christian 


propagandists I would urge them to aim 


at the village people first. These people 
ought to be gained before they get to the 
cities, and get preoccupied with the 
struggle for existence, or the lust of 
money.” Herr Gundert, in Ichigo, 
says: “It seems to me that the villagers 
are still better to be reached than the 
traders and artisans in the towns,...... 
In the villages......more retirement, more 
time for rest and more steadiness...... 
more simplicity of affairs, greater stabil 
ity......advantages for the cultivation of 
the inner life.” 

Dr. Noss, from Wakamatsu, writes, 
(Speaking of mountain villages): “‘ The 
response has been so cordial that I have 
sometimes been led to doubt whether we 
have been wise in planning to reach the 
villages through the towns......I believe 
that many of these communities can be 
captured with far less effort than the 
average hardened town, and it might be 
a good policy fo approach the larger 
aggregations from the villages.” 

Mr. Brokaw, from Kure, adds even 
stronger testimony: ‘The rural people 
may be slow and conservative, but they 
are honest and reflective. When reached, 
they are reached to stay—forever. Oud 
of them will come the best man-and 
evoman-stuff for our churches, schools, 
evangelists, pastors, teachers and Bible 
women.’ Out of ten years’ experience in 
one spot in the interior, the writer adds 
“amen,” with conviction, 

One more unprejudiced opinion comes 
from the historian Yamaji Aizan, who 
claims that the three most powerful in- 
fluences in Japanese society to-day are the 
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village official, the village teacher, and 
the village religious worker. 

If it is easier to appreciate the strategy 
of the village as a source of leaders than 
asa place to found the Church itself, this 
is partly due to our neglect of the rural 
field, and partly to the way we have done 
what little country work we have attempt- 
ed. The touring and the literature of 
individualistic, old-time efforts have 
caught the few advanced thinkers or 
independent movers of each place. We 
haven't yet tried, rightly or adequately, 
for the village mass.* 

And this consideration leads us to the 
next step in our study. 


Il A New OBJECTIVE 


This must also be two-fold. First, che 
development of leaders, or workers, 
among our Japanese converts who shall 
be able successfully to grapple with the 
new type of rural effort ; and, second, the 
aim to evangelize not merely persons, but 
communities. Recognizing the social 
organization of the villages in Japan, 
make our compaign a social, rather than 
an individual, movement. We may con- 
vert villages, rather than estrange men 
singly from their native communities. 

Recognition of the strategy of village 
evangelization and of the lack of workers 
qualified to accomplish such work, leads 
us to a new conception of the missionary’s 
place in the movement. The missionary 
is the only one to whom we may look 
for the supplying of the type of men 
needed. In short, the missionary’s chief 
task becomes that of seeking, enlisting, 
training, inspiring and (temporarily) 
leading the needed native leaders. 

To go to the bottom of the problem is 
to get below questions of method, as to 
whether to use an auto, or a newspaper, 


* When this new attitude toward the rural problem 
is accepted, it will be easier to urge, with some hope 
of success, the plea voiced by one of our correspon- 
dents that at each session of the Conference of 
Federated Missions one whole day be devoted to the 
discussion of rural methods. Eyen though two days 
be needed for presenting reports, largely undiscussed, 
that we may read in printed form later,—a_ third day 
devoted to practical study of the work that affects 
three-fourths of the population of the Empire would 
seem not an extravagant request. The time will 
come when this is not only granted but willingly 
advocated as the drawing feature of the Conference. 
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or both, and to set ourselves,—we who 


- aspire to make our contribution to the 


solution of the rural need and opportunity, 
—to the training of leaders for village 
work. 

This does not mean that we should 
abandon the country and shut ourselves 
up to seminary or training-school work. 
Mr, Peeke is already lamenting the call- 
ing away of efficient evangelistic mis- 
sionaries to the chairs of educational 
institutions. No; we cannot spare the 
few successful rural evangelists for indoor 
work. But the very way to train the 
needed workers is by staying on the job 
ourselves, and taking them with us ! 

This is not a new discovery of ours; it 
is the method of Jesus. 

Do we want a really efficient School 
for Evangelists? Then let us use the 
money that buildings and _ professors 
would require, for traveling expenses. 
Country evang lists must be country 
men, and country trained. A successful 
village evangelist may become a city 
pastor, later on, and revive the com- 
munity; but the reverse process will 
seldom work. 

First we discover,—in this hamlet, and 
that mountain village, and yonder shore- 
side town,—a Peter, a John, an Andrew, 
in potentiality. We find others gradual- 
ly, too. These we take, on campaigns in 
our district at first perhaps only for days, 
later for weeks, at a stretch. 

It doesn’t matter whether we use a 
stereopticon, a tent, an auto, a free dis- 
tribution of tracts, or all these methods 
and more: any way to get groups of 
people to listen and to get the young 
leader-candidate to feel the thrill of the 
campaign; to watch our methods and 
criticise them from his inside point-of- 
view ; to aspire to share in the glorious 
effort ; to begin to take some minor part, 
—-gradually increasing to full service. 
And as we go—most important—let 
there be the morning Bible study with 
our group, and the evening discussion 
and prayer of these growing country 
evangelists. This means years of strenu- 
ous labor on the part of the missionary. 
But the results will repay any sacrifice. 

And when our young leaders are 
qualified to be sent forth on independent 
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missions, let it be drilled into them till 
they never lose the ideal, that never, 
never, should they go forth alone. Let 
them, too, become trainers, with their 
understudies always with them, develop- 
ing more and more of the real thing in 
country evangelists. This is tre method ; 
this is the true “apostolic succession ” of 
rural workers. 

The second phase of the new objective 
is the change of attack from the zz- 
dividual caught out of the village, to the 
village itself, asa mass. This is in keep- 
ing with the conclusions of Herr Gundert’s 
study of the situation. The fact that we 
have not in the past adopted this 
objective is perhaps the chief reason for 
our failures in village efforts. 

Here we may gain valuable lessons 
from other Oriental lands, and notably 
from India. One wishes we might send 
a delegation to that land to observe 
and bring back reports of actual experi- 
ences, 

In the Outlook for February 10, 1915, 
ina book review, we find this significant 
paragraph: “A halfcentury ago, long 
before the homeland woke to such effort, 
strong men in foreign missions were 
practising famine relief work, employing 
everything helpful in native life and belief, 
and finding as a result such mass move- 
ments toward Christianity as crowned Dr. 
Clough’s labors in the Telugu Mission 
and are now proceeding in Northern 
India. The secret of the ‘so-called mass 
movement seems to lie in the fundamental 
difference between the Orient and the Oc- 
cident, We are used to individual deci- 
sion and effort, but the East buries the 
individual in the family and the fami'y in 
the caste [village, in Japan.] Jf the in- 
dividual moves too rapidly, he is thrown 
out. If he (and we) exercise patience and 
continue to influence the group, the time 
comes when alZ cwill move—still a move- 
ment of individuals, but of many, each 
supporting the other and _ influencing 
many more who will follow.” 

That we are beginning in Japan to 
awaken to this fundamental element in the 
rural situation the following quotations 
evidence. One wonders if even a wider 
application may not be some day made. 
The positive and permanent results of 
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missions in even the city-centers of Japan 
have not been all that one might hope,— 
especially if we exclude the period of 
sudden growth that resembled a mass 
movement two or three decades ago and 
before. May it be that we have gained 
chiefly the partially de-natured members 
of the Nation, by our individualistic, 
Occidental propaganda, and that the 
seeming balk in notable progress can only 
be overcome by the adoption of the social 
objective, everywhere? If this is a dis- 
tasteful idea, we might recall that Chris- 
tianity was Oriental before it became 
Occidental; and that Jesus, for all His. 
many individual rescues, continually 
emphasized His purpose to establish a 
Kingdom; continually emphasized the 
social duties of His followers; made 
service, rather than saintliness, the test of 
discipleship. 

Mr. Pieters, while earnestly advocating 
newspaper evangelism for those who read, 
concludes his report with two significant 
points: “ We must get at the religious 
ideas of the common people and adapt 
our message to them far more than we 
have done hitherto,’ and ‘“ We must find 
means to influence men in the mass.” 

Captain Bickel says,* ‘Seek a standing 
in each separate community dy the well of 
the people...... Seek such an entrance 
into each place as shall keep you free from 
entangling obligations to individuals...... 
Hold on hard, until you are a part 
of cach separate commiunity......... A 
time of testing must come in every 
place, and you will find that all your 
prayer-power and tact and wit and 
diplomacy will be needed to hold your 
own in that place. Not until that testing 
comes can you rest assured that Chris- 
tianity is an accepted institution in that 
community, accepted by the bulk of the 
people as having a place in their midst. 
Some will wonder why I lay so much 
stress upon becoming a part of the 
community. Simply, friend, that in 
country work I believe it to be the 
backbone of the whole effort...........0065 
Rush work (is) a great wrong ....... the 
plowing and the harrowing and the seed- 
sowing and long weary weeding must go 
before the reaping. 
sin against some part of your field by 


Otherwise you will _ 
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neglect...............Flan and work for the 
future, for the time when ‘you shall have 
passed away...............Plan and work 
for the time when the local church shall 
build upon the foundation you have laid.” 

Dr. Noss proposes a program of rural 
work in six paragraphs, four of which,— 
the first four,—are devoted to preparing 
the conimunity, by long and thorough 
and patient labor, by lecturing, by cultt- 
vating any individuals who seem to 
promise spiritual leadership, by the 
distribution of suitable /terature, “ es- 
pecially at those seasons of the year when 
the people have time to read.’ Then 
“qhen conditions are Vipt,.semeeae 
carry on a campaign with the idea of 
having the community as a whole recognize 
the superiority of the Christian religion.” 

Bishop Brent,f dealing with the type of 
man fitted for leadership as minister or 
missionary, emphasizes repeatedly the 
inadequacy of ‘‘ preaching’ to the masses, 
at home or abroad, urban or rural, “ It 
is not,” he says, ‘‘ chiefly the theologically 
or ecclesiastically minded whom we need 
in the Ministry, but rather men who have 
it as a passion to develop in themselves 
and others the Social Motive, Achieve- 
ment of Service,........lhe crowd flatly 
refuses to be taught by mere precept, or 
to believe in the existence of a force 
making for righteousness, unless proved 
by the demonstration of the teacher's 
character.’ Nowhere is this more true, 
or more significant in deciding the 
objective and the method of work, than 
in respect to the rural village community 
of the Orient. 

Ina stimulating book{ which criticises 
ordinary missionary objective and methods 
severely and suggests means, some of 
which seem less applicable to Japanese 
rural conditions than others, the Rev. 
Roland Allen, M.A., at any rate makes 
clear the advisability of ¢dentification with 
the community, and the development of a 
community church, as the sine gua non of 
permanent success. That the missionary 
should do his work “as if he were to 
have no successor,” other than the native 
leaders whom he develops and to whom 


* Article in Japan Lvangelist, October, 1912. 
| “Leadership,” (1908) pp. 238, 236. 4 
{ “Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours,” (1913) 
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he resigns responsibilities as rapidly as 
possible, is an essential element in an 
effective effort to establish the Kingdom 
of God as a community movement. A 
succession of foreign leaders, with an 
undiminishing supply of foreign support, 
is anadvertisement of an inadequate policy 
on the part of the pioneers in any 
community. 

We are not so confident as Dr. Barton* 
that the only needs at present are more 
men and more money, and that objective 
and methods are finally settled and 
pioneering almost at an end. His “ un- 
finished task’’ does not mention the 
unreached rural populations—with their 
majority of all the people. The call is 
still for a new and adequate attack. 

Yet there are beginnings of the new 
order. Herr Gundert is delving below 
the surface of the problem. On his 
foundations we may hope for a satisfying 
superstructure of the mass movement 
type. The /ukuin Maru has the most 
advanced worl of this kind, thus far. 
Captain Bickel worked ten years before 
establishing a church—purposely. The 
Fukuin Maru is a part of the Inland Sea 
community and the villages it visits are 
being influenced ex masse. Perhaps one 
reason why the Salvation Army has 
enjoyed a comparatively more honorable 
standing in Japan than in some Western 
communities is because it is a social move- 
ment, appealing to the social units in a 
many-sided way, and as groups. It 
strikes us as significant, too, that Herr 
Gundert should pick out the little Rest 
House in Omi as a specially notable 
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means of rural evangelization, and that 
several Japanese visitors, both Chsistian 
and non-Christian, have made the same 
remark. Tanaka Samon was so much 
impressed with this, and the mission farm 
beside it, that he declared his belief that 
they would accomplish more than all our 
sermons. Significant also was the recent 
critical article by a widely known Japan- 
ese,f in which he warned the Buddhist 
priests of the danger to their faith of the 
small rural work in Omi. “If many 
foreigners come to Japan and work after 
(Hols ane ipwhesEs cu sbone the stimulant may 
become too strong, so that the old 
peculiarly Japanese religions may die 
out.” Now the point is sharpened by the 
fact that the writer of this warning lives in 
Tokyo, where nearly three huudred 
missionaries in his own city have never 
worried him ; (that more than half of then 
are educators does not affect our point). 
Not until he happens upon a small, but 
persistent, effort to make Christianity an 
integral part of a rural community is he 
moved with apprehension of something 
likely to happen! The priests of the 
great central temples, also, share these 
sentiments. They see with complacency 
scores of their city parishioners go to the 
churches. But every new entry of Chris- 
tian work into a rural village is hotly 
contested ;—for they, if not we, appreciate 
the value of the rural membership as the 
dependable, contributing, final stability of 
religion ! 
(To be continued) 


*« The Unfinished Task,” (1908) 
+ Noguchi Fukudo, in “ Dowd,” 1915. 


GOD, WAR AND NEUTRALITY 


In the article appearing under the above title in the March Japan Evancetisr 


were the following errata : 


Page 152, first column, twentieth line for ‘‘ nationalism ” read ‘ rationalism.” 
Second column, line fifteen for “ pardon” read “ paradoxon.” 
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THE DECISIVE HOUR: 


IS IT LOST? 


By J. H. OLDHAM, M.A. 


[This is the fourth article of the series dea’ing with moral and spiritual aspects of the 


present war.] 


When in days to come men try to 
understand the significance of the Great 
War, they will seek to interpret it in its 
bearing not merely upon the nations 
engaged in the struggle, but upon the 
spiritual destinies of mankind as a whole. 
Even amid the absorbing excitement of 
the struggle for national existence, this 
larger point of view must not be for- 
gotten. For Christians especially, who 
own a loyalty toa Kingdom wider and 
more enduring than any earthly empire, 
no question strikes deeper than the ques- 
tion how the war will affect the growth of 
the Kingdom of God. 


it 


Four years ago a book was published 
entitled Zhe Decisive Hour of Christian 
Missions. Its main argument was that the 
peoples of Asia and Africa are at the pre- 
sent time passing through a renaissance 
more remarkable and far-reaching than 
the movement which changed mediaeval 
into modern Europe; that their entire 
political, economic, social, intellectual, 
and religious life is in process of recon- 
struction ; that their ancient faiths, stand- 
ards, and social systems are proving in- 
sufficient to meet the demands of the new 
time; and that the question of all ques- 
tions for the Christian Church is whether 
in the present hour of crisis and of destiny 
it can give to these peoples a spiritual 
faith, to be the strength and inspiration of 
the new world which they are setting out 
to build. 

The same view as to the decisive nature 
of the present opportunity was taken by 
the World Missionary Conference that 
met at Edinburgh in 1910. In words 
which in the light of recent events seem 
prophetic, it affirmed the critical impoit- 
ance of the next few years in determining 
the spiritual evolution of mankind. ‘If 
those years are wasted,’ it declared 
‘havoc may be wrought that centuries 
are not able to repair, On the other 


hand, if they are rightly used, they may 
be among the most glorious in Christian 
history.’ , 

It. was before such opportunities as 
these that Christian Europe stood at the 
beginning of the year of grace I914. 
When the imagination is allowed to clothe 
the bare facts with the warmth and color 
that truly belong to them, they bring 
before the mind a field for the noblest 
heroism and the most splendid achieve- 
ment. All the lavish sacrifice of life and 
of wealth that the war has called forth 
might have been poured into these great 
tasks. It would have borne an abundant 
and rich harvest in the education of the 
more backward races to take their true 
place.in the human family and to make 
their proper contribution to its well-being 
and happiness. In the effort to communi-’ 
cate to others the secret of its own deep- 
est and truest life, Christendom might 
have experienced within itself the quicken- 
ing of undreamed-of powers. 

From all this Europe has turned aside. 
We find ourselves in the presence of a 
great tragedy. The favored nations of 
the west, when in the slow movement of 
history they were brought into a position 
of special opportunity and responsibility 
in relation to the non-Christian races, 
failed to recognize their appointed mis- 
sion, and allowed their energies to be 
diverted from constructive effort and 
helpful service to the waste and desolation 
of war, 
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How much has been lost? There is’ 
in the first place, the waste of life and 
wealth. The finest manhood of Europe 
is being sacrificed without stint. The 
best men, so urgently needed for the 
higher work of the world, will in days to 
come be sadly fewer in number. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of children will have 
to grow up without a father’s guidance 
and care. Europe will emerge from the 
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war with a crushing debt about its neck. 
The whole world will be poorer, and 
whatever work has to be done will need 
to be done with greatly diminished re- 
sources, 

The missionary cause is seriously 
weakened by the estrangement between 
the German and British peoples. These 
had much to give to one another in the 
common service of the world) The im- 
portance of the German contribution to 
missionary work has received increasing 
recognition in Anglo-Saxon countries 
since the World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910. The international 
committees which have been engaged 
during the past few years in extensive 
investigations of missionary problems have 
come more and more to appreciate the 
thoroughness, penetration, and painstaking 
industry of their German members. The 
German contribution was beginning to 
leaven and enrich the whole work of 
missions. All this happy and profitable 
fellowship has for an indefinite period 
been brought to an end. 

The spectacle of peoples which bear 
the name of Christ seeking to tear one 
another to pieces cannot but be a shock 
to the faith of the Church in the mission 
field and a stumbling-block to thoughtful 
non-Christians. It may be that the actual 
harm will be less than might naturally be 
expected. For the stumbling-block is of 
long standing. The outbreak of hostili- 
ties is not so much a new and perplexing 
ailment as a patent and unmistakable 
symptom of a long-established and deep- 
seated disease. The greatest hindrance 
to missionary work has always been that 
Christendom has been manifestly so little 
Christian. 

_ Thus, at a time when-every circum- 
stance seemed to call for a new, Jarge, 
and deliberate advance in the evangeliza- 
tion of the non-Christian worid, the 
Church has to face far-reaching disturb- 
ance of her work, a serious diminution of 
the material resources upon which she 
can draw, and estrangement and division 
between those who ought to be fellow- 
workers in the furtherance of the King- 
dom of Christ. Is the loss irreparable? 
Must generations pass before the missed 
opportunity can be regained? Or are 
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there still possibilities of recovery and 
restoration ? 


III 


The God revealed in the Bible is a God 
who causes waters to break forth in the 
wilderness and the desert to blossom as 
the rose; who commands the winds and 
the waves, and rides upon the storm; 
who can make even the wrath of man to 
turn to His praise. The faith of the 
Hebrew prophets was able to see in the 
conquering hosts of the heathen monarch 
Cyrus an instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of the Divine will. We are thus 
reminded that God is able to overrule 
what to our eyes appears an over whelm- 
ing catastrophe, and make it contribute 
to the fulfilment of His purpose. It may 
be that the Christian peoples of Europe 
were not fit instruments for the evangeli- 
zation of the non-Christian world, and 
that they needed to be purified and dis- 
ciplined by suffering. It may be for our 
good that there should be a removal of 
the things that can be shaken, if in the 
end things that cannot be shaken stand 
forth more firm and clear. The deeps 
have opened, but there is no cause for 
fear. It is in the heart of great experi- 
ences that God is most surely to be 
found. 

The war has helped to make clearer 
the fundamental antagonism between the 
Christian ideal and the attitudes and 
practices which have prevailed in western 
Christendom. God has stripped the veil 
of delusion from men’s eyes. The selfish- 
ness that has infected so much of our 
social, industrial, and national life stands 
revealed in its true character and inevit- 
able consequences. In the reign of this 
selfish spirit the Church of Christ has too 
easily acquiesced. If the shock of the 
war should awaken the Church to a new 
appreciation of the Gospel with which it 
has been put in trust for the world, the 
advantage to the cause of missions will be 
incalculable. The missionary witness of 
the Church has been seriously prejudiced 
by the unchristian character of social and 
national life in the west, and by the 
absence of an adequate and unequivocally 
Christian protest. A truly penitent and 
converted Church will find itself possessed 
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of undreamed-of powers for missionary 
service. In missionary work in the past 
there has been a temptation to proceed, 
in practice, on the assumption that the 
primary requirements are more mission- 
aries, more money, and better organiza- 
tion. We may yet learn to our 
encouragement how much more potent 
than any of these things is the moral 
power of the naked truth, clearly exhibit- 
ed and intensely believed. 

The work of Christian missions has a 
necessary place in the ideal for society 
which earnest men everywhere desire to 


see substituted for the false conception of | 


human relations in which the war has its 
roots. The only way to end war is to 
bring about a radical change in: ideas, 
War will become impossible when men 
realize that nationality is a gift to be used 
in the service of the world, and that the 
different nations are necessary to one 
another. Christian missions are in their 
nature and aims an expression of this 
truth. They are an embodiment of the 
idea that the stronger and more advanced 
peoples are meant to help the weaker and 
more backward. The importance of 
their work will receive increasing recogni- 
tion, as the ideal of human brotherhood 
takes a firmer hold on the minds of men, 
For this ideal has its only sure foundation 
in the Fatherhood of God which Christ 
revealed ; and the power to achieve it is 
found in His Gospel. 

The difficulties of the situation may be 
the means of bringing about a larger 
measure of unity in the Church of Christ. 
The experience of the mission field shows 
that the result of a great calamity, such 
as the Boxer uprising in China, has often 
been to draw the missions closer together 
and to lead to reconstruction on better 
lines, One of the most striking results of 
the outbreak of the present war was that 
each of the nations in the hour of its 
destiny knew itself one. May not the 
Christian Church, in a new apprehension 
of the magnitude of the task to which it 
is called, attain a larger, deeper unity ? 

Thus through the dark clouds we can 
see bright rays of hope. Our eyes have 
been opened to new possibilities. But 
they are as yet no more than possibilities. 
If the decisive hour in missionary work is 
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to mean not defeat but victory, a spiritual 
warfare has to be waged no less exacting 
than the conflict on the battlefields of 
Europe. The awful experiences of the 
struggle for national existence help us to 
understand the reality of the fight in 
which the spiritual destinies of the human 
race are at stake. Success in this war- 
fare demands no less fortitude, persever- 
ance, endurance, and devotion than 
victory in the war. Does the Church 
understand this? Is she prepared to 
accept the conditions? She will surely 
be willing, if in the secret place of medi- 
tation and prayer she allows God to 
reveal afresh to her heart the captivating 
vision of the Kingdom of God. If our 
countries, with all their faults, can com- 
mand such devotion as we are witnessing 
in these days, has not the cause of Christ, 
with all its promise of peace and joy and 
strength for mankind, the power to evoke 
a yet more ardent loyalty ? 

The ultimate and real ground of con- 
fidence in the success of Christian missions 
has not been shaken, Missionary work 
has always beet a sublime adventure. It 
would be the most foolish of undertakings, 
if it did not rest on the immutable pur- 
pose of God. For the accomplishment 
of that purpose all the resources of His 
omnipotence are pledged. The assurance 
has been given in the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. What are the outward 
losses of the present time in comparison 
with the infinite resources of God, ‘ who 
makes the dead alive, and calls into being 
what does not exist’? All His energies 
go out to bring healing and repatr. 
Amid the fury of the storm He bids us 
look up and see in the heavens the un- 
changing lights of His goodness and 
truth, of the tenderness and pity of His 
Father’s heart. Each morning His voice 
calls us anew to help Him in His purpose 
to save, strengthen, and sanctify human 
life. The only thing that can bring about 
failure is that men will not open their 
minds wide enough to the sweep of His 
purpose, and believe sufficiently in His 
power to bring it to pass. The answer 
to the question whether the decisive hour 
has been lost is the putting of another 
question: ‘When the Son of Man 
cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?’ 
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THE NEW REGULATIONS FOR PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS IN CHOSEN 


Rev. F. HERRON SMITH, Scoul 


It is quite singular that the missionaries 
most affected by the New Educational 
Regulations in Chosen are those from the 
United States, where the Bible has been 
largely shut out of the public schools, and 
of France where, it is claimed, religionists 
are not allowed to conduct schools 
at all. 

The authorities in Chosen seem to have 
chosen the middle course. They will 
allow religionists to conduct school but 
not to teach religion in them. They are 
making an attempt to separate education 
and religion completely, The regulations 
are more strict than those in force in 
Japan proper, in that they require 
private schools to use entirely the same 
course and text-books and to follow the 
same rules as the public schools. Thus 
all direct Bible teaching and religious 
services are prohibited. The private 
schools are allowed ten years in which to 
conform to the new regulations, but the 
hope is expressed that they may be able 
to make the expected adjustment sooner, 

The second point in the new rules that 
aff.cts mission schools is that all teachers 
in elementary schools must have licenses 
from the government to be secured only 
after examination in morals, the national 
language, history, geography, physical 
culture, etc. In this case also ten years of 
grace are allowed, by which time all 
teachers must have diplomas. As _ to 
schools to be established in the near future 
the authorities have decided to allow the 
teachers five years in which to qualify. 
A period of five years is allowed also to 
teachers in schools giving industrial 
education or education higher in grade 
than that given in the higher common 
schools. The provisions of the new 
regulations will be applied at once to 
those who are teaching morals, the 
national language (Japanese), history, 
geography and physical training. 

In a word, within ten years all private 
schools will be required to conform 
entirely to the public school model in all 


respects and to use almost entirely the 
Japanese language. 

For the Japanese in Chosen there are 
286 schools with 1169 teachers and 31,- 
636 pupils. Of these only nine schools 
are private with 65 teachers and 657 
pupils, so the new regulations affect 
Japanese but slightly. 

For the Koreans there are 1729 schools 
of all kinds of which 769 are listed as 
private secular and 473 as private religious, 
There are in all 7,119 teachers of whom 
2685 are in the private secular and 2084 
in the private religious schools, Of the 
129,919 pupils, 39,524 are in the private 
secular and 26,201 in the private religious 
schools, From these figures one can get 
an idea of the magnitude of the problem. 

One can affirm with certainty that it is 
the policy of the government to Japonicize 
the Koreans and that they realize that 
this must largely be done in the schools. 
As Gen, Terauchi says in his procla- 
mation: ‘The ways and means by which 
civilisation can be advanced and the 
foundation of a state consolidated are not 
limited in number, but the most important 
thereof is, without doubt, the education of 
the rising generation. It is also a fact 
that it is very difficult if not impossible 
for the missionaries who have supervision 
of the private religious schools and the 
Koreans who have charge of the private 
secular schools to Japonicize their pupils 
even if they were anxious to do so. They 
are permeated with the spirit and ideals 
of their own civilizations and they uncon- 
sciously transmit them to their pupils. 
Nor are these teachers, foreigners and 
Koreans, always filled with admiration 
for the Japanese. 

The officials have much the same 
attitude towards these schools that a loyal 
American has toward the Roman Catho- 
lic parochial schools in his country. 
These schools too are generally far from 
being complete in their equipment. Of 
course they were far better than the 
Korean schools that were the only means 
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of education when they were established 
but they are, as a rule, far below the 
Japanese standard. In the year 1910, the 
year of annexation, such schools number- 
ed 1,913, but by the year 1914 they had 
decreased to 1,243. In the four years 
from 1910 to 1912, the mission schools 
decreased from 746 to 473. 

It has been the Missions working in 
Chosen to provide education for the 
Koreans from the elementary grades up 
to the college. To most of their schools 
non-Christians were not and are not ad- 
mitted. Asa result of this policy only 
non-Christians or very luke-warm Chris-, 
tians were going to the public schools, 
and the division between the Japanese 
and Christians was wider than that 
between the Japanese and non Christians. 
It is claimed that the children who go to 
the public schools are not allowed to go 
to the Church or Sunday School, but in 
a number of cases investigated by the 
writer this has been proven untrue. 
There are some cases in Chosen no 
doubt, such as occurred at Nagoya, 
where the children are forbidden to go 
to Christian meetings, but if these were 
brought to the attention of the authorities, 
the teachers would be reprimanded. In 
any case it is probable that this custom of 
discriminating against non-Christians has 
had something to do with the issuance of 
the rule forbidding Bible teaching and 
Christian meetings. The authorities have 
the idea that the present institutions have 
as their chief aim the giving of religious 
instruction rather than such a general 
education as would fit the young Koreans 
for Japanese citizenship. 

There is a growing minority among the 
Korean missionaries who believe that 
because of the lack of money to do the 
work well and because of the peculiar 
difficulties to be met, elementary educa- 
tion should be relinquished to the Japan- 
ese entirely. The authorities would un- 
doubtedly favor such a move. 

As to the qualifications of the teachers 
at present teaching in mission schools 
there is no uniformity. Even in the same 
mission” there is great variety. In the 
chief boys’ school of a certain large 
mission, they have had a good Japanese 
teacher for several years and two of the 
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responses at commencement this year 
were made in splendid Japanese. The 
students also sang Aim: ga yo (the 
national anthem) and-sang it well. In the 
chiéf girls’ school of the same mission the 
graduates know hardly enough Japanese 
to enable them to buy dazkon (radish), 
or kanzashi (hair ornament). In a few 
schools they have graduates of normal 
schoo!s or other Japanese teachers who 
are well prepared while in other places 
they use the photographer’s wife, a police- 
man’s daughter or almost any one who 
wears a £i7/0N0. 

Thus far the writer has met only one 
Korean missionary who can speak Japan- 
ese and he was born in Japan. No one 
seems to be making a serious effort to get 
more than a smattering. 

It was to be expected that regulations 
requiring the substitution of the Japanese 
language for Korean would be issued, but 
it was supposed that the same religious 
privileges would be granted to the private 
schools in Chosen as are enjoyed in 
Japan. Ifthe government persists in its 
determination to separate religion and 
education, it will require that the teaching 
with regard to ancestor worship in the 
text-books on ethics be also revised. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
the missionary body in Korea to hinder 
Japan is any way and conditions is general 
are very satisfactory. The new rules 
will be accepted and an honest. attempt 
made to obey tnem, but the hope that 
that part which forbids religious teaching 
in mission schools may be rescinded, will 
be shared by all the Christians and truly 
progressive people of the Japanese Empire. 


Note—A. K. Reischauer. 

The following paragraph is a transla- 
tion from the Official Gazette of March 
2oth : 

“Tn the educational policy of Japan 
it is already a recognized principle that 
public education should be kept separate 
from religion. Therefore the Governor 
General, in carrying into effect the Educa- 
tional Ordinance for Korea, announces 
that not only Government and public 
schools but also private schools, whose 
curricula are fixed by provision of law, 
shall not be permitted to give religious 
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instruction or conduct religious cere- 
monies. In harmony with the progress 
of the times and in order to unify the 
national system of education, no private 
school which carries on important educa- 
tional work, their curriculum being regu- 
lated by provision of law, shall be allowed 
to add to its curriculum religious instruc- 
tion or conduct any religious ceremonies.”’ 

The above regulations seem rather 
drastic at first sight but-whether, as Mr. 
Smith says, “they are more strict than 
those in force in Japan proper in that 
they require private schools to use entire- 
ly the same course and text books and 
to follow the same rules as the public 
schools,” remains to be seen and hinges 
largely upon the meaning of the clause 
“private schools which carry on im- 
portant educational work.” Just what is 
meant by the word “important”? The 
use of such a qualifying word rather 
implies that some private schools will be 
allowed even though they do not conform 
to the Government regulations, though, 
of course, such schools would then not 
be recognized by the Government as a 
part of the regular educational system of 
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Korea, and they would naturally be re- 
stricted in their privileges, 

It might be interesting to give the text 
of the regulation for schools in Japan in 
the matter of religious instruction, as con- 
tained in the famous /ustruction No. 12 
promulgated in 1899. It reads as fol- 
lows: ‘It being essential from the point 
of view of educational administration that 
general education should be independent 
of religion, religious instruction must not 
be given or religious ceremonies perform- 
ed at Government schools, public schools, 
or schools where curricula are regulated 
by provision of law, even outside the 
regular course of instruction.” For the 
comfort of the Christian educator in 
Korea let it be remembered that in spite 
of this severe regulation Christian schools, 
in less-than fifteen years, have fought 
their way step by step until today they 
enjoy practically all the privileges granted 
to Government schools of the same grade, 
and at the same time are permitted to 
give religious instruction to their students. 
What is allowed in Japan proper, sets a 
precedent for what Christian educators in 
Korea may reasonably expect to secure. 
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A DISTINGUISHED PERSON IN THE RELIGIOUS 
WORLD 


Mr. Kikuba Munesuye, head of the 
Bureau of Electricity in the Department 
of Communications and an elder in 
Fujimi-cho Church of the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai, is the type of person who 
gathers to himself universal respect and 
consideration both in the official and in 
the religious world. 

He was bo.n onthe 26th day of the 
ninth month of the second year of Keio, 
in the town of Tokuyama in Suwo. He 
was the third son of Hiko Munesuye. In 
the 17th year of Meiji he went to Tokyo 
and entered the Law School of the De- 
partment of Justice. Having passed the 
preparatory course of the University in 
the 26th year of Meiji, he graduated from 
the French law course of the Imperial 
University. Among those who became 
doctors of law at the same time were Dr. 
Kansaburo Katsumoto, Professor of Crimi- 
nal Law in Kyoto, and Mr. Kenshin 
Yukawa, head of the Mercantile Marine 
Bureau of the Department of Com- 
munications. At the same time Dr. N. 
Matsunami and Mr. H. Nakamura, mana- 
ger of the old Manchurian Railroad, 
graduated from the English law school. 
After graduation Mr. Munesuye entered 
the Department of the Interior and served 
in dfferent places as a provincial official, 
When serving as Councillor in Osaka he 
became known to the late Densaburo 
Fujita and as a result retired from official 
life and entered business. But he soon 
discovered that business was not his mis- 
sion and he returned to official life and 
entered the Department of Communica- 
tions. Since then he has worked assidu- 
ously and continuously, and last year he 
was advanced to his present position. 

He first came in contact with Chris- 
tianity in the 20th year of Meiji 
through the influence of Mr, Inouye, of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, and Prof, 
Asada, of the Foreign Language School. 
He attended Pastor Uyemura’s church in 
Bancho, and received baptism in the 23rd 
year of Meiji. For a time after he 
entered official life he became remiss in 


his church life and almost fell into a state 
of unbelief. When he returned to official 
life, "however, having come back to Tokyo, 
his faith again revived and he returned to 
the zeal of his youth. He works faith- 


fully for the church, is now a pillar of the 


Fujimicho Church, and his faith grows 
stronger as the years pass by, 

His recently published “ New Educa- 
tional Rescript and Culture” ought to be 
called his Collected Sermons. Here in 
more than a hundred chapters he expounds 
the essentials of culture, and from the 
standpoint of Christian thought and faith 
discusses the chief end of man’s life. 
He exalts the spirit of devotion to country 
to society and to one’s fellow-men in such 
a manner as to move the truly sincere 
man. 

He is a true patriot, one who by no 
means yields to the current of the times, 
like the derelicts of official life who 
consult only their own advantage. This 
is no doubt. to be attributed to his 


own Christian culture but in one respect ~ 


it is derived from his forefathers. His 
father was a Confucian scholar and a 
zealous Shintoist. From his youth, 
according to family custom, he knelt in 
worship before the gods and in his pure 
heart was planted the spirit of justice, 
respect, reverence and loyalty. This 
spirit grew up in him, so that when he 
came in contact with Christianity he came 
at once to understand its meaning radical- 
ly and clearly. He has the text “Faith with- 
out works is dead” inscribed in his heart 
and is bent on benefitting society, showing 
in some way a concrete illustration of this 
faith. He is an advocate and example of 
real morality. When he was head of the 
Bureau of -Management in the Tokyo 
Department of Communications he sent 
to ‘those under him 16,000 copies of his 
Rules for Daily Life, This produced an 
unusually profound effect. They were 


used in more thana thousand government — 


schools and corporations throughout the 
whole country. The newspapers and 
inagazines vied with each other in publish- 
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ing them under the name of The People’s 
Companion. Prof. Dodge translated them 
into English and they have also been 
published in English, French and German 
These rules are as follows : 

1. Exert yourself zealously and work 
earnestly. 

2. Do not in any thing depend on 
tomorrow. Do to-day what ought to be 
done to-day. 

3. Asto daily intercourse, let it first 
of all be sincere, without neglect of duty 
or lack of politeness. Also take care not 
to be troublesome to others. 

4. Obey rules well and be strictly 
punctual as to time and promises, As to 
repayment and return of money and 
articles do not fail to be on time. 

5. Always remember to be grateful 
and do not neglect to visit, correspond 
with and make calls of condolence on 
those to whom you are obliged. 

6. Be kind to people, consider their 
misfortunes and pity the sick and other 
distressed persons, 

7. Regard disappointment and_ re- 
straint as common; make honesty and 
economy the main things. Gain the 
victory over self, restrain the desires and 
give thought to saving. 

8. Since life is the main thing, pay 
attention to sanitation and consider the 
vigor of the body. 

9. Take care about solitude. Morning 
and evening reflect on self. 

10. Sometimes engage in innocent 
amusements and always live cheerfully. 

The foregoing ten rules, since they are 
the law of our life not to be neglected by 
us for a day, we wish you all to bear in 
mind and practise diligently. _ 

These rules are a means of promoting 
the several virtues of industry, faithful- 
ness, sincerity, truthfulness, gratitude, 
compassion, economy, health, reflection 
and cheerfulness, and are without any 
truly religious significance, but needless to 
say they were written to reflect the 
Christian principle and spirit of the author. 

Being convinced that not a little trouble 
was caused to all parties by the formal 
observance of the rules regulating inter- 
views at government offices, he set up the 
following notice at the entrance of his 
own office and caused it to be observed : 
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“ There is no objection to wearing over- 
coats and gloves during the interview. 
We hope that as far as possible your 
interview will be made standing. Being 
busy as you are, let the tallx be finished in 
about five minutes. | We do not want 
any but the most important points con- 
sidered.” This will suffice to show his 
character as a practical man of affairs. 
Today this notice is no longer displayed ; 
but he continues to meet people in a 
democratic fashion according to the spirit 
of the notice. While even office-boys in 
government offices wear an air of authori- 
ty, it is a matter for rejoicing that Mr. 
Munesuye always maintains the attitude 
of a Christian gentleman. 

About the time when he returned to 
church fellowship in Tokyo he lost his 
only child. This was a truly painful 
blow ; but even in sorrow he was conscious 
of God’s favor, and _ his. faith grew 
stronger. At this time also his wife be- 
came a believer and received baptism. 

Mr. Munesuye is a strict keeper of the 
Sabbath day and overcomes all obstacles 
to get to church. He has been a most 
zealous elder for ten years and _has per- 
formed his religious duties without the 
intermission of a day. Thus the fire 
of faith burning within him urges him 
on to fulfil his whole duty to God and 
the church. He constantly declares 
that life in its essence is religious and that 
one’s real work is evangelization, From 
this principle he urges household evan- 
gelization and advocates neighborhood 
work, : 

He is accustomed to say, ‘Show by 
conduct rather than by preaching.”” On 
this ground he holds that’ the religious 
education of Japan would show results 
more quickly than they do were each be- 
liever to save his own family and _ his 
neighbors. He himself aims to exemplify 
this. His father was a very decided 
nationalist but as a result of his son’s silent 
influence he received baptism while the 
latter was absent in Europe and America. 
Lately the families of his brothers and 
sisters and also all his near kindred and 
relatives have been brought by him to 
believe in Christianity. Someone has said 
that Mr. Munesuye always has the largest 
number of inquirers in his district, His 
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advocacy of neighborhood evangelization 
follows from his experience with his own 
household... 

His wife is a woman of pure character, 
rich in affection and celebrated for her 
sound faith. She is a deaconess in the 
Fujimicho Church to which she is 
devoted. In return she is affectionately 
regarded by all the members. She did 
not become a Christian for some time 
after her husvand. The first part of her 
husband’s life was powerless to lead her 
to faith. But at the time of his repent- 
ance and return to the faith, she lost her 
one greatly beloved child. At that time 
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she found God and came to believe. 
Afterwards she adopted a litt'e girl four 
years old and educated her with the same 
affection as that she had felt for her own 
child. This child also was taken from 
her when eleven years old. Her sorrow 
for this loss was almost intolerable, sur- 
passing even her first affliction. But the 
death of this child showed the. wonderful 
glory of God. Again in tears she found 
hope and grace. Now she is more and 
more a woman of faith. 
the favor and peace of God may rest on 
her and her family. 


We pray that - 
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THE MANNA FROM HEAVEN 


Rev. C. W. IGLEHART, Tokyo 


Exopus Cuap, 16. JOHN Crap. 6, 


Is it an accident that in the Old Testa- 
ment records of the Hebrew people and 
God's dealing with them we find such 
constant and perfect illustrations for the 
life of the modern Christian? or may we 
think that He wrote out in the history of 
this people His-eternal relations to the 
unchanging heart of men ? 

At any rate, the feeding of the people 
in the wilderness with the daily manna 


forms a most suggestive study for our 


lives, especially if we let in the New 
Testament light from the words of Christ 
as he applied this incident to Himself. 
Thinking of Him as our God-given 
sustenance and support, applied through 
the presence of the Holy Spirit we are 
able to re-read the Old Testament story 
with quickened interest. 

I. THe PEOPLE weRE Hounery. vs. 3. 
“Would that we had died” All were 
hungry. Egypt with its rich markets 
was left behind. It was hoped that a 
plentiful supply lay ahead in the land 
flowing with milk and honey, but the 
stern fact remained that this present land 
through which they were passing con- 
tained no food. In agony they cried 
“shall we starve?’’ Then came the 
answer from God, for He draws us by our 
hunger, 


2. THE MANNA FELL. vs. 4 J will 
rain bread from Heaven for you. God's 
provision was perfect and complete. 


Silently there appeared upon the ground 
food for everyone, food so wholesome 
and simple and so palatable that every 
man and woman and child in the camp 
could eat and be satisfied. 

-“T am the living bread which came 
down out of Heaven” —yea and the bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life of 
the world. “TI will send unto you the 
Spirit of truth—He shall bear witness of 
me.’ This is the daily food for the world. 
God gives Himself to us. Nothing more 
can be done than He has done in Christ 
and is doing in the daily ministrations of the 
Holy Spirit. Silently, mysteriously but , 


gather,” 


surely He is in out lives, eagerly tempting 
us by every outward and inward resource 
He can find, to come and partake of His 
fulness. 

But His abundance is nothing to us 
until we appropriate it. 

3. Tue Peorpre GATHERED AND Arr. 
The actual eating forms no part of the 
world’s bread problem. If the food is to 
be had it will be eaten. Butin the spiritual 
world the process of man’s daily suste- 
nance breaks right here. The horse led to 
water will not drink. The hungering and 
needy Christian will not stop to eat and 
will never be compelled to by the One 
who gave him freedom to hold aloof. 

So God made the terms very explicit 
vs. 4. “The people shall go out and 
Manna did not lie within the 
encampment. It was not to be found in 
the daily round of work of any man, be 
he the High Priest himself. Each man 
had to leave his tent and go out to gather 
it. Then in its strength he went to his 
day’s work or march. 

vs. 4. “A day’s portion every day.” 
Not because God’s supply would run 
short, but “that I may prove them.”’ 
We feel that the thing we have had for a 
long time is ours by right, and only by 
the daily miracle of daily sustenance can 
God keep faith and trust alive. As it 
was, the Manna remained to the end of 
the march the unearned daily gift of God. 

'vs, 19. “ Let no man leave of it tll 
the morning.” It would not keep. Even 
yesterday’s gathering “dyed worms and 
became foul’? Wow much more the 
religious experience of the past allowed to 
remain unrevived and unexcelled by that 


of to-day ! 

vs. 21. “ Morning by morning ’’—and 
when the sun waxed hot, it melted. 
Either an early morning ingathering 


without the camp or else no food for the 
day. This was the Hebrew's choice. 
Perhaps we can hardly say that the 
Christian faces so severe an alternative, 
but that the analogy here is profound and 
fundamental cannot be denied. Every 
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Christian can confirm it from his own life. 
‘Later in the day I shall have time,’— 
and lo! when we return it is melted. 

vs. 35. “ They did eat the manna until 
they came unto the borders of the land of 
Canaan.’ It did not mean simply 
satisfaction and content for the people. 
It got them on into the new land ahead, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GIVE US NEWS 


To the Editors: 

May I use your valuable space to offer 
a suggestion looking toward the bettering 
of THE JAPAN EVANGELIST (as it seems to 
me) ? 

Cannot some way be devised to secure a 
more complete and widespread reporting 
of the news of the work throughout the 
Empire? There is nothing of more inter- 
est or of more importance to us all than 
a knowledge of what is actually being 
done by our whole movement. There is 
no clearing-house for such reports except 
Tue Evancewist. Of course the various 
Boards have their periodicals, but these 
do not reach us all. Would it not be 
much better than nothing to even issue 
a month late the more significant items 
from all the ews, Gleanings, Seeds, etc. 
issued by different missions? And can- 
not the correspondents for each district 
report the most notable events more 
fully ? 

I am writing this in the form of an 
open letter, rather than privately to the 
editors, in the hope that readers in general 
may be moved to help furnish news. 

It would be instructive and encouraging 
if we could all know such points as 
these :—/fow many people in each place 
actually heard the Gospel message /as¢ 
month ? ‘What efforts were put forth 
for xew communities? How many deci- 
sions and baptisms? What difficulties 
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where life was to be normal and full in all 
its raised activities, With the pillar of 
fire and of cloud they were guided, and 
with Aaron’s rod and Moses’ wisdom, 
and with the tables of the law they were 
governed, but it was the manna that gave 


daily strength to go ahead and get on 
into the new land. 
were encountered? - Any new ideas, 


conclusions ? 

It was a real disappointment to find in 
a recent issue less than a single page of 
news. Surely such a department is more 
important than your new Lookout. 1 do 
not mean any affront to The Lookout 
for it seems to me that he would be likely 
to admit that “ruminations ”’ are less vital 
spacefillers than actual events that marl 
the progress of our campaign; and it 
seems to me THE EVANGELIST is missing a 
prime element in not, at all costs, pushing 
the news items. 

One more suggestion is that efforts be 
made to secure criticisms of such articles 
as contain definite suggestions, so that a 
full and free hearing may be given any 
topic that is worth hearing at all. I 
should like to see THE EvaANGELisr be- 
come the forum of the mission body. 

If this can be accomplished, you editors 
will have done a lasting service to the 
whole cause, and we can then excuse 
any vagaries like Zhe Lookout, or even 
poetry ! 


Very sympathetically, 
Wm. MERRELL VORIES 
Hachiman, Omi, 
April 26, 1915. 
(The Editors will most heartily welcome corres- 
pordence and news items. Comments and informa- 


tion on rural work and the evangelistic campaign 
would be particularly appropriate just now.) 
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INOCULATING STUDENTS WITH CHRISTIAN 
TRUTH 


Bismarck might have been speaking of 
modern Japan when he made his famous 
dictum: “One-third of the students of 
Germany fail because of incapacity ; one- 
third fail because of dissipation; the 
other third rule Germany.” Ina peculiar 
sense the students of Japan are picked 
men. Only a small proportion of the 
well qualified applicants for admission to 
the higher schools can be accommodated. 
At the beginning of the present year one 
Koto Gakk6 received only 145 students 
out of 1,100 applicants. Those who are 
received and trained become marked men. 
It is not surprising that far-seeing states- 
men have sought to lay the foundations 
of the Empire deep in the culture of the 
nation’s schools. Christian statesmen are 
among these wise seers. One little group 
of teachers in Japan saw an open door for 
impregnating the students of the govern- 
ment schools with Christian ideas and 
stepped in with a Christian newspaper. 
They offered it to any government school 
whose principal or some other responsible 
person would personally supervise its 
distribution. The little paper is called 
“Morning Light” and is edited by the 
Christian Literature Society. It is made 
up of religious and other matter of 
interest to the student classes. ‘For more 
than two years the leader of this group, 
himself a teacher in a government school, 
has spent his leisure time in personally 
visiting at his own expense over 450 
schools scattered from Aomori to Kago- 
shima. In addition to personal visitation 
he has by correspondence opened 325 
other schools to the reception of Christian 


literature. 

It has not been idle curiosity that has 
attracted these schools, for more than a 
hundred of them have voluntarily asked 
for an increase in the number of papers. 
The scope of this remarkable movement 
can be seen in ifs growth during the past 
year during which time the number of 
schools asking for papers has increased 
from 343 to 701 ; the number of students 
enrolled in schools served by this move- 
ment from 115,000 to 233,000 ; the num- 
ber of papers sent each month from 
16,700 to 34,214. Allowing for waste 
and disdain in a small percentage of the 
schools, careful inquiry into the majority 
of cases has d'sclosed an eagerness on the 
part of students to read the papers, far 
beyond the expectation of the committee. 
In several schools it is reported that 
students have actually quarreled over the 
possession of the quota of papers sent to 
them. The secretary of this society has 
received scores of letters from teachers 
and pupils expressing appreciation and 
acknowledging inspiration received from 
the literature. 

This unusual situation may be taken 
as a sign of the times and is of excep- 
tional significance in connection with the 
great National Evangelistic Campaign. 
It is an appropriate time for Christian 
leaders in Japan to remember “ the other 
third who will rule Japan.” Those who 
wish to help guide these future leaders of 
Japan may send contributions to the 
honorary treasurer, Rev. W. A. Davis, 
Sosui Haina, Kyoto. 
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THE LOOKOUT 


- On AutTo-EVANGELIZATION 


The Lookout never goes far on a 
journey without finding himself in the 
same car with some young man, student 
or even train officer, of some education 
and responsiveness to ideas. Going to 
preach, perchance, to an uncertain 
audience miles away, why not accept the 
challenge of this ready made audience? 
But how to introduce himself and his 
Message used to be a problem to The 


Lookout, until he hit upon the idea of . 


making the candidate convert himself. 

The other day during a long trip he 
sat next to a Middle School student. 
After a reasonable length of time, he 
found in his baggage a suitable pamphlet 
on some phase of Christanity. By the 
way, The Lookout finds it advantageous 
to carry always a varied stock of such 
pamphlets and Gospels—-of the latter, 
especially the Selections from the An- 
notated New Testament prepared by Mr. 
Pierson. 

After puzzling for a few minutes over 
the Japanese characters, by the aid of the 
explanatory /wrigana alongside, The 
Lookout turned to the by this time 
observant student. with something like 
this: (in Japanese) —‘ Please excuse my 
rudeness, but as I find it very difficult to 
read in your language, would you’be so 
kind as to read this passage to me?” 

Now if the student be half-way normal 
he is already bursting with desire to 
practise his fragmentary English, or at 
least to hold some sort of converse with 
the zim sama. Very readily, therefore, 
he offers his services, and reads the page 
slowly and carefully—even paraphrasing 
a little in colloquial Japanese and broken 
English. 

But the Lookout is notably dull, and 
also unconvinced by the argument. He 


requires a good deal of explaining. 


Then he: calls in question the whole posi-- 


tion of the pamphlet. This leads the new- 


found friend and guide himself to read the - 


entire pamphlet with a view to explaining 
it to his questioner. 
“Please explain to me just what the 


writer means, whether you agree with ' 


him or not, so I can see whether Lagree,” 
innocently requests The Lookout. 

Before very long the student is quite 
earnestly expounding Christian principles 
to his foreign companion. A discussion 
naturally arises, during which The Look- 
out makes it clear at_length that he fully 
accepts the real. principles of Christ, but 
merely wanted to see if the present 
pamphlet agreed with these. From this, 
the way opens for the Sermon on the 
Mount to be introduced. Using the 
Japanese Testament it is still necessary 
for the young friend to do most of the 
reading and explaining. 

In the case of which The Lookout has 
told, the student practically championed 
Christianity and found he could really 
defend it with conviction. Exchange of 
addresses opened the way to correspond- 
ence. The student has already sought 


personal counsel of The Lookout, and 


the way seems clear to a natural develop- 
ment into the Christian life. 

The same auto-evangelization has work- 
ed with others of varying ages and. posi- 
tions; so that it seems a method worth 
passing on. 

‘As to the ethics of involving the 
candidate in conversation under seemingly 
“false pretenses,” we recall that the 
Master once set a woman to convert 
herself by asking her for a drink of well 
water, .as they met by the road-side. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIA 
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LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


Conducted by the Field Secretary, Rev. E. N. Walne, D.D. 


I. Review ofthe Periodical Press. 


Nationalism or Internationalism, Which ? 
is the title of an article contributed to the March 
number of S227, by Baron Yoshiro Sakatani. 
What change, as a result of the war in 

Europe, will the trend of affairs in the 

world undergo, and what atittude should 

our country take in view of such change? 

Thinking men as a rule argue that milita- 

rism and nationalism will gradually in- 

crease, and that, therefore, our country 
ought to perfect its armaments, cultivate 
nationalistic principles among the people, 
and plan to expand the Japanese race by 
means of military power—in other words, 
to follow the example of the German 

Empire. But I am of a different opinion. 
The present war in Europe started with 

the assassination of the Crown Prince and 

Princess of Austria on June 24, I914, 

but was not really caused by that crime. 

Civilized nations no longer go to war for 

such causes as rejected proposals of 

marttfiage, rivalries for succession to the 
throne, religious differences, or political 
collisions between liberals and conserva- 
tives. When such countries go to war, 
it is because their interests conflict. That 
is true of the present war. England and 
France have numerous colonies in various 
parts of the world, whereas Germany had 
comparatively few. When Germany, be- 
cause of her increasing population, at- 
tempted to expand, she was immediately 
blocked by England. Thereupon she 
perfected her armaments, studied the arts, 
sciences and military tactics in all their 
phases, and zealously prepared for the 
war that she foresaw, resolved to carry 
out her long-cherished purpose to take a 
long stride forward in the world. How 
efficiently she has done these things can 
be judged by the fact that, though sur- 
rounded by foes, Germany has not per- 
mitted them to advance a step into her 


territory. Thus the war, growing out of 
a long-standing conflict of interests, was 
in a sense inevitable. 

Since, as I said before, war in modern 
times arises, not from personal enmities 
or the conflict of religious or other be- 
liefs, but from the collision of interests, 
from now on it will be possible to make 
provision against war. Dumbfounded by 
the cruel spectacle of nearly ten millions 
of soldiers fighting each other with the 
weapons of the most advanced  civiliza- 
tion, people feel that war is inhuman and 
a hindrance to the progress of civilization. 
Hence, after the war there will undoubt- 
edly arise an earnest desire to settle with- 
out force of arms all conflicts of interests, 
no matter how serious. Of course, if 
Germany should triumph, what I now 
assert would have to be somewhat modi- 
fied, but on the supposition that the allies 
will win (for it would seem that they 
could not afford to allow Germany to 
come off victorious), in the end the rela- 
tions of the European countries to each 
other will change. Learning that to shut 
themselves up each in its own little world 
and to compete with each other in diplo- 
macy and armaments means not only dis- 
turbance of their mutual tranquility, but 
injury to the world’s progress in civiliza- 
tion, they will emulate each other in the 
principles of peace and humanity. - This 
may be theory, but as a matter of fact 
the leaders and teachers of society in 
Europe and America — the statesmen, 
scholars and religionists—argue that after 
the war the world will abandon its ex- 
treme rivalry in armaments and condemn 
war, and that an intense economic rivalry 
will take place. They say that in the 
future the Powers will never permit ex- 
pansion on the German model. The 
selfish militaristic and nationalistic policy, 
being a hindrance to the world’s progress 
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in civilization, will lose its influence, and 
instead the humane ideas of internation- 
alism and pacificism will be recognized 
and realized. 

If this estimate of the post-bellum situa- 
tion by the leading minds of Europe and 
America (except the military authorities, 
whose opinions may be disregarded) is 
correct, then I think that the principles 
and policy to be adopted by our Empire 
of Japan become self-evident. For our 
country to cling more firmly to militarism 
and incline only to nationalistic and racial 
ideals with a view to being regarded as 
leader of the Orient, would be taking 
precisely the same stand that Germany- 
has taken, and would be going counter to 
the current of the present world’s history. 
To say nothing of ideals, politics and 
diplomacy, we should not only fall into a 
distressing state of isolation commercially, 
but we might lose the world’s good-will 
and, becoming a Germany in the Orient, 
be attacked by the Powers on all sides. 
In that case, our country could not like 
Germany imperturbably demonstrate our 
superiority to our foes in front and be- 
hind. People of penetration are not need- 
ed to tell us that the progress and pros- 
perity that we have attained during the 
past fifty years would receive a set back. 
In short, I believe that we Japanese must 
make up our mind that we are approach- 
ing a juncture when we must decisively 
change our national policy. Sooner or 
later the time will be upon us when we 
must exchange the almightiness of the 
state and militarism for universal fraternal- 
ism and pacificism. 

Now changing the national policy is an 
experience that our ancestors have had 
any number of times. For example, in 
the latter part of the Tokugawa regime 
both the Emperor and the Tycoon’s gov- 
ernment took an anti-foreign attitude. 
But it was impossible to resist successfully 
the trend of the times, and the exclusive, 
anti-foreign policy of several hundred 
years’ standing was given up for the 
policy of opening up the country and 
welcoming progress. Had this change 
not been made, probably our country 
would not be what it is now. I think 
that Japan of the present day has arrived 
at a time when a second revolution, as it 
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were, is necessary. In other words, I 
believe our country must abandon the 
policy it has followed hitherto, namely 
the deification of the state and militarism, 
and make universal brotherhood and 
humanity the great principles of its ad- 
ministration. 

Some will argue that emphasizing inter- 
nationalism instead of nationalism would 
weaken the sentiments of loyalty and 
patriotism, and that by slackening mili- 
tary preparations the destiny of the coun- 
try would be jeopardized, Ido not say, 
however, that we ought to give up military 
preparations, but only that it is wrong to 
expand armaments and prepare for war 
for the gratification of one’s own country’s 
ambition, that is, to seize territory and 
expand one’s own race. Neither do I 
contend that we must disregard our own 
countiy, but that, while maintaining their 
separate existence, all countries, relying 
on right and humanity, should co-operate 
in the administration of the world for the 
increase of human happiness. Therefore 
there is not the least necessity for each 
nation to do otherwise than to love its 
own country and respect its own ruler, as 
heretofore. The fear that the advocacy 
of the humanitarian idea that the whole 
human race is a brotherhood bound to- 
gether in peaceful international relations, 
would give rise to dangerous thought and 
imperil the existence of the country, is 
groundless. To cling to nationalism 
and militarism without regard to the 
general world-situation, to teach a narrow- 
minded nationalistic morality at home, 
and to extend the country’s prestige 
abroad by military power—that is a line 
of action that no one having the perma- 
nent welfare of his country at heart could 
ever take, 

H, K, MIcrer. 


II. Our Bock Table. 

Jinsei Zakkan (Miscellaneous Thoughts on Human 
Life.) By Inazo Nitobe. Keiseisha. Cloth, 352 
pages. Yen 80 
On February 12th, 1915, the Keiseisha 

Publishing House issued a collection of 

lectures‘on miscellaneous topics delivered 


by Dr. Nitobe, who needs no introduction 


to foreigners at all familiar with Japan’s 
public men. 
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There are twenty-two lectures in all, 
the longest of which covers thirty-seven 
pages and the shortest, two, while eight 
occupy less than ten, and but five more 
than twenty pageseach. The print is not 
large but very clear, and the whole 
volume of three hundred and fifty-two 
pages is of covenient size and neat in 
appearance. 

The subjects treated include such as 
“ Religion,” “ Death,” “ Peace,’’ “ Christ- 
mas,” “ Woman’s Influence,” etc., besides 
two dealing especially with the chara- 
cteristic features and work of the Society 
of Friends to which the author belongs. 
All are marked by a deep religious 
consciousness, a desire to get at the root 
of the matter and an entire absence of the 
formal or pedantic. 

In the preface the author tells us that 
he has spoken neither for scholars nor for 
sages but for young men and women who 
are still in the formative period of life. 
The talks were given either before the 
students connected with the “ Friends”’ 
School or to audiences of a decidedly 
mixed character, and are thus intentionally 
popular in form and understandable by all 
sorts and conditions of people. On 
reading them one is struck by their 
practicality, telling illustrations, and apt 
quotations from Japanese poetry as well 
as from other literature both Eastern and 
Western. But perhaps the most out- 
standing feature is the fearless use of 
repetition in order to drive home the 
point at issue, with the result that no 
one is left in doubt as to the author’s 
meaning. 

To young Japanese public speakers 
who are cultivating a style, to missionaries 
who have been using the Japanese 
language, say ‘ten years, and to young 
people ail over Japan who want to see 
some of life’s problems handled by one 
who is rich in experience and a master of 
popular exposition, this book is to be 
warmly recommended. 

H. PEprey. 
Nichiyo Gakko Kyoj u Ho (Preparation for Teach- 

ing). By Charles A. Oliver. Translated by T. 

Kagawa. The Christian Literature Society : Cloth 

27opages Yen .75 

We have examined “ Oliver’s Prepa- 
ration for Teaching’’ and it seems to 
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both my secretary and myself a very 
good book indeed,—the best of the three 
we have reviewed. Of course, the Bible 
Study part in Hurlbut’s is far more 
extensive than that of Oliver’s, but such 
information can be found in a good many 
other books as well. In fact, I doubt 
somewhat the wisdom of the rule that a 
certain part of all these books must be on 
the study of the Bible and the rest on 
Sunday School rules and methods. For 
myself I would prefer them in a separate 
volume, 

In Oliver’s there is a mistake on page 
220 in the translation of the word 
“guile” by “tsumi” which makes out 
Nathaniel rather better than I suppose 
he was. On page 266 the word “ Rally- 
day” has been left untranslated. [or 
the rest the translation is very good 
indeed, the meaning being easily under- 
stood. 

A. OLTMANS. 


Sei Augaschin wa ika ni shite Kirisutokyo- 
shinja to narishi ya (St. Augustine’s Con 
version)—By KR. Onomura. Keiseisha. Paper 49 
pages. Yen .10 
This is a reprint of-a series of articles 

that appeared in the Azrisutokyo Sckai a 

little over a year ago. The booklet 

describes, in a style that has been praised 
by Japanese critics, the experiences of St. 

Augustine that led to his coversion, 

condensing - the biographical material 

given in his famous Confessions (Zan- 
geroku). 

It is not usual to criticise a book or a 
discourse for having too brief an intro- 
duction ; but in this case, considering the 
needs of the probable reader, the intro- 
ductory chapter, on “ His Position in the 
History of Christianity,” ~which occupies 
little more than a page, should have been 
enlarged so as to give a stronger impres- 
sion of the immense power of the hero’s 
personality and his influence upon the 
world. The Christian Literature Society 
would do well to have the author write a 
vivid, adequate, life of Augustine, along 
the lines of McCabe’s “St. Augustine and 
His Age.” 

The pamphlet is well adapted to the 
needs of Japanese students. 

C, Noss, 
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6000 Chinese Characters :—An indexed pocket- 
dictionary with Japanese pronunciation, and Japan- 
ese and English renderings, pp. xx—-223. By Y. 
Tra; Jones, “A. B., and. V.°S. Peeke; D2: 
Published by the Kyo Bun Kwan, Tokyo. Ye2z 3.50 


Missionaries beginning life in Japan in 
these modern days are to be congratulated 
on the constantly multiplying aids and 
encouragements to the study of language. 
What with an efficient Language School 
established in the Capital, a carefully 
planned course of study for those who 
cannot avail themselves of the privileges 
of the School, a Board of Examiners, and 
improved helps in the way of grammars, 
readers, lexicons and the like, truly the 
lines have fallen to them in pleasant 
places. 

The latest addition to the list of blessings 
which the student missionary has inherited 
is the Pocket Dictionary of the Chinese 
Characters, just published by the Kyo 
Bun Kwan. Some thirty years ago, Dr. 
Gring rendered the missionary body an 
excellent service by the publication of his 
Eclectic Chinese-Japanese English Dictio- 
nary. In this the characters under each 
radical are arranged in the order of the 
frequency with which they occur, and are 
besides divided into three groups accord- 
ing to the direction of the first stroke of 
the primitive, saving the student a 
considerable amount of time and trouble. 
In 1895 Mr. Lay’s very helpful little 
dictionary appeared. This contained 
some 4000 characters, a knowledge of 
which was considered necessary to the 
reader of ordinary Japanese publications. 
This was followed in 1899 by. Prof. 
Chamberlain’s manual de luxe of Chinese 
Character Study, the sumptuous. fai kara 

“ Moji no. Shirube,’ by which the study 
of the characters is transformed from a 
drudgery to a luxury. The student, 
lured along the fragrant paths of th’s 
Garden of “Delights, pushes on his way 
oblivious of fatigue, and, or ever he is 
aware he has formed at least a bowing 
acquaintance with some 2500 of the most 
useful characters. The vastness of the 
volume, however, renders it incovenient 
as a book of reference. 

In this new dictionary by Mr. Jones 
and Dr. Peeke we have, after the usual 
Preface and Introduction, a very full 
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Table of Sounds produced by combinations 
of the Kana, followed by the list of the 
214 Radicals in the usual word order, 
except that after each group of radicals 
of a certain number of-strokes are placed 
the contracted radicals which in their 
contracted form have the same number of 
strokes, a device which the student will 
find very convenient. There is no 
discussion nor explanation of the radicals, 
not even their meanings in English being 


inserted in the list, nor is any attention 


devoted to the subject of the primitives, 
The book is for reference simply and the 
student is supposed to have on his desk 
such other works as Gring’s Dictionary 
and the “ Moji no Shirube.” 

The body of the book is devoted 
mainly to the list of the 6000 characters 
selected, arranged of course in the order 
of their radicals. Of these 6000 chara- 
cters some 2500 should be acquired by 
one who would read Japanese, leaving 
3500 safely stored in the dictionary 
pigeon holes to be drawn on as occasion 
demands. The memory is too valuable a 
storehouse to be lumbered up with 
unimportant jz for which a dictionary is 
a much more suitable receptacle. Dictio- 
naries, indeed, and encyclopedias and 7d 
omne genus, are but annexes to the 
memory. The 2450 characters which 
Prof. Chamberlain considers indispensable 
are grouped as much as possible and are 
indicated by an ‘‘o”’ beside them on the 
margin. Also on the side margin is 
indicated the number of the radical in 
Japanese numerals, the number of strokes 
in the radical in heavy Arabic numerals, 
and the number of strokes in the primitive 
in light Arabic numerals, and the radicals 
themselves occurring on any two opposite 
pages are found on the lower margin of 
the right hand page. This indexing of 
the Radicals on the lower margin is an 
invention of the authors and promises to 
be a great time saving deivce. In order 
to: facilitate reference in the side and lower 
margins are cut thumb indexes, showing 
respectively the number of strokes in the 
radical and the radicals themselves. 

To the list of 6000 characters is 
appended a list of over 600 of them whose 
radicals are obscure, arranged according 
to the number of strokes in the whole 
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character, radical included. Thus even 
those elusive characters which are usually 
as difficult to locate as a four-leaf clover, 
may instantly be run toearth. The book 
concludes with a list of Geographical 
names, domestic and foreign, with the 
characters which represent them. 

The clear type of the book, its helpful 
indexes, and the fact that it can be 
transported in a fair sized pocket should 
render it a vade mecunz to every foreigner 
who is reading, or learning to read, 
Japanese. C. K. Harrinxcron. 


Kutsu no Higi (The Mystery of Suffering)—By J. 
H. Brooks, D. D. The Christian Literature 
Society: Cloth, .75. 

This is a small book, the number of 
pages in the translation being but 188. 
The type is clear, the cover is neat, and 
the paragraphing seems to have been 
carefully arranged. 

There are fourteen chapters in all, the 
burden of which is, as the title indicates, 
suffering. Bodily and mental distress 
seem to be attributed largely to an 
external agent called Satan, over against 
whom is set in deadly opposition, and 
with the full assurance of triumph, the 
Father, the Christ, and the Comforter. 
The thought in the main, is that of the 
God of all mankind permitting suffering 
through the agency of Satan, that His own 
loving purpose may be clearly revealed 
through His Son and Spirit. 

The book is practical in its aim, food 
for the spiritually hungry, medicine for 
tired souls. If read as such, it will be 
helpful, for it abounds in scripture 
quotations, and focuses them on spiritual 
needs. 

The writer is evidently conservative in 
his theology, and occasionally digresses in 
order to hit the other fellow. This is 
somewhat of a blemish on an otherwise 
useful production. 

Hiuron Pepiey 


Kyuseigun Kwan (My View of the Salvation 
Army)—By T. Kanamori. Salvation Army Paper 
84 Pages, .15. 

The contents of “My View of the 
Salvation Army” is better indicated by 
the sub-title, ‘Why I Entered the Sal- 
vation Army.” In some _ eighty-four 


pages Mr. Paul M. Kanamori gives ten 
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of the thirty odd reasons that induced 
him to enter the Army. After twenty 
years of separation from organized Chris- 
tianity he had recovered his oldtime faith, 
nay, he had found a new faith; he had 
decided to give the rest of his life to the 
saving of souls, Dissatisfied with the 
ordinary methods and results of church 
work as not reaching the masses of 
people, he had decided that his pulpit 
should be the street corners under the 
canopy of the skies. And after making 
all these decisions and resolutions he 
became acquainted for the first time with 
the Army. Then for about three months 
he gave himself to a study of the Army, 
its faiths, its methods, and its work in 
Japan. He found a congenial atmos- 
phere, and decided to join. This he did 
on the evening of January 2, 1914; and 
this brochure is the substance of his 
address on that occasion with the chapter 
on collecting money added. The re- 
viewer heard and felt its power that night. 
It was used as an evangelistic address, 
and followed by an impassioned appeal 
by Col. Yamamuro, a former pupil in 
the Doshisha. There were a score of 
penitents. 

This much of historical setting is 
necessary to understand and appreciate 
the full importance of the address. Col. 
Yamamuro in the introduction which he 
writes says that reasons which brought 
Mr. Kanamori into the Army ought to 
bring many readers into the Army, It is 
naturally and confessedly not a tract for 
general evangelistic use, but rather a 
Salvation Army Apologetic. The en- 
thusiasm of Col. Yamamuro makes him 
say in the introduction that in the 
accession of his teacher and friend, the 
Army receives a whole Division or more 
of fighting force. And this address is the 
first one in which that fighting power 
shone. It was delivered immediately 
after his formal entering the ranks. 

Bearing in mind the new-found en- 
thusiasm, the evangelistic purpose, and 
the spoken form of, this tract, one will be 
prepared for some hyperbole. It seems 
unfortunate that comparison is made 
between the churches and the Army for 
the sake of emphasising the stricter 
orthodoxy of belief, the higher standard 
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of morality, and the greater aggressiveness 
of the Army. But to a considerable 
extent, will not the average church plead 
guilty to the charge ? 

It should be borne in mind too that 
Mr. Kanamori declares that the evan- 
glistic work of the Army is not for 
extending the Army, but in absolute 
self-forgetfulness it is for the sole purpose 
of saving the souls of men. (Kyuseigun 
no dendo wa jibun no oshushi hirome 
dewa naku, mattaku onore no koto wo 
wasurete, hito no tamashii wo sukuu to iu 
itten ni arimasu). Mr. Kanamori has 


lately demonstrated this spirit in Kyushu. 


and in Hokkaido. In Sapporo in three 
days he spoke four times to union 
meetings, eight times in all, and not once 
under Army auspices. 

Pastors, evangelists, and church officers 
will read this brochure with great profit. 
Such are helped by the author’s preaching. 
It was such especially that Mr. Kanamori 
desired to reach in Sapporo and elsewhere 
when he spoke in churches. 

G. M. Rowranp. 


Fukkatsu no Hito (Risen Men), By G. Yama- 

muro, Salvation Army, Paper 66 Pages, .1o. 

Col. Yamamuro’s Risen Men de- 
scribes the penitence and reform of three 
men who were severally victims of the 
three prevailing vices, “‘ wine, women and 
wagers” (nom, kau, utsu). The record 
is what it sets out to be, a sort of Japanese 
addendum to Harold Begbie’s “ Twice- 
Born Men,” It reveals in Tokyo the 
same sins and the same salvation that 
are seen in London. 

Since the experiences described are 
those of men still living they are spoken 
of by “ borrowed names.” 

“Negishi no Gozen,’ born in 1868, of 
a brewer, grew up with the smell of 
liquor in his nostrils. Though he did not 
drink much till at twenty-three or four 
he began to earn a little money himself, 
from that age he became a veritable slave 
to drink. Even when his conscience be- 
came aroused and he began to frequent 
the Army he was not able to free himself 
from his arch enemy. But one night 
about four years ago ina special Army 
meeting in the Kanda Y.M.C.A. Hall he 
publicly declared his desire to be saved ; 
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and from that night he became a new man, 
industrious, home-loving, and a worker 
for the salvation of others. 

The life of “ Hatsu-haru-tei Sho-ko” 
reveals a depth of profligacy difficult to 
conceive and too great to relate, even 
setting himself to compass the destruction 
of innocent women, attempting suicide, 
and hastening his mother to an untimely 
grave. This man was driven by an 
Unseen Hand at daybreak one morning 
about four years ago to seek the Army 
in Kyoto. He aroused the officer in 
charge, confessed his sins, sought for- 
giveness on his knees, and from that day 
began to live a new life. 

“O-Kyoran Risaburo”’ was a chief gam- 
bler in Tokyo. When bent on murder 
one night his attention was caught by 
Army street preaching and he went on to 
immediate faith and a changed life. The 
man who had been a terror to his neigh- 
bors, a problem to the police, and a 
leader in his own gang of professional 
gamblers, became a faithful, obedient 
servant to one Kasai, a Kyobashi charcoal 
dealer. 

With the main part of the book are 
bound, (1) an introductory note expres- 
sing the author’s profound gratitude and 
humility in view of a gracious gift of Yen 
3,c00.00 for the Army’s charity work 
from Their Imperial Majesties; and (2) 
several appended notes constituting a brief 
report of the Army’s work for IgI4. 
Among the latter is mentioned the acces- 
sion of Mr, Kanamori and the fact that 
as “Spiritual Special” (Shzmved Toku- 
mu), the spiritual oversight of the whole 
Army in Japan is committed to him. 
The Japanese members of the Army of 
whatever rank call him ‘ Sezsez,” and 


look to him for spiritual instruction and — 


guidance. 
G. M, Rowranp. 


Three Notable Tracts 


Ancestor Worship and Christianity, 33 Pages... .02 
The Buddhist Doctrine of Cause and Effect 
and The Christian Doctrine of Proyldence, 


22 Paves. aan od 
The Buddhist Law SRG the Chris tian Gospel 
17 *Pagesincmee .O1 


By k. Imai, Christian. Literature Society. 


The interest in, and knowledge of 
Buddhism possessed by Mr, Imai, the 
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author of these three tracts, is evidenced 
not only by his choice of subjects but by 
the intimate way of handling his subject 
matter. The three are all really a com- 
parison of Buddhism and Christianity, 
but No. 2, Ancestor Worship and 
Christianity, would suggest rather a 
Confucian point of view. They are all 
really one in spirit, aim, and treatment, 
the only difference being the points of 
Buddhism treated. 

The scripture which best suits the 
author’s purpose, as seems natural for an 
ex-Buddhist, is John, though Paul is also 
freely quoted. The appeal is made to 
the spiritual side, even at times to the 
distinctively mystical element; but al- 
ways the criterion is the life produced by 
the different systems. 

If the reviewer's few years of experience 
has taught him anything, it is that the 
Japanese, the common people with whom 
the missionary of city or country deals, 
are not thinkers ; they do not use to good 
advantage a closely reasoned, logically 
put sequence of deductions. Therefore 
the fact that these little books are not in 
the above category is presumably in their 
favor. They are not intended primarily 
for the priest or others with an intimate 
knowledge of Buddhism, but for the man 
in the street, the woman in the home, the 
student in the school. They can not fail 
to be helpful, to Japanese readers in 
general, but especially to the person who 
has really thought upon these subjects 
even a little and who desires more 
light. 

No. 2, Ancestor Worship and Christian- 
ity, shows the extra-Buddhist origins of 
the god-shelf and of the ancestral tablets, 
exposing popular and accepted fallacies 
concerning them ; while pointing out these 
fallacies of Buddhism and condemning 
them, it also teaches constructively the 
corresponding Christian view. It shows 
the kind of offerings to ancestors in the way 
of life that will please the ancestors and 
at the same time make good men and 
build up a strong country. It is rather a 
lony tract (pp. 33) but it keeps its interest 
to the end, 

No. 3, The Buddhist Doctrine of Cause 
and Effect and the Christian Doctrine of 
Providence, is based on the question: 
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“Rabbi, who sinned, this man or his 
parents, that he should be born blind?” 
(John, 9, 2.) It shows only some of the 
points of contrast between Buddhism and 
Christianity ; but it clearly points out the 
superiority of the latter on account of its 
results on life, producing optimism, happi- 
ness, peace and joy as well as right 
lives, instead of the pessimism, doubt and 
despair of Buddhism, with their bad 
effects upon life. The points selected are 
essential and the contrasts well drawn. 
No attempt is made at a systematizing of 
either creed, but the missionary can not 
fail to pick up points that will be of 
intellectual pleasure as well as of practical 
value. The reviewer has already heard 
one point and illustration used to good 
advantage by the missionary. 

No.4, The Buddhist Law and the 
Christian Gospel, begins with a comparison 
of the last words of Jesus and of Shaka. 
Shaka says: ‘‘ Make my precepts your 
teacher.” It is shown how no one has 
ever kept, can ever keep, these’ precepts. 
Jesus says: “Ye believe in God; be- 
lieve also in me.” “TI will pray the 
Father and he shall send you another 
Comforter,..... ” The way ‘of Buddhism 
is Jiriki, salvation by one’s own power. 
Jesus taught holiness by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. The book ends as always 
with the idea of life as the criterion as 
over against the empty philosophy of the 
Buddhists, 

These tracts are well written in col- 
loquial style and are extremely easy to 
read. As there are no intricate or 
difficult constructions the only trouble 
that even the tyro has is the technical 
words of Buddhism, but even these are 
few. The press work is well done, 
the ana being very accurate and 
clear. 

The foreign reader can easily see how, 
had he been doing it, he would have 
made the Christian attitude on these 
questions little plainer possibly, a bit 
more constructive certainly ; but it is at 
least questionable whether it is possible 
to improve upon Mr. Imai’s product, 
Certainly the Literature Society ts to be 
congratulated on having made easily 
accessible so usable a series of tracts, 

C. M. Warren, 
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Buddhists Take Notice of Evangelistic 
Campaign.—That the union evangelistic 
campaign is making an impression in 
Tokyo, is seen most clearly by the way 
it has aroused certain Buddhists. The 
following is a translation of a tract which 
was scattered over Tokyo the last weel< 
in April by the followers of Nichiren. 
The tract helps sustain the reputation this 
sect has for its “zeal without knowledge.” 

Japan will soon be Destroyed !—Sound 
the alarm! Sound the alarm! Sound 
the alarm / 

The life of the people of Japan is proud 


of its heavenly origin, being of honorable 


nationality.. But behold! Before the 
god of Christianity our holy Emperor, 
who is a great god and holy, and the one 
lord in the universe, is slandered as a 
“child of sin;” and he is regarded as 
being without any authority whatever in 
the moral sphere. Is it not true that 
Christian thought, which threatens to 
destroy and grind into the dust our in- 
comparable and supreme Japanese na- 
tionality, is now spreading through all 
classés? Ah, truly this is a sign which 
reveals the spiritual downfall of the Japan- 
ese state. If the people of Japan do not 
now reflect and awake, the glory of this 
heaven-born race will speedily fall to the 
ground. If there is in us a drop of 
loyalty to the Emperor, how can we be 
indifferent towards the presumptions of 
these heretics! The true followers of 
our national Saint Nichiren perform his 
vow in which he said, ‘I will be a pillar 
of Japan. I will be eyes for Japan. 1 
will be the great ship (of salvation) of 
Japan.” And for the sake of their coun- 
try they have now declared that they 
will bring to light the righteous law and 
destroy heresy; and they have begun a 
movement of true citizenship. Our bro- 
thers and sisters, if you are truly loyal, 
help us protect our nation! ” 

This trumpet call is followed by a 
hymn of praise to Nichiren for his glorious 
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gift to the nation. The translation seeks 
to give the thought only and does not 
try to reduce it to song. 


““ The flag of the rising sun shines over the world, 
The land of Japan is the land of God (the gods). 
Let us together give our lives to protect it, 

For the land of Japan is the land of God (the 
gods). 


«“ The wonderful Hokekyol is the king of scrip- 
tures, 
The wonderful five? characters are the treasure 
of the world. 
Let us together give our lives to keep it, 
For the wonderful five characters are the trea- 
sure of the world. 


“<All living beings are my children’, 
Says Buddha’s mercy which is unlimited. 
Let us together give up the three? worlds and 
rely upon it, : 
For Buddha’s mercy is unlimited. 


“Great Lord Nichiren appeared at the end of 
the age, 
And he is our great teacher. 
Let us together worship this supreme gift, 
For he is our great teacher. 


“ The doctrine illumines the universe, 
And the source of the doctrine is Japan. 
Let us together praise this supreme gift, 
For the source of the doctrine is Japan. 


« Protect our country, guard the doctrine! 
The spring of power is our heart. 
Let us together cleanse it with all our life, 
For the spring of power is our heart.” 


Then follows a final appeal to a deeper 
study of Nichiren’s doctrine. “If you 
desire to know why Nichiren is the spirit 
of Japan, open first the eyes of your 
heart, sit straight and with a humble heart 
read the following books. Shut your 
eyes, and quietly reflect in your own 
spirit.” Here follows a list of books on 
Nichiren; and the tract ends with the 
final claim, “ Nichiren is the Pillar of 
Japan!” A. K. REIScHAUER. 


NorrE.—1. Hokekyo (Saddharmapundarika), the 
chief scripture of the Nichiren sect. 

2. The five characters for J/yo-ho-ren-ge-kyo, the 
full name of the scripture. 

3. The three worlds into which Buddhism divides 
the,phenomenal world. Above these is the world of 
true Buddhahood. 
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NBWS OF THE WORK 


Overlooking the calm, deep 


Be iaaty waters of one of the finest 
of Kwassui harbors in the world stands 
Jo Gakko Kwassui Jo Gakko of the 


Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, The location is magnificent and 
the surroundings have had a large share 
in the success of the school. 

To speak of Kwassui Jo Gakko 
means to speak of Elizabeth Russell. 
She is Kwassui Jo Gakko. There might 
have been a school, but not Kwacssui. 
When Miss Russell came to Japan in 
1879 she had as her ideal for the educa- 
tion of Japanese young women, that they 
should have just as good an education as 
any women inthe world. To that ideal 
she has held without faltering through all 
the years. She will soon be 79 years 
old, and though she stepped aside 
from the Principalship 15 years ago 
in favor of Miss Mariana Young, she 
is still doing yeoman service for the 
school. Miss Russell not. only has high 
ideals, but also the ability to bring things 
to pass. She still has a phenomenal grip 
on the affections of the students and 
alumnae. It is not surprising then that 
this 35th Anniversary was _ practically 
her celebration, and it in no way detracts 
from the splendid work done by a host of 
others, that all eyes were turned upon her 
at this time. 

The School started in Dec. 1897 with 
just one pupil. Up to the present time 
there has been an Academy Course of 
three years above the Koto Jo Gakko 
grade, and above that a College Course 
of four years, 

Miss MacDowell has charge of the 
Kindergarten Normal Department. The 
school has several city Kindergartens 
under its supervision, and in these the 
prospective teachers get abundant practice. 

The Industrial Department is now 
largely confined to sewing and embroi- 
dery, but at one time the students dis- 
most excellent wood-carving. 


The Bible Training Department under 
Miss Melton has been a most important 
factor in the evangelization of Kyushu 
women. Under Miss Melton’s direction 
1g sunday-schools are constantly main- 
tained in the city. 

The Music Department, in charge of 
Miss Ashbaugh, has done some ex- 
ceedingly good work. The Normal 
Training course fits girls to teach music 
in public schools. Wherever the graduates 
go their superior training is recognized, 

Spiritually, the work of the school is 
of the highest order. An intensely evan- 
gelistic spirit pervades the whole atmos- 
phere of the place. There have been 
several noted revivals, and many other 
important ones. Every day the half-hour 
before Chapel is given over to Bible 
study. During the course the whole 
Bible is taught, and the Kwassut gradu- 
ates are as intelligent religiously as the 
women of any other country. 

All told there have been about 300 
graduates, not counting the lower grades. 
In 1912 the school received Government 
recognition, the Primary Department 
being dropped. It is proposed to have 
a Domestic Science Department second 
to none in the Empire. The enrolment 
last year was 360. The school is well- 
financed, and the future is bright. 

Anniversary speeches were made by 
Bishop Harris and Mrs. Yoshioka, an 
alumna and the wife of President Yoshi- 
oka of Kwansei Gakuin. A most in- 
teresting feature was thé naming of the 
various buildings. Cowan Chapel and 
Thomas Hall were so named in honor of 
Mrs. B. Ry -Cowan and Mrs. R. L: 
Thomas, former and present Secretaries 
cf the Cincinnati Branch (W. F. M. S.) 
which Branch made Kwassui possible. 
Gamble Hall commemorates Mrs. William 
Gamble, always a liberal giver, who made 
possible the recently acquired property. 
The founder’s name is perpetuated in 
Russell Hail. 

Over 120 guests attended the banquet, 
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including many alumnae. The speakers 
were Miss Russell, Miss Kinugasa re- 
presenting the alumnae, Prof. Toyama of 
Kyushu Gakuin, Bishop Harris, and Dr. 
Harada of the Doshisha, also Mr. A. 
Walvoord and Mr. E. R. S. Pardon of 
the ‘‘ Nagasaki Press.” At the close of 
the program Governor Rinoiye volunteer- 
ed to speak, and made a fine address. 

Thus, from an infinitely small beginning 
has this school grown in power and in- 
fluence. Now, with Government re- 
cognition, friendliness on the part of the 
officials, the high reputation of its gradu- 
ates, and its unbroken record of success, 
Kwassui Jo Gakko looks forward to 
greater achievements, wider influence, and 
more far-reaching results. 


With the beginning of another collegiate 
year, reports have come in from several 
schools as follows : 

Kwanset Gakuin, 

Enrolment for Igt5-16. 


Academy 592 
College... Bho. non ase dg 205 
ABekrelkoyeiterile on cst “Poth don aon. Sts 

Total 852 


Of these as nearly as can be ascertained, 
834 are now in attendance. ‘This is the 
largest enrolment in the history of the 
school. Five teachers, have been added 
to the academy staff and four to the 
college. Professor Sogi returns soon to 
resume the chair in Church History, after 
two years of special study in Glasgow, 

Flivoshima Girl's School a fine open- 
ing with between 7co and 8co students in 
attendance, 

Falmore Institute 334 in attendance, 

Lambeth Memorial Bible School 10 
new students. 

Kyoritsu Joshi Shin Gakko began its 
spring term with 13 in the entering class. 
The school is now larger than at any time 
in its history. 

Kyoritsu Jo Gakko had a large enter- 
ing class of 41 to take the regular course 
and one who entered a higher class. 


The National Evangelistic Compaiga 
opened in Kyoto on May tst and 
continued for nine days. The local 
committee made most painstaking pre- 
paration for a great sprirtual impression 
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upon the western capital during these 
days. The electric car conipanies gener- 
ously hung advertisements in all the 
street cars and the newspapers gave 
the campaign adequate attention. The 
chairman of the press committee was the 
Kyoto editor of the Osaka Asahi Shimbun. 
Unprecedented publicity was planned 
for. The first gun of the campaign was 
fired on Sunday April 25th when a great 
mass meeting was held in Okazaki park 
from one o'clock to five to which it is — 
estimated thirty thousand people were 
attracted. Bands of Christian students ~ 
and .church workers paraded the streets 
with advertising matter. There is great ~ 


enthusiasm and confidence among the | 


Christian workers who include all the 
churches and Christian organizations of — 
the city. ; 

The Dojin Kirisuto Kyokwai (Univer- — 
salist) Mission celebrated its twenty fifth — 
anniversary on May tst, and 2nd. — 
Appropriate services were held in the — 
Central Church, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 


According to the statement made by — 
the secretary, Mr. Braithwaite, the Japan 
Book and Tract Society is producing — 
three times as much as it did five years ~ 
ago. : 


When the late Dr. H. M. Hamill-and ~ 
Mrs. Hamill were holding Sunday School ~ 
Institutes in Japan two years ago, they 
voluntarily offered to give, $1,000.00 to — 
aid in the erection of a modern well ~ 
equipped school of Sunday School — 
Pedagogy and Bible Teacher Training. 
The plans have been drawn a site secured 
in a Shinto grove which a part of the 
Kwansei Gakuin campus and the school 
is to be erected by the Sunday School 
Board of the Japan Methodist Church. 
The work will be under the Joint 
Auspices of the Methodist Sunday School 
Board in Japan and the Theological De- 
partment of Kwansei Gakuin at Kobe. 
It will, however, be carried on in a broad 
spirit for the purpose of training workers 
and Bible teachers for all denominations. 
It is hoped that this Hamill Memorial 
School of Pedagogy may be dedicated at 
the time of the World’s Sunday School 
Convention, in Oct, 1916. 
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Mrs. H. M. Landis returned to Japan from America 
by the Afongolia, April 14th. 

Dr. and Mrs. Theodore Bliss of St. Luke’s Hospital 

returned from furlough by the S. S. Persia on April 
2gth. , 
” Miss N. B. Gaines, Principal of Hiroshima Girls’ 
School arrived from America by the Shenyo Maru 
April zoth. She was accompanied by her sister Miss 
Rachel Gaines, who is to assist in the work at the 
Hiroshima Girls’ School. 

Rey. G. W. Bouldin and Mrs. Bouldin returned to 
Japan by the $.S. Chima on March 11th. They were 
accompanied by Mrs. Bouldin’s mother, Mrs. Lee. 
Their address is 334 Hyakunincho, Okubo-nura, 
Tokyo. 

Rey. C. P. Garman and family arrived at Yoko- 
hama May 4th. Their temporary address will be 26 
Kasumi-cho, Azabu, Tokyo, 

Miss Isabel McLeod, sister of Mrs. Johnson of 
Sapporo arrived: on the Skhzyo Azavu April 20th. 
She expects to spend at least six months in Japan. 

Miss Bullock, a new self-supporting lady worker 
of the Japan Evangelistic Band arrived in Kobe 
March 30th. 

Rev. T. W. B. Demaree of Matsuyama sailed on 
furlough by the Szseria from Yokohama March 27th. 

Rey. Dr. G. F. Draper and Mrs. Draper with their 
son Otis, sailed for America by the Manchuria, April 
17th. 

On the same boat were Rev. H. W. Myers of Kobe 
and Mr. H. S. Wheeler, a well-known business man 
of Kobe. 

Dr. S. H. Hart of India, sister of Mrs. E. C. 
Hennigar of Toyama and of Miss C, E. Hart of 
Ueda, resumed her voyage from India to America by 
the Manchuria, having spent some weeks between 
boats in Japan. She was accompanied by Mr:. L. R. 
Scudder of India sister of Mr. G. M. Fisher. 

Mr. Fletcher Brockman of the Y.M.C. A. passed 
through Japan on his return to China on April 2oth. 

Mr. A. G. Robinson who has spent the jast six 
months. in Tokyo, as secretary of the Chinese Y.M.C. 
A. at Waseda University, returned to America by the 
Tenjo Maru April 24th. On the same boat was Mr. 
J. H. Wallace of the Y.M.C. A. China, well-known 
in Japan, who was returning to America on account 
of his health. é 
' Mr. Masterson of the Y. M. C. A. China also return- 
ed to America by the Zz0 Maru and Mr. and Mrs. 
Snyder and family of the Y.M.C.A Seoul, Korea 
returned on April 17th. 

Miss Millican of Joshi Gakuin, Tokyo, sailed from 
Yokohama on the Zenyo Maru 

Rey. and Mrs. H. Loomis and Miss C. D.,Loomis 
of Yokohama sailed for America on April 3rd. 

Rey. and Mrs. W. G. Hoekje of Nagasaki, went 
home on furlough April 24th. ‘Their address will be 
144 West Tenth Street, Holland, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Rey. S. J: Umbreit and family of the Evangelical 
Association, Kobe, are making a short visit to Huran 
province, China. They sail for America on the 
Korea and will be absent for one year. ‘ 

Mrs. W. J. Cuthbert of Kyoto sailed for San Fran- 
cisco on April 7th. Mr. Cuthbert, who has just 
recovered from an attack of pneumonia expecis to 
follow later. ; 


Miss Michi Kawai, national secretary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Japan, has gone to 
the United S‘ates at the invitation of the National 
Board of that country to attend their Biennial Con- 
vention at Les Angeles, May 5-11, to speak there 
and at three summer conferences on the coast, and 
especially to spend sone months in investigating the 
immigration problem as it affects Japanese women. 
Miss Kawai is especially fitted for this task, and the 
Associations both in America and Japan hope as a 
result of Miss Kawai’s work and study to be better 
able to help in the solution of the immigration pro- 
blem, as far as it concerns Japanese women: 

Dr. J. H, Franklin, For. Secy. of the A.B.F.M.S., 
Boston, Mass., who has been spending some very 
strenuous weeks in visiting Missions in China, came 
to Japan on the S.S. Manchuria April 13th, to attend 
the spring meetings of some important committees of 
the Baptist Mission. On his arrival in Kobe however, 
he was obliged to cancel his engagements owing to a 
very sharp attack of Rheumatic fever—we are glad 
to know that he is slowly improving. He has the 
warm sympathy of his many friends in Japan. 

Rey. John Thomas and family of the Oriental 
Missionary Society Seoul, Korea, sailed for England 
per Zenyo Maru April 24th on furlough. 

Rey. and Mrs. Walke, of Kyoto District, expect to 
sail for home on regular furlough by the Chzyo Maru 
June 16th. Miss Martha Aldrich, of the same district 
will accompany them. 

Miss Sarah Ellis of the Friends Mission Tokyo and 
Miss Edith Sharpless of Mito both go home on fur- 
lough in July. 

On April 17th there was held at the Joshin- 
jogakko, the Baptist Girl’s School at Kanagawa a 
gathering to celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
arrival in Japan, of the Principal, Miss Converse. 
The occasion served also for a farewell reception, as 
Miss Converse was soon to sail for America. The 
many addresses of congratulation and farewell showed 
a deep appreciation of the fine work Miss Converse 
has done and valuable farewell gifts from the under- 
graduates and graduates of the school were an added 
testimony to the high regard in which she is held, 
During Miss Converse’s absence on furlough Miss 
Ruth French, who: has been associated with Miss 
Converse for several years in the school, will carry 
on her work. Miss Converse sailed Saturday April 
24th on the Zenyo Maru. With her was Miss Helen 
Elgie, who has been for a number of years in charge 
of the Baptist Girl’s School at Ningpo, China, and 
who has been making a short visit in Japan on her 
way to America on furlough. 

Prof. Charles Richmond Henderson of Chicago 
University died on March 29th. We quote from the 
Chicago Standard. The common people, the poor, the 
working classes, the “ down-and-outs,” defectives and 
criminals have had no truer friend than Prof. Charles 
Richmond Henderson of the University of Chicago, 
the news of whose serious illness brought a great 
shock to the entire city last week, when it was learned 
that a paralytic stroke had rendered h’m unconscious 
and that his recovery could not be hoped for. He 
worked as few men werk. He gave himself unspar- 
ingly to a score of interests. Because of his relations 
as president of the United Charities, Doctor Hender- 
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son had become deeply concerned with the problem 
of the unemployed in Chicago. Although his physi- 
cians warned him against taking on more work, his 
devotion to the welfare of the poor led him to undertake 
the chairmanship of the committee on the unemployed. 
His illness may be directly traced to these additional 
burdens. Like his Master, he “went about doing 
good.” Although he was one of the leading sociolo- 
gists in the country, his interest in crime and poverly 
was not merely academic. He literally poured out 
his life for the betterment of humanity. He brought to 
the varied and difficult problems of social uplift what 
unfortunately some social workers do not havye—the 
enthusiasm of spiritual life.” 

A party of twenty nine, from the Seventh-day 
Adyentist Mission left on the Shznyo Alaru, Apr. 23d, 
to attend an important conference of the Asiatic 
Division Mission Field, held in Shanghai, May 1 to 
16. The missionaries of the-company are Elder F, 
H. De Vinney, Superintendent of the Mission in 
Japan, and Mrs. De Vinney; Elder'and Mrs. W. D 
Burden; Elder and Mrs. B. H. Benson; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Stacey; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Hall; Mr. and 
Mrs. P. O. Webber; Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Anderson ; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Herboltzheimer ; and Elder B. P. 
Hoffman. ‘Two Japanese workers, Mr. K. Yamazaki 
and Mr. H. Miyaki, were in the party. Mrs. A. G. 
Daniells, of Washington, D. C. who for several weeks 
was the guest of Mr. De Vinney, left to join her 
husband in Shanghai. Elder A. G, Daniells, presi- 
dent of the General Conference is visiting mission 
fields in the Orient. ~After the Conference in China 
he and Mrs. Daniells will return to America. 

The Asiatic Division, according to the present 
organization of the denomination is not yet a confer- 
ence, but a Mission Field. It includes China, the 
East Indies, the Philippines, and Japan. A complete 
reorganization of the denomination into three main 
divisions will soon be carried into effect. The 
divisions will be North and South America, Australa- 
sia and the Orient, and Europe and Africa. Each 
division will consist of a home base and dependent 
mission fields. 

Miss Akard and Miss Bowers of the Lutheran 
Mission have left the Language School in Tokyo and 
removed to Saga, Hizen. 

Friends of Mrs. H. K,. Miller, will be glad to 
known that she has as far recovered has health that 
she expects to return to Japan in the Fall. 

Miss S. Searle, Kobe College, is still confined to 
bed as the result of an injury received in a jinrikisha 
accident recently. 

The address of Rev. L. J. Shafer, to which be 
recently moved is 73 Kome machi, Aomori. 

Miss Ruth Davis, formerly Secre‘ary of the W. C. 
T. U. in Japan, and sometime acting Chairman of the 
Editorial Board of THr EVANGELIST, was united in 
marriage on March 26th. to Dr. David Harrison 
Stevens of Chicago University. 

Mr. Cecil 5S. Wilkinson and Miss M. H. Gymer, 
both of the Japan Evangelistic Band, are to be 
united in marriage at Arima, on May roth. 

Miss Minnie K. Hessler of the Free Methodist 
Mission arrived in Japan from her furlough on the 
China March 20th and for the present is located at 
Sumoto, Awaji. 

Rev. 5. E. Cooper of the same Mission left Japan 
for his furlough April oth. His address in America 
will be Fountain, Colo. 


Born 
April 23rd. to Rey. and Mrs. J. C. Holmes Tokyo, 
a son, Jerome Knowlton, 
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At Poona, India, on January 30th, 1915, to the wife 
of Willis Bevan Whitney, eldest son of Dr. W. N. 
Whitney, a daughter. 


Death 

¥, A. De Vinney, Secretary Treasurer of the S. D. 
A, Mission passed away quietly before daylight, Apr. 
21, at the home of his parents, Elder and Mrs. F. H. 
De Vinney, at Ogikubo. For some time he had 
been ill with a severe sore throat. The immediate 
cause of his death was an internal hemorrhage. He 
was a student of the Japanese Language School, 
1913 14. Just recently he had passed his twenty-first 
birthday. The funeral was held from the Mission 
compound at Ogikubo, April 22. 


Cablegrams from Boston, U.S. A. April 21st and 


23rd told of the illness and death of Mrs. C. H. 
Dryden, of Waltham, Mass., aged 72, the mother of 
Mrs. F. W. Steadman of Morioka. 


Mrs...Davison wife of Dr. J. C. Davison of Kuma- 


mo‘o and mother of Rey. C.S, Davison of Tokyo 
died suddenly on April 29 while returning from 
China. Further notice will appear in next month’s 
EVANGELIST. 
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EDITORIALS 


Japan and 
China : 

THE EVANGELIST is not a political jour- 
nal. It has no call to judge either Japan or 
China in connection with the recent 
negotiations between the two govern- 
ments, but it is safe to say that as 
individuals many of the missionaries repre- 
sented by THe Evancetisr have been 
pained. The deeper the friendship felt for 
Japan the keener has been the pain. All 
Christian observers thought that it was a 
superb opportunity for Japan to act on the 
very highest plane of chivalrous regard for 
a defenseless neighbor and in so doing to 
bless herself no less than China and the 
whole world. It was the chance of a 
century for great statesmanship, The 
very height of the opportunity makes 
partial failure all the more tragic. 

But although we believe all this to be 
true, we desire to call emphatic attention to 
certain counter-balancing considerations 
too generally overlooked, First, despite all 
its drawbacks, the treaty will undoubtedly 
prove to be in no small degree a bulwark 
of defense for China, For that let us be 
grateful and let us give Japanese statesmen 
due credit. Let us not fail to attribute 
to them the same noble motives as we 
should like to have attributed to our own 
statesmen in a similar case, Furthermore, 


a brief consideration of the situation in 
the light of Occidental history may help 
us to a still more just attitude toward 
all concerned. 

The Christian conception of the service 
and protection of weak nations by the 
strong was never clearly proclaimed 
and lived up to between the time of the 
Prophet Isaiah and the nineteenth century. 
Grotius of Holland was like a_ herald 
before the dawn, but it remained for men 
like Wilberforce, Gladstone, and Lord 
Durham, Monroe and Townsend Harris, 
almost within the memory of living men, 
to embody the conception in the law and 
practice of nations. Even in the 
nineteenth _ century the founding of 
Liberia and the restoration of autonomy 
to Cuba were looked upon by the cynical 
world as the product -either of pious 
pretense or of romantic sentimentality. 

The attitude of Lord’ Cromer toward 
the Egyptians, of General Gordon toward 
the Chinese, of Secretary Hay and Pre- 
sident Taft toward the Filipinos, and of 
Prince Ito personally toward the Koreans 
will yet come to be quoted as marking 
an epoch in the treatment of subject 
peoples by strong conquerors. But it is 
only thirty-five years since Cromer went 
to Egypt and sixteen years since Taft 
went te the Philippines, _ 
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England and America have for genera- 
tions been nominally Christian and have 
been actually ruled by men who have 
professed to base national and personal 
conduct on the teachings of Christ. Yet 
we feel the constant need of apologizing 
for them, and our apology is that they 
were for the most part merely color-blind, 
not wicked. Even to-day it seems as 
though the most nearly Christian nations 
were shockingly near-sighted. 

The point is this: we may as Chris- 
tians regret certain features in Japan’s 
diplomacy, but we should be at least 
as charitable in judging her as in judging 
European nations. However profoundly 
we may have been hoping and praying 
that Japan would be more Christian 
than “ Christian’’ nations in dealing with 
China, we have no right to cast the first 
stone. Japan’s record in Korea may be 
open to criticism, but it is cleaner than 
the record of any colonial administration 
of a conquered race up to our own 
times. The impartial judge will also 
bear in mind the extreme provocation 
which Japan has suffered by the vacilla- 
tion and instability of the Chinese govern- 
ment and by the unscrupulous encroach- 
ments of some of the European powers 
upon China. There is room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to the facts. But 
granted that China could not and other 
powers would not put an end to these 
very irritating and dangerous conditions, 
should Japan be so glibly branded as 
selfish and high-handed in attempting a 
settlement of the situation herself? We 
believe with Dean Mathews that it would 
be for the good of the Orient and of the 
whole world if Japan were to proclaim a 
Monroe Doctrine for Asia, but a genuine 
Monroe Doctrine, which would prohibit 
for Japan herself, no less than for others, 
the least violation of the integrity and 
autonomy of every Asiatic state. 

But when all this has been said and 
agreed to, our hearts may still be anxious 
for the future. And what shall we do? 
The resource of every missionary clearly 
lies, not in political agitation, but in the 
spiritual realm. We may rest in absolute 
assurance that the final victory will come 
to the sword of the Spirit. The plain and 
urgent duty of every Christian worker is 
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to pray night and day for the infusion of 
the Kingdom of God into both these great 
nations of the Orient. East or West, 
what other ultimate guarantee is there for 
either fraternity or liberty ? 

Oh God, who holdest in Thy hand the 
nations as a very little thing, grant that 
from the Empire of the Rising Sun, on 
through the Celestial Kingdom, and even 
among the storm-tossed nations of Europe 
and America, Thy name may be glorified 
and Thy will be done on earth—on this 
earth—and in our time, oh Lord, our 
Light and our Salvation ! 


Rural Work to 
the Fore 

The last word on Rural Evangelism 
may never be said, but the best word we 
have yet seen on it in Japan is presented 
elsewhere in the fourth and concluding 
paper of the series on that subject. 

In India much thought has been spent 
upon guiding and conserving the rural 
mass movement toward Christianity, as 


well as upon mission industrial enterprises — 


in country districts. In China, men like 
Dr. Arthur Smith have studied village 
conditions at close range and have attain- 
ed considerable success in weaving their 
message into the life of the common 
people. It will be admitted, however, 
that we in Japan have until recently 
expended all too little thought and effort 
on the rural problem. There’is no lack 
of able missionaries in Japan operating 
from the cities into the outlying towns 
and even into villages, but if we are not 
mistaken, the missionaries who have gone 
to live in small towns and villages and to 
find points of contact through the every- 
day occupations of the people can be 
named on the fingers of one hand. We 
believe that the time has now come when 
their example should be followed by 
other missionaries and by an ever grow- 
ing host of Japanese, 

We fully recognize the strong and 
undoubtedly fruitful work of the many 
missionaries who by touring, by literature 
and by correspondence have pioneered 
over great areas of the rural districts; 


but the day has come for more 
intensive and more institutional rural 
work, By this we mean such a program 
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as Mr, Vories outlines, namely: (1) 
Settling down in a county seat in a 
modest house with a garden or small 
farm attached. (2) Winning and inspir- 
ing a native partner-leader. (3) Studying 
the people at first han 1 and approaching 
them along the lines of their dominant 
interests and needs. (4) Making every 
activity a means of training other native 
leaders. (5) Reaching out from the 
county seat to neighboring towns and 
villages. (6) Letting the Christian con- 
viction and life thus created among the 
people find spontaneous and _ locally 
effective forms of expression. 

We refrain from being dogmatic, but 
as an hypothesis we propose that even 
though no reinforcements are sent from 
home, it would be desirable for a con- 


siderable fraction of the evangelistic 
missionaries now located in secondary 


cities to move out into tertiary cities and 
work on the program outlined above. 
Such a-course should be entered upon, 
however, only by men and women of 
suitable gifts and dispositions. But if 
even fen more such rural Christian pro- 
pagating centers were to be established 
within the next five years it would be a 
great gain. We verily believe that it 
would bulk far larger in the tale of the 
Kingdom than the establishment of ten 
ordinary mission homes in the larger cities, 

As we stated last month, we have 
no thought of deciding whether the city 
or the country work is absolutely the 
more important ; that is purely academic. 
The practical question is, how can we 
missionaries best distribute our forces at 
each particular stage of the campaign at 
the ever varying points . of greatest 
vantage. After forty years of almost 
exclusive emphasis on cities and towns 
may we not now safely declare that at 
this stage one corps at least should be 
dispatched to lay siege to the country 
citadels ? 


Training Rural 
Religious Engineers 

The crucial factor in bringing the siege 
to a successful issue will be the rural mis- 
sionary’s Japanese colleagues, There are 
two chief ways of training them, The 
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way emphasized by. Mr. Vories might be 
called the yoke-fellow or training-by- 
service plan. The other way, as pointed 
out by Mr. Warren, combines theory 
and experience, the lecture room and the 
field practice. Both of these plans have 
already been tried to some degree, but we 
share Mr. Warren’s feeling that there is 
as yet no theological or workers’ training 
school which makes a specialty of sur- 
rounding men in training with a distinctly 
rural atmosphere. That such an atmos- 
phere is needed in one or two schools, at 
least, few would dispute. Where and 
how, are questions which we must leave 
to educators. Three hints however, we 
venture to give. First, rural workers, 
both Japanese and foreign, should become 
intelligent about one or more of the chief 
rural industries so as to be able to become 
en rapport with the people and to introduce 
new methods and ideas, This might mean 
in some districts introducing new seeds 
or grafts, in others, suggesting new ways 
of procuring a market. Second, rural 
workers should be able to enrich the re- 
creative life of the community in athletics, 
music, or popular education. Third, they 
should incidentally be social workers: 
on the one hand, refofmers, searching 
out abuses which are manifestly hurting 
the community and then stamping them 
out by appealing to local pride and 
economic interest, as well as to higher 
motives, and from first to last working 
through local leaders; on the other hand, 
social engineers, building up in school 
and factory and rural young men’s clubs 
a spirit of improvement and community 
service, 


“The Christian Move- 
ment” on the Presses ~~ 

What the Statesman’s Year Book is to 
the publicist The Christian Movement in 
Japan is to the missionary. The mere 
news that the 1915 edition is in press 
should be sufficient to flood Dr. Dearing’s 
office with advance orders. Besides one 
copy for himself or herself what better in- 
vestment could a missionary make than 
to send yen 1.25 fora copy to be mailed 
to a pastor, or editor, a relative, or sup- 
porter at home? 


TOKYO UNION EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


REV. P, A. DAVEY 


The program published in the Japan 
Evancruist for April has been carried 
out and there have been some interesting 
and unexpected developments. While 
gross darkness seems to be covering 
some lands the Light of the Gospel is 
shining more brightly than ever in 
Tokyo. One witness of the campaign 
says, ‘‘I am not ashamed ‘to be a Chris- 
tian. 1am proud of it.” 


SunrIsc PrRAyER MEETINGS 

“All activities were stimulated by 
earnest prayer.” The opening praise 
service was no noisy temple festive: 
gathering but quiet, solemn, and _ full 
of earnestness. While individuals and 
churches held special seasons of prayer 
the chief interest was in the prayer 
service at carly dagun in the Y.M.C.A. 
These gatherings not only made 
possible a close connection between 
the union committees and the churches 
through representatives gathered there 
but they were a preparation for active 
work and a sotirce of spiritual power. 
On an average about sixty persons were 
present. On one occasion there were 
six hundred. 


PERSONNEL OF THE WORKERS 

It has been almost wholly a Japanese 
movement conducted by men and women 
of personality and power. Not only 
Christian pastors, but Christian business 
men and women, educators, legislators 
have been champions of the Christian 
cause. 


ScopE OF THE CAMPAIGN 


In character it has been in keeping 
with the program of Christianity indicated 
by Jesus in the quotation beginning : 
“The spirit of the 


Lord is upon 
meensonue to preach good tidings to the 
poor, The gospel of the campaign 


has been a gospel of the ‘whole man, 
body, soul and spirit.” The need of 
individual salvation has been urged 
but a social gospel also has been 
preached, This is indicated by the 


vatious classes reached, legislators, busi- 
ness men, clerks, artisans, street-railway 
employees, post-office officials, students, 
children, paren's,—for men of a// ranks 
and conditions were invited to the feast. 
The subjects discussed in relation to the 
Christian gospel were equally inclusive, 
such as Social Reform, the Social Evil, 
Home, Divorce, Peace, Servant Em- 
ployment Bureau, Work for Young Men, 
Care of Orphans, Prisoners’ Aid, Care of 
Lepers, The White Plague and Personal 
Purity. 


THE FRATERNAL SPIRIT 


Workers from one hundred churches 
participated. A prominent pastor said. 
“ The spirit of fraternity and brotherhood 
among the different communions is a stri- 
king feature of the campaign.” Another 
said, ‘‘The union meetings have drawn 
Christians closer together. While some 
have not entered as fully into the move- 
ment as others, yet practically all Pro- 
testant Communions have held union 
gatherings either with churches of their 
own communion or with churches in 
other communions. An interesting ex- 
ample was furnished by the Fujimi-Cho 
Presbyterian Church which sent a band 
of workers to the Kudan Jéethodist 
Church to assist in evangelistic meetings 
and which also contributed money for the 
same purpose. 


Tue ADDRESSES 


No gospel of doubt was preached. The 
old gospel was applied to the needs of 
the living from various points of view, 
but always with faith and sympathy 
and vision. The sermons differed from 
ordinary lectures in intensity and direct- 
ness. ‘They were not philosophical dis- 
quisitions but concerned religious needs, 
“ Evangelist S, Kimura’s addresses were 
different from all others. They were 
plain, simple, direct, pointed,” said a 
pastor. 
addresses were as follows: Why Believe 
in Jesus Christ, or, The Power of Salva- 
tion; The Central thing in the Life of 


Some characteristic subjects of 


Ww 
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Faith ; Faith and Women; The Supreme 
Demand of Human Life; Christianity 
and the Home; What is the Gospel; 
Life Standards ; Poverty ; Christianity and 
Self; Christianity and Education ; Con- 
solations of Religion; Why I became a 
Believer, Some of the union gatherings, 
such as that for Girls’ School students, 
were truly apostolic both in tone and in 
thought. 


NEWSPAPER EVANGELISM 


This was a.new venture and was 
not in the original plan, but it has 
been a fitting sequel to the banquet 
attended by thirty newspaper re- 
presentatives who were addressed by 
Mr. Tagawa and leading pastors. For 
ten days or more, in two or three news- 
papers of some sixteen Tokyo dailies, 
sermonettes were daily published (at 
about one-third of the usual advertising 
rate) on such subjects as Christianity in 
Japan ; Meaning of the Christian Move- 
ment ; The Plea of Christianity ; What is 
Christianity; The Ideal Personality of 
Jesus; Spiritual Religion; God’s De- 
mands concerning Man; Power of Chris- 
tianity ; Life from Above; Religion and 
Government. 

On April 30th, sixteen dailies, with a 
combined circulation of a million and a 
half, published a three column article 
by Rev. Dr. MKozaki and Rev. M. 
Uemura on The Essential Elements of 
Christianity. These have been published 


in tract form by the Christian Literature © 


Society. 

Every day 6,000 copies of each paper 
were bought and after the early prayer 
service, were folded and distributed from 
house to house all over the city. On the 
last day there were 30,000 copies bought 
and distributed by the people attending 
the prayer service, who after a season of 
forty minutes prayer, “ received power 
and went away with faces beaming with 


joy.” 
This work called forth enthusiasm. 
Mr. Masutomi who was in charge of 


this part of the work is reported to have 
had no time to eat or return home to 
sleep. He has been delayed with en- 
quiries from persons who have been read- 
ing the papers. 
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At one prayer meeting on Sunday 
when for various reasons only thirty 
were present and twelve thousand papers 
were to be distributed, the difficulty was 
solved by having the thirty take bundles 
of papers to the churches all over the 
city. 

In addition to the dailies, distributions 
were also made of the Zokyo Young Men, 
The Fukuin Shimpo and The Gokyo. On 
the front page of the first was the prayer 
in striking type “That they may be 
one.” 

Bundles of papers were sent to remote 
places. One missionary far away sent 
for five hundred copies, 

The influence of this feature of the 
campaign has been far-reaching. ‘ Coun- 
try papers have spoken of it. Tokyo 
papers-go all over the Empire. People 
have been heard talking in country places 
about it.” 

Special Japanese contributions have 
been made to meet the extra expense. 
At one union gathering when told that 
one paper more could be distributed for 
half a sen, the audience responded with 
an offering of Yeu 137.00. At the 
Believers Rally a hat- collection amounted 
to Yen 92.00. Two generous givers 


gave Yen 50.00 each, another gave 
Yen 500.00. In all, the contributions 
amounted to over Yeu 2,c00.co for 


this work alone, and practically all from 
Japanese. 


Open AIR SERVICES 


Three automobiles were used and at 
populous centers with the aid of a 
megaphone, announcements of meetings 
were made, addresses were given and 
papers were distributed.. 

Speakers were sent -to outside cities 
such as Yokohama, and Chiba and the 
town of Kawagoe, believers and pastors 
prayerfully co-operating. 

Several nights a cinematograph service 
was conducted in the Y.M.C. A. com- 
pound as Hibiya Park could not be 
secured for the purpose. 

It is said that about twenty groups of 
people went out daily to conduct street 
services, They carried flags and banners. 
About fifty persons met at the Y.M.C.A., 
divided into groups and gave addresses in 
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Hibiya Park, Uyeno Park, Shiba Park 
and even in the Asakusa Buddhist temple 
ground where Christians have been free 
to hold meetings since they so generously 
rendered aid during the great floods in 


that di-trict a few years ago. Students 
from the Imperial University, Meiji 
Gakuin, Aoyama Gakuin, Salvation 


Army Training School, Oriental Mission- 
ary Society, Ginza Church and Rikkyo 
University took part in open-air meetings, 

The Fujimi-cho church held street 
meetings on Kudan hill and at four other 
places. 

In Asakusa one large audience threaten- 
ed to delay the street-car traffic, much to 
the dismay of the policeman. The sub- 
jects talked upon by some of the speakers 
were National Development, Weak Points 
of Society, Demands of Home, The 
Individual’s Spiritual Life, Social Service, 
National Characteristics, 
the Gospel and Personal Experience of 
Salvation. 

Not only laymen but the ablest pastors 
took part in these well attended Open Air 
Services. 


Trent MEETINGS 


A tent sixty by ninety-six feet, with 
a seating capacity of 1,600, was 
secured. The tent was for two days 
pitched on the recreation court of the 
Y.M.C.A. The remaining days, April 
25—May 9, it was moved to the vacant 
lot opposite the Houses of Parliament. 
The tent was crowded at times. Audi- 
ences generally numbered from eight 
hundred to one thousand. The two 
weeks tent venture, like that of the news- 
paper venture, was unexpected. It was 
undertaken at the special request of 
churches in Shiba, Akasaka and Koji- 
machi wards. It cost about Yex 1,000.00 
and the money was freely given. For 
these two things alone more money was 
raised and expended than the Central 
Committee had allotted for the whole 
campaign in Tokyo. Thank offerings 
were also made to Evangelist Rev. S. 
Kimura and the chorus leader Professor 
Sakai. 

Each night before the usual meeting a 
children’s service was held. Special 
meetings were also conducted for women. 


The Heart of 
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About one thousand persons signed 
enquirers’ cards. At the close of the 
meeting they were asked to come forward 
and shake the evangelist’s hand. They 
were encouraged and commended to God. 
Mr. Kimura asked all audibly to promise 
to read the Bible, pray, and go to church. 

At a book-stall in front of the tent, 
tracts and New Testaments were sold. 

A policeman who had been sent to 
keep order was converted, bought several 
New Testaments and gave them to en- 
quirers. A pedlar, on his conversion, 
not having any money to give, promised 
to advertise the meetings on his wagon. 
While a great proportion of enquirers 
were students a considerable number of 
women have also registered their deci- 
sions. : 

Testimonies were called for in these 
tent meetings. One man said simply, “1 
was a drunkard. I did not like to work. 
I believed in Christ and was saved. My 
whole family are in the church. I like 
to work now.” 

A tailor said, ‘I have often listened to 
Buddhist Priests and others, but never in 
my life have I heard such strong direct 
appeals to the conscience as in these 
meetings.” 


Tue HiptyA PARK RALLIES 


Three thousand believers gathered 
at the Believers Rally. On a _ big 
balloon floating above the park were 
the words. “ United Christian Believers 
Rally.” On an automobile was anno- 
unced, “God is Jove” and ‘ Repent 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
Addresses were given. One speaker 
reached every heart when he said that 
Faith, Hope and Love must be the basis 
on which we must all unite in working 
together to save Tokyo’s two millions of 
people. At the conclusion of this Rally 
the believers grouped themselves accord- 
ing to wards and each group followed its 
ward-flag and leader to the tent meeting 
afterwards to divide again for street 
preaching all over the city. 

The Sunday School Rally was “be- 
yond all expectations.’ From twelve to 
fourteen thousand were in attendance 
according to the official estimate. One 
hundred and twenty schools gathered 
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each with its colored banner. Five thou- 
sand paper flags were distributed and the 
waving of flags and the waves of sound 
during the singing were very impressive. 
An address was read to all Tokyo citizens 
—“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

Appended to a balloon above the park 
were the words, ‘“ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days «f thy youth.” A 
balloon was sent up to be wafted away 
with its message of ‘‘ God is Love.” 


EFFECT ON THE COMMUNITY 


This is of course difficult to estimate. 
“Without doubt the community has been 
greatly impressed.” ‘‘ The effect on the 
pastors has been fine.’ ‘‘ Undoubtedly the 
influence has been great.” ‘One of our 
pastors has been roused up.” ‘The in- 
fluence the movement brought to one 
church compelled an indifferent pastor to 
get to work and arrange for evangelistic 
meetings.’ “An elder in our church 
has been greatly stirred up.” ‘ Another 
elder succeeded in his desire to have early 
morning prayer meetings for the church 
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officers, ‘for we must be purified before 
we can hold our union services.’’’ ‘Good 
for Christians.” ‘‘ Many believers of all 
churches have been roused to fresh zeal.” 
“Christians helped wonderfully.” The 
above are a few testimonies. 

The effect on outsiders also has been 
considerable. For nearly forty days 
great meetings have been attended by all 
classes of people. Thousands have been 
reached in open air services, hundreds of 
thousands through the newspapers. 
Thousands have been:led to promise to 
“study whether these things are so.” 
Permanent results are to be looked for in 
the future. The movement is still going 
on. Churches are now doing individually 
on a small scale what they did unitedly on 
a larger scale. Twelve wards participated 
in another big union effort from May 17. 
Special meetings are being held for en- 
quirers, who having signed cards, were 
encouraged to attend the church of their 
choice in the neighborhood of their 
homes. In answer to prayer the Spirit 
of God is working in the hearts and lives 
of men to His glory. 


UNION EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN FUND 


It may be .of interest to readers of 
Tue Evanceuisr to know that during 
the first three months of the second year 
of the Campaign the expenses of the 
Western Campaign have been yen 2850.- 
oo and of the Eastern Campaign, 2762.- 
80, Towards this fund there have been 
received through missionary donations, 
yen 1027.62 and from the Japanese 
churches, 970.89. It can easily be seen 
that a more generous support of the 
campaign is necessary to avoid crippling 
a most excellent work through lack of 
funds. It should be understood that in 
the local campaign very large sums are 
being contributed in addition to the 
above by the Japanese for the work. 
By way of illustration, the newspaper 
evangelistic work which was regarded as 


a very influential feature of the recent 
Tokyo campaign cost yen 2170.00. Of 
this, only 500 was appropriated from 
the Central Committee fund; vex 5co was 
a donation from one wealthy Japanese 
who especially endorsed this method of 
work, and the remaining 1170.00 came 
almost entirely from Japanese sources. 

Additional gifts from those who have 
already pledged to support the campaign, 
as well as from those who have as yet 
been unable to assist in the work, will be 
cordially welcomed and promptly acknow- 
ledged by the Treasurer. Remittances 
may be made, either by check or Furikae 
Chokin (Tokyo, 23264). 


Joun L. Dearine, Treasurer, 
75 Bluff, Yokohama. 


THE EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN IN OSAKA 


REV. WM. H. ERSKINE, OSAKA 


Union, or Kyodo, was the great word 
in Osaka during the first ten days of May. 
It dotted the streets at 200 points where 
bill boards stood. Large advertisements 
and articles in the daily newspapers, and 
notices in front of the thirty-six churches 
participating, all proclaimed Kyodo to 
the whole city. Four thousand Chris- 
tians were talking and praying Kyodo. 
Kyodo \ed us to victory. Osaka has 
been stirred. 


PREPARATIONS 


Ever since the Week of Prayer in 
January, when at the first meeting one 
Christian prayed, “Oh Lord, I can’t 
preach, but I want to work. Use me to 
pass handbills or to care for the dogs 
at the doors,’ the Christian forces have 
united in a real consecration for God and 
Osaka. 

I, January. 
follows : 

Six central union prayer meetings 
during the first week. 

Ten days of prayer meetings in eighty- 
four homes of lay members. 

Two days of preaching at the thirty 
churches in the city. 

The speakers and leaders of these and 
all meetings were arranged by the central 
committee on speakers. 

II. February. Union training: con- 
ferences were held at the Y. M,C. A. 
four nights in succession, with the follow- 
ing subjects, ‘‘ Evangelism and the Bible,” 
“Evangelism and the Prayer Life,” 
“ Evangelism and the Laymen,” “ Evan- 
gelism and Consecration.” 

The third week in February found a 
crowded house to hear six speakers each 
night for two nights in the Y.M.C. A. 
who gave condensed and burning twenty 
minute gospel messages. 

At the banquet for laymen 170 were 
present and 130 of the number formed 
themselves into the Osaka Gideon Band, 
which did effective street preaching 
throughout the campaign. 

The last week was given to evangelistic 
preaching in the homes of thirty-six Chris- 


The program was as 


tidns to introduce Christianity to their 
friends: who would not come to church. 

III. March opened with more of the 
evangelistic meetings in the homes, thir- 
teen different ones, thus making a total of 
forty-nine homes used for two nights in 
this series. 

During the first half of March came 
another round of preaching at thirty 
churches for two nights each, the 
churches divided into five groups, the 
series thus taking ten days. 

The latter part of the month was given 
over to another series of meetings in the 
homes for prayer and preaching. 

IV. April, A mass meeting in Ten- 
noji Park on Jimmu Tenno’s day, April 
3rd. The morning was given to prayer 
and consecration and the afternoon to 
evangelism. The morning attendants 
divided into four parties to go to different 
sections of the park to preach. The 
most successful band was the one which 
went to the moving picture street and 
finding an open unrented theatre, got the 
use of it for one yex and fifty sez and the 
gospel was preached all that afternoon to 
the crowd who listened earnestly to the 
personal experiences of the Christians. 
It was a day long to be remembered as 
one not on man’s program but certainly 
of God’s leading. The unexpected lead- 
ings of the campaign were one of the 
inspiring features of the whole movement, 
for while there was a settled program, 
it was never so iron-bound that God could 
not change it for His glory. 

Then followed the tent meetings in five 
different sections of the city, six days in 
a place with the time allotted to the 
churches in the vicinity. It was a stimu- 
lating competition, kyoso kyodo dendo. 
One day it was the Free Methodist or 
the Salvation Army and the next the 
Seikokai or Pastor Miyagawa’s Church. 

During. this month the women’s pre- 
parations for their own great mass meeting 
were not neglected. At eleven different 
places for one night each, eleven meetings 
were held to get the women interested in 
the gospel story. 


The Evangelistic Campaign in Osaka 


Thus during four months of earnest 
preparation, not to speak of the noonday 
prayers of the Christians in all Japan, 
and the earnest prayer meetings in the 
churches, Kyodo was the word around 
which we all rallied: Kyodo with God 
and man. We expected great things 
from God, we prayed for great things, 
and we were not disappointed. 


THE CAMPAIGN PROPER 


May first, found the weather man on 
our side, a glorious day to open the cam- 
paign. At six in the morning the work- 
ers gathered in the Osaka Church in 
prayer for God’s blessing and guidance. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the 
committee of sixty also met in prayer. 
This was the beginning of the prayer 
meetings held each night one hour before 
the evening meetings throughout the 
campaign. I tell these details of the 
prayer meetings so that others may see 
that Osaka has a band of praying Chris- 
tians, and the results will show that they 
are working Christians. 

Two thousand five hundred people 
gathered that night in the Dojima theatre 
to hear the first cannon of the real battle 
against sin and unfaithfulness in the life of 
the people. Bishop Hiraiwa and Rev. 
Ebina were the speakers. A little op- 
position was aroused which only served 
to advertise the later meetings. 

Sunday afternoon, the second, the Y. 
M. C. A. hall was full to overflowing to 
hear Prof. Nitobe and Rev. Miyagawa. 
Dr. Nitobe preached one of the best ser- 
mons of the whole campaign, and exalted 
the cross of Christ in a strong appeal. 

Monday night, the third, found a large 
crowd packed into the Public Hall at 
Tennoji Park to support the temperance 
cause. The two stars of this movement, 
Hon. Sho Nemoto and Hon. Taro Ando, 
aroused the conscience of the audience 
on the two great questions now stirring 
Japan, Temperance and Monogamy, 
Kinshu and [ppu ippu. 

Tuesday afternoon, the fourth, 1500 
women led by the Governor’s wife 
and by Madam Hiraoka constituted the 
greatest meeting of the campaign. Miss 
Wakuyama was at her best and Col. 


Yamamuro so stirred the hearts of the 
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women to their need of Christ that 130 
enrolled to study Christianity. 

The lantern procession took place on 
Tuesday night. Four hundred enthusi- 
astic men gathered at the Y. M.C. A. for 
prayer in preparation for a march though 
the city. Each was given a lantern and 
flag bearing the cross. The Governor 
was absent so that a stop was not made 
at his residence. A call was made at the 
newspaper offices when a song was sung 
and a édanzai given. Representatives of 
the papers made responses and _ notice 
of the parade was given in the morning 
papers. The march from the northern 
end of the city to Tennoji Park in the 
south end was made in an orderly and 
dignified manner. At the park after 
prayer and an exhortation to be dignified 


on the return home, the procession 
dispersed. 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 


nights the Y. M.C. A. Hall was crowded 
to hear the best speakers in Japan on 
various Christian themes: Robert E. 
Speer was present on Wednesday night 
and added much by an inspiring address 
on the Message of Christianity. 

Saturday afternoon was the day for 
the school girls meeting, when Dr. Kosaki 
and Dr. Harada spoke to a thousand 
girls on the part Christ had had in making 
their life worth while and asking for their 
co-operation in lifting Japanese woman- 
hood to the ideal Christ has for them. 

Saturday night was given to the stu- 
dents meeting. An earnest crowd listened 
to the appeal to a manly life in Christ 
Jesus, by Prof. Kurihara, Dr. Motoda 
and Pastor Uemura. 

The Banquet. Three hundred and eight 
men and women, (about 75 women) 
gathered to the feast of good things pre- 
pared for them at the Osaka Hotel. The 
first good thing was a history of the 
campaign by Pastor Miyagawa and the 
second was a plain gospel sermon by 
Pastor Uemura. In the presence of the 
Governor, the Mayor and other leading 
men not as yet Christians, Mr. Uemura 
preached a genuine evangelistic sermon, 
calling sin, sin. For forty minutes the 
crowd listened to this fearless champion 
of the cross, and then were invited in to 
dinner, a picture of which appears in this 
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issue of the Evanceuisr. When the toasts 
were given the Governor in very strong 
terms told of the need of religion to help 
the nation toa higher standard of morality 
and paid a high tribute to the Christian 
forces in Osaka and throughout Japan. 
What he said might be paraphrased : 
Osaka needs the regenerating power of 
religion, Christianity has that power, I 
wish you Godspeed, 

With this banquet, the great union 
meetings closed. 

The next four days found two speakers 
assigned to each of thirty-five churches 
to help them gather in the results. 


RESULTS 


The results of a great series of meet- 
ings can never be tabulated. Suffice it 
to say that Osaka was aroused as never 
before; where we used to count our 
audience by the hundred, during this 
campaign we counted them by the thou- 
sand; a conviction of sin was seen at 
every meeting; the cross of Christ was 
upheld, and His salvation was proclaimed 
as the only way of escape from sin and 
selfishness. 

There were 1,875 enquirers enrolled at 
the general meetings and 130 women at 
the women’s meetings, making the total 
go over 2,000. Of these only 200 signed 
at the union meetings the 1,800 being 
enrolled at the churches—a_ fact over 
which we rejoice greatly, because the 
churches can get in touch with the 
individuals and hold them much better 
than if so many had been enrolled at 
the union meetings. One hundred and 
seventy-four asked for baptism. 

Thirteen schools, the central office 
and the railway station were opened for 
preaching of the Gospel during the cam- 
paign. 

Church and Sunday School attendance 
increased, and the prayer meetings have 
taken a new lease of life. 

Christianity instead of being only a 
teaching has become a work, an activity, 
a workshop for the producing of character 
and saving of souls. 

The Attendance. The audiences in 
the aggregate amounted to over 80,000, 
When the Christians were asked to stand 
and engage in silent prayer, the crowd 
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which remained seated numbered about 
one-third so that it is estimated that at 
least 25,000 people who were not Chris- 
tians heard the message during the 
cainpaign. 

The Leaders of the Campaign. Much 
of the success of the campaign depended 
on the work of six leaders. Pastor Naide, 
the spiritual leader, kept the whole move- 
ment in a spirit of prayer. Pastor Miya- 
gawa, the prince of speakers, inspired the 
workers with h's central theme “ salvation 
in Christ.” Secretary Sajima, the general 
of the movement unified all, kept things 
to schedule and saw that everything 
was done in decency and order. Rev. 
G. Allchin, the leader of song, with his 
faithful band of singers did good service 
in‘the whole campaign. S. Takagi, the 
tireless lay leader, gave time and means 


for the cause, and by his efforts and con- — 


secration encouraged many young men to 
take an active part in the movement. 
Y. Shimidzu, the financial leader, watched 
the funds and lifted finance from a mere 
spending of money to a high plane of 
consecration, These six leaders backed 
by a faithful band of preachers and will- 
ing, praying, working Christians made 
the campaign the success it was. A 
beautiful spirit pervaded all. 

The Newspaper Evangelism. Evan- 
gelistic articles appeared in the city news- 
papers during the first ten days of May, 
The results from this have been very en- 
couraging, Over a hundred letters have 
been received in answer to this work, and 
the Committee is in touch with the en- 
quirers. A list of selected books and tracts 
on Christianity was prepared and is being 
sent to them, in addition to having been 
used in the meetings in the city. 

The Speakers. Out-of-the-city workers 
numbered fifty-three, among whom were 
five educators, and five professional and 
businessmen. There were 12 non-clerical 


speakers from Osaka and the surrounding _ 


cities. Preachers from all the denomina- 


tions working in Osaka were called upon. ~ 


The missionaries had a large part in 
the plans, the meetings and the preaching, 
Such names as Fulton, Allchin, Gleason, 
Weakley, Madden, Correll and Erskine 
appeared often on the program. The 
prayers of the faithful women workers 
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The Evangelistic Campaign in Kyoto 


was a sustaining power to all in the 
movement. 


FINANCES 
Yen 3,329. was spent by the Committee. 


Receipts 


1,500. from the Tokyo General Fund. 
200. from Mr. Morimura of Tokyo. 
1,629. from the Osaka Christians. 
450. from the Churches by assess: 
Retment: 
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975. from individual Christian 
Japanese. 
204. from the Missionaries. 

The campaign is ended, but the real 
work of conserving the results has been 
already begun by the churches working 
in organized enquirers’ classes. The 
organization of the campaign has. given 
the workers the training and inspiration 
needed to get their local Church work on 
a firmer basis. May all the Glory and 
Praise be given to the Master whose meat 
was to do the will of the Father. 


THE EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN IN KYOTO 


Rev. OTIS CARY, D.D., Kyoto 


The meetings of the Evangelistic Cam- 
paign as held in different cities have had 
such a general resemblance one to an- 
other that in writing of those in Kyoto 
it is unnecessary to repeat the customary 
phrases: ‘Earnest and profitable ad- 
dresses,” ‘ Not room enough left to stick 
in an awl,” etc. More important is it to 
consider what has been accomplished. 

However paradoxical it may be to 
speak of results as preceding their cause, 
much good was done before the beginning 
of the campaign that brought it about. 
In the first place, the preparatory work 
brought members of different churches 
into closer fellowship. Those that served 
on committees united in consultation and 
prayer. Neighborhood meetings “were 
held in different parts of the city, and one 
feature of these meetings was to have 
cach person in attendance introduce him- 
self, telling where he lived, his occupation, 
his church, etc. In this way persons 
learned that they had brethren Jiving near 
them of whose existence they had not 
been aware. 

Opportunities were given for definite 
Christian work. Many in the churches 
would gladly be more active if some 
one would tell them what to do. They 
cannot preach, they are not skilful in 
what is usually meant by “personal 
work,” they have little power of initiative ; 
but they will respond if leaders assign 
to them the distribution of tracts, the 


posting of bills, and other such. work as 
they are able to do. 

The advertising of the meetings brought 
Christianity to the attention of almost 
every person in the city. Those that 
rode in the cars had the notices before 
their eyes; those that walked could 
hardly go a block without seeing some 
of the placards; two of the religious 
posters, twenty feet by nine, issued by 
the American Poster Advertising Associ- 
ation attracted attention by their bright 
colors; bands of Christian marching 
through the streets made vocal announce- 
ments of the coming meetings and placed 
notices in every house along the route ; 
suitably labeled automobiles carried young 
men whose strong lungs, reenforced by 
megaphones, . did effective advertising ; 
the attention of officials, school-teachers, 
and other prominent men was called to 
Christianity as they were led to give their 
names in approval of the movement or 
to ask that speakers come to address 
their subordinates, employees, or pupils. 
It was, for example, a great gain to 
have such an invitation come from a 
prominent school where a few years ago 
the students were forbidden to have Bibles 
in their own rooms. 

In connection with the preliminary 
advertising of the campaign, tent-meetings 
were held in one of the public parks. 
The fifteen minute addresses with their 
simple proclamation of the Gospel did 
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more perhaps in the way of popular 
evangelization than the more elaborate 
speeches at the main meetings. 

Such were some of the results gained 
before the formal campaign began. This 
called together large and attentive audi- 
ences. The meetings held for business 
men, for teachers, for working men in the 
factories, and for students, as well as the 
banquet to which prominent citizens were 
invited, gave opportunities to speak to 
such persons as seldom if ever attend 
Christian meetings. Citizens of Kyoto 
were made to consider the city’s special 
need for religious quickening. The cam- 
paign was advertised as a preparation for 
the coming Coronation. The city is 
considering how its outward appearance 
and sanitary condition can be improved, 
and attention was called to the greater 
need for moral and spiritual renovation. 
This was specially emphasized in the 
meeting for social reform where statistics 
were quoted to show that Kyoto, which 
should be a holy city, has more houses 
of ill fame than either Tokyo or Osaka, 
and that their guests the last year num- 
bered nearly twice those of the hotels. 
The denunciation of such evils ought to 
give an impetus to inovements for their 
abatement. 

The papers expressing a desire for 
further instruction in Christianity were 
signed by two hundred and eighty persons. 

The writer has been asked to speak of 
points to be criticized. Instead of direct 
criticism he prefers to give queries that 
arise in his mind. 

Would it not be as well in such 
movements to have a smaller number 
of speakers, thus allowing the money 
needed in getting so many from a distance 
to be used for extending the campaign to 
at least a week ? 

Including the speech of the chairman, 
there were three or four addresses at each 
of the main meetings. Unless subjects can 
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be very closely dovetailed together, would 
it not be better to have only one speaker 
so that, if he closes with an appeal that 
brings men to the point of decision, their 
attention shall not be diverted by the 
unimpassioned introduction of a new 
theme by the following speaker ? 

Are not too many of the addresses 
mere lectures, discussing important sub- 
jects, it is true, but lacking the personal 
application that leads men to decide that 
they will serve God? 

In considering such questions the 
foreigner should bear in mind that the 
Japanese know their own countrymen 
and existing conditions better than he 
does. Thus they should be better able 
to judge whether it is a time for seeking 
individual conversions or for bringing 
Christianity to the attention of the in- 
fluential classes so that -public opinion 
may more and more be leavened by its 
principles. The latter indeed seems to 
be in line with much that is being said in 
the home churches about a “social 
gospel ”’ which pays less attention to the 
individual and more to affecting society 
as a whole. How can the right propor- 
tion be kept between the two lines of 
effort ? 

A slight show of opposition to the 
movement was shown by a number of 
manuscript posters put up in the neigh- 
borhood of the hall where the main meet- 
ings were held. These were inscribed 
with such sentences as: ‘“ The Christians 
are German spies,” ‘‘ Persons who wish 
to cease being Japanese should become 
Christians,’ ‘Ho, all ye pretended 
patriots, come to the Y.M.C.A. Hall!” 
One man who was found posting these 
papers said that he was in the employ of 
a Buddhist temple. Such opposition has 
its encouraging side, as it shows that 
the meetings were thought of so much 
importance that something must be done 
against them. 
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THE EVANGELIZATION OF RURAL JAPAN 
(IV) 


CoMMENTS AND Conclusions BASED ON REPORTS OF TwELvE MISSIONARIES 


By WM. MERRELL VORIES, Hachiman, Omi 


[Copies of this completed discussion will be later issued in pamphlet form and on sale at 


the Kyobunkwan.] 


We come now to the conclusion of the 
matter,—in so far as our present data 
warrant conclusions. The various me- 
thods already in use in different parts of 
the field seem admirable taken separately ; 
but as we go more deeply into the whole 
subject, and come to a new attitude and a 
new objective, we are led to wonder if 
their employment has not been too much 
according to the convenience or the 
sudden notion of the workers, rather than 
with reference to a systematic program, 
shaped toward a cumulative-effect anda 
permanent and comprehensive result. 

So little constructive study has been 
spent upon this rural problem—the gradu- 
ally awakened attention thus far having 
been directed chlefly upon proving the 
neglect of the villages by the forces of 
evangelization—that we cannot claim 
finality for any program we may suggest. 
Nevertheless so apparent has become the 
necessity for a new program that we 
venture to offer a tentative one. We do 
this in spite of sharing Captain Bickel’s 
apprehensions that most people are not 
ready for as strong a statement as the 
subject warrants. For even though 
many able workers disagree, if we can 
get a suggestive program definitely 
enough before the whole body of mis- 
‘sionaries to create a mental struggle of all 
who possess ideas. or experience con- 
cerning rural evangelization, then any 
number of overthrown tentative plans 
will have been a positive benefit to the 
Kingdom of God in rural Japan. Thus 
only may we hope ultimately to arrive at 
an adequate plan. 

With this concept in mind we may be 
permitted to present and defend a new 
program with the earnestness of finality. 


IiJ. A New Procram 


first, then, we shall enter a new field. 
After consultation with the district com- 


mittee on Distribution of Forces, we can © 
select a spot unentered and uncharted by 
others. As Captain Bickel said, in 1912, 
“Select your field with the following 
resolve: I will never undertake work in 
any town or village where another 
denomination has permanent work. My 
work shall be advance work.........600.6. 
With the great masses of the country 
people of Japan virtually untouched,...... 
the man who knowingly, deliberately 
overlaps,....s.+ let him beware of the 
reckoning he must give when he meets 
his Master face to face.” Let us prefer a 
small village, since we wish to make our 
effect upon the extive community as a unit, 
and let it be situated centrally with 
reference to a group of villages, to be 
infected ultimately by the demonstrated 
Gospel of the original point. Such a site 
may sound ideal; but in reality there are 
more such situations, many-fold, than 
enough for all the missionaries and 
evangelists in Japan. 

In this village let us purchase, if 
possible, a tract of ground sufficient for a 
garden or little “farm.” Here we shall 
build a modest house—as inconspicuous 
as practicable. Perhaps we may at first 
adapt an old building. Then comes the 
important point—we must staré some 
definite work,—to occupy our energies, 
to make our presence .in the place less 
suspicious, to make ourselves a part of 
the community. Circumstances will vary 
our enterprise. Workers who are quali- 
fied for such work may find a kindergarten 
the best possible beginning. For single 
men a book-shop or a night-school might 
give the needed avenue. Certainly the 
first institution will not be a church; 
hardly even a Sunday School. The 
“farm” will be not only to supply out- 
door exercise and healthful food, but a 
point of contact with farmers. We shall 
consult them as to seasons and seeds, 
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Later on, we shall display some new 
plants, and suggest some new methods— 
anything to keep up the need for 
frequent intercourse on natural lines. If 
into our kindergarten we introduce the 
Sunday School; if in our book-shop we 
include stocks of Christian literature and 
Bibles; if into our personal talks with 
night-schocl young men and farmers we 
introduce topics that lead up to spiritual 
things ; if we are observed to refrain from 
the usual labors on Sunday and to devote 
the Gay to works of charity and to perso- 
nal spiritual development,—in short, if we 
live Christianity in their midst,—in good 
time, perhaps sooner than we anticipate,’ 
perhaps later, there will come to us 
questions, inguirers, demands for our 
Gospel. Then we are ready for. more 
direct evangelization. 

Second, and equally important as well 
as synchronous with the first point, we 
shall make a strenuous effort to associate 
with us a Japanese worker thoroughly in 
harmony with ourselves and our program, 
to be an equal partner in the undertaking, 
If no such associate is to. be found, we 
shall at least take with us a promising 
candidate, an understudy. Our earlier 
contacts,-and our business arrangements, 
will be chiefly through this man. 

Third, we shall. devote at least the first 
three years to quiet, studious, personal 
work, Learning, more than attempting 
to teach, we shall gradually acquaint 
ourselves with the local situation, and be 
on the outlook for candidates for leader- 
ship, for whom, later, to make special 
efforts. 

Fourth, when the ripe opportunity 
offers—which would better be postponed 
as long as practicable,—we shall invite a 
small group, from those we have observed 
as more approachable, to form a quiet 
Bible Study class. 

fifth, from this group,—and possibly 
from elsewhere, should they be available, 
—we shall discover, enlist, train, and 
inspire an inner circle of embryo leaders. 
But all the time, and with even more 
vigor, let the community work be pushed, 
with increasing activities and added 
enterprises, Get into the Sz xen dan, 
(village young men’s clubs), into village 
affairs, initiate new movements for village 
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betterment, and in every possible way— 
from care of the sick to general sanitation 
and public exhibitions and contests—we 
shall make ourselves indispensable to the 
community. And in all this, let us be 
very insistent that not we foreigners, but 
our native associates, become the visible 
movers. When the eventual explanation 
of the motive power which has wrought 
the regeneration of the village is sought 
by the neighboring villages, it is of the 
utmost importance that the answer be not, 
“A foreigner came amongst us”; but; 
‘““The power of Christ worked in our 
midst, and one of our own number has 
been the channel.” 

This re-emphasizes the importance of 
the men being qualified for the task,—not 
in mental and moral force alone, but 
especially in consecration.. But in every 
plan and with every method suggested, 
our correspondents almost unanimously 
agree that ‘it is a question of men and 
the spirit of men,’ 

Sixth, when the demand comes from 
the community, establish a church, employ- 
ing the Bible group as its nucleus, and 
responsible element. If any of the inner 
circle be by that time qualified even 
falteringly to actas its evangelist-in-charge, 
or even pastor, it will be so much the 
better. If not, it should be a prime 
objective to develop as soon as possible a 
local man for the place. Much later on, 
an outside pastor may be called, if 
circumstances indicate, but at the begin- 
ning our object is so preeminently to 
create a thoroughly dudigenous, come 
munity organization,—in other words to 
make the fullest use of the existing social 
order for solidarity and permanence,—that 
we shall do well to avoid the least foreign 
element, 

More important than an early, full- 
fledged pastor is an every-member- working 
congregation. he lack of a pastoral 
leader of too much ability may tend to 
help develop working members in the 
first, habit-forming year, or more, of the 
young church. 

It should be emphasized again that the 


type of church to be established when the ~~ 


time is ripe should not be predetermined. 
A village church that takes hold and lives 
and bears abundant fruit will probably 
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not be a reduced duplicate of a city 
church. As we work and study we shall 
get light upon this, probably before we 
come to the actual establishment. But 
even though we have a definite theory to 
bring to the task, let us deny ourselves and 
let the natural course take its way. Let 
us guard against a misfit through our 
preconceived, foreign tastes. If we have 
succeeded in introducing the community 
to Christ and in implanting His Spirit, we 
need not fear the Spirit’s leading of our 
converts.. The last word in rural 
churches has not yet been said even in the 
most favored lands. Let us have faith to 
anticipate some progressive elements to be 
born of the Spirit in our own little 
communities ! 

This practice of church forming and 
of local pastoring was the distinctive fea- 
ture of the mission work of St. Paul,* 
just as that of Jesus was characterized by 
leader-training. If we could but adopt 
these two methods into. our present day 
programs, we might see great increase in 
our efficiency. We do make sparing use 
of their principles,—but why cannot we 
whole heartedly apply them to their 
logical conclusions? 

This community church must win its 
own community completely. It is a 
completed machine, and even if the mis- 
sionary, or his associates, were to be 
removed by death or otlier circumstance, 
it would go on doing the work of building 
the Kingdom of God. A missionary who 
establishes such a work requires no suc- 
cessor, if his life be reasonably spared. 
Indeed, two courses should be open to 
us by this time. We may either. remove 
to a distant, new village-group center and 
begin over again,—confident that the 
work thus established upon sure founda- 
tions will survive the inevitable testing 
that must come, independent of us, by 
direct spiritual power from above,—as 
St. Paul would have done under like 
circumstances: our help being confined 
to visits, letters, and the ties of. friendship 
maintained. Or else we may go ontoa 
more general work of ¢raining leaders, 
who shall subsequently settle down to 


*«« Missionary Methods : 


St. Paul’s or Our’s,” pp. 
147 to 165. 
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the village-center work which we have 
demonstrated. This course would be 
more like that of our Lord. Conditions 
and special opportunities will decide us 
when the time comes. If it be the latter 
course we shall come to our final step. 

Seventh, Leaving our central church 
to the community, we shall set out upon 
a campaign of general and thorough 
evangelization of the villages surrounding. 
And of the greatest importance in this 
campaign will be its training feature: we 
shall always have with us a group of 
helpers,—-some of whom will be of so 
little experience as to be almost a drag 
upon us—but all candidates in training 
for eventual leadership in rural evangeliza- 
tion. Their school will be our mutual 
work, experience, Bible study, prayer, 
and fellowship. We shall evangelize and 
prepare evangelists with one operation,— 
as Jesus.did. This is the time we shall 
employ all sorts of methods of evangeliza- 
tion, and constantly seek for newer and 
better ways. 

Now this brings us around to-the old 
country-touring method already used, and 
largely discredited from lack of effective- 
ness! Yes; but with a great difference. 
The old way was to begin with touring : 
a raw missionary with a green evangelist 
in an unfamiliar region, without plan or 
preparation. The new way is to spend 
the first three to ten years in preparatory 
work ; to thoroughly learn the field; to 
develop workers; to establish a village 
church in the neighborhood, on a com- 
munity and rural basis which shall serve 
as a.demonstration of what we preach ; 
and finally to have a group to accompany - 
the chief worker, not only helping, but 
learning how in district tourings. 

Then when we enter a new village, it 
will have already heard about the work 
in our first community. Indeed, if we 
have done our work well, the probabilities 
are that requests will come to us from 
neighboring villages for a like work in 
their midst. But at least we shall have 
a permanent standing, a background, a 
demonstration to which to lead inquirers 
and by which to make clear what we are 
aiming at ;—what the Kingdom of God 
is like. 

That we have not a better hearing in 


. 
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the villages at present is not due to the 
hostility of the villagers to things reli- 
gious. This we have repeatedly proved. 
The large difficulties we meet are their 
misunderstanding of our purpose, and 
our misunderstanding of their community 
system and their conditions. The new 
program proposes to remove the bar- 
riers before proceeding to the so-called 
“ direct’ methods. 


Two objections will come to mind. 
The first will proclaim the proposed pro- 
gram too slow and calling for too many 
men. Lo this we must answer that slow- 
ness is not criminal if it spells thorough- 
ness. And we may recall, from our 
present reports as well as from the testi- 
mony of numerous veteran workers of 
different denominations and various dist- 
ricts, that the methods and the no-system 
plan heretofore tried have records of both 
slowness and inefficiency. In no _ less 
than four different sections of Japan work 
has been pursued continuously for from 
six to more than twenty years without 
permanent, visible success. The dozen or 
more missionaries who have plodded 
heroically, if futilely through the vigors of 
touring those districts, would have been 
no less rapidly sowing the seed of the 
Kingdom if they had made themselves a 
part of as many single communities and 
pushed through a program similar to that 
we here propose. There would have 
been no greater failure; and reason tells 
us there might very probably have been 
a measure of positive success that we still 
do not see in these long-toured parts. 

That the new program demands more 
men than we can spare for rural evangeli- 
zation is. an objection without a local 
point. We are not asking for sore men. 
We are not proposing to put a man in 
every village center. We merely suggest 
that such men as are available for country 
work undertake that work along these 
lines. They may have to give up a score 
of points now being touched by touring, 
—but only temporarily. One community 
completely won is a greater achievement 
for the Kingdom of God,—yes, and for 
the sake of the ultimate winning of the 
score that must be abandoned for a while, 
—than a score periodically combed for a 
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loosely-connected individual convert or 
two per year! We are too impatient, 
and the ‘‘dollar-a-soul contributor” at 
home is too insistent for “ results.” We 
need the vision of the prophet and the 
courage and persistence of the pioneer, 
to plan large and permanently, and to 
work on those eternal foundations, even 
though we never get above ground; 
confident that the Master Builder knows 
and has power and will in His own time 
raise up- workmen to rear the living 
Temple where we have made the sub- 
structure ready ! 

The second objection may be that such 
a program is Zoo strenuous. We can only 
reply that it is not more difficult than 
men have met before in pioneer work. 
There are not a few of us, it is true, who 
are disqualified by circumstances to enter 
upon such a program. But God does 
not call every man to the same task. 
There remain numberless cities, educa- 
tional posts, and established works to 
carry forward, to give occupation to 
those who cannot do rural work. There 
is no disgrace about being better fitted 
for one place than another. The mistake 
is not in declining village work because 
unable to go into it thoroughly; but in 
attempting it upon inadequate lines, 

We must face frankly the fact that a 
special type of worker is required,—no 
less as to the missionary than as to the 
native evangelist. The failure to recog- 
nize this fact, and the practices of assign- 
ing a man to a vacancy simply because 
he happens to be foot-loose, is the first 
element in the failure of rural evangelism 
thus far. 

Our problem is not one of methods, 
Any of the methods now in use are good, 
It is a problem of system and of men. 
Good methods, haphazard, will not re- 
move the mountains before us. They 
require an adequate program, into which 
they fit in proper relation, and competent 
men within and behind the program. 

Mrs. A. is a good bread-maker, Mrs. 
B. wishes to be one also, and asks Mrs, 
A. what she puts into her bread. Mrs. A 
recites the elements at random—flour, 
milk, yeast, salt, sugar, kneading, raising, 
baking. Mrs. B. may use exactly the 
same things and still get nothing. that 
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resembles bread, if she mixes them ac- 
cording to convenience or personal pre- 
ference, using first what happens to lie 
nearest to hand! Or we may come back 
to our first figure of the chemist and the 
apprentice. Not alone what methods, or 
elements, we employ, but the order of 
mixing, enters into our problem. We 
need a new attitude, a new oljective, and 
anew program; and withal a uew man, 
—a renewal of our own. faith and con- 
secration,—to apply all this. 

So we would conclude this study with 
the burning conviction that there is a 
way to meet the rural situation,—and 
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with it mayhap the general need of 
competent evangelists and pastors for the 
whole Empire,—and that the way lies 
in the present enthusiasts for village 
evangelization adopting a comprehensive 
program and demonstrating their case ; 
in their reproducing their kind in native 
leaders; that the training process must 
be contagious, through. participation in 
the actual work ; and that if each present 
leader is constantly engaged in his pri- 
mary duty of developing other leaders, 
the Kingdom of God will be established 
in rural Japan, by any or all the detail 
methods now employed or suggested. 


APPEND X 


List of correspondents to whose reports reference has been made. 


B:ckel, Capt. L. W. (Baptist) Inland Sea Islands. 

Briggs, Rey. F. C. (Baptist) Himeji district. 

Brokaw, Rey. Harvey (Presbyterian) Kure. 

Gundert, Rev. William (Independent) Echigo. 

Jones, Rev E. H. (Baptist) Mito. 

Meyers, Rey. J. T. (Methodist) Hiroshima. 

Minkkinen, Rev, T. (Finnish) Kamisuwa. 

Noss, Rey. Christopher (Reformed) Wakamatsu, 
Iwashiro. 

Omi Mission, (Interdenominational), Omi. 


Ostrom, Rev. H. C, (Presbyterian South) Tokushima, 

Peeke, Rey. H. V. S. (Presbyterian) Saga. 

Pierson, Rev. Geo. P. (Presbyterian) Kitami, Hokkai- 
do. 

Pieters, Rev. Albertus (Reformed) Oita. 

Warren, Rev. C. M. (Congregational) Miyazaki. 


14 Reports ; 8 or g different denominational bases ; 
from Hokkaido, IIondo, (North, West, Central, and 
South) Shikoku, Inland Sea Islands, 


QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING OF COUNTRY 
EVANGELISTIC WORKERS 


Rev. CHAS. M. WARREN, MIYAZAKI 


Taking for granted the necessary 
qualifications of any religious worker, the 
greatest need here is the desive to do 
country work. Without this it is useless 
to set a man at it. It is unnecessary to 
attempt the proof of the above assertion. 
It is so in any business. Any psycholo- 
gist will predicate the necessity of interest 
to success. The greatest tyro in every 
day affairs admits it. 

Yet how many country evangelists 
really have this desire? Offer them a 
city pastorate and note the speed with 
which’ the packing is done. The city 
pastorate idea lies at the base of the brain 
of most evangelists. It is poison to any 
effective work in the country. No one 
blames the evangelist. The idea is the 
product of his environment. It is the 
accepted attitude in every denomination 


that the country work is less important, 


and that the evangelists who do it are the 
poorer men who can’t get any other job. 
That is the atmosphere at every church 
convention. It is the attitude of the 
academies and theological schools. And 
it is natural that it should be so, In 
times past the city pastorates have been 
the important ones and ‘were filled with 
the best men, while the poorer men went 
to the smaller towns. In the very 
beginning in Japan this was so; and 
when the churches began to take over 
the work independently they took the 
larger churches and the best men. So 
the churches with their stimulus of the 
watchword zudependence had the big men 
and the big cities; while the missions, 
which kept the smaller places, had the 
smaller men upon whom was placed the 
stigma of being called mission workers, 
with a lower place and little or no voice 
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in the affairs of the denomination, The- 
ological schools naturally want to place 
their graduates in places of influence and 
importance. It is all very natural. It is 
not cited for the purpose of fault-finding 
or blame, but to emphasize one of the 
cardinal facts in our present discussion. 

The atmosphere is there, condemning 
to a lower place in the regard of the 
denomination the country worker. This 
same country evangelist, therefore, natu- 
rally and blamelessly, desires, as has 
already been said, to escape to the city 
for this and other reasons. With such 
pressure upon them they can not be 
asked to remain in the country work. 

But the result of the sort of service 
growing out of these conditions. is most 
unsatisfactory. To bring the country 
work to a satisfactory condition it is 
essential that the atmospheric conditions 
be changed. The attitude of the churches 
and of the leaders of the churches 
towards the country work must change. 
The feeling of the schools must change. 
The importance of the country work 
must become more generally recognized. 
The evangelist or pastor, whether in 
village or city, must be given the position 
his natural talents claim for him regard- 
less of his place of residence or of his 
connection with church or mission. This 
should be the situation, Is not the time 
ripe for an open movement along this 
line? The initiative in any such discus- 
sion must come from the missionary side. 
Very possibly all that we can do is to 
point out in private conversation, in talks 
before churches, and in magazine articles 
the importance of the country work. 
This, indeed, has been to some extent 
carried on, but not of set purpose. 
Many, however, of our Japanese brethren 
put the spread of zndependent churches 
before every other consideration. For 
this the larger towns needed cultivation. 
To convince such brethren of the neces- 
sity of country evangelization is an easy 
task. But to show it to be actually and 
in practice as important as the work in 
the larger towns where the independent 
churches may soon be brought to matu- 
rity requires time and patient education. 

Since, then, the change of the mental 
attitude is in this case, as in every other, 
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a matter of time, is there any temporary 
expedient possible which will aid in the 
solution of the problem by furnishing 
good men for the work whose ideals, 
though high, are yet set on the country 
rather.than on the city pastorate? Is it 
not possible to create an atmosphere of 
the right kind into which a few good 
men shall be introduced and be inoculated 
to such a degree that they will not be 
desirous of leaving the country work? 
In short, can we not find or create a 
theological school whese aims shall be 
the making of good country evangelists, 
and whose atmospheric conditions are 
such that by living there the young men 
shall reach the required willingness to 
invest their lives in this work? An 
institution with some such aim as this 
seems to me a great desideratum, if not 
an actual necessity, if the continually 
increasing demand for good country 
evangelists is not doomed to. go un- 
supplied. There is no such_ institution 
known to the writer. If such there be, 
it should be undenominationalized and 
made the accepted institution of the whole 
missionary body. There may be schools 
that approximate this. Very possible 
one such would be glad to become some- 
thing like the above described institution. 
The method of attainment would be no 
simple matter in itself perhaps; but the 
important thing is the acceptance of some 
such ideal. The need once appreciated, 
the first step is taken. 

The difficulties in the way are many, 
but the difficult things are the things 
which the missionary body, in Japan as 
elsewhere, does. If it is recognized as a 
greatly to be desired thing it can be 
done. As before intimated, if done it 
must be done by the missions, for the 
independent christians are too busy 
caring for their early maturing city work. 
A few Japanese teachers of country 
experience who are capable of aiding in 
the creation of the required atmosphere 
might be drawn together to help form 
the faculty. 

The great objection to Ais a scheme, 
and it is a great one, 


create divisions ; it emphasizes differences 


between city and village, and (in so far as — 


this becomes a missionary project) between 


is that it tends to © 
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Japanese church and missionary evangel- 
istic work. This, while simply pointing 
out already existing divisions and not 
creating them, might yet be of such 
dimensions as to condemn the plan, even 
should it otherwise be approved. But 
there are two considerations which offer 
hopeful possibilities: one is that though 
fathered and financed, as it may largely 
have to be, by the missions, yet some of 
those missions are for all practical pur- 
poses a working part of the Japanese 
church. In this case the two parts 
might see eye to eye and no harm result 
from this divisive influence. The second 
hope is that by following this plan, a 
body of men might be -raised up in the 
country evangelistic work so strong that 
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they would compel recognition. If this 
were brought about the change in the 
mental atmosphere so greatly desired 
would come to pass of itself ina natural 
way. In this way the specially trained 
men would have largely caused the 
change. In this larger and truer atmos- 
phere the country evangelistic work would 
take its natural place of greater or less 
importance upon its own merits. In the 
present order of things the case is pre- 
judged against them. Until this can be 
brought about, it behooves those of us 
who have the country work upon our 
hearts to do what we can in any way to 
secure an adequate supply of trained men 
who want to do the work. 


THE TOKYO LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


By W. B. PETTUS, B. A. 


[From “ The Chinese Recorder,’ March, 1975.| 


Every language has its peculiar dif 
ficulties and the conditions in various 
countries differ, but the experience of any 
of the language schools in a mission field 
is full of suggestion regarding the pro- 
blems which schools in another field have 
to face. It is not a new thing in Tokyo 
to have a language school for the new 
missionaries. Mr. Matsuda, a Japanese 
language teacher of experience, started a 
school there about a decade ago and this 
school received the endorsement of many 
of the missionary societies. His system 
followed very closely that advised by 
Gouin which is called “The Series 
System,” After the deatly of. Mr. 
Matsuda, the school was carried on by 
one of the Japanese ladies who had been 
an assistant of his, but a year and a half 
ago the school was facing so many 
difficulties that it was about to be 
abandoned when the Japan Peace Society, 
the Conference of. Federated Missions, 
and others decided to take the matter up. 
One of the problems the old school had 
faced was that the Missions expected it to 
follow the language course. which was 
prepared by the Conference of Federated 


Missions. This course was so full, and 
eye work played such an important part 
in it, that it was impossible for the school 
to do the most efficient work as long as it 
was necessary to follow this course. In 
starting the new school, therefore, it was 
decided to leave the preparation of the 
curriculum to the director and committee 
in charge. 


THE DrIrRECroR 


Mr. Frank Muller, who for 25 years 
has been a teacher of English in Japanese 
schools, was secured as director of the 
language school. His speciality has been 
in teaching and he is a master of modern 
linguistics. It is because of this rather 
than because of ability in the Japanese 
spoken language that he was chosen. 
The results in the school have justified 
the choice. Mr. Muller has not con- 
sidered it to be his work to teach Japanese 
to the students. His energies are devoted 
to directing the work of the Japanese 
teachers, to training them in modern 
methods of language teaching, and to 
solving the problems of the students 
which the Japanese teachers cannot solve, 
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THE JAPANESE TEACHERS 


In order to secure his teachers, Mr. 
Muller has gone to the Imperial Uni- 
versity and to the Higher Normal College, 
has secured men and women who have 
already had considerable training in 
methods of teaching and has given them 
in addition his conceptions as to how a 
language should be taught. These 
people are, of course, thorough masters 
of their own language. Some of them 
also speak another language. In order to 
secure these, he has paid as much as 
Yen 100 a month for a teacher. But 
even at this high price they are cheaper. 
than a foreigner would be and are far 
more efficient. 


METHODS 


The method used is a combination of 
the Prendergast Mastery Method and of 
the Direct Method. No class is allowed 
to contain more than seven students. 
The matter consists:—/ivst: of an 
extensive set of cards containing sentences 
and paragraphs, conversation and _nar- 
ratives which the students learn from the 
lips of the teacher; and after they have 
learned them, they are allowed to read 
them with their eyes. And second: of 
a set of Japanese readers published by the 
Imperial Department of Education. 
These latter are made the basis of conver- 
sation work and they are also taught 
through the ear. 

The school which meets in the build- 
ing of the Tokyo Foreign Language 
School has its session from 1.30 to 4.30 
p.m. daily. During these three hours 
the students are having Japanese poured 
into them at a high rate of speed and 
they are being positively taught and they 
are also compelled to express themselves 
constantly in Japanese as that is the one 
medium of instruction. They have spent 
comparatively little time in collecting 
facts about Japanese and studying theories 
on the subject but have given their 
energy under wise leadership to the 
winning of a mastery of the spoken langu- 
age. After they have learned to under- 
stand and use correctly the sentences 
and conversations which are given to 
them, they then read them and afterwards 
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write them, thus learning accurately the 
use of the Japanese “ana and Chinese 
characters. 

The various tests which have been 
applied to the students of the school by 
the language study authorities of the 
various Missions have proved the wisdom 
of the method used. 


DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS 


The school is still facing difficulties and 
still has unsolved problems : 

1. Tokyo is a very large city with 
tremendous distances and the students are 
scattered throughout the city. They 
therefore waste much time in traveling 
back and forth each day. i 

2. The lack of a dormitory makes it 
impossible for the director to supervise 
the work of the students outside their 
three hours spent at the school each 
day. 

3. The fact that many students are 
from Missions not represented in Tokyo 
has meant that many of them have no 
help from older missionaries in relating 
them to Japanese friends. Many of them 
have not been attending Japanese services 
and some have not had Japanese teachers 
outside of the three hours spent in the 
school. Therefore a large percentage of 
time each day is spent by the students in 
English conversation or reading. 

4. Last year there was not adequate 
teaching in phonetics. Mr. Muller has, 
however, been studying the subject and 
preparing himself and expects to give a 
strong course in phonetics this year. 

5. The work of the second year isa 
problem and indeed it is rather a question 
as to whether there should be a second 
year at the language school. Some feel 
that an adequate satisfactory first year’s 
work should so prepare the student that 
he will be able to go to some other place 
in Japan where there are few or no 
foreigners and progress more rapidly 
with the help of a Japanese teacher and 
by association with Japanese friends than 
he could by continuing to live in Tokyo, 
even though he have the help of 
systematic instruction there. . 

Only time will prove which is the 
better course to follow. 
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RELIGIOUS REFLEX FROM THE WAR IN GERMANY 


Extracts from newspapers and fetters, communicated by W. GUNDERT (of Germany), 
Muramatsu, Echigo 


Dyinec roar Oruers May Live 


Dr. Rade, of Marburg University, 
writes in the “ Christliche Welt” : 

It is a great time, to be sure. It is an 
hour of salvation. | Young men hasten to 
die. Fathers force their way to death. 
There is no hesitation, no stopping, no fear. 
They do it joyously, without boasting, as 
a matter of course. The most peaceful, 
tender, spiritual souls do it. And then 
if they die, they do not allow us to 
lament. They have wanted it so, and if 
God, too, has wanted it, what can we say 
but yes and Amen ! 

This is not visionary. It does not 
apply to every one who went to the field 
and fell, to be sure. But it applies to 
those who give matter its spirit ; to those 
who make of the millions of warriors one 
living soul. 

And now, if such a man goes, does he 
not do it for our sake? I still vividly 
recollect how this truth overwhelmed me 
for the first time with its whole power 
and obviousness. I got the news that a 
certain young man had fallen. I did not 
know him ; perhaps it was his youth that 
touched meso. The thought came home 
- to me so deeply, so full of emotion and 
consolation : he has died also for me. 

This idea of substitution is the center of 
Christianity. It is the secret of Calvary, 
which no theology, no Christian preach- 
ing can ever miss. It is the Christ-like 
element in this war. For they do not 
kill only, out there,—they are killed. 
Their killing is only like an inevitable 
preliminary to their being killed them- 
selves. 

And certainly, this does not apply to 
our soldiers only. It applies also to those 
who are in the enemies’ trenches. We 
believe that Jesus is with us on the field, 
—but He manages to pass through the 
midst of the battle line over to the enemy. 
Wherever they stand and fall for the idea 
of a good cause, for their family, for their 
comrade, for their state and country, for 
a better future, wherever for these ideals 
they bear privation, danger, pains and 


wounds—there every drop of blood be- 
comes the seed of a future harvest, there 
in the midst of infernal horror comes the 
Kingdom of God. There one army 
suffers for the other, there enemies die for 
each other. It is seed sown by God to 
ripen on the day of ingathering. 

But those who come back—and many 
more will be they who return than they 
who fall—they shall attend to their great 
inheritance together with those who had 
to stay at home. ‘For your sake.’ We 
want quite a new ability of putting our- 
selves in each other’s place. Would that 
by the death of our brethren, by the 
death of our first-begotten brother, Jesus 
Christ, our consiences might be purged 
from dead works to serve the living God ! 


SALTED WITH FIRE 

The “ Christliche Freiheit,” edited by 
Rev. Traub of Dortmund, says : 

We have talked much about who should 
be blamed for the outbreak of this world- 
wide conflagration. I do not say this 
question is superfluous. But I think it 
does not help us on. We do not want to 
make tap-room politics, but divine politics, 
if we can. And to this, I think, Christ 
can help us with his word: ‘“ Every one 
must be salted with fire.” 

Ours is a terrible experience. I should 
never have thought it possible that our 
nation would ever have to meet a visita- 
tion so trying. Not that I thought war 
impossible, even on such a scale. But 
in this form, with this vigor, this ferocity, 
I had thought it impossible, indeed. 

But even this form of war belongs, 
perhaps, to the great divine necessity of 
which Christ speaks: ‘‘ Every one must 
be salted with fire.” 

I can well imagine that this will not 
satisfy many a one. Men in their despair 
want an answer which pays more regard 
to their personal needs. But in all 
eternity the fact will remain that here 
below we can see but dark outlines of the 
truth and that whether we like it or not, 
we must content ourselves with the answer 
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of Him who had to undergo such inex- 
plicable sufferings: ‘‘ Every one must 
be salted with fire.” 

Long since, there have arisen in our 
midst prophets, such as Kierkegaard, 
Ibsen and others, who have predicted 
and demanded a new thing, deeply Chris- 
tian at bottom and yet passing far beyond 
the flabby, feeble and unspeakably un- 
Christian average Christianity of late 
centuries. But none of them has found 
the redeeming word. 

Now it is God Himseif who with men’s 
red blood is writing on the hard tables of 


history the new thing which He wants: 


faith in a God who is to be feared at least 
as much as he is to be loved, who isa 
kind father in a much higher sense than 
ever Christians have divined, and yet at 
the same time as fearful and above indivi- 
dual trouble and paltriness as the Old 
Testament and the best of heathens pro- 
nounced already millenniums ago. 

A modern theologian writes : 

“You and I have many books at home 
in which we once sought for new ways to 
the old God. How moldy, outstripped, 
and remote from actual life are they now, 
standing on their shelves, put to shame 
in face of the letters we receive by the 
field-post. And we are ashamed, too. 
It matters so little whether these letters 
speak of God or not. They are going 
the old, eternal way to Him in new and 
lustrous beauty—fearless  self-surrender 
for faith in a holy cause, strong in suffer- 
ing, faithful unto death. Where such 
self-surrender is, there Jesus Himself, 
without any examination of faith, steps up 
to the fighting and dying and says: 
‘Behold, I am with you; we have the 
same way to go. I am now your 
comrade, the best you can find,’ ” 


GRIEF TRANSFORMED 


In a letter 4° friend +writes: 7 “TA 
Aachen we stayed with one of our 
friends, In the house there was a lady 
in unpretentious black. She had just got 
news of the death of a loved one. No 
tears stood in her eyes; almost a smile 
glorified her face. It was a matter of 
course. And he had been so dear to her. 
Is not this the cruel thing in war, that the 
individual dead does not count as much 
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as usual? No, before this woman, I felt 
the reality of the truth that a sacrifice for 
country lifts a man up, and that we must 
be thankful for such times when even the 
deepest personal grief does not paralyse 
but strengthens the soul. I have never 
felt so helpless with words. What should 
Isay? The woman in black was speak- 
ing to me, preaching of the highest 
happiness, the sacred privilege of com- 
munity in the native land.” 


MISSIONARIES SACRIFICED — Bur Nor 
For NauGur 


Even missionaries must fight against 
each other in this war, for example, the 
two missionaries Roesch, and Campy, the 
former German, the latter French. Both 
were working hand in hand in the service 
of the Methodist Church in Northern 
Africa, trying to bring the gospel to the 
Mohammedans there. As _ officers in 
hostile armies they were forced to: lead 
their companies to mutual fight. Dr. 
Friedrich Roesch was a graduate of 
Heidelberg University and one of the 
best Arabian scholars in North Africa. 
On September 10th he was mortally 
wounded near Verdun. 

“The question easily arises, in view of 
so many losses, could not this or that 
man who seemed to be so indispensable 
in other realms of life, better have been 
spared? Was he not too good for that ? - 
Certainly, our large military force might 
well have missed this single soldier. But 
the question does not lie this way. The 
man himself could not do otherwise. In 
his sincere piety, he could not but give 
away his best, for his country, even his 
life. God does not need us, but we need 
God, and God alone knows what our 
sacrifice is good for.” 


Respecr FOR Man As Man 


“One of the things which this war 
teaches us is esteem for man. War is 
not,,murder and a battle is no mere 
butchering. Certainly those hours are 
the most frightful when men are being set 
against each other and are struggling like 
animals. But it is not they who are 
fighting ; the cause fights within them, 
This is proved by the comradeship which 
the troops always evince as soon as the _ 
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battle is over and the wounded lie by the 
warside. So man remains man, even on 
the blood-stained field. How much more 
ouvht this to be so at home. Friends, 
esteem for man must increase in our 
rition. They who are carrying on the 
war asa mass are the ‘“‘common’”’ people, 
peasants, artisans, laborers. Let us re- 
member this later! And let us not 
forget, either, that our nobility, our 
employers, officials, scholars, are at the 
front, too, and that the proportion of 
their losses is often heavier than that of 
the other troops. No partiality in sacri- 
fice, therefore! May God give us respect 
for man as a lasting fruit of this war!” 


New CONCEPTIONS OF PRAYER 


Rev. Traub, of Dortmund, wrote at 
the time of the mobilization : 

“There is no prescribed praying as in 
the appointed order after the sermon. 
The millions take their gun and pray. 
The engine driver grasps the lever and 
prays. Working men and farmers curse 
the disturbers of their peace and pray. 
The Imperial Bank weighs the gold and 
prays. The Staff measures the map and 
prays. Mothers, wives, brides lay their 
hand on their heart for a moment, then 
stand upright and pray. 

I have seen praying railway trains, I 
have heard praying marches. What 
does it mean to pray? It means to come 
to terms with one’s fate. At this time 
many have gone to church, certainly, 
who have never cared for these things. 
The need has seized them. Friends, do 
not condemn such a “religion resulting 
from the pressure of need.” It would be 
intolerable, to be sure, if there were no 
corresponding deeds. But I did not see 
weaklings, saw men and women. Most 
of all I am simply overcome by the spirit 
of modest self-control which inspires our 
troops. I have not heard one indecent 
word from the many, many trains which 
passed our town. Friends, there you 
have but one impression. God lives and 
is present. We have a new opportunity 
to be led into the depths not only of our 
national being but also of the being of 
God. 

We must bring ourselves to stand it that 
at the same time the French, the Russians, 
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the English are offering like prayers to 
God. If ever, surely now faith in a God 
who has nothing to do but to reign 
according to each man’s private wishes 
MUSEDO! LOsDIeCeSuaeatere sce # 


Larenr Morar Possisiviries 


Do not say that we do not recognize 
and fight the sin and the evil in our 
people. We see it with open eyes. But 
we see imore. Our eyes have been 
opened wide to the fact that in our 
nation there is an amount of unspoiled 
moral power such as we had scarcely 
ventured to hope for. This is a fact 
which may deeply mortify many a fanatic 
preacher of penitence. I for one have 
honestly done penance for my lack of 
confidence in my own nation and for my 
pessimism as to its future. 

“Our nation, to-day, does not long for 
an Evangelical God, nor for a Catholic 
one; neither for a Jewish nor for a 
Monistic Deity. It longs for the living 
God.” 


PROFESSOR HIARNACK ON TRUE PIETY 
REGAINED 

“When the war began the churches 
become crowded. That was good. But 
it is not the chief thing. More important 
is it that we have regained that piety which 
is deepest. We have won confidence to 
stand our ground against all devils. 
Piety is conviction and deed. There are 
many who with their mouth are atheists 
and still within themselves they are sure 
of their God and act for Him.” 


SrrRIcKEN Hearts Turn Back To Curisr 


A lady writes: Our love of the 
Church, almost dying away, has revived. 
It seemed as if the Church were no more 
to take care of her children when they 
came with empty hearts, with fastidious 
and weaned spirits, with sharp criticism. 
Now that they come laboring and heavy 
laden, with hearts full of grief, the 
Church’s whole riches of spiritual food 
are being realized again. This is an 
unexpected, precious gift which the war 
throws in our lap: we once more love our 
Church. We are grateful that she has 
kept faithful during the years of estrange- 
ment. We are grateful, indeed, that the 
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rigid church walls which had almost 
become an offence have preserved and 
guarded the eternal light which now in 
the time of darkness and need attract us 
like a new revelation.” 

A Church dignitary in South Germany 
wrote August 19th, 1914: ‘‘ How mani- 
fest is the severity and goodness of God 
that He once more entrusts to our Evan- 
gelical Church so fully the holy task of 
consolation! On the streets of Miinchen, 
in the favorite bars of the social democrats, 
they now sing, ‘ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.” And from the city hall tower and 
near the statue of the Bavarian patron- 
saint there sounds, “Nun danket alle 
Gott.” It seems as if God were to open 
new doors to our poor Church. The war 
prayer services are over crowded, the 
morning prayer meetings full. Hearts go 
upward. It seems like a fairy-tale that 
only a few weeks ago Arthur Drews and 
Wilh. Ostwald were hawking about their 
monism and Christ legends.” 

A young commercial man writes to 
his mother from the field: ‘If I come 
back again you will no more need to 
persuade me to go to Church. I shall go 
gladly and without invitation. In every 
free minute the whole regiment take their 
prayer-books, our only support and con- 
solation, and ask God for help. To us 
this is even more important than meals.” 

An army officer writes: “I do not 
know how I could get through all this 
without the great and simple truths of 
Christianity. My thoughts have entirely 
changed in this respect.” 


REMARKABLE EFrect ON MEN IN THE 
TRENCHES 

A. student of Strassburg University 
writes to a pastor: ‘‘ Here in the field 
a man becomes sensitive to things which 
formerly he took no interest in. Often, 
when we took up our quarters in a barn, 
dead-tired and practically stunned by the 
continual danger of losing our lives, one 
of the comrades hummed an old hymn and 
all of a sudden, as if this man had struck 
the feelings of all, the whole crowd 
chimed in. There were moments of 
touching beauty. All sang with fervor, 
for they knew a shell had just lacerated 
five of our comrades, and who knows 
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whose turn will come next. So it comes 
that many who at other times thought 
little cf the Christian faith, now confess, 
even if not publicly: ‘‘ Out of the depths 
have I cried unto Thee.’’ I myself have 
passed many a night puzzling my brains 
about the supernatural without coming to 
a definite conclusion. But even I must 
confess that I have had moments when I 
could not but say, here is the work of a 
providence inconceivable to the human 
MUNG eels As I write, a comrade enters 
our room and reports that to-morrow, on 
Sunday, a service is to be held for the 
Roman Catholics. ‘‘ Not for the others?” 
asks one of the Protestant messmates. 
“No, not for us,” the soldier answers 
disappointed, and the whole circle without 
exception show their regret with a spon- 
aneous “oh.” I wish you could have 
heard it. You could have seen, there, by 
a living instance, how deeply the religious 
craving is rooted in our nation. I can 
assure you, after the war, another era will 
open.. We who have passed through the 
ordeal of this terrible war, shall esteem life 
otherwise than before. Our whole view of 
life will be raised. Happy he who will 
survive to see this new time.” 

A student of the Basel Missionary 
Institute writes from the field : 

“The war tends to make men brutal, 
but it also makes them more earnest and 
decided. It forces them to keep their 
accounts adjusted continually. We Chris- 
tians have a great task. We must stand 
like sign-posts with clear, intelligible 
characters. Everybody must have a 
chance to find his bearings by us. God is 
going to save many in this earnest time.” 

Another one says: “I have never felt 
the peace of God so deeply, as when 
surrounded by the hail of fire and by 
bayonets.” 

The same says in another letter: 
“On my right and on my left dear 
comrades have passed away, being hit by 
the splinters of French shells. Many a 
one I was allowed to assist in his last 
hour and to see how the Lord lights up 
the last night of suffering. Their beaming 
eyes testified to a serene peace which only 
God can give. There is much demand 
for the word of God among our comrades. 
Brethren, let us sow love, for the days 
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pass away. Now hearts are open, and 
God is speaking ; now our nation belongs 
to us.” 


CuRISTIAN SocraL IDEALS FURTHERED 
BY THE WAR 


The leader of a Christian Student Settle- 
ment in Berlin writes : 

“The war has brought us a quick, 
though perhaps a short realization of our 
deepest hopes: a unified nation, the 
disappearance of all harsh differences, the 
high mingling with the low, the students 
in closest contact with the laborers; all 
ready to sacrifice even their lives; a 
feeling of responsibility towards one’s 
neighbor and friend, love to men, requital 
to God. The first week of the war 
worked miracles. All of a sudden every- 
body had the same views on social 
questions as we. Government and city 
authorities carried out the principles we 
had always stood for. The laboring class 
joined in all the activities and was 
tolerated by all. The ‘“ Vorwarts”’ (the 
leading organ of the social democrats) 
became an army newspaper. The parties 
disappeared—there were only Germans. 

The possibilities of influencing the 
laboring classes are greater than ever 
before. Never have the laborers longed 
so much to regain spiritual life, religious 
and national ideals At the same 
time we find it more difficult than ever to 
find the helpers needed to meet the 
growing demands of our social work. 
Most of our students are on the field...... ia 

One of these student writes : 

** This is to tell you that H. and I have 
volunteered for the army. For us it isa 
social duty to unite with our nation and, 
if it must be, even to join in bearing a 
common national guilt. I hope for a 
social, perhaps a religious regeneration of 
Germany as a result of this time of 
distress. Therefore we settlement men, 
so peaceful at other times, set out for this 
gigantic struggle with good courage. 
Only for England we are sorry. The 
English nation will live in peace and 
harmony with us later on. We are 
united by bload and religion.” 


Tue PAIN OF THE BREACH WITH ENGLAND 
Another of the same settlement writes : 
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“On the 2nd of August I volun- 
teered. The outbreak of the war with 
England must have been especially 
painful to you who have worked for so 
many years to prevent this calamity. 
But perhaps after all your work has not 
been in vain, This may appear after the 
war is over. JI, too, found it difficult at 
first to get accustomed to the whole 
terrible fact of war. But now I go with 
joy.” 

A third writes : 

“To my left hand comrade, the son 
of a Berlin merchant, I recount two 
or three Christian biographies every 
day. To-day I told him of you and 
your connections with England. I feel 
how you have to bear for our sake 
all the terrible grief of this war between 
England and Germany. We soldiers 
have no time for such grief; we live more 
aphoristically and console ourselves with 
the unity of the body of Christ by which 
you at home bear the world’s grief and 
pain in our stead.” 


REFINED AS BY FIRE 


A fourth student writes on September 
oth, 1914 from the neighborhood of 
Reims : 

“T am passing through a holy and 
divine test. I have just read in John, 
chapter 13: ‘the servant is not greater 
than his lord; neither he that is sent 
greater than he that sent him.’ I have 
been far greater than the Master. Only 
now I get smaller, being forced to bear 
need and great jeopardy, as Jesus did. 
The iron cross is pressing hard and 
cutting into the flesh. For five days we 
have now been lying in an almost 
incessant fight; it is the fourth battle 
already. Death and miséry on the right 
and the left, again and again. And for 
my own soul the ever repeated demand 
of the conscience : ‘hold ‘out to the end; 
you must, as a disciple of Christ, taste the 
need of the world down to the dregs.’— 
‘If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me.’—‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death.’—-These are 
the pearls-of the words of Jesus.—Oh, it 
was terrible, and out there the fight is 
still raging, the sixth day already, But 
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this means that the servants are not 
greater than the Lord.—And He blesses 
the iron cross and makes a heavenly 
ladder out of it to seek His glory. 
John 13 brings, in consequence, the 
missionary blessing. And a holy fear 
seizes me, as 1 think of it, lest I 
might lose this blessing—to get free 
from the world; free from the narrow- 
ness of civilized life; free for a full 
sacrifice; to value at last. the soul 
higher than this world with all it can give, 
even its highest good, life. I have, 
amidst all this trouble, wonderful hours, 
hours of a marvelous freedom in spirit.— 
More I cannot say. The Lord has kept 
me wonderfully and led me as a faithful 
Shepherd. My father was. wounded 
yesterday by a shell splinter. The 
doctors do not yet know whether it is 
serious. May God bless your work. To 
you He has shown the misery of the 
world without the war, so He keeps you 
now in peaceful work. And me He first 
leads down to the dark valley ; will He 
lead also upward again to the holy Zion 
of peace where the swords become 
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ploughshares? At any rate, His will be 
done.” 


UNDER THE IRCN CROSS OF THE 
Wor tp’s SIN 


Here are some other extracts from 
letters from the field : 

“You cannot imagine what a blessing 
it is for the inner man to face death while 
bearing the need of a nation,” 

“At any rate this time creates stern 
(iron-like) characters, and these are 
needed more than anything else. Why 
did we not respond to God’s call for the 
works of peace? Thousandfold the call 
sounded in our ears from the slums of the 
big cities, from the gilded but dead 
drawing-rooms of the capitalists—Now 
we lie with blood-stained hands under the 
curse of sin and can hardly bear the 
heavy iron cross of the world’s need.” 

“In this we at the front have an 
advantage over you, that we hear the 
great voice of God and make history 
while you are only lookers-on. Such an 
advantage is not bought too dear, even if 
we have to sacrifice our lives.” 


OF INTEREST TO SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


The Sunday School Committee of the 
Federated Missions has arranged for Au- 
gust ninth in Karuizawa this year as a 
day for a gathering and conference in the 
interests of Sunday School work. Those 
who found help and inspiration. in the 
Sunday School meeting there last year 
will be glad to know of the more extend- 
ed plans for this year’s gathering. One 
feature will be an exhibition of Sunday 
School material; and it is especially 
desired that all who have developed such 
material in connection with their Sunday 
School experience will take this opportun- 


ity to give the public the benefit of their 
results. Samples of pupils’ notebooks 
and handwork, cards, attendance records, 
lesson courses, etc., will be welcomed by 
the committee, who will gladly pay the 
expenses of transportation, and will return 
the material to the sender if it is so desired. 
Will all who are willing to assist the 
committee in this undertaking please send 
a card to the undersigned, and have the 
material in Karuizawa by August fifth? 


CuHaArLorre B. DeForest, 
Kobe Jo Gakuin, Kobe. 


Chairman of the Exhibition Committee. 
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THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH OF JAPAN 


NIPPON SE! KOKWAI, STATISTICS AND A REVIEW 


Rev. S. HEASLETT 


The Nippon Sei Kokwai represents in 
Japan that branch of the Church of 
Christ that is known throughout the 
world as the Anglican Church. The 
Churches and Missionary Societies of 
England, the United States, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand are here 
represented by men and women workers. 
One missionary’s salary is provided by 
the Church in S. Africa; another is 
supported by a body of missionaries in 
India ; the China Missions are represented 
by several workers loaned for the import- 
ant work among Chinese students in 
Tokyo. The Church in Japan supports 
and carries on a Mission in Formosa ; 
there is an interchange of workers at 
intervals between the Mission here and 
the Church Mission in Korea. 

The forces that are forming the Church 
and giving tone to the life and worship of 
the N.S. K. K. being thus world-wide, 
the sense of unity with the Anglican 
Church in all the world is great, and the 
results in life, doctrine and worship are as 
wide as the Canons and Formularies of 
that Anglican Church wisely allow to her 
many children, widely diverse as they are 
in language, education, temperament and 
hopes. 

There are seven dioceses of the N. S, 
K. K. in Japan and one missionary 
district under the jurisdiction of one of the 
. Bishops. The dioceses are divided among 
the English, American Episcopal, and 
Canadian Churches, and the Bishops of 
these different dioceses are called, chosen 
and sent by the respective authorities in 
each of these Churches. 

The General Synod of N.S. K. K. is 
independent of all control by any outside 
authority, being only restricted in its acts 
by that common Church law and con- 
sensus of opinion called Catholic that 
defines the bands of what is right and 
proper in doctrine and practice for the 
Church. 

The General Synod meets once in every 


three years, and the delegates are chosen 


from the Local Synods which usually 
meet once a year. Each Church, accord- 
ing to the number of its members, has 
the right to send delegates to the Local 
Diocesan Synod, and these delegates 
(usually from their own members) choose 
the representatives to the General Synod, 
Thus the General Synod represents the 
whole church opinion, both lay and 
clerical. 

Between the meetings of General 
Synod, a large committee (Kyomuin) 
represents the N. S. K. K. and carries on 
the necéssary business. This committee 
meets once a year and is the body that 
controls the actions of the numerous small 
committees by which the actual financial, 
literary, and other work is done. 

The Year 1t914 was not notable for 
special advance in any of the church’s 
activities. An attempt is being made by 
the statisticians to get at the actual 
number of the Christians now known to 
the pastors and workers, and this has 
resulted this year in a seemingly alarm- 
ing reduction in the number of church 
members. Whereas there are 23,484 
names of members on the church books, 
the actual number of living members, 
who attend church and are known to the 
workers is only 16,122. One of the vital 
questions for the future, as it has been in 
the past, is, how to conserve the results of 
the church’s work. That there is a 
scrious leakage going on, no one can 
doubt though of course some of the above 
discrepancies between things as they are, 
and as they appear in the church books 
are due to carelessness in the past in not 
transferring members on removal, to the 
church nearest or most convenient to 
them. One sighs with apprehension at 
having to give up 7,000 members at one 
stroke of the pen, as it were. But there is 
this satisfaction that there is now no room 
for lurking suspicion in one’s mind that 
the 23,000 may be a somewhat fictitious 
number. The 16,000 are real, living, 
known members and not mere names. 
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All this so much to our advantage in 
estimating the Church’s power and 
possibilities. 

There were 1417 baptisms during the 
year, the Diocese of North Tokyo fur- 
nishing the largest number, but being 
closely followed by the Dioceses of Kyoto 
and Osaka. 

One of the outstanding weaknesses of 
the N. S. K. K. is the small number of 
self-supporting churches, e. g. of churches 
that are not receiving any aid from 
mission funds. Statistics are not given 
in the report, but it is probably true that 
there are less than ten in all the seven. 
Dioceses. This is not altogether be- 
cause the members are backward in 
contributing, the average contribution 
per head from the members being about 
yen 3.00 and the total sum raised by 
the whole church during the year 
yen 48,160.59 

The explanation of the cause of this 
backwardness in self-support as compared 
with the success attained by some other 
bodies in Japan with an equal or not 
much larger membership, is difficult. 
One of the deciding causes certainly has 
been the fact that in the past, the idea of 
independence has not been held up with 
sufficient emphasis as an ideal before the 
churches. The unity of the Church in 
Japan with all the Anglican Churches of 
the world has been conceived as a greater 
ideal than mere independence, and there 
has been a distinct objection among some 
of the workers to making mere ability to 
raise a certain sum of money an adequate 
reason for giving a man full ordination 
and a congregation full independence. 
The ideal not being that a church’s first 
duty is to gain such independence as will 
give it liberty, but rather the ideal that 
we “being many are exe body,” the 
emphasis has not been laid on the duty 
and privilege of giving, but rather, 
perhaps unconsciously, on the idea that 
there is no special necessity to stop 
receiving. 

The Church is comparatively well 
supplied with workers, There are over 180 
foreign men and women missionaries, 99 
ordained Japanese and 221 unordained 
men and women who give their time to 
the work of the Church. There are eight 
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theological schools for men and women 
with 75 students. This promises well for 
the future. Besides these there are 
hospitals, orphanages, a leper home, 
kindergartens, middle and high schools, 
and one university. 

The only means of arriving at any idea 
of the number of congregations is by 
means of the statistics for the consecrated 
churches, unconsecrated churches, and 
preaching places, Of the first there are 
86, of the second there are 41, of the last 
147. From this we may gather there are 
at least 130 organised congregations, and 
in many of the 130 odd preaching places, 
either congregations or the beginnings of 
such, 

The activities of the Ni jose 
embrace a mission to Japanese in Formosa. 
All the money collected for this work is 
collected in Japan, and no aid is given by 
any foreign missionary society. Last 
year yen 1943.37 was collected for this 
purpose and work was carried on in 
Tainan and Taihoku, which resulted in 44 
baptisms and 34. confirmations. 

One of the causes of the weakness of 
the Sei Kokwai in the matter of self- 
support is that its members are not as 
a rule wealthy. There are no outstand- 
ing public men who have made the 
N. S. K. K. their spiritual home ; perhaps 
there is not one wealthy man, and few 
even who might be called well-to-do. 
Large contributions are exceedingly rare 
and the church support mostly comes 
in small sums, The policy of trying to 
secure rich men as members has never 
been pursued. The value of the poor or 


average man’s life has been generously — 


conceded, and he has been welcomed. 
This has been perhaps bad financial policy, 
but, we hope, good Christianity, 

A criticism often levelled at the N. S. 
K, K. by outsiders is that the church is 
too much under its Bishops and _ that 
these are all foreigners. As far as the 
criticism goes it is fair. The Bishops 
possess a power of veto on all vital 
questions that affect the church. The 
critics fail to understand the ideal of the 
church and thus err. What the N. S. 
K. K. stands for is not liberty but 
loyalty to an idea, That idea is the 
unity of the Body of Christ, in which 


CSR aN, 


The Holy Catholic Church of Japan 


there is neither “ Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free.” The office is important 
and not the nationality of the man who 
holds it. There is in all N, S. K. K. 
synods and committees a clear recognition 
of the value and dignity of the office and 
work of a bishop, still the day cannot be 
now very far distant when by natural 
development, and not by reason of 
nationalistic ideas, from among the many 
experienced leaders of the N.S. K. K. 
there will arise those about whom the 
Holy Spirit will say as distinctly as he did 
in the early days of the Church “ separate 
BES ss for the work to which I have 
called them,” and that work will be the 


work and office of a bishop in the N. S. 
Teak. 


Yet another criticism is heard both 
from without and from within the church. 
It is maintained that the doctrinal position 
of the church is too narrow. It professes 
the faith as summed up in the Nicene 
Creed and the Apostle’s Creed. To some 
minds the discipline is ‘kyukutsu,’ and 
the doctrines ‘furukusai’; the discipline 
constrains, and the doctrines are old- 
fashioned. This is an intelligible attitude 
in a people who have no Christian back- 
ground and to whom church history is 
the history of the church in other and, to 
them, less favoured lands, and circum- 
stances, 
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There is no need to labor out an 
apologetic for the N. S. K. K. stand in 
matters of doctrine and discipline. It will 
suffice to mention here the fact that this 
attitude is to a certain extent a hindrance 
to the possibility of any great and startling 
advance at present. One of the tasks that 
the foundation layers of the N. S, K. K. 
took in hand was the handing on of the 
whole faith to the Church. From that 
determination there is no disposition to 
shrink on the part of the responsible 
leaders of the present. 

Perhaps the greatest fault of the N. S. 
K. K. has been in not making diligent 
search for suitable men who could be 
trained as evangelists and pastors. The 
tendency in the past has been to accept 
all who have offered themselves and who 
have not had any specific faults. The 
adequate machinery for training men has 
at Jast been set up in the new Theological 
College at Ikebukuro, Tokyo. There 
remains the task of choosing men who will 
fulfil all the hopes and desires stirring in 
the church to-day, men who Stephen like 
will be irresistible because of the Spirit by 
which they speak. This is the most vital 
work that faces the N.S. K. K. in the 
coming years. By her answer to this 
problem she will decide the success or 
failure of her high commission in Japan. 


KARUIZAWA CONVENTION FOR THE DEEPENING OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


It is planned to hold this Convention 
as usual at Karuizawa this year from 
Aug. 12 to 16 inclusive. It is much 
hoped that Rev. Charles Inwood will take 
part this year. 

Mr. Inwood is one of the most accept- 
able of the speakers at the Keswick 


convention, and has conducted such meet- 
ings in many parts of the world. 
Mrs. George Braithwaite kindly under- 
takes. the duties of Secretary. 
Barcray J. Buxton, 
A. OLTMANS. 


THE LOOKOUT 


On Gerrinc AcouaIntED WirH ONE’s Lrprary 


There they stand in long, orderly rows 
on their customary shelves,—lending a 
furnished, quasi-ornamental, studious 
atmosphere to the study. Well-pre- 
served, indeed, are they, but it is the 
preservation of inertia, of neglect; and 
that isa sadder sight than the wear and 
tear of much use. 

A few bright new covers, still clothed 
in their glittering, bill-board, catch- 
customer paper folders—which tell the 
gist of the contents and the esteem of 
public men, as glorious banners announce 
to optimistic boyhood the wonders within 
the side-show tent,—these lie fresh- 
gathered on the desk. 

But as for the old veterans of the 
shelves, with not a few of them has The 
Lookout had no. converse in a decade, 
or a score of years! 


3k ok aK 


The Lookout is a person of modest 
resources. Often the alluring book- 
reviews awaken desires that he cannot 
gratify. Yet here is tied up in these 
hundreds of unused volumes a sum that 
might supply him with all that are worth 
wanting of the latest publications. Why 
can’t some way be found to keep one’s 
library at work? And when a_ book 
ceases to work, why can’t it be made to 
cease to eat up space on our shelves and 
stand as a lien upon our capital? Isn’t 
there some practical way of interchanging 
books between those who live far from 
public libraries and have only limited 
private collections? These thoughts have 
been assailing —The Lookout of late, and 
he passes them on in the hope that some 
one of promotive temperament may arise 
and solve for all of us this problem of the 
unemployed. 

We can almost imagine notices in our 
want ad. columns such as this: “ Wanted, 
Employment by a middle-aged volume of 
steady habits, well recommended by high 
authorities, strong and well-bound, willing 


to work twelve hours-a day for the joy of 
being used. Former employer too busy 
to use ; too taken up with modern fads ; 
and too hoardative to contribute to the 
public library. Apply fifth tier, Book- 
Shelf.”” 


a K * 


The other day, in an idle moment, The 
Lookout took down an old volume and 


. began skimming it with mild curiosity. 


He didn’t skim long. No; he began to 
read presently with absorbed attention. 
Wonderful to relate, the old pages con- 
tained some of the most thought-com- 
pelling’ suggestions he had come upon in 
years. Seeds, yes, even sprouts, of ideas 
recently expounded by writers who have 
become the vogue, and who have been 
credited with fathering them! So quietly 
expressed—sometimes as mere corol- 
laries of some other proposition—that 
they failed to create a sensation until the 
more picturesque writers of the twentieth 
century took up the themes! 

Here then is one suggestion for the use 
of the unemployed library: Work over 
the old volumes in quest of hidden 
treasure; seek out those parts which 
when first read a dozen years ago failed 
to take hold because ahead of their times. 

As there are abandoned mines which 
yield paying returns through the modern 
treatment of once unprofitable ores, so if 
we renew our acquaintance with abandon- 
ed books shall we be rewarded with 1ich 
ores which our former mental processes 
had failed to appropriate. Shall we not 
release them from Promethean neglect, 
chained to the unvisited shelf whence 
they are compelled to witness our bustling 
study of later and lighter works ? 


* * * 


A toast to reacquaintance with our 
shelfworn ‘libraries, and a _ plea for 
measures to meet this problem of the 
unemployed ! 


ee ees 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 


LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


Conducted by the Field Secretary, Rev. E. N. Walne, D.D. 


I Review of the Periodical Fress 


1, Essentials of Christianity. 

The following is the translation of an 
article contributed by Drs. Kozaki and 
Uemura to the recent Newspaper Evan- 
gelistic Campaign in Tokyo. The article 
was published on the first page of the 
_ Jui Shimpo and has since been issued in 
tract form by the Christian Literature 
Society. The translation is contributed 
by Rev. H. K. Miller. 


Tue Wortp’s RrELiGiIons IN GENERAL 


In a general way the religions of the 
world may be divided into three classes ; 
The first 
kind prevails only among a few barbarous 


tribal, national and universal. 


tribes, and its sphere of influence is 
very limited, It is also very primitive: 
National religion is more advanced, but it 
prevails only in a single country. The 
most influential national religions are 
Confucianism, Shintoism- 
There are some national religions that can 
hardly be distinguished from universal. 
Those that can really be called universal 
are Buddhism, 
Christianity. Of these Christianity pre- 
vails in the most advanced nations, and 
spreads with the greatest rapidity. It 


alone can truly be called a world-religion. 


Hinduism, 


Mohammedanism and 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE PRESENT 
Ace’s NEED 
Hitherto in our country Shintoism, 
Confucianism and Buddhism have existed 


side by side, but, with the introduction of 
Occidental civilization at the beginning of 
the Meiji era (1868), their influence has 
gradually declined. At present they do 
no more than maintain the existence still 
remaining to them by the momentum of 
more than a thousand years. Asa result 
the nation has fallen into a 
irreligion and, on the one hand, there is 


state of 


no authority in ethical education, manners 
are extremely corrupt and morality is 
deteriorating. Again, on the other hand, 
lewd, superstitious practices are in vogue. 
Most terrible of all, there is no means of 
affording the nation satisfaction of soul. 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 
Food, drink and shelter cannot satisfy. 
Somehow or other the soul’s longings 
must be allayed; otherwise the nation, 
growing desperate, might develop terrible 
evils. The country is certainly on the 
brink of a crisis. 


UniIQue PosirION OF CHRISTIANITY 


Now Christianity alone can supply this 
lamentable deficiency.’ In the proper 
meaning of the term, Christianity is the 
At the same time it is 
For us the ques- 


universal religion. 
the absolute religion. 
tion is not, Which of many religions shall 
we choose? but simply, Shall it be Chris- 
tianity or no religion at all? If we wish 
to adopt a religion, there is positively 
none other than Christianity upon which 
to fix our hopes. 


(K). 
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Gop 


Man is the lord of creation, it is said. 
That is true when man is compared with 
birds and animals, trees and rocks, but in 
the spiritual world we must not stop with 
man. Here the solemn fact confronts us 
that there exists a Being of vastly higher 
excellence, to whom it is impossible not 
That 
being we call God, who is supreme over 
all, 


Kimi mizu ya? 


to look up in fear and reverence. 


Sakura, yamabukt 
kazari-kite, 

Kami no megumi ni kakaru fuji-name. 

The beautifully 

arrayed cherry-blossoms, the yamabuki 

and the waving wistaria are suspended on 

God’s mercy !) 

If we pay close attention, God’s exist- 
ence, His glory and His grace show 
But 
it is not necessary to seek for these things 
in the external world. Each one’s moral 


(Do you not see? 


themselves in the midst of creation. 


sense will tell him that, “as the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks,” and as 
the magnet attracts iron, so man’s soul 
naturally and constantly longs after God. 
“When conscience bestirs itself within us, 
“accusing or else excusing,” we feel that 
we are in contact with an awe-inspiring 
authority that is not to be violated, that 
we are in fellowship with a loyal friend 
that we are in the presence of a profundly 
loving mentor, 


Gop’s Love 


God gives us counsel, lays His com- 
mands upon us and extends us His 
compassion, When depression overtakes 
one in the Autumn, as it does even one 
who has forsaken the world and gained 
control over his feelings, when one sees 
no way of relief from the pain of sepa- 


ration, when, fighting temptation and 
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sorely wounded, one cries out: “O 
wretched man that Iam!” then it is that 
one may experience how wonderfully 
tender is God’s consolation. God does 
not abandon our lost souls to their fate, 
but, awakening our moral sense, He 
admonishes us to the uttermost. Truly 
“ God is love.” His love is like that of 
parents who, from a benevolent desire to 
save an erring child, will go the lengths 
of enduring disgrace, gladly suffering 
pain, and making sacrifices, That is why 
we say that God is love and call Him 
‘Heavenly Father.” We 
Him, not only as Creator, Lord, Pro- 
tector, but as the object of our faith’s 
longing. He is our Savior, God the 
Father Almighty. 


CuristiAN MoRALITy 


In the presence of such a God our 
spiritual sense is aroused, so that we feel 
ashamed, or are grieved, or rejoice, and 


return to our Heavenly Father, serving 


Him loyally, sincerely and with all our 
This is faith, This we call the 
proper disposition of a child. It is in 
reality filial piety, which is fundamental in 
If filial piety is the source of all 


might. 


man, 


good conduct, then I do not hesitate to 


assert that faith is the basis of morality. 
Since, if the source is corrupt, there can 
be no settled virtue, in an irreligious state 
of society it cannot be otherwise than that 
rowdies and criminals should roam at 
large. On the surface Christian morality 
in most points does not differ much from 
that of the world in general, but its basis 
Hence, when we 
real efficacy, 


is vastly different. 
come to questions of 
quality of character, and the attractive- 
ness of morality, there is a world-wide 
difference in all their length, breadth and 
depth. 


> 
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CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 


The morality that is based upon belief 
in, and reverent love for God, that plants 
filial piety in the deepest recesses of man’s 
heart, that is loyal to the invisible God, 
and by which the soul is nourished with 
food unknown to others, such morality is 
not external, but spiritual, pervading the 
innermost and secret recesses of the heart. 
As it is the servant of the God of all 
men, it transcends racial distinctions and 
conforms to the great principle that all 
countries constitute one family and that 
the human race is a brotherhood. Hence 
its love and its appeals are all world-wide. 
As human beings are God’s children, 
they all are objects of His boundless 
love, they all are subjects of His kindly 
discipline, they all partake of his  self- 
sacrificing and saving grace. Thus we 
can say that the value of a human soul 
is greater than all the wealth of the 
whole world. Here is where the sound- 
est democracy has its roots. Has it not 
been said that the end of filial piety is 
to rise in the world, to accomplish great 
deeds, to perfect one’s character, to make 
both oneself and one’s parents famous ? 


CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERTY 


Faith also involves liberty. In every 
part of our personality and in every 
sphere of activity we must perform our 
divinely appointed duty. We must not 
allow anybody to repress us. At times 
We must resist authority and force of 
This is the doctrine of Christian 


liberty, which we must openly avow. 


arms. 


Upon it we must take our stand, and 
wage a fierce spiritual warfare in politics, 
education, the family system and freedom 
of religious belief. I feel that the prin- 
ciple of Christian liberty will be greatly 
needed hereafter in Japan. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Social morality is made up of the cus- 
toms observed in God’s household. To 
disgrace the Heavenly Father’s family 
through licentiousness, drunkenness, ava- 
rice and waywardness is a most frightful 
thing. 
sweep away and clear up all moral filth, 


It is Christianity’s mission to 


establish steady manners, and make home 
instruction a matter of serious concern. 


IMMORTALITY 


However, a person who has taken these 
things to heart, cannot in this present life, 
which seldom attains to the age of three 
score and ten, carry out his multitudinous 

CL Ae 1s 
A. Christian 
magnificent 


tasks. As Toemmei said: 


short, but mind is long.” 
by 
thoughts and feelings, is not-destined to 
be changed into earth and pass away, 
Hence, his life 


man, characterized 


as do grass and trees. 
endures, and he longs for immortality. 
“ Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul.” The only 
thing to be feared is the death of the soul. 


PRAYER 


Since God is such a Being, and since 
men, who are His children, are originally 
of such an estate and possess such facul- 
ties, then there must be a way of com- 
municating between God and men, where- 
by thoughts and feelings can be inter- 
changed, so that ‘he that asketh 
receiveth, he that seeketh findeth, and to 
him that knocketh it is opened.” If God 
is a Father and man is His son, can there 
be any reason why they should not speal 
with each other? In the world there is 
no home that is voiceless, Prayer (zzor?) 
is self-purification and speaking (¢7nor2). 
Religion lives in prayer. The very 
breath of a life of faith is prayer. 
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SIN 


Notwithstanding the fact that God and 
man stand in such fundamental relations 
to each other, we yet lived many years 
“without God and without hope.” 
Worst of all, we have actually doubted 
God’s existence. Even though we can 
recognize His existence, we are prone to 
become slaves to the material world, and 
it is extremely difficult for us in our 
If we look 
past 
That 


self-will to lead a devout life. 
about, we find that all people, 
present and future, are like this. 
is humanity's sin. 


Jesus Curisr 


But truly a marvel is Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Between God and Jesus there is 
not the slightest hiatus, such as there is 
with us, In Jesus loyalty to God is 
completely, perfectly realized. At least 
in this respect Jesus certainly is the only 
begotten Son of God. He makes God 
known to the world, and causes all men 
to resume their attitude as God’s children. 
His life-giving power is being clearly 
the 
Christianity is the religion that, through 
His atonement on the Cross, Jesus of 


Nazareth, Christ the only begotten Son 


experienced in hearts of many. 


of God, alone perfects obedience in men 
as the children of God. (U). 


2. The Overthrow of Nationalistic 
Morality. 

Editorial in the April number of Shizjin. 

There are some people who, in view of 
the present European war, imagine that 
world-morality has fallen to the ground, 
but, as I see things, I cannot but think 
that nationalistic morality has been over- 
thrown and universal or world-morality 
has come to the front. It seems to me 
that the principle that any means is justi- 


fiable if advantageous to the country, is 
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being destroyed by this war. Germany 
appeared to have achieved great success 
through nationalistic principles, but her 
efror is now being exposed. . The Ger- 
man leaders have forfeited the sympathy 
of the Powers, Even the United States 
of America, which in the beginning of 
the war was neutral, gradually inclined 
toward England and France for no other 
reason than because it dislikes what Ger- 
many made the supreme end of its selfish 
nationalistic ethics. It is yet too soon to 
foretell which side will win, yet every- 
body firmly believes that Germany will 
At any rate, 
it is becoming evident month by month 
that all nations have commenced to hate 
the selfish morality that makes one’s own 


not accomplish her object. 


country the chief aim. We must recog- 


nize the fact that the powers, taking their _ 


stand on a universal world-morality, pro- 
foundly feel that they must co-operate to 
increase the common happiness of all. If 
Japan, fascinated by certain education- 
alists, militarists and statesmen, clings to 
her selfish nationalistic morality, and does 
not wake up to the importance of uni- 
versal ethics, she may duplicate the sad 
experience of Bulgaria and Germany. 
For some years, we have been clinging to 
this world morality, and have been es- 
pecially emphasizing it since the Russo- 
Japanese war. In view of the outbreak of 
the great war in Europe, we passionately 
advocate it now, regardless of conse- 
quences. Why? Because, in our opinion, 
it is as clear as daylight that, if Japan 
does not adopt these universal principles, 
she will fall into a miserable condition. 
H. K. Miter. 


3. A new Magazine for Physical and 
Moral Culture. 


There are many magazines for all 


classes of the young, such as the Shonen 
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Sekai, the Shojo Sekai, and the’ Chigaku 
Sekat ; The Young People’s World, the 
Young Girls’ World, the Middle School 
World, and other worlds almost without 
number, among them the Loken Sekaz, 
the World of Adventure, of a dime novel 
nature, and exerting a wide influence for 
evil. For moral culture, there are few 
magazines for the young. There is one 
called the Kad, Looking Upward, which is 
seldom seen in the magazine shops, and of 
whose existence many who are interested 
in the welfare of the young are ignorant. 
It would probably be unable to continue 
to exist but for the support of a large- 
hearted business man. 

It is of interest, in view of this condition, 
to see a new magazine appear, with the 
title of /ado,—the similar world /xzjutsu 
has become so common that it is not 
necessary to give any translation. The 
latter word means literally, the Art of 
Yielding,—and, it is implied, getting ones 
own way thereby. 
means the Way of Yielding, and it is a 
suggestive title for a magazine. 

_ The magazine is the organ of the Judé 
‘Kwai, and the editor-in-chief is Mr. Jigoro 
Kano, the President of the Tokyo Higher 
Normal: School, and the man who has 


The former word 


done most to popularize Judo as a means 
of physical and moral culture in the 


present generation. The. first number 
-was issued last January, and the following 
is the substance of what is said with 
‘regard to the purpose of the magazine, 
and the conditions that called the effort 
forth : 

“Since we have opened our country to 
foreign influence, we have considerably 
‘changed and renovated our social system 
while the new learning of the Western 
civilization has in no small degree in- 
fluenced our social culture. These 
changes have greatly agitated the ideas of 
the people, and moreover owing to the 
influence of the wealth that has increased 
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year by year in the last few decades, 
luxury and indolence have arisen among 
the people. In consequence many patri- 
otic people feel extremely anxious with 
regard to these tendencies and are earnestly 
endeavoring to rectify the evils that have 
arisen, 

My efforts to spread the influence of 
Judo have been inspired by the same 
More than thirty years have 
now elapsed since I founded the Kodo 


purpose, 


Kwan and during these many years I 
think I have done my best to combat the 
evil customs of the age, to promote 
physical culture, to foster right conduct, 
and to.unify the national ideas. 

This it is that is the essential element of 
the system of culture called Judo, and 
The 


system has happily hada great vogue and 


this must never be lost sight of. 


has come to be considered one of the 
characteristic possessions of our people, 
while it has also been adopted in some 
foreign lands. This success must be 
attributed to the virtue of the system as 
well as to the painstaking labor and 
sincere cooperation of my followers. 

At the present time thousands are 
teaching the art throughout the country 
and are doing their utmost; but among 
them are some who have not been fully 
trained, and others who desire the 
advantages possible to those who reside 
at the centre. I have had requests for 
help, and some have asked me to make a 
tour through the country, while there are 


many needing competent instructors. It 
is not easy at once to satisfy all these 
demands either by tours, or by corres- 
pondence, or by sending out qualified 
teachers. 

To meet the demands, the Judo Society 
has been organized in order to bring 
about the unity of all interested in the 
matter, and to develop and diffuse the 
system. The work of the Society will be 
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to publish magazines and books, to 
provide for lectures and the holding of 
meetings for practice, and to send out 
inspectors throughout the country. 

Thus we hope to make known the 
fundamental principles of Judo, to enable 
men and women to lead proper lives, and 
to increase their knowledge and elevate 
their aspirations. The Society is organiz- 
ed not merely to make the external art 
known but to meet the urgent need of the 
age by promoting the virtue of the people 
and building up a healthy nation. To 
this end it is our hope that large numbers 
will appreciate our purpose and join the 
Society.” 

The office of the Society is at Sakashita 
Cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo, and the sub- 
scription to the magazine is one yex per 
annum. The first number contains over 
a hundred pages, and besides articles 
dealing with Judo, it has others on such 
subjects as the origin of the present war 
and the standpoint of Japan, naval con- 
structions, etc. 

F. Mutter, 


4, After Graduation (or Promotion), What? 

The Kokumin Shimbun (“ Nation”) of 
March 2oth reports the substance of an 
address by Mrs. Fus1 Yamawaki on the 
things girl-gradutes ought to keep in 
mind. We reproduce the main points, as 
the address is a fair specimen of the 
numerous exhortations addre<sed to girl- 
students : 

While even a Primary School education 
should be appreciated, especially ought 
those who leave High School, out of 
gratitude toward their parents, to show 
what splendid women they have become. 
After graduation it is right and proper to 
make a good match and marry. How- 
ever, as matriage is entirely a matter of 
fate or chance, in some cases it is necessary 
to wait from five to seven years until a 
suitable match can be arranged. Mean- 
while, unfortunately, many young women 
become hysterical and pessimistic. But 
delay of marriage is by no means to be 
deplored, for in such a case a woman can 
put into practice what she learned at 
school and take up some study that is to 
her liking. As “Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do,” it is very 
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important to be thus occupied. 

As for those that have been promoted 
from the Primary into the High School, 
they should be careful to keep both their 
pérsons and clothes clean, as becomes 
young ladies, At home after school they 
should help their mothers. It is wrong 
to make study an excuse for not assisting 
in the household duties. Again, upon 
returning home from school, girls should 
carefully fold their clothes, being partt- 
cular to straighten out the plaits of their _ 
overtskirts (Aakama) and to keep from 
crumpling the collars and sleeves of their 
jackets (haori). Soiled underwear and 
discolored white socks (¢aéz) are an evt- 
dence of slovenliness and are a disgrace 
to a girl. 

Girls entering High from the Primary 
School must show proper respect to the 
students in the upper classes, It is also 
important that they should be very care- 
ful in the selection of intimate friends. 

H. K. MItrar. 


II. Our Book Table. 


Shukyo Shinrigaku (Religious Psychology), By 
S. Ogura: Keiseisha, Cloth 376 pages ; .70 sen. 
This book was published in March of 

the present year and is professedly an 

abbreviated and somewhat adapted trans- 

Jation of “ The Psychology of Religion” 

by Edwin Diller Starbuck, third edition, 

IQIl. 

The original is an inductive study of 
religious experience based on the answers 
to a set of questions too numerous to be 
given in this review, which were sent to 
several hundreds of people. These 
answers are mostly from Americans, 
though a few come from British and 
Germans and other European nationalities. 
But it seems to me to be almost solely 
an American type of experience which 
appears here. The first half of the book 
intends to deal with the revivalistic type 
of religion, and even the second half 
which aims to deal with the sort of cx- 
perience where there is no definite con- 
sciousness of conversion, shows the in- 
ability of the average person to distinguish 
clearly between the two types of 
experience (if indeed there are two), and 
to divest himself of the usual mode of 
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speech in the atmosphere in which he 
lives, 

The translation is made by Mr. Ogura 
and is comparatively easy reading though 
there are perhaps some unacclimatized 
expressions due to the fact that he is 
translating thoughts not very common 
in Japan. 

The reviewer was curious to know 
what Japanese thinkers would think of 
the book. And he was pleased to find 
quite favorable comments in three of the 
leading religious periodicals for April. 

Mr. Ebina’s Shinjin speaks of the 
original as an authoritative work on the 
psychology of religion and says this is 
a translation of parts (1) and (2) of that 
work :—(1) which deals with conversion, 
and (2), dealing with the development of 
the religious nature in the absence of 
conversion, This magazine suggests that 
a similar study of the experience of 
Japanese converts would be interesting 
and be a contribution to the literature of 
the subject. 

The Gokyo calls Starbuck a promi- 
nent disciple of the late Prof. James and 
says that the latter drew many of his 
examples for his ‘‘ Varieties of Religious 
Experience” from this book. ‘There 
being a very large number of autobi- 
ographies it is a rich field of study for 
preachers and Sunday School workers. 
It gives us great joy to recommend this 
scholarly production to our Christian 
people.” 

The “ Shingaku no Kenkyu” says 
the book has been criticised by German 
psychologists who claim that a number 
of personal confessions do not contain 
sufficient scientific value to be made the 
basis for such a study. ‘They claim that 
the compiler would read his own ex- 
perience into them all. But this magazine 
does not admit the justice of the German 
criticism, and claims that Mr. Starbuck’s 
method is in line with that of experimental 
psychologists generally. ‘......for those 
who cannot read English there is pro- 
bably nothing else to read. ......it is 
strange that so famous a book has not 
been translated before this. And on 
behalf of the reading public we must 
thank the translator for his work.” 

G. W. Bouton. 
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Ikeru Kyoshi (Living Teachers)...... By Margaret 
Slattery. Translated by K. Yamamoto: jThe 
Christian Literature Society. 54 pages: Board 
25 sem Paper, 15 sev. 

This little book is a masterpiece of its 
kind, a little gem among the countless 
books and booklets written on the subject 
of teaching children and helping folks. 
Many of the phrases used scintillate with 
sparks of enthusiasm at red heat ; others 
are gurgling streamlets that issue from the 
very fountain of life. Here is indeed the 
voice of a “Living Teacher,” who has 
caught the flash in the face of Him who 
“spoke as never man spake.” It must be 
most difficult to do justice to the best that 
isin this booklet by a translation. But 
though the peculiar force of pregnant Eng- 
lish expressions is not always given back, 
a task well-nigh impossible, the translation 
work is well done, and the style, I am 
assured by my Japanese co-laborer, is 
suitable to the subject matter. 

This little book does not so much 
teach as zzspire ; it is a clarion call to the 
best, rather than a_ setting forth of 
methods ; a persuasion to make what we 
do in our teaching a work of Z/e, of 
growth, of aspiration, of stretching forth 
to “the mark of the prize.” 

The picture on the outside of the 
Japanese copy is a bit too tame to 
adequately represent “the thundering 
crash of the breakers” in one of Miss 
Slattery’s early illustrations, but that is 
only on the outside. 

I should like to see a copy of Miss 
Slattery’s little book in Japanese dress 
placed in the hands of every Sunday 
School teacher azd preacher of Japan. 
For the preacher of the Gospel also must 
be a “ Living Teacher ” in order to bring 
the life-giving message effectively to life- 
needing men and women. 

The sale price is fifteen sez, which does 
not even hint at the real value of this 
excellent booklet. A, OLTMANS. 


Shinko no Susume (The Christian Faith)....., By 
Takemoto Kiyozo; The Christian Literature 
Society of Japan: Paper, 101 pages, 10 sen. 

No milk for babes, but meat for stal- 
wart men and women is this excellent 
treatise. In only one case is it definitely 
stated that it is written for those who are 
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earnestly seeking the Way, but it is 
evident in every line. The book can 
most profitably be read by those who are 
well advanced towards, or even into, the 
Christian life. For such it becomes a 
veritable mine of truth and inspiration. 

The hundred pages are divided into ten 
almost equal chapters with titles as follows: 
God, His Son Jesus, the Power of Sin, The 
Power of Salvation, The work of the Holy 
Spirit, The Desire for Eternal Life, The 
Reading of the Scriptures, Daily Prayer, 
The Life of Faith, The Service of Society. 
The style is semi-colloquial and rather 
easy, though by no means the plain sail- 
ing of the simpler of the tracts now being" 
issued by the Literature Society There 
are no difficult constructions or involved 
sentences, and the Kana, though not flaw- 
less is good. Many of the combinations of 
the Chinese characters are not to be found 
in the dictionary but in most cases they are 
easily understood. If the book proves 
difficult for the Japanese reader, it will be 
the great and unusual thoughts rather 
than the style which is simple. 

Mr. Takemoto is one of the second line 
of Congregational pastors who have been 
making places for themselves as leaders in 
spiritual matters. The spirituality, which 
at times approaches mysticism, of the au- 
thor is very manifest. This, together with 
his equally conservative standpoint, will be 
pleasing to those who have not always been 
satisfied with the productions of the 
writers of this church. Except, perhaps, 
in the mild concession to the liberally 
inclined interpreters of the Bible, that in 
our present stage of advancement some 
allowance may be made in interpreting the 
miracles (which the author evidently inter- 
prets without the concession), there is 
nothing, even in the excellent treatment of 
the Bible reading, (Chap. 7), that will not 
most sincerely commend itself to all. 
He freely quotes Scripture to make or 
to illustrate his points. 

The first chapter shows the reasonable- 
ness of the idea of God, but ends by saying 
that the great problem is not whether 
God exists, but what are His relations to 
man. The chapter on Jesus can not 
fail to impress young Christians with the 
greatness and goodness of Jesus, and 
also with the love that He inspires in 
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men towards Himself. ‘The Power of 
Sin” is well depicted, as is also the 
difficulty of escape from it in one’s:own 
strength. This forms an ideal prepara- 
tion for the fourth chapter, “The Power 
of Salvation,” which shows well the 
salvation of God in Jesus Christ, plainly 
indicating also man’s own part in his 
salvation ; it ends with a powerful appeal 
to sinners of various kinds to come to 
Jesus for salvation. Salvation must be 
followed by growth in grace and this is 
the work of the “ Holy Spirit,’ (Chap. 
5). Who is this Holy Spirit? “The 
Spirit of the Father, the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ the Comforter, the power-bestow- 
ing infinite Spirit of God.” He must 
be experienced to be known; and once 
possessed no argument of the sceptical 
can take Him away. The works of the 
Spirit are: to show truth, to call to mind 
the words of Jesus, to convict of sin, 
to bring comfort and joy, and to bring 
power into life, especially in one’s evangel- 
istic work. The chapters on Eternal 
Life, Prayer, and especially the Life of 
Faith are adequately treated for the space 
allowed. In the last chapter, ‘The 
Christian’s relations and duty to society,” 
the emphasis is laid on the need of purity 
and temperance in society. The book 
ends as follows: ‘‘To sum up: to have 
faith in God and in Christ; to be saved 
from the power of sin; to be cleansed 
daily by the Holy Spirit; to make pro- 
gress towards eternal life —this is the 
Christian life. To get the food of faith 


by reading the Bible ; to receive strength - 


and joy from daily prayer; to enter the 
life ef happy faith, and further, to work 
for the uplift and relief of society—this is 
Christianity. The Christian does not bid 
farewell to the world; he pursues and 
puts into operation Christ’s ideals in 
society. He braves death in bringing 
this world into accord with heavenly 
ideals.” 

No one, not even the life-long Chris- 
tian, can read this book without feeling 
the impulsion towards higher and deeper 
things. Though it covers an enormous 
amount of ground, it does so funda- 
mentally, constructively and, from the 
spiritual standpoint, most ‘satisfactorily. 

C. M. WaRREN, 
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Interesting bits of inform- 


Bible Students’ ation culled from the 
Work ina human touch of life upon 
Factory life in a factory com- 


munity sift in to us occasionally and 
teach us that none need wait until social 
conditions are more perfect than they are 
at present before attempting to alleviate 
by the well-known method of the ex- 
pulstve power of a new affection, some of 
the miseries and disabilities under which 
the employees of the law-less factories 
in Japan live and move and have their 
being. One such bit of work which has 
its reaction also in those who carry it out 
is being undertaken by the students of 
Miss Pratt’s Bible School in Yokohama. 

In the factory spoken of, one thousand 
women are employed, three hundred of 
whom live in dormitories in the factory 
compound. The first Christmas was a 
joyous occasion. For those who have 
not seen the utterly weary and expres- 
sionless faces of the poor little unfortun- 
ate over-worked factory girls of Japan 
it is almost impossible to imagine the joy 
and delight which must have come to 
their souls to see the dining room deco- 
rated in gala fashion, resplendent in red 
and white bunting and the all but tangi- 
ble human sympathy displayed in every 
arrangement. About 350 were present. 
On successive Christmases the girls them- 
selves have come to take part, a standing 
testimony to the worth of the work itself 
in waking up souls to a new interest in 
life. 

The regular work which takes the 
form of a Sunday School, is done after 
working hours on Sunday. More than 
120 are members of the school and the 
actual attendance numbers over ninety. 
On the two rest days, the 1st and 15th 
of each month, service is held, at which 
a clergyman officiates. Afterwards a 
short time is given to physical drill and 
play, a much needed work in the dull 
and nerve-racking monotony of factory 


life, 
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Already one of the girls, and the 
superintendent of the dormitories, a man 
who from the first had evinced a kindly 
interest, have come to know God and 
have been baptized. Every courtesy has 
been received from the President of the 
Company with which the factory is con- 
nected, and on one occasion he spoke 
to the women themselves in the most 
appreciative way of the efforts that were 
being made on their behalf. 

Some years ago Miss 


Work among — Riddell of the Leper 
Lepers at Hospital, Kumamoto 
Kusatsu 


visited IKusatsu to as- 
certain the condition of the lepers there 
and found them, if not a well-to-do com- 
munity, at least able to pay their own 
way for only those who can do so are 
able to remain. She also found that 
having no hope in this life, nor any hope 
for the next most of them were living in 
the utmost degradation. 

Since then the Japanese chaplain of the 
Kumamoto Leper Hospital, the Rev. C. 
K. Yonehara, has been to stay in Kusatsu, 
and last year, two of the tried Christian 
leper patients of the Hospital went (like 
the disciples of old) to preach Christ to 
them, and stayed for some weeks. The 
result has been most. blessed and has 
spread into the town of Kusatsu itself. 
The sake-shops complain that they are 
now selling but one-tenth of the former 
quantity of sake. One noted gambler has 
become.a changed man and gambling has 
almost ceased: and in the bath-houses 
Christian hymns have taken the place of 
obscene songs. A little company of men 
and women, about thirty, are being 
prepared for baptism. and during the 
summer both the Japanese chaplain the 
Rev. C, K. Yonehara and the English 
Chaplain the Rev. A. S. Hewlett propose 
to continue the work already begun. 
Miss Riddell also hopes to be well enough 
to undertake the journey to Kusatsu from 
Karuizawa where she will be staying for 
the summer. 
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PERSONALS 


Miss Minnie K. Hessler of the Free Methodist 
Mission arrived in Japan from her furlough on the 
China March 20th. For the present she is located at 
Sumoto, Awaji. 

Dr. Rachel Read returned to Japan by the S.S 
Manchuria arriving at Yokohama, June 2nd. 

The Hon, the Rey. and Mrs. O. St. M. Forrester 
have returned to Japan to take up the Rev. W. H. 
Elwin’s work for Chinese students in Tokyo during 
his absence. 

Miss G. Philipps of the S.P.G, Mission has 
returned to her hostel at the Women’s University. 

Miss Mead of the Baptist Joshi Shingakko, Osaka 
leaves on furlough in June. Miss Acock of Sendai 
goes to Osaka to take Miss Mead’s s place during her 
absence. 

Rey. M. B. Madden and family of Osaka returned 
to America on the Korea June 5th. Mr. Madden has 
completed twenty years of service in Japan. Miss 
Asbury will move from Sendai to Osaka to take up 
Mr. Madden’s work. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. I. Grover and family of Kyoto 
sailed for America on furlough by the Koved June sth. 

Dr. J. C. Davison of Kumamoto, went to Soochow, 
China, on May 24th to visit his daughter, Mrs. R. D. 
Smart. 

Miss Alice G. Lewis of the Friends’ Mission 
expects to spend the summer with her mother in 
Pasadena California, returning to the Friends’ School 
in Tokyo in September. 

Miss Mary Page of the Y. W.C. A. sailed from 
Yokohama May 2oth, for California where she will 
spend the summer at her home. 

Rey. W. A. Davis of the Southern Methodist 
Mission, Kyoto expects to sail for America by the 
Chiyo Maru June toth. 

‘The Rev. Henry B. Schwartz and family sailed for 
America May 16th. He will become a teacher of 
English Literature in the College of the Pacific, San 
Jose Col. 

Mr. .and Mrs. G. E. Trueman and child of the 
Nagasaki Y. M. C, A. returned home on furlough on 
May 16th. 

Dr. Theodore Bliss has severed his connection with 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo and has joined the staff 
of the Mission Hospital in Anking, China. Dr. and 
Mrs. Bliss expect to leave soon for their new post. 

Miss Jeane Noordhoff of the Dutch Reformed 
Mission recently underwent operation at Severance 
Hospital, Seoul. Miss Hendrine Hospers is taking 
Miss Noordhofi’s place in the school at Shimonoseki 
until she is able to resume her work. 

Rey. H:C. Ostrom and family are leaving for 
home in the early part of June to spend the summer. 

The Rev. Campbell N. Moody and wife, of Shoka, 
Formosa intend to spend the summer months in 
Japan, for the sake of Mrs. Moody’s health. 

Mr. William Rennie has left Tokyo to spend three 
months in Manchuria, after which he will go to 
Hakodate to take up missionary work. 

Rey. S. E. Cooper of the Free Methodist Mission 
left for furlough April oth. His address is, 
Fountain, Colorado, U. SrA 

Miss Ruth Wordsworth of the S. P. G. Tokyo was 
a passenger on the S. .S. Lusitania. She was happily 
saved. 

Messrs. Justin and Jack Waller sons of the Rev. 
J. G. Waller of Nagano, are serving in the second 
and third contingents of the Canadian expeditionary 
force. 

Miss Esther A. Balderston of the Friends’ Mission 
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has recently announced her engagement to Mr. 
Thomas E. Jones of Fairmount, Indiana, U.S. A, 
Mr. Jones is Field Secretary of The Young Friends 
in America. 

Dr. J. H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society who 
was taken seriously ill in Kobe about a month ago, 
has to a good degree recovered his health and 
has been spending some time in Tokyo. He hopes 
to attend the Baptist Conference at Arima June 6-10 
and afterwards return to China to complete his work 
there, 

Rey. J. P. Hauch formerly of ths Evangelical 
Mission is now located at Berlin, Ontario, Canada, 
where he is serving the largest church of the 
denomination. He was also honored by being 
chosen a delegate to. the General Conference of the 
Evangelical Association. 

On April oth, at All Saints Church, Kobe Miss J. 
Mackie was united in marriage to the Rey. C. O. 
Pickard-Cambridge. Both are of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The marriage of Miss Helen Hollister and Mr. 
Joshua Vogel, both of the Omi Mission, took place at 
Hachiman at two o’clock, June 2nd, in the presence 
of the American Consul. The Rev. P. B. Water- 
house officiated. After the marriage a reception was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. John Vories. 

Mrs. W.T. Johnson of Sapporo died at Sapporo 


May 3Ist. 
& 


Born 


Born to Professor and Mrs. J. Grover Sims of 
Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, April 6, a son, Charles 
Alexander Cox. 

Born to Rey. and Mrs. W. I. Hoffsommer, April 
11, a daughter, Joyce. 

Born to Lieutenant and Mrs. Karl. 
the American Embassy, Tokyo, 
Lawrence. 


F. Baldwin of 
April 23 a son, 
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EDITORIALS 


Social Conditions and 
Social Service 

The 1915 issue of The Christian Move- 
ment in Japan has just appeared. The 
Federated Missions have reason to be 
proud of the volume. It is absolutely 
indispensable to any person who wishes 
accurate information regarding religious 
and general conditions in Japan. For a 
full and discriminating review we refer 
our readers to Dr, Oltmans’ article else- 
where in thisnumber. Our purpose here 
is to make some comments suggested by 
one of the most interesting sections of the 
volume, that upon social and industrial 
conditions, 

Social conditions in Japan are unique, 
because of the extraordinary juxtaposi- 
tion of contrasted and frequently antago- 
nistic elements. We mention but a few: 

(1) In the old social organization 
trades and arts were hereditary and 
migration was difficult: in the new there 
is freedom of occupation and of migra- 
tion. 

(2) The ruling classes in old Japan 
held in contempt trade and manual labor, 
but today sons of samurai and of com- 
moners are inextricably mingled in trade 
and the crafts, and the dignity of labor is 
increasingly recognized. 


(3) Craftsmen used to work at home 
and to live in the villages and towns; 
today they are marshalled in metropolitan 
factories, bound to monotonous machin- 
ery, and herded -together in factory 
domitories or in slums, 

(4) Old Japan was self-contained and 
closed to foreign trade; new Japan has a 
large export and import trade and is 
straining every nerve to foster industry 
and capture foreign markets, 

(5) Popular Buddhism is an unsocial 
creed, teaching resignation to conditions 
here and a paradise hereafter, and ignoring 
the cry for reform. Christianity has come 
preaching discontent with anything less 
than an opportunity for every man to ~ 
live the abundant life and summoning 
employer and employee alike to bring in 
the Kingdom of God here and now. 

All these statements may be com- 
monplace to residents in Japan, but we 
fancy that few even of Christian workers 
have an accurate knowledge of the social 
and industrial conditions around them, 
even at their own doors, and still fewer 
have any clear program for linking up the 
Church to social reform. That there is 
need for action by the Christian forces 
will be apparent to any one who thought- 
fully reads the chapters on Women 
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Factéry Laborers and The Legal Status 
of the Japanese Wife. * 

Granted that the primary need is to 
bring men to repentance and faith in 
Christ and that meeting that need is the 
first duty of the Christian worker still we 
must also find room for that ‘‘ program 
of Christianity’ enunciated by Our Lord 
at the beginning of his ministry, proclaim- 
ing’ release to the captives and setting at 
liberty them that are bruised, which 
includes social no less than individual 
emancipation. It is perfectly proper to 
begin by expelling evil spirits from the 
individual man, but unless the surrounding 
breeding places of evil spirits are cleaned 
out, he is too often fighting a losing battle. 
There is also a profound truth in that 
word in Hebrews; “ they without us shall 
not be made perfect.” In other words, 
as it is well-nigh impossible for a single 
Christian in a family of unbelievers to 
thrive and grow normally, so a normal, 
entirely Christian family or community is 
impossible unless society as a whole is 
Christianized. . 

Another pertinent consideration is this, 
Many more church members in Japan 
ought to be enlisted in direct service. 
There are today, as in Paul’s time, diver- 
sities of gifts. Not every Christian is 
fitted to preach or teach the Bible or lead 
prayer meetings. There is an army of 
able-bodied Christians who desperately 
need to be set to work at something they 
can do and like to do. Tortunately there 
are aS many facets to the application of 
the Gospel as there are sides to human 
life, and it is therefore comparatively easy 
to find tasks for men of the most diverse 
talents. But few men will put themselves 
to work. It remains for Christian leaders 
to take more pains to find ways of: social 
betterment and to set laymen at them. 

It may be said that already Japanese 
Christians are carrying on more orphan- 
ages, homes and other charitable enter- 
prises than the Christians in any other 
non-Christian country. This is probably 
true. The amount of money given and 
of work done by Japanese volunteers in 
these lines is amazingly large, but the 
fact remains that there are thousands of 
laymen waiting for some one to point out 
a congenial task and to inspire them to 
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tackle it,—merchants, officials, farmers, 
teachers, students, mothers, who vaguely 
want to do something that is visibly related 


‘to the betterment of their neighborhood 


and ‘country. Many a backslider or so- 
called “graduate Christian’ could have 
been held by the Church had he been 
shown that Christianity was more a life 
than a doctrine, not by means of argu- 
ment but by being given a “ man’s job.” 

We would not decrease by one atom 
the force now: being applied to direct 
evangelism. God grant that it may be 
mightily increased at this most opportune 
Our plea is merely for the 
enlistment in the social field of the idle 
reserves. 

In this connection we are delighted to 
know that the Commission on Social 
Conditions appointed by the Japan Con- 
tinuation Committee is beginning its in- 
vestigations. They deserve to be loyally 
seconded in their efforts to lay bare 
the facts and to formulate measures for 
reform. But without waiting for the 
commission’s report, each of us in his 
own sphere can readily discover con- 
ditions calling for personal service, and 
can then get men and women to look at 
and pray about them with us until they 
too catch the vision and are impelled to 
transform the vision into action. 


Making the Evangelistic 
Campaign More Effective 
No one who has read attentively 
the reports of the National Evangelistic 
Campaign presented in recent issues of 
THe EvANnceisr and in the Japanese 
Christian press can refrain from exclama- 
tions of amazement and thanksgiving. 
Even though all criticism levelled against 
the movement were to be accepted at face 
value, it would remain one of the most re- 
markable evidences of the power of 
united effort under the Spirit of the 
living God, Yet a frank. facing of the 
facts* compels us to admit that the 
campaign has only begun to touch its 
possibilities." We postpone general cri- 
ticisms until a later issue and confine 
ourselves here to suggesting particular 
ways in which missionaries can raise the 
campaign to-a higher efficiency, 
The leaders themselves have for months 
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felt keenly the need of training a much 
larger force of volunteer workers. They 
realize that the instruction of seekers and 
the surrounding of new converts with a 
Christian atmosphere can only be done 
by the co-operative effort of the rank 
and file. It is a lamentable fact that the 
rank and file of Christians as a whole 
are not competent to render this service. 
They do not know their Bible; they 
lack zeal for personal work; they have 
not as yet the habit of making every 
opportunity count for presenting the 
Gospel. ‘This is not intended to be a 
sweeping arraignment, but it is unfor- 
tunately true of the average layman. 
Missionaries can render one of their most 
distinctive contributions by remedying 
this state of affairs. The Sunday School 
must play its part by holding youths and 
adults in systematic study of the Bible, 
and pastors of course should do more 
than they have. But instead of belabor- 
ing them, does it not behoove missionaries 
to recognize that they themselves have 
done_all too little. Why ‘should not 
scores of missionaries plan to hold train- 
ing conferences for lay workers this 
autumn in the churches and in their own 
homes? The pastors and gifted lay 
preachers can best do the wide sowing 
and to a certain degree the reaping, but 
the missionary must do a large share of 
the tilling, watering, fertilizing and weed- 
ing between sowing and harvest. The 
work of the drill master is obscure and 
arduous and unheroic but without him the 
building up of an effective army is 
absolutely impossible. 

A second line of activity which mis- 
sionaries should develop is to train bands 
of volunteers by deputation work. The 
missionary may not himself be an 
eloquent or fluent speaker in Japanese, 
but he can be the captain of a band of 
laymen, who under his leadership will 
develop surprising gifts both in public 
speech and in personal evangelism. 
Such a laymen’s evangelistic band in 
Osaka, started by a comparatively un- 
educated youth, is rendering excellent 
service, and similar bands recruited by 
missionaries are yielding good results, 
there should be a hundred such bands 
developed if the Evangelistic Campaign is 
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to be carried into the by-ways and 
hedges of both the great cities and the 
rural districts. 

A third line calling for extension is 
cottage evangelism. By this we mean 
the holding of meetings for Bible exposi- 
tion, prayer and testimony in the homes 
of earnest Christians. This plan has been 
successfully operated by single churches 
like Pastor Uemura’s, and on a wider scale 
in Osaka during the recent campaign. It 
is economical, and easy to start and stop ; 
it develops volunteer workers, and it not 
only brings men to decision but instructs 
them in the faith, 

Our fourth suggestion is a plea for the 
spirit of team play. It is easy to stand 
off at a safe distance and criticise the 
conduct of the campaign, but what is 
wanted is men who will forget imperfec- 
tions of method and even of relationship, 
and, for the sake of a great cause, snatch 
up the best weapon at hand and plunge 
into the battle wherever the captain may 
command, Doubtless there are plans that 
seem to us defective, uses of money that 
may not commend themselves to our 
judgment, speakers who do not suit us, 
or even what seems a partial distribution 
of enquirers among the various churches ; 
but, barring violations of vital principles, 
after the general staff and the plan of 
campaign have once been determined 
upon, let us bridle our tongues and do 
our part with all our might. 

And finally, let us pray for the brethren 
of whatever name, and for all those con- 
cerned in this epoch-making Evangelistic 
Campaign. It would be rewarding for 
us to spend one week this summer in the 
school of prayer. Who can predict what 
wonders would happen if every one of us 
were to spend even thirty minutes for 
seven consecutive days studying the 
prayers of our Lord and of St. Paul and 
abandoning ourselves to such praying as 
made Gethsemane the turning-point of 
the world’s history ! 


The Unblazed 


Trail 
“T will bring sates by a way that they 
know not.’ One neéds no leader for the 


perfectly familiar path. One needs no 
guide, where there is no element of 
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uncertainty, no possibility of error. We 
depend when we do not see, we rely in 
extremity, we cry to the God of our 
Salvation when we are lost in the paths of 
our own making, and are far from home. 

Where are we now? Into what new 
life is the world to emerge when we have 
done with following our own devices? 
We have been accustomed to safety and 
now comes disaster. We have devised 
plans, carried them out, and congratulat- 
ed ourselves upon our statistics. But 
now, who can prophesy ? Who can say 
what a day or an hour may bring forth ? 


Modern civilization seems tottering to its. 


downfall. All standards, moral and 
otherwise are being eyed with suspicion ; 
remedies worse than the diseases to be 
cured are suggested by hectic and super- 
ficial enthusiasts. All things are chang- 
ing. Not all! “Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
He has not changed. He has ever 
called men into ways they knew not, He 
has ever striven to teach men that there is 
no restraint to Jehovah to save by many 
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or by few. And yet blind to His leading 
we have gone on treading the paths of 
our own surveying, venturing only so far 
as our eyes could see, making splendid 
achievements among the things that our 
hands could handle: and all the while 
missing the upper unseen path. of im- 
possibility along which Christ Himself 
would lead had we but faith to be 
blind to all else save only Him. 
Thence He would lead us into the great 
and as yet unfathomed secrets of His 
own way. How all of us have striven to 
escape the upper road! 

And now ina curious sense to-day we 
are being called to go out blindfolded to 
meet God, not knowing nor caring 
whither we go, so long as He be the 
unerring guide out of darkness into light, 
from crowded paths into straight ones, 
but ever in ways that we know not save 
that they are His. The collapse of earth- 
ly standards has recalled us to ourselves 
and to Him, and to His beckoning Hand | 
yet marked by the sorrows of the Cross. 
Shall we arise and go after Him ? 


THE VACATION 


By Rev. S. HEASLETT 


Every man’s soul is an island, and from 
the sea of life there is cast upon the soul’s 
shores a variety of wreckage. The 
currents and eddies of custom, education, 
and modern thought, lapping the shores, 
leave their quota behind. It is im- 
possible, and even if it were not so, it is 
altogether undesirable, to effectually 
blockade the shore of man’s soul. It has 
been decided where our island shall be 
anchored and what currents it shall be 
embraced by. With that we have little 
or nothing to do. For that which dis- 
tinguishes man from man is neither the 
numbers and strength of the waters that 
he feels lapping on that exquisite island, 
nor yet questions concerning the time and 
position of this particular soul in life’s 
stream. There are greater questions than 
these. In the main, the problem of life is 
just this—“ what shall I then do with 
these things that have drifted to me— 
these things that I find lying about in 


prodigious and aimless confusion on the 
shores of my soul, borne to me by I know 
not what force or influence? What shall 
I do with this flotsam and jetsam from 
the sea of life and thought, that have by 
some chance found an anchorage. here ? 
That which distinguishes man from man 
is found in what each does with the things 
he finds littering the sacred privacy of the 
shores of his soul. 

If one were to venture on a general 
criticism of the average man, the criticism 
might well take some such form as this, 
“ We don’t give enough time to examin- 
ing and sorting the wreckage that has 
found a resting place on our islands.” 
In bygone ages men have given various 
names to the exercise. We call it self- 
examinatien, introspection, the quiet hour, 
the morning watch. Men and churches 
have tried to make ‘an effective soul 
blockade for a longer or shorter time, in 
order to examine and set a price upon the 
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things that have, in an appointed way, 
been borne to them. We have had 
hermits, anchorites, monasteries; there 
are with us now, retreats, quiet days, and 
vesper services. These all have one 
intent ; namely, to set the soul in order. 

Torn from the anchorage that the 
experience of ages would have made for 
us also, as for our fathers, a place of safety, 
we find ourselves set, by High Appoint- 
ment, in the midst of a. whirlpool where 
the deep flowing currents of an ancient 
civilisation sullenly resist the inrush of 
the surface eddies of modern life. The 
wreckage cast upon our island shores in 
this place is appalling in its variety, 
profusion and interest. We are not 
unlike men seeking treasures who are 
suddenly turned loose in an El Dorado. 
The profusion produces only bewilder- 
ment. We become almost incapable of 
ceherent action. 

We are in serious danger of seeking for 
and getting many rather than much. 
One may see this written large almost 
anywhere. 

The desire to take stock of what has 
clung to us becomes overwhelmingly 
strong at times, and the vacation marks a 
period in our days when we can con- 
veniently comply with the desire. If it is 
not satisfied, this desire will, in time, 
develop into a categerical imperative for 
the man who fears lest the shores of his 
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soul should become strewn with decaying 
rubbish or destructive bacilli. 

Giving advice is a thankless task, it is 
sometimes impertinent. But we are 
willing to risk the dangers inherent in it 
because of the burden on our own souls, 
Here it is—‘‘ How would it be to spend 
a fair proportion of our vacation time in 
taking a trip round our soul’s shores, and 
examining (with Expert aid) the ideas 
that are clinging around it?’”’ In sheer 
self-defence, some of them we shall simply 
have to cut adrift, some will need 
recreating before we can see their utility 
or beauty, many we hope, we shall be 
able to take further inshore to become 
permanent residents on the island. 

“ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.’ So spoke 
a Jewish saint and wise man. It is, we 
can see, a counsel of perfection, and we 
know we shall fail in trying to do it. Is 
there then no hope? Here is another 
Jew’s assurance. “And the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding 
shall guard your hearts and your thoughts 
in Christ Jesus.” There are many most 
noticeable things contained in these words. 
It will suffice to mention two only. 1. 
This is a conclusion from certain 
premises. The premises are in the 
preceding verse. 2. There is a clear 
limitation to the offer. It is indicated in 
the words “ in Christ Jesus,” 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN UNION COLLEGE 


The Report of the Promoting Com- 
mittee for the Woman’s Christian Union 
College, of Japan is now being printed. 

It contains an outline of the History of 
the movement, the Constitution, a note 
on Finances—including the estimates for 
Current Expenses for the first year, and 
other items concerning the plans for 
establishing this College in Tokyo, This 
report is to be presented to the missions 
by whom the Committee was appointed 
and to others interested in the movemient. 


Any person wishing to have details of 
the progress of the work to date will be 
furnished with a copy of the report on 
application to,— 

Miss JI, S. Blackmore, 
Azabu, Tokyo, Chairman. 

Miss Tami Mitani, 33 Kami Ni Bancho, 
Kojimachi, Tokyo, Japanese Secretary. 

Miss B. Clawson, Takinogawa, Tokyo 
Fu-ka, English Secretary, 

Or, Rev. E.S. Booth, 178 Yamate-cho, 
Yokohama, Treasurer. 


8 Toriizaka, 


RURAL WORK | 


NOW THEN DO IT 


Rev. H, V. S. PEEKE, D.D. Saga 


[This contribution was prepared by Dr. Peeke previous to the publication of the last of 
Mr. Vories articles, under the impression that the series was finished. Ed.] 


The readers of Tne Evanceuisr are 
under great obligations to Mr. Vories for 
his ‘efforts to elucidate the question of 
Rural Evangelization. We have all been 
edified, but some way I do not feel that 


we have been carried a great way further 


toward the accomplishment of the task. 
My mind keeps reverting to the. words, 
“Now then. do it,” and “The way to 
resume is to resume.” It seems to me to 
be simply a case of fazth, forces and get 
busy. The how will take care of itself. 
Given. the faith, the forces and the 
activity and I will trust the missionary 
people, as I know them, to devise dozens 
of methods more or less good, and more 
or less effective. Still, I would like to 
emphasize the thought that the test of all 
methods will be whether there is contact 
and personal touch. 1 think Mr, Pieters, 
in his advertising evangelism, is working 
out a most brilliant conception, but it is 
rather of the order of shelling with 
artillery before the infantry charge. 
Standing by itself alone. it has very dis- 
tinct limitations, The use of the automo- 
bile in evangelism is rather of the order 
of scouting by aeroplane,—very good, 
perhaps necessary, but not taking posi- 
tions in its own right. Perhaps the more 
of these ingenious plans the better, but 
unless the contact and personal touch are 
far and away more extensive, the positions 
of the enemy will never be taken and our 


own advanced’ positions never  con- 
solidated. 
Just a word about fazth. It is very 


hard, especially for older missionaries, 
who ought to be best fitted for contact 
and personal touch to have visions of 
carpenter Christians, mason Christians, 
farmer Christians and day laborer Chris- 
tians in numbers. It is hard for us to 
picture Christian families ‘of, all; grades 
scattered over the countryside, and a 


Christian social and_ ecclesiastical com- 
munity growing up away from the centers 
of population and in the midst of a hoary 
Buddhism and Shinto. Perhaps I ought 
to be ashamed to say it, but it is a fact. 
It would do some of us a deal of good just 
to let our imaginations loose on a possible 
Japan, a Japan with one quarter of the 
countryside Christian. Perhaps it would 
be worth while to organize a kwankodan 
(excursion) to view the country condi- 
tions in Korea, China and India, Our 
work will never go far ahead of our 
imaginations, our ideals, our visions,— 
our faith. 

Just a word about forces. To really 
do the country evangelization a large 
number of foreign missionaries and a very 
large number of Japanese evangelists will 
be called for. The missionaries must be 
as good as the best we have, and the Jap- 
anese cannot be proportionately much 
behind them, The latter must be able to 
stand right up alongside the common 
school principal, and have such a consec- 
ration that he can devote himself to con- 
tact and personal touch, setting to one 
side ecclesiastical, social and scholarly 
ambitions, Various grades of men can 
be used, but they must all have tact, 
humility and love in a high degree. 

In addition to other qualifications that 
will make him ever desirable for many 
other positions and other lines of work, 
the missionary must have the heart to 
spend twenty days a month away from 
his home and on.the road, must have the 
stomach to eat what would be a trial for 
many Japanese, and do it almost all the 
time in all sorts of places. He must have 
a mind superior to dirt, hardness (of 
sleeping place), the ubiquitous flea,—and 
then some. His wife must be one who 
can live a great part of her life alone and 
yet not do it in such a way as to bea 
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constant drag on her husband's spirit as 
he plods away in the country. 

Just here comes up the word “ saturat- 
ed solution.” That means a solution that 
is satisfied and will absorb no more. We 
will begin to get the missionaries and the 
kind of missionaries for country evangel- 
ism when the schools, the editorial and 
secretarial positions and the city evangel- 
_ istic positions have absorbed all they can 
get. Their needs are great and the line 
of a foreign built house, where one sleeps 
in his own bed and eats at his own table, 
where one’s wife and children have the 
society of a large or smaller mission for- 
eign community, will always be the line 
of the least resistance. 

Force has to do with money. To 
really begin to do rural work two or three 
gun (counties) will need to have a body 
of workers as large as is found in some 
whole prefectures. Each Japanese will 
require for expenses a sum equal to his 
salary and allowances. The whole equip- 
ment of Saga prefecture would be swal- 
lowed up in two or three gwz if intensive 
work were done, and about double the 
amount of money now used for expenses 
would be required. 

I hope I will not be interpreted as 
bringing railing accusations or as saying 
unkind things in the above. If anyone is 
hit, Tam hit. I did something that look- 
ed like country evangelism once, ‘but I 
am thrown quite out of it at present, 
though not entirely as my own fault. 
However, it would be. a great strain on 
flesh and blood and some other things, to 
cut loose and undertake it as it should be 
done. The work would be very strenu- 
ous and the missionary would have to be 
pace-maker. (I dislike the threadbare 
word, ‘leader ’). 

Now Tuen Do Ir. Well, there ave 
men doing rural evangelism already, and 
many more on the fringe of it. But 
those who are doing it in a really 
thorough manner are very few indeed. 
In all Kyushu, with seventy or eighty 
protestant missionaries, I know only two 
who could possibly qualify as out-and-out 
rural evangelists, and I suspect that in- 
vestigation would throw them out also. 
They live in prefectural capitals and 
though traveling much in the country are 
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yet largely connected with city work. 

Why don’t we do it? Well, even a 
missionary cannot do more than about 
two men’s work and do it at all creditably. 
The evangelistic work in the cities is 
being more and more managed, — and 
well managed,—by Japanese, and the 
next step is for the missionary to throw 
himself into rural work. Unfortunately, 
just as twenty-five years ago missionaries 
had to be fairly driven away from the 
ports, so, in our day, it will be hard to 
persuade many that it isn’t worth while to 
be fifth wheel on the city evangelistic 
wagon rather than to be the axle, tongue, 
or something like that on the rural evan- 
gelistic chariot. 

Rural evangelism will be done when the 
Christians in the home lands and the 
missionaries in Japan unitedly want it 
done. Provision must be made for a lot 
of office, literary and administrative tasks, 
and after that a host of rural workers 
must be gradually prepared. There must 
also be a vision of a worshiping, praising, 
Christian nucleus in every mura (township) 
in the Empire. Then things will begin 
to move. 

Twenty years ago, the older missionaries 
of that day were telling us youngsters 
that there was not any more a lifetime of 
work for the missionary in Japan, and 
some became discouraged and went home. 
The men of that time had had their ideals, 
and having the achievement of their ideals 
in sight, thought the work was nearly done,. 
and if new men entered the field they 
might have the last half of their lifetime 
still on their hands. There is a lesson 
there for the older men of to-day. We 
need new ideals. If we blind our eyes or 
try to stop the wheels of progress by the 
ideals which we had a score of years ago, 
God will bring out a lot of raw young 
men, without language and without ex- 
perience, but with ideals a. quarter of a 
century ahead of ours, and while we stand 
marking time, will send them in to occupy 
the land, to evangelize Japan. 

I wonder how it will turn out. I 
wonder whether the missionary body of 
to-day, although tied up by the duties and 
lines of work of their own generation, will 
yet be able to enthuse the church at home 
and the coming body of missionaries with 
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zeal for a movement that shall carry the 
gospel into as close a contact with the 
rural common school and the country 
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population as it has now with the middie 
school and the middle upper classes of the 
cities. 


THE RURAL EVANGELIZATION PROBLEM 


Rev. ALBERTUS PIETERS, Gita 


The instalments of the discussion on 
rural evangelization which have thus far 
reached me, impress me as of quite 
unusual value. I think we have all been 
much instructed by Mr. Gundert’s words, 
We have hitherto been chiefly concerned 
with the breadth of this problem, but he 


has called our attention to its depth and. 


to the fundamental difficulties that bar the 
way to a ready solution. I feel sure that 
such a solution can come only through 
such sympathetic and intimate study of 
the country people, their ideas, habits, 
circumstances and needs as Mr. Gundert 
is making. Give us fifty men working at 
it in as many different parts of the country 
in the same manner and spirit as this 
brother, and ten or twenty years hence 
we shall know to some extent what our 
problem is and how to solve it. 

As an important contribution to the 
study I should like to see the suggestion 
taken up that a commission be sent from 
Japan to India and perhaps to southern 
China, to study the methods of the 
missionaries there in dealing with village 
communities. No doubt the conditions 
are wide apart, but a six months’ study on 
‘the spot by a commission of two or three 
men could not fail to result in much 
valuable instruction, Could not the 
Federated Council of Missions take this 
up and find some way of meeting the 
expense involved ? 

I would like to Jay repeated emphasis 
upon the necessity of influencing the 
village communities. in the mass. This 
necessity results from the extraordinarily 
compact nature of village organization in 
country districts. This is characteristic 
of country life even in our own countries, 
It makes very little difference to a man in 
a city what his neighbors think of him. 
In fact, most probably they do not think 
of him at all. They do not concern 
themselves about his religious opinions or 
habits. In the country, however, every 
person is known to every other person, 


and the individual is much more under 
the influence of the communal feeling. 


Hence any one who differs from his | 


neighbors in any important particular, and 
especially in religion, is a discordant 
element. The organism at once exerts 
itself to expel him, or, failing to do that, 
to encyst him. Both of these things are 
constantly observed in our country work. 
In almost every case where a man be- 
comes a Christian he is either obliged to 
move away or he yields to such an extent 
to the’ public opinion around him that he 
becomes harmless and ceases to influence 
others. Hence we find the sad, and, to 
our minds, almost inexplicable pheno- 
menon that in a village community in this 
Ken a limited number of families have 
been Christian for well-nigh thirty years, 
but seem utterly unable to influence their 
surroundings and, in fact, seem to have no 
idea of doing anything of the kind. The 
children of these families, as they grow 
up, become Christians with almost dis- 
couraging regularity, as if it were a matter 
of course and not a matter of conviction, 
but the community remains immune. 
This is what I call ‘“ encysting”’ the 
discordant Christian element. 

It is easy to recognize the necessity of 
influencing these communities in the mass, 
but how is it to be done? I fear the 
readers of Tue Japan Evanceisr will 
think me tiresome, but so far as I can see 
there is, under present conditions, one 
method and one only, whereby we may 
make an approach to such an influencing 
of men in the mass, and that is by news- 
paper evangelism. That even will furnish 
only an approach, but it will do that 
much, Not as if this were a substitute 
for the personal touch where such personal 
touch is possible. Far from it. The 
object is to multiply opportunities for 
personal contact, not to diminish them. 
This object is actually attained to a very 
encouraging degree. When a farmer and 
his wife made what was for them a long 
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and expensive journey on foot and by rail 
to see me, and discuss religion with me, I 
got the personal touch. When another 
farmer from the far interior of this Ken 
came to Oita and stayed three or four 
days ina hotel in order to be instructed 
by me, there was the personal touch, but 
how did these things come about? 
Because of the newspaper advertising. 

In the war in Belgiurm and France no 
infantry movement takes place until the 
way has been prepared by the long- 
distance artillery. When the enemy has 
been well hammered and his defences 
weakened it is time for the foot soldier to 
move forward. To send him forward 
before that is simply to sacrifice brave 
men for nothing. Hence the problem 
there, is, ‘‘ munitions always more muni- 
tions.”’. To some extent it is the same 
here. .The defences of heathenism in this 
country, especially in the rural com- 
munities, are of extraordinary strength, 
but we have been fighting without artillery. 
Constant, persistent, and skilful presen- 
tation of Christian ideas in the papers will 
prepare the way for the missionary and 
the evangelist. We have been at it only 
a short time, and that intermittently in 
Oita Ken, but this can be already 
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abundantly proved. I have no hesitation 
in saying that if any mission contemplates 
undertaking rural evangelization in a given 
district and has means enough for two 
missionaries, with the customary support 
of evangelists, evangelistic expenses, etc., 
they will do better to send only one man 
and use the funds the other man would 
cost, in newspaper work. In ten years’ 
time the one man with the newspaper 
work to help him will accomplish far 
more for the evangelization of that district 
than the two men could without. 

“Cities first” was the Apostolic 
program of evangelization and has of 
necessity remained so down the centuries. 
We need only to think of the common 
words “heathen” (heath-men) o1 “ pa- 
gans”’ (paganini, i. e. villagers) to re- 
cognize that this was the way the 
evangelization of Europe took place. We 
country missionaries can truly claim to be 
the vanguard of the Christian forces, but 
if our communications were cut or the 
rear-guard should be weakened, where 
would we be? To go no further afield, if it 
were not for the Tokyo brethren who are 
publishing Tur Japan Evanceuisr, what 
would become of the discussion on rural 
evangelization ? 


FRIENDSHIP IN COUNTRY EVANGELISM 


Rey. GEORGE M. ROWLAND, Sapporo 


. While on the wing there came to hand 
the editor’s request for a personal word on 
rural evangelization. I am glad to res- 
pond off hand with a brief word chiefly 
out of local experience and observation. 

My own field is so large as to make the 
touring method most practicable: tours 
by myself, tours by my personal associate, 
tours by visitors from Japan proper, tours 
by theological students in summers —tours 
help me to establish 

(1) Lersonal relations with hundreds 
of people scattered over a wide territory ; 
and it is the personal relation which I like to 
keep to the front. The name and address 
of these people is carefully preserved and 
then with the passage of the months they 
are helped by 

(2) Literature sent through the mails, 
by a leaning library of books carefully 
selected, and freely used (also through 


the mails), by an occasional letter or 
personal message, and of course by ans- 
wers to questions and response to all sorts 
of requests, by welcoming these friends 
when they come occasionally to Sapporo, 
in my home or in the church—in short, 
by becoming as far as possible the personal 
friend of these scattered brothers, oppor- 
tunities unnumbered occur for helping and 
leading them, The touring evangelist will 
often be able to introduce to one another 
men of like spirit ina given neighborhood 
and thus become the means of starting a 
little “society of friends”? or even the 
nucleus of a future church. 

(3) One result of this wide acquain- 
tance is the frequent opportunity to help 
a promising boy or girl into school.or at 
least into a position as maid in a Christian 
home or clerk in a business run by a 
Christian. man, This after a period of 
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apprenticeship leads to the establishment 
ofa new business on Christian principles, 
or to marriage and a new Christian home; 
or after a course of study it often leads to 
a life of Christian influence as official or 
teacher or man of affairs; and it not 
infrequently leads to the Christian ministry. 
Indeed, the country, as distinguished from 
the city, is the richest source of good 
material for the future useful citizen, for 
the active Christian layman, and for the 
pulpit and leadership in the Christian 
movement in Japan. It pays to know 
widely and intimately the young people of 
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the country districts, 

(4) And it may happen that while 
bent on rural evanglization the missionary 
will discover just the person he will delight 
to have as an intimate friend in the deepest 
things, a young man of really kindred 
spirit, one whom he will rejoice to call his 
child in the faith, his Timothy, to whom 
we will be glad to commit his work when 
he must lay it down, And what can do 
more toward the complete evangelization 
of Japan than for each of us to leave 
behind him a good successor or two or 
five ? 


RURAL WORKERS 


By WM. MERRELL VORIES, Hachiman, Omi 


The recent article by Mr. Warren on 
the training of rural evangelists strikes 
straight at the root of the problem. But 
I believe it does not detract from the 
conclusion I reached in the same issue of 
Tue Evancetisr. I do not believe we 
should take so sombre a view of the 
theological seminaries. We should 
frankly admit that their job is to train 
pastors for city pulpits and professors to 
train more pastors. They are not train- 
ing country evangelists and are not 
_ qualified to do so. But that is nothing to 
worry about. The trouble is that the 
ones who sould train rural evangelists 
are the rural workers, and they haven't 
attended to their job, but have tried to 


attract. semnary graduates to the 
country. 
Until a country-evangelist-training 


school is established zz the country, it is 
up to each country worker to train his 
own associates. And this can be done. 
Mr. Warren says he knows of no such 
institution. ‘The Omi Mission is exactly 
doing that work. I venture to quote its 
experience because it is the only mission 
I know all about. 

Let me briefly sketch the evidence. 
Take five examples at random. Mr, 
Warren’s lament is that country workers 
are ever ready to break for the city. I 
have heard a dozen others say the same 
thing. That is just where our personally- 
trained, country-trained, | experience- 
trained workers differ; where they prove 
themselves real country workers. 


Of these five, four are city men, by 
chance! And the fifth, although country- 
bred, was occupying a city position when 
he resigned to join us. 

Four of the five have had city jobs 
offered them. Four of the five could 
become rich men if they would forsake 
Omi for their cities, One turned down 
an offered inheritance in a city. One 
proposes to bring his family inheritance 
from the second city of the Empire and 
devote himself and his means to country 
evangelism. Another has already done 
this. One stands a chance of losing his 
inheritance for refusing to return to the 
city. One his a standing offer to leave 
us ; but is least likely of all ever to accept. 

A sixth man, with us only a short 
while and then taken to a_ big-city 
job, would willingly return without 
salary. 

None of these men ever entered a 
theological seminary. For rural work I 
would rather have any one of them than 
any three seminary men that I happen to 
know. If I were to move to a city, I 
should probably reverse this preference. 

Why is it that these men don’t hanker 
for city jobs? Because they have caught 
a vaston, from experience and from 
contagion ; and they want to realize that 
vision as a life-purpose. 

Why are these men successful. evan- 
gelistic workers, in spite of ignorance of 
Hebrew and homiletics? Because they 
have seen, and have felt, and now some- 
thing that they must tell, 
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OCCUPYING A PROVINCE—TRAINING MEN 


By Rev. CHAS. A. LOGAN, Tokushima 


I have read with interest the articles 
on Rural Evangelization. I think that 
we all agree that all the methods 
employed are good, and that all of them 
will be used, more or less, to bring 
the knowledge of the Gospel to the 
people of the villages. But one thing is 
more and more evident; and that is that 
the villagers will not be saved in large 
numbers at long range. There must be 
the personal touch, There must be a 
Christian preacher living in every one of 
the towns, And our work as missionaries 
will not be finished until we have located 
an evangelist in every one of these 
towns, and built up a_ self-supporting 
church; or until the Japanese church 
shall have said to us that it will take 
upon itself this responsibility. 

Now let us see what this means. 

If we take Tokushima province as an 
example, there are one hundred and 
forty towns. The average population is 
5000. This means that in this province 
we must locate 140 Japanese evangelists, 
and continue to work with them until the 
churches become self-supporting. This is 
the object that we have set before us, At 
present there are ten evangelists, located 
in as many towns, one for a county. 
And because the laborers are yet few, 
they spend much time in itinerating, each 
man covering about seven villages, in an 
inadequate way. Thus we are now 
preaching the Gospel in seventy towns, 
and in the remaining seventy, the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour has not yet been 
heard. To cover the province in this 
inadequate way, ten more evangelists are 
needed ; and adequately to man it, placing 
one living witness in each town, one 
hundred and thirty are yet to be dis- 
covered and trained, and inducted into the 
work. 

I have taken the work in Tokushima 
province as an example, because I think 
the work done here will about strike the 
average of the work in all the provinces. 
There are some where the work is more 
advanced, and there are others where it is 
still lagging behind, 

But from the above it will be seen that 


the most pressing need is MEN. As to 
where all these men are to be discovered, 
the answer has rightly been given, in the 
towns of the country. In Lystra, a 
Timothy ; in Derbe, a Gaius; in The- 
ssalonica, an Aristarchus. and Secundus ; 
in Berea, a Sopater. 

Who are to discover these men? Of 
course, the missionary and the evan- 
gelists. ‘‘ The missionary is the only one 
to whom we may look for the supplying 
of the type of men needed. In short, the 
missionary’s chief task becomes that of 
seeking, enlisting, training, inspiring and 
temporarily leading the needed native 
leaders.” I am very much _ pleased 
with the way Mr. Vories has expressed 
that. 

How are these men to be trained? 
Mr. Vories’ answer is that they must. be 
“ country-trained,”’ and he seems to imply 
that he would use the money that 
theological. school buildings and _ pro- 
fessors would require, for the traveling 
expenses of the missionary’s traveling 
country-training school. 

But perhaps, if we should go into the 
question more thoroughly, we would all 
come to the conclusion that these native 
leaders need both kinds of training, a 
thorough course of theological training, 
and then as painstaking a course of train- 
ing in the country work. 

I am aware of the difficulty of giving 
one man both of these courses. The 
object of the ordinary course of theologi- 
cal schools seems to be to train pastors 
for the city churches. The habits of the 
students acquired during the three or four 
years’ in the school unfit them for the 
vigorous work required in the country. 
The life of the city once enjoyed comes as 
an incessant lure to them. And the 
temptation to remove from the country at 
the first opportunity is almost unendur- 
able. The young man just from the 
seminary is almost as much a stranger in 
the country as is the missionary just 
arriving in a foreign land, with the 
difference that the latter has come to 
stay, and the former has come to leave 
after his apprenticeship is served. 
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But in spite of all these obstacles, I 


have come to the conclusion that if they _ 


are young men, they ought to be trained 
first in a theological school; and. then 
have about three years under a missionary 
or experienced evangelist in the country. 
Just the other day a young man came in 
from his first month’s training in the 
country, saying, “An evangelist must 
know more than the gwmncho (county 
supervisor), or he is useless. 


In case the candidate is somewhat 
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advanced in age, and has had a success- 
ful career in the world, the seminary 

traning may be _ inadvisable. I have 
worked with a number of these laymen, 

country-trained, and I must confess that 
they have been more successful than the 
seminary trained men up to the present’ 
time ; but I am still hoping that the latter 
will wear better, and do a more con- 
structive work. We will certainly need 
both kinds of men to help us accomplish 

our task. 


SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES OF RURAL EVANGELISM 


By Rey. GEO. P. PIERSON, Asashigawa, Hokkai¢o 


The argument for rural evangelism is 
the fact that the rural districts are yet 
unevangelized. If Mark 16:15 contains 
the law, Matthew 10 contains the inst- 
ructions. The instructions are fearfully 
searching :— 

1. Power against unclean  spirits— 
nothing less, the humanly impossible. 
Healing sickness—an honored missionary 
in the North has this gift of healing people 
by prayer and the imposition of hands ; 
tens and hundreds have been so healed. 

2. Lost sheep— primarily - Israel, se- 
condarily all men. 

3. The Kingdom of* Heaven is at 
hand. The question is not whether we 
are to found a church or to evangelize 
the Empire; we are to assist in doing 
both. The question, or at least @ ques- 
tion, that underlies every effort, every 
article, every letter at home or abroad is, 
am I excavating for the foundation piers 
or am I on the top scaffold preparing for 
the laying of the cap-stone ; are modern 
missions a millenium activity or are they 
the time-limit consummation just preced- 
ing the comung of the Master Builder. Of 
course in either case the commission re- 
mains, plain, urgent and yet unfulfilled ; 
but the vision in the eyes of the worker 
will affect his zeal and his efficiency. 

4. For the touring, no silver, gold, 
brass. We are watching with greatest 
interest three methods in operation near 
us :—(a) the method of the man who with 
the vow of poverty on his institution is 
supporting himself and his fellow-evan- 
gelists by the produce of his farm, who 
proposes to go from village to village, 


accepting hospitality as it may be offered, 
preaching the Gospel freely to the people ; 
with no charge for rental or salaries 
involved. This method is mast like to 
that portrayed in Matthew 10; (b) the 
method of a busy lawyer who teaches the 
gospel to his clients, his neighbors, his 
townsmen, his provincials equally freely 
with the man in exhibit ‘a,’ only that 
this good lawyer brother works side by 
side with a paid evangelist; (c) the 
method of a missionary working along 
the old lines, paid evangelists, rentals, etc. 

5. In the village—the exegesis of the 
word ‘ worthy” Matthew ro:11 will 
enlighten our village work problem. If 
a small group of witnesses, radiant and 
radiating, could be secured in a “‘ village ” 
(How big are villages down South? We 
have them ten and fifteen miles long in the 
Hokkaido.) the whole countryside is 
secured. Sometimes you get your point 
of contact with a new village through the 
man on the train who with others is 
reached by the introduction of a package 
of tracts. 

6, Out of the village wherever the 
road leads—recently we have had grant- 
ed us the high privilege of speaking to the 
station people at thirty-nine railroad 
stations in the Hokkaido. The congre- 
gations are assembled by the station 
masters and every courtesy extended the 
speaker. 

7. “The spirit of your Fathereea 
speaketh in you.” If so, rural evan- 
gelization is predestined to success: it is 
not the spirit of fear, but of power, of 
love and of discipline. 
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THE KUMIA!I CHURCH OF JAPAN 


By REV, H. PEDLEY 


Churches originate in personalities. 
The Kumiai church was extremely fortu- 
nate in its first missionary helper—Rev. 
D. C. Greene—of whom a certain com- 
mittee reported in 1869 as follows :— A 
young brother who is heir to the Chris- 
tian sympathies of two generations and 
personally and favorably known to the 
committee is present and ready to go (to 
Japan).” This same church owes much 
also to the unique work of Captain Janes 
who was instrumental in bringing to 
Christ the famous Kumamoto band, fifteen 
of whose members graduated from the 
Doshisha in 1878, most of them to enter 
at once upon the preaching of the Gospel. 

The first church organization was 
effected in Kobe, in April 1894, eleven 
members being enrolled. In May of the 
same year, the present first church of 
Osaka was. established and thenceforth 
progress was rapid, especially up till 1882. 
About 1888, :a backward movement 
began which for a time threatened serious 
danger to the life of the whole body, a 
movement due first to a strong wave of 
nationalistic and anti-Western feeling, 
and second to a sudden inrush of the 
most liberal type of German theological 
thought. In 1895, however the tide 
turned, and from that time until the 
present there has been steady development 
along the line of evangelistic preaching 
and hand to hand work. 

What may we consider the outstanding 
features of the Kumiai body? Probably 
they are three—freedom of thought, the 
independence of the local church, and 
insistence upon self-support. When 
Lyman Abbot was asked how such a 
heterogeneous assemblage as Plymouth 
church managed to hold together, he 
replied “We have indeed a strange com- 
bination including Episcopalians, Mystics, 
Calvinists, Arminians, and Unitarians. 
We simply follow the principle of allowing 
the other fellow the same freedom of 
thought that we accord to ourselves and 
it works beautifully. While we have 
had many. a fight, we have never hada 
quarrel.”’ The same may be said, per- 


haps, of the Kumiai believers. Liberal 
and Conservative extremes here meet, and 
opinions often clash, but underneath all is 
a passion to know and make known the 
mind of Christ which has created and 
is creating a powerful esprit de corps. 
Again no two churches necessarily have 
the same statement of belief, the same 
ritual of service, the same methods of 
work, or the same number and kind of 
officers. Finally there is a general dis- 
position to shoulder responsibility, and 
bear the expense of doing the Lord’s 
work that is very encouraging. There is 
a spirit of aggressiveness in the denomina- 
tion which has sometimes rubbed its 
associated missionaries the wrong way. 
On the other hand there is hardly one of 
said missionaries who is not secretly 
proud of the body that has made such an 
impression in the religious world, and in 
these latter days, the relations between 
nat and gwait (Japanese and foreigner) 
have become increasingly cordial. It is 
in a spirit of thankfulness that one recalls 
that for eight years the Kumiai churches 
have raised at each annual meeting from 
1600 to 2000 yen additional to the Home 
Missionary budget of about 13,000 yeu 
simply and solely for special evangelistic 
effort, and also that the inception of the 
present Union Evangelistic Campaign was 
due to a Kumiai pastor. Such streams 
do not run where the fount is dry. 

What are some of the outstanding dates 
in the development of the above organt- 
zation? We give six:—1877;. 1896; 
1903; 1906; 1911; 1912. In1877 three 
years after the first company was formed, 
a Home Missionary Society began its 
work. In 1896 was set forth the Nara 
Declaration which will appear later in 
this Article, and in that same year, the 
Home Missionary Society became inde- 
pendent of the foreign grant. In 1903, a 
shepherd was sent to the little Kumiai 
flock in Korea. In 1906, on receipt of a 
parting grant of nearly go000 yex from the 
American Board, the central committee of 
the Kumiai churches assumed. respon- 
sibility for some thirty organizations 
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hitherto cared for by the Board, and in 
that year also, the women of the Kumiai 
churches organized themselves into a 
separate Missionary Society. In IgfI,a 
pastor was set apart for work among the 
new Korean subjects of Japan, and in 
1912, the first Kumiai church commenced 
its work in Formosa. To the above may 
be added the year 1875 the date of the 
founding of the Doshisha, an institution, 
which, although not under Kumiai 
auspices, is so Kumiai in its ideals, and 
indebted so much to Kumiai leaders for 
its development, that it is only fair to 
mention it in this connection. 

What does the Kumiai body believe ? 
As has been intimated above, there is no 
creed binding upon all or any of the 
churches, but there is a general confession 
of faith in the denominational year book 
that fairly represents the denominational 
belief. It reads as follows :— 

1. We believe-in one infinite and pure 
God Who is presented in the Scriptures 
as bos ‘Son, and Holy Spirit, 

We believe in Jesus Christ who 
fusing God became man and for the sake 
of redeeming sinful man, suffered, died, 
and rose again. 

3. We believe in the Holy Spirit in 
whom we have new life. 

4. We believe in the Holy Scriptures, 
which were given by inspiration of God, 
that we might receive wisdom unto sal- 
vation. 

5. We believe in the Holy Church, 
the baptism of water, the Holy Com- 
munion, the Lord’s Holy Day, eternal 
life, the resurrection of the dead, and a 
righteous judgment. 

What are the great impulses behind 
the active propaganda of the Kumiai 
Christians? ‘These are found in the 
Nara Declaration made in 1906 at the 
annual meeting, when the sad results of 
theological wavering and ‘general loose- 
ness in things spiritual were being realized. 
That Declaration is as follows :— 

We, who believe in Christ as our 
Savior, and have been called of God, are 
filled with sorrow because of the spirit of 
the times. Assembled as we are in our 
ancient capital, we unite our souls in 
prayer to God, and rejoicing in the favor 
of His Holy Spirit, we do pledge ourselves 
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‘to proclaim the gospel in accordance with 


the following articles :— 

1. All must repent of sin and through 
Christ return to the Father. 

2. Since all’ men are children of God, 
they are under obligation to live in the 
spirit of mutual brotherhood. 

3. The relation of man and- wife 
together with all others implied in the 
institution of the family must be carefully 
guarded, and the home purified. 

“a. We must arouse our nation to its 
duty, and seek to promote the welfare of 
mankind, 

5. Through faith and righteousness 
comes the fulfilment of eternal hope. 

What about the organization of the 
Kumiai churches?- — Verily’. like ‘the 
English constitution, like the English 
colonies, like Topsy, it just “ growed.” 
Starting out without even a name, it has 
evolved until now we face in the year- 
book, a formidable list of thirty-seven 
articles (two more and it would have 
been episcopal!) comprising rules and 
regulations that would make the Congre- 
gational fathers of the West sit up and 
listen. The officers connected with the 
church in general are president, ten 
trustees, twenty councillors, several secre- 
taries, two treasurers, and several scribes 
to assist the secretaries. The territory 
covered by the whole body is partitioned 
among twelve local associations, whose 
limits are fixed by general vote at the 
Annual Meeting, and the conditions for 
membership in which are clearly defined. 
A church is described as a body of not 
less than thirty believers, paying its run- 
ning expenses, and organized with the 
consent of the trustees and local associ- 
ations. All ordinations are to take place 
at the Annual Meeting and only after 
approval by the trustees. Again all 
ordained ministers of other denominations 
desiring to become pastors of Kumiat 
churches must first receive the a 
of the trustees. 

The above will show how far ‘our 
Kumiai brethren have drifted from ortho- 
dox Congregationalism with its tremen- 
dous emphasis upon the autonomy of 
the local church. This is explainable, 
perhaps, on the theory that circumstances 
alter cases. Centralization and minute 
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organization are so woven into the minds 
of Japan’s citizens, that it would be two 
much to expect even a Congregational 
church to escape the influence. 

To those who love to gaze upon figures, 
the following will be interesting as indi- 
cating one form of progress up to date. 


Independent Kumiai churches... 77 
Aided ss ioe Nee 26 
Workers—male .. he 83 
Workers—female. : 10 
Church Members—Exclusive ‘of ‘Native 

Koreans 17.020 


Sunday School Pupils-—Exclusive of Na- 
tive Koreans cist ger 
Revenue for church purposes dha vehi sot EEE geea 


Home Missionary Budget .. 12.753 
Sunday School Contributions seit 1.998 
Contributed for building Purposes aa 28.066 
Raised for all purposes z 113.579 

433.486 


Church Property 
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The above figures do not include those 
connected with the American Board’s 
Mission in Japan. The statistics of the 
latter are always kept separate, so need 
not appear here. 

If churches originate in personalities, 
they are also maintained by personalities, 
God has hitherto! blessed the Kumiai 
church with some exceptionally strong 
men, As one sees. these growing gray 
in the service he cannot but feel some 
anxiety in regard to :those who are to 
follow. The Lord is nigh unto his people, 
however, and as present leaders pass, will 
no doubt call his chosen workers hence- 
forth as hitherto. 
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“THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN THE JAPANESE 
EMPIRE,” 1915 | 


A Review by Rev. A. OLTMANS, D.D., Tokyo 


This review was under- 
Apology taken upon request and 
with the understanding that the writer 
would have about five weeks to get it 
ready for the August Number of Tue 
Japan Evanceutsr. The book appearing 
a little earlier than expected, he was asked 
to have the review ready for the July 
number, which gave him just five days 
instead of five zweeks. 
The thirteenth Annual 
Issue appears under, a 
dd somewhat — lengthened 
name. Instead of the words “in Japan,” 
we now have ‘in the Japanese Empire.” 
This change was probably made in order 
to indicate more definitely the inclusion 
of Mission work in Korea and Formosa. 
The present issue con- 
tains in the Report pro- 
per 686 pages as over against 668 pages 
last year, the excess being more than 
wholly due to the longer report from 
Korea. 


Change of 
Name 


Size 


Of omissions in this issue 
we note ‘specially that of 
the Minutes of the Con- 
ference of Federated Missions, (the reason 


Omissions and 
Additions 


for which is stated by the Editor-in-chief 
in his Preface pp. V-VD), of the North 
Formosa Mission (idem), of the “ Kumi- 
ai’’ Churches, and of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Japan proper. 

Additions of special importance are: 
reports of the National Evangelistic Cam- 
paign, the Federation of Churches, work 
of the Continuation Committee, a chapter 
on Industrial Enterprises in Japan, a 
symposium on the work in Korea, ap- 
pendix 1X on the Old Religions of Japan, 
and Appendices X-XIII on Alliances 
and Treaties between Japan and. other 


countries. 

The arrangement _ of 
material is on. the whole 
excelleat, but we would 
make the following suggestions by way 
of criticism. We can see no valid reason 
for heading Ch. IV (p. 113) ‘‘ Other Mis- 
sions and Churches.”., Those preceding 
are ¢alled “Groups,” but the Baptist 
Missions and the Lutheran Missions are 
just as much Groups-as are the Presby- 
terian and Reformed, or the Methodist 
bodies. Nor does the comparative size 
of these respective bodies justify separate 


Arrangement 
of Material 
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categories for them. We would suggest 
simply the omission of the words “ Other 
Missions and Churches.” 

Part VIII (pp. 331-42) is headed ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous ”’ under “‘ Japan.” It contains 
the reports from Hawaii, Manchuria, 
Shanghai and South Formosa. Of these 
four fields only the last belongs to the 
Japanese Empire. Our suggestion is that 
this last one be placed after Korea, and 
that the other three be headed as last 
year, “‘ Japanese in Other Parts,” and be 
placed after Korea and Formosa. 

The order of Chapters II and III (Part 
VI) under “ Korea” should have been 
inverted. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the 

Federated Missions are again inserted. 
This does not seem necessary each year, 
unless important changes should have 
been made. 
Having had such a 
limited time for review, 
some typographical or 
other errors may have 
escaped our notice, but we have read: 
every word of the Report proper and 
have been much impressed with the 
almost entire absence of mistakes. «This, 
the Editor-in-chief assures us, is largely 
due to the “ infinite care in proof-reading ” 
on the part of “the Editor’s wife,” which 
all readers of the volume will greatly 
appreciate. Such a mistake as 7,000 
for 70,000 on p. 48 might easily creep in 
even after such “infinite care.” Jn this 
place it is however a rather unfortunate 
mistake as readers in foreign lands might 
not recognize it to be one. 

Though lacking time to go carefully 
over the Directory of Lists of Missionaries 
and Schools and the Indices, they “look 
good” and are, at least in some cases, 
brought up to date, i.e., beyond the time 
of the last Annual Meeting of the 
Federated Missions. 

A somewhat cursory examination of 
the statistical sheets in the “ pocket” 
below the back cover is sufficient to 
convince one that some expert work has 
been done on them. Some of them are 
ornamental as well as useful. As to their 
accuracy, much closer examination and 
comparison than the present writer had 
time to give would be required in order to 


General. 
Make-up 
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express an intelligent judgment, but the 
labors again of our expert. statistician, 
Rev. H. M. Landis, give us. the as- 
surance that the derogatory remarks 
made to the writer by some experi- 
enced missionaries on the statistics of 
last year will be quite out of place with 
reference to those of this year’s issue. 
We note specially that the blank spaces 
for ‘‘no report’’ in this issue are far less 
than those in that of last year. But the 
entire ‘“ pocket’’ deserves a far. closer 
examination and a separate review article 
after such examination. I am sure they 
would reveal, both as to Japan proper 
and as to Korea and Formosa, many 
interesting facts highly useful to know. 
This issue . has. several 
“ special features ” of un- 
usual merit to which we 
would like to call brief attention. 

Though not exactly “unusual,” the 
General Survey of the Editor-in-chief is at 
least as good as usual, giving a succinct 
and yet comprehensive resume of affairs in 
Japan as they transpired during I914. 
Objection may be made that this deals with 
some matters which do not seem to have 
any bearing upon the ‘ Christian Move- 
ment’’ in the Japanese Empire, but while 
strictly speaking this may be true, 
readers of the annual issue, both in and 
outside of Japan, cannot but feel grateful 
for having in such compact and handy 
form a repository of these outstanding 
events and facts, every one of which after 
all does stand more or less closely related 
to the progress of the Kingdom of God 
in this Empire. 

The ‘ Abstract of the address of the 
Chairman of Conference of Federated 
Missions”’ (pp. 30-36) may be an aé- 
stract but is by no means ab-sévact, for it 
deals largely with the most live issues of 
our work as missionaries. The paragraph 
on the “European War” strikes us as 
unusually fine in its conceptions and 
vigorous in its expressions. 

The “Annual Review of Religious 
Literature” (pp. 169-207) is “ beyond 
praise,” and it alone is worth double the 
price of the entire book to any one who 
carefully reads it and senses its significant 
bearing upon the cause of Christ in Japan, 
The review of Professor Muller is a 
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“multum in parvo.” It is far more than 
merely a catalogue of religious publica- 
tions in Japan during the past year, for 
the writer adds many a resume of the 
contents of the books he reviews and 
gives several pertinent hints in regard to 
the manner in which these literary pro- 
ductions may be used. 

The next feature of special interest is 
the chapter on “ Christianity in Industrial 
Enterprises in Japan” (pp. 295-323), a 
symposium compiled by Galen M. Fisher. 
It is not only an “ eye-opener’ to’some: 
of us, perhaps to most of us, but furnishes 
food for a good deal of thought, and 
ought to become a strong incentive to 
paying more earnest attention to this 
branch of needy work in Japan. The 
few splendid examples given of the Gospel 
spirit being introduced into the industrial 
world of Japan are cries in the wilderness 
which should be heeded and made way- 
preparers for the coming of the Lord into 
his own among the working classes, while 
the present sorrowful condition of tens of 
thousands of women arid girls in the 
factories ought to become as a fire in the 
bones of Christ’s followers. . 

The chapter by Miss A. C. Macdonald 
on “The Legal Status of the Japanese 
Wife” (pp. 324-29) will be gratefully 
received as useful information on a sub- 
ject with which the: missionaries on the 
whole are so little acquainted. 

Chapter. V under Korea, a symposium 
on Evangelistic, Educational and Medical 
work in Korea (pp. 439-516) has added 
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considerably to the bulk of the volume, 
but gives a great deal of useful information 
especially for comparison with work done 
here in Japan. For this purpose alone, 
if for no other, it deserves to be closely 
studied,-and the result of such a com- 
parative study ought to make a very 
interesting article for THE: Japan Evan- 
GELIST. 

Do not’ borrow this 
volume from your neigh- 
bor missionary, because 
he needs it himself right along, azd so do 
you, hence buy it at once if you have not 
already done so. 

Having gotten it, do not use it simply 
as a book of reference, but read it 
through, 1 did this, because [ had to,— 
but you do it decause you want to, and 
you will not be sorry for having done 
so when you get through. 

In recommending the book to others, 
do more than Abraham Lincoln did for 
a certain book which he endorsed as 
follows: |“ For those who like this kind 
of a book, I should think this would be 
just the kind of a book they would like.” 
Let your friends and ac juaintances know 
that for fresh, up-to-date, very much alive 
information on the progress of the King- 
dom in the Japanese Empire, this book 
is simply indispensable. As a gift to 
friends in foreign parts, who are interested 
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in mission work in the Far East, it 
would be “par excellence” the thing 
to send. 

A, OLTMANS 
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THE NATIONAL EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 
(II) 


A. Symposium 


By Rev. J. W. SAUNBY, Kanazawa 


To avoid misunderstanding may we 
say that, for the sake of convenience, we 
are using the names Presbyterian, Angli- 
can, Methodist and Baptist to designate 
not Missions but the Japanese churches. 

We are exceedingly thankful for the 
abundance of material that has so prompt- 


ly come to hand; but it makes it, 


impossible to compress it all within the 
bounds of three articles. It has therefore 
been necessary to divide the burden and 
let others take up the work for Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Osaka and Kyoto. We 
begin now with :— 

KOFU, Yamanashi Ken, The work of 
preparation was hampered greatly by the 
insufficient time afforded. Large audi- 
ences composed of people of and above 
the middle class. Addresses good with 
an emphasis on the evangelistic. In- 
fluence of the campaign summed up in, 
“T think that-by this evangelistic move- 
ment many people have been brought to 
realise the necessity of religion in their 
daily lives.” Special meetings were held 
for inguirers, who were also visited. 

ICHIKAWA, Yamanashi Ken: In ad- 
dition to the usual preparation of prayer 
and advertising, lanterns and_ electric 
lighting were made use of to attract 
attention. In the campaign meetings, 
among other classes, school teachers were 
largely in evidence. Addresses were 
excellent, just suited to time and place, but 
the campaign failed in that it was too 
much of a hurricane, leaving those in 
whom interest had been aroused in the 
absolute quiet following the rush, and 
wondering what it all meant. It would 
have been much better if the campaign 
could have been prolonged, beginning 
with addresses of general interest, these 
followed by the strongly evangelistic and 
these still further followed up by the 
work of some one expert in instruction 
and in bringing men to definite decision: 

KUSAKABE, Yamanashi Ken. <A 
self-supporting church in a little village ; 


organised thoroughly for the campaign 
and held” special prayer services for 
several weeks previous, Two meetings 
were held in connection with the campaign, 
one for believers and one for the general 
public. One address was an ordinary 
lecture seasoned with a little religion, 
while all the addresses appealed only to the 
intellect and to the moral consciousness 
of the hearers. Twenty inquirers were 
secured of whom six are awaiting 
baptism. 

“The campaign is like a shower, 
and after it has passed more stillness 
reigns over the landscape than before. 
The campaign is nothing but a demon- 
stration for the benefit of the general 
public, and the most we can expect of it 
is to introduces Christianity and remind 
the people of the necessity of religion.” 

YAMURA, Yamanashi Ken, A little 
town. off the main line of travel with but 
one. church and a mere handful of 
believers. Addresses appealed to the 
intellect, but the whole affair was but one 
gust of wind with no permanent spiritual 
influence on the people. Fifteen added 
to the list of inquirers; some already 
baptised. 

GOTEMBA, Shidzuoka Ken. Cam- 
paign hindered by a terrific typhoon but 
meetings well attended. Meetings began 
with political addresses but were followed 
up by some that were strongly evan- 
gelistic. Asa result we were able to get 
in touch with a goodly number of 
inquirers, but none have been converted. 
The report ends with the following 
summing up :—‘‘In my humble opinion 
the campaign has been both beneficial 
and» injurious. It has been beneficial in 
quickening the faith of believers and in 
promoting fellowship among them; in 
throwing the doors of evangelism wider 
open and in giving to the general public 
a practical demonstration cf the vital 
activity of the Christian propaganda. 
The injurious features may be summed 
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up as, destructive addresses by unsuitable 
speakers; bringing too great a financial 
strain on the local church; creating a 
reaction which has decreased the attenc- 
ance at the regular services,” 

MISHIMA, Shizuoka Ken, One 
church only participating, Meetings well 
attended by the best people in the place. 
Twenty per cent of the audience Christians. 
Addresses fine and well adapted to time 
and place. No attempt made to get in 
touch with inquirers but a few came 
forward of their own accord and are being 
instructed. 

EJIRI, Shizuoka Ken. One church in 
the town; preparatory meetings held for 
a week, The campaign consisted of one 
mecting with one hundred present. Two 
addresses splendidly evangelistic, making 
a deep impression, Got in touch with 
eleven inquirers but as yet none brought 
into fellowship with the church. 

SHIZUOKA. Elaborate preparations ; 
over two hundred yen raised locally. 
The program of meetings was most 
elaborate and was certainly effective in 
reaching all classes of people in the 
community. The audiences were large 
and two-thirds of those in attendance 
were strangers to Christianity. The 
campaign served an excellent purpose in 
bringing Christianity to the notice of the 
general public, many of whom admired 
the intensity of the Christian propaganda 
and realised the need of religion in their 
daily lives, Cards were circulated and 
many inquirers were reached ; these were 
apportioned among the different churches 
where further meetings were held for the 
purpose of conserving results and still 
further spreading the influence of the 
movement. A few were baptised, but 
from the standpoint of numerical gains 
the results were, on the whole, dis- 
appointing. One of the reports concludes 
with the observation that the weakness of 
the campaign is that it is superimposed 
from without and practically ceases when 
the meetings close. 

Another correspondent writes as 
follows :—‘‘ Two special features charac- 
terised the movement here: namely, first, 
the thorough preparations for the meet- 
ings and the manifest presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the meetings themselves, The 
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second feature was the appeal made to 
the students of the city. Our large 
church was frequently crowded ; special 
meetings were held for teachers, workmen, 
women and maidservants; but the great 
meeting of the series was that of the 
students. Eight hundred of them packed 
the church and at the close of the meeting 
nearly three hundred of them signed 
their names expressing thereby _ their 
desire to know about ‘the way.’ ”’ 

HAMAMATSU, Shizuoka Ken. Little 
accomplished beyond a more or less 
forceful presentation of Christianity to the 
general public. Beyond meetings in 
two churches very little was done to get 
in touch with inquirers although a few 
were reached. 

KEGA, Shizuoka Ken. Small town 
with but one little church but it is evidently 
a live wire. The unique thing about their 
preparation was the direct personal work 
campaign inaugurated. The members 
chose several people each to whom they 
promised to speak of Christianity and 
bring to the meetings. All the meetings 
were exceedingly well attended by all 
classes and while the appeal was very 
largely to the intellect, yet the campaign 
was followed up by evangelistic meetings 
in which pastor and people worked ear- 
nestly, and as a result a goodly number of 
inquirers were secured of whom seven 
have been baptised. Ninety per cent ot 
all these inquirers were relatives and 
friends of the members of the church who 
had made use of the opportunity afforded 
by the campaign to accomplish their pur- 
pose. Our correspondent contributes 
the following sagacious conclusion :— 
“It is a great mistake to think that we 
can make converts by Kyodo Dendo only. 
Those who have no knowledge of Christ- 
ianity cannot be expected to become 
converts by hearing only three or four 
addresses. Therefore if we succeed so 
far as to remove prejudices from the 
minds of the people and transform them 
into friends, Kyodo Dendo is a great 
success. To really accomplish the con- 
version of people, the members of the 
church must begin their campaign of 
personal work six months before Ayodo 
Dendo comes their way, and keep 
it up fer three months after it is over, 
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In short, success or failure will depend on 
the way members work.” 

NAGOYA, The campaign in this city 
furnishes a very fine example of com- 
plete: denominational co-operation, The 
churches displayed an unbroken front. 
The advertising done was all that heart 
could wish. Christian workers paraded 
the streets in lantern processions of a 
hundred each and advertised the meetings 
with song and speech. Much street 
preaching- was employed. Announce- 
ments were also made through the news- 
papers and fifty thousand dodgers were 
distributed by automobile and by workers 
on the: streets. Then, too, colored 
posters were displayed in conspicuous 
places to awaken interest and arrest 
attention. Music played an important 
part in all the services. 

The lines of spiritual preparation were 
well worked out. These consisted, 
in addition to an unbroken series of 
prayer-meetings, of preliminary evan- 
gelistic. services held all over the city 
in which the whole. effective Christian 
force of Nagoya took part, and a 
three days meeting for the deepening 
of spiritual life in which the pastors, 
evangelists and missionaries took part. 
These were all most beneficial in promot- 
ing spiritual fellowship among the mem- 
bers of the different denominations. 

Audiences at reception, lecture meeting, 
women’s meeting, and Sunday School rally 
in the park were good, but those of the 
educational and students’ meeting disap- 
pointing, although a great number of 
invitations had been issued, One explana- 
tion of this, coming from a reliable source, 
was. that, ‘‘ Permission. to attend had 
not been given from above.” Buddhist 
opposition was very manifest and annoy- 
ing. It is remarkable, however, that this 
is the only case of overt Buddhist op- 
position so far reported. 

Excerpts from the different reports will 
now serve as windows to look in upon the 
scene. ‘Five speakers only, out of thirty, 
struck a strong note of evangelistic appeal 
and made a deep impression on the hearts 
of the hearers. Three hundred inquirers 
were secured and apportioned among the 
different churches, but it would seem as 
if there had been but few appreciable 


‘of the hearers. 
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results up to date. 

“We felt most keenly the lack of the 
fervent spirit of prayer throughout the 
campaign. The attendance and spirit at 
the different preparatory meetings for 
prayer were very unsatisfactory, and as a 
consequence neither pastors or people 
could work with any great degree of 
spiritual fervor.” ich 

Another writes, ‘‘ Most of the addresses 
given at the mass meetings were intel- 
lectual, although there was one striking 
exception in which the Gospel was 
preached much to the delight and profit 
The addresses given in 
the different churches were, for the most 
part, evangelistic and spiritual. People 
of the present day want to hear Christian- 
ity itself, not about Christianity. : 

“We take it that there are three 
essentials to success in this work:—I. 
Work with persistent courage. At first I 
was doubtful about the success of the 
campaign but when we tried, it proved 
unexpectedly successful and we reaped 
many benefits both direct and indirect. 2. 
Preach the Gospel.’ The people are like 
wandering sheep. They do. not want 
talks on the relation of Christianity to 
society and kindred themes; but what 
they do want to hear is ‘What must 
I do to be saved,’ 3. Don't take a 
compromising — attitude. People are 
already weary of Buddhism because it 
does this and they are laughing at some 
Christians for treading in .the same 
footsteps. If we fight fearlessly people 
will admire our boldness in their hearts 
even if they do persecute us, and they will 
be thereby awakened and saved.” 

A third contributes the following :— 
“ The unity of feeling and effort among 
the denominations in this city is widely 
known. A better background for revival 
in this respect could scarce be found 
anywhere. No one stood aloof from the 
movement because of denominational 
differences. Thankfulness for this. spirit 
appeared again and again. We lacked, 
however, in prayerful preparation, in the 
spirit of trusting God rather than man and 
in the bearing of personal responsibility for 
souls, Some individuals became very deep- 
ly interested, but the churches as a whole 
did not draw as near to God as they 
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should. This appeared as the meetings 
progressed. There was more xesshin 
earnestness than prayer, more shouting 
than praying. 

“The Nagoya Kyodo Dendo campaign. 
did not come into being as a spontaneous 
work of the Nagoya churches and 
Christian workers, but as a work 
arranged for by the Central Committee 
who suddenly appeared in our midst to 
organize the work. ‘This cannot be over- 
looked when estimating the results. The 
dictatorial methods of the Central Com- 
mittee were a serious hindrance to 
our work, and this increased rather than 
otherwise until every member of the 
Flyogi-in expressed himself. as dis- 
couraged and ready to give up the 
effort of carrying on the work. under the 
Central Committee. It three times chang- 
ed its own ‘decisions, necessitated much 
expense that might have been avoided, and 
in the end failed largely to do what it had 
promised. In a word, the Central Com- 
mittee has undertaken an impossible task. 
To manage from Tokyoa work covering 
the country, to dictate largely the meth- 
ods, the speakers and the use of funds, 
and, above all, to adapt the method to 
local conditions of which it has no know- 
ledge is to attempt what no such body 
can do. If the Central Committee would 
content itself with making a few simple 
and equitable rules for the use of the funds 
donated from abroad, suggest good 
methods when asked, and assist in furnish- 
ing speakers only when requested to do 
so, throwing upon the local workers in 
each station the responsibility of the 
movement, much better results would be 
possible. 

“ By decision of the Central Committee, 
the campaign here was practically confined 
to Nagoya, leaving five hundred and seven- 
ty towns and villages of this valley, each 
having from one to thirty five thousand, 
wholly untouched. I believe that had an 
equal amount of effort been expended on 
the surrounding country we should have 
seen very great results.” 

YOKOHAMA. Dr. Dearing reports 
as follows for the campaign in Yokohama : 
1. Very considerable preparation was 
made for the meetings by the churches. 

The variety of meetings held was I think 
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much the same as in most othef cities. 
The theater meeting was the most remark- 
able I have ever seen in Yokohama, with 
an audience of 3700, Three meetings for 
working men were held in manufactories 
or establishments; one in the Fukuin 
printing house, attended by 270. Eight 
meetings were held in schools, five of 
which were in mission schools and the 
others Government schools, the largest 
one being in the First Middle School, 
with 600 students; fifteen hundred 
students were reached in these meetings, 
There were several other special meetings 
with an attendance of about 500, Al- 
together it vas estimated that over 9600 
people were reached, 

The interest was very deep, and beyond 
question thousands were reached who do 
not attend any ordinary meetings of the 
churches, I had occasion to visit the edu- 
cational department soon after, and there 
received the voluntary information from a 
Government official who had attended the 
educationalists’ meeting, that their under- 
standing of the. place and value of 
Christian education had been very greatly 
modified by what they had _ learned. 
Altogether over 200 cards were signed 
by inquirers. 

2, Music was used to a _ consider 
able extent in attracting the people 
and. helping in the services. The chief 
attraction beyond this seemed to lie in 
the character of the men chosen as 
speakers, a 

3. A great many of the addresses to 
which I listened were by no means direct 
evangelistic appeals, but they seemed 
without exception both in the theater meet- 
ing in the and churches, or halls, to be of 
a character to arrest the attention of their 
hearers and to lead then? to a serious con- 
sideration of the importance of Chris- 
tianity as a factor in their lives. I do 
not see how men could listen to such 
addresses without feeling that Christianity 
was essential, not only for Japan at large 
but for themselves. Men were nowhere 
urged to sign inquirers’ cards ; they were 
simply told that if they wished to do so 
the cards were available. Asa result, so 
far as 1 know, all signatures were genuine 
and addresses were correct, while in 
previous meetings in Yokohama, where 
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there has been more or less urging, many 
false addresses and fictitious names have 
been cast in, I think this is most sugges- 
live. 

4. The cards which were signed were 
carefully studied by the Conference of 
Japanese ministers, and divided up as wise- 
ly as possible. A great many were brought 
into church membership. But Iam inclined 
to believe that the follow-up work was the 
weakest part of the Yokohama campaign. 
The preachers complain that they have 
found it very difficult to persuade some 
of these inquirers to come to the regular 
churches, and it has been deplored that 
so soon after the campaign people 
dropped back to the same old place. 

5. Judging from Yokohama only, the 
results procured more than compensate 
for the expenditure of money. To hold 
one such meeting as that held in the 
largest theater of Yokohama, which was 
packed by an audience which showed 
little disposition to change at a time when 
the city was in excitement over the fall of 
tsingtau, marks an interest in religion 
which is, astonishing. There was no 
attraction from outside, but the audiences 
everywhere showed an unusual desire 
to know the real meaning of Christian 
truth. Never have I seen such evidence 
that Christianity has become a _ genuine 
part of Japanese life, as in these meet- 
ings. I was also convinced that a great 
deal of the strength of the movement lies 
in the fact that the Japanese understand 
their own people far better than the most 
earnest foreigner can do, and that large 
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numbers of our experienced Christian 
leaders know how to reach effectively the 
hearts of their hearers, and that their 
judgment may be wisely trusted in the 
conduct of such services, 

The criticism if any, which I would 
offer is more along the line of needed 
training for workers, and definite instruc- 
tion and help in carrying on the meetings 
after the special services have been .com- 
pleted. As I understand it, the aim of 
the Central Campaign is not so much to 
do the work locally in any of these places 
where the campaign is undertaken, as to 
help arouse such an interest as shall enable 


‘the local churches to carry on the move- 


ment afterward and reap results. . This 
being true, pastors and workers need 
more instruction as to how todo a work 
for which they seem in a large degree 
incapable. It is also sadly true that the 
local workers seem to have a very light 


grip upon the community in which they 


live, so that the people who are glad to 
listen to speakers from a distance have 
no interest in local pastors and religious 
teachers. ert ah: 

The financial support which the work 
is receiving is very significant, 
consider that the lines followed in the 
campaign this first year are quite unlike 
those governing campaigns in other parts 
of the world, and that for the most part 
the work has been done by Japanese, we 
must admit that. results have followed 
which ought to give great satisfaction 
and produce profound thanksgiving. 


When we. 


— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


Rev. A. D. BERRY 


Genuine progress: has been made in 
the Christian University movement dur- 
ing the past few months and the final 
success of the movement in the near 
future seems assured. The Promoting 
Committee is no longer marking time but 
getting definite things done. Fresh en- 
couragement and an added impetus have 
been given the work of the Committee 
during the past year by the active interest 
of President Sato of Sapporo and Dr. 
Nitobe. 

-A rapid survey of the progress made 
during the past year will be of great 
interest to the Evanceuisr readers. The 
full Promoting Committee met last Octo- 
ber and an agreement was reached along 
general lines and a Special Committee 
appointed to prepare a Constitution and 
financial estimates. This _ committee 
was at work during the winter and re- 
ported at another meeting of the full 
Committee in May. At that meeting 
a Constitution was unanimously adopted 
and the elaborate financial estimates pre- 
pared by Dr. Sato presented, 

The Special Committee was made the 
permanent Executive Committee and 
ordered to carry the plans into operation. 
The Executive Committee has met twice, 
at its last meeting July 1 enjoying the 
hospitality of Dr. and Mrs. Nitobe. 

Much progress was made at this meet- 
ing. The Committee on Location reported 
several possible sites—each a large tract 
for sale as a whole—and at a cost per ¢sabo 
much lower than had been feared.- An 
additional Promoting Committee made up 
of prominent Japanese leaders in public life 
is being organized to aid in the success 
of the movement. The need is being felt 
also of creating a much greater interest 
on the part of the Japanese Churches. 
There has been much interesting discus- 
sion over the name of the University. 
All the more natural names have been 
taken by other institutions.. The Execu- 


tive Committee tentatively approved for 
submission to the vote of the Promoting 
Committee the name To-A Daigaku-— 
The University of Eastern Asia. The 
financial estimates are being whipped into 
shape for presentation to the Boards, 
An attractive pamphlet, setting forth 
the whole project with the proposed Con- 
stitution and financial estimates, is being 
prepared for submission to the Missions 
and home Boards. 

The question whether the University 
shall- have its own Preparatory Depart- 
ment or not is still a problem. But it is 
a problem that should no longer over- 
shadow. and delay the real University 
movement. If the Government decides to 
abolish the Kote Gakko and attach its 
work to the Chu Gakko, then the Pre- 
paratory work of the Christian University 
will be left to the various Mission Middle 
Schools. If the Government requires a 
private University to include a Preparatory 
Department of its own, then a workable 
though somewhat cumbersome plan has 
been made for such a Preparatory Depart- 
ment in the Christian University. Thus 
this part of the movement waits upon the 
action of the Government. But of course 
it is a comparatively unimportant part of 
the whole movement. 

A resolution was passed at the last 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
expressing its judgement that the Univer- 
sity should begin its work not later than 
April 1917. This is the culmination 
toward which all should work and pray. 

The presence of Dr. Goucher of 
the Edinburgh Continuation Committee 
at the meetings of the Promoting and 
the Executive Committees during the 
past year has been of incalculable 
help in the progress of the move- 
ment. A copy ‘of the proposed con- 
stitution will be sent to anyone sending 
a request for one to the writer of this 
article, 
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PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 


Rev, A. Kf, REISCHAUER, D.D, 


In the January number of this maga- 
zine we reported certain schemes for 
educational reforms suggested by the 
Educational Department and by the 
Government’s Educational Investigation 
Committee. As stated then, there has 
been a wide diversity of opinion among 
the members of this important com- 
mittee, and at times it has seemed as if a 
deadlock had been reached which could 
only be broken by a compromise which 


would suit nobody and which would’ 


throw the educational world into a worse 
muddle than it isin at present. Fortunate- 
ly, however, the sub-committee of this 
Educational Investigation Committee has 
finally come to a decision on the main 
points, and as the sub-committee is com- 
posed of men of considerable weight, it 
seems quite likely that their recommenda- 
tions will carry. These recommenda- 
tions, as made public by the press, are 
as follows : 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MIDDLE 
AND Koro GRADE SCHOOLS 


“1, The present Koto Gakko as pre- 
paratory schools to the Imperial Univer- 
sities shall be abolished and a new type of 
Koto Gakko which offer a higher general 
education shall be established. 

“2, This new type of Koto Gakko 
shall have two departments, viz. (a) 
Kotokwa (Higher Department) and (b) 
Chugakukwa (Middle School Depart- 
ment) ; the former having a three years’ 
course and the latter a four years’ course, 
The. two departments shall constitute a 
whole though in special cases Koto 
Gakko may: have only a Kotokwa, 

“3. The KXotokwa shall have two 
sections, viz., Lunkwa, Arts section and 
Rikwa, Science section. 

“4, Below the Chugakukwa_ there 
may be added a lower course of three 
years ; this course corresponding to the 
fifth and sixth years in the /injo Sho- 
gakko, Primary School. 

“5. A graduate course of one year 
may be added to the Kotokwa. 


“6. The foreign language in the 
Koto Gakko shall be either English, 
German or French; any one of these may 
be taken as the major foreign language 
and either of the remaining two as minor, 

“7, Admission to the Kotokwaas a 
rule shall be limited to those who have 
finished the Chugakukwa, but in addition 
to this the graduates from Chugakko and 
those who show equal attainments: shall 
also be admitted.. Furthermore those 
who have finished the fourth year of the 
(present) Chugakko which have a five 
year’s course shall be admitted to the 
entrance examinations upon recommmenda- 
tion of the respective school principals. 

“8. The graduates of Koto Gakko 
may enter universities established by the 
Central Government (Awanritsu), Local 
Government (Koritsu) or Private Cor- 
poration (Zaidan: Hojin no Shiritsu). 

“9. Koto Gakko may be established 
by the Central Government, Local Gov- 
ernment, or Private Corporations.” 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR UNIVERSITIES 


‘1, The purpose of a university is to 
give specialized education which is im- 
portant for the nation’s welfare, and also 
to enable students to master the most 
profound principles [of truth]. 

“2, The divisions of a_ university 
shall be as follows : ee 
_ (a) College of Law. (b): College of 
Medicine. (c) College of Engineering. 
(d) College of Literature. -(e) College of 
Science. (f) College of Commerce, © 

“3, A university shall ordinarily have 
a College of Law, a College of Medicine, 
a College of Literature, and a College of 
Science, but in special cases universities 
with only one or two colleges shall be 
recognized as real universities, 

“4. The term of study in these col- 
leges shall be at least three years and in 
medical colleges it shall be at least four 
years. 

“co. Graduation from a Koto Gakko, 
or qualifications equivalent, shall be the 
standard of admission to a university. 
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“6, Graduates from special schools, 
Semmon Gakko, whose Standing is high 
may be admitted to a university. 

“7, Universities may be established 
by the Central Government, Local Gov- 
ernment, or Private Corporations. 

“8, Universities established by Private 
Corporations, to be recognized, must have 
adequate property, equipment and financial 
support to maintain the institution. 

‘9g. A university may establish a de- 
partment for special research, Kenkyu- 
kwa. 

“to, Graduates from a_ university 
may pursue studies in the research depart- 
ment. 

“tr, . Auniversity may have a Special 
Course Lekkwa ora Special Department, 
Semmon-bu, attached to it, but it is neces- 
sary to keep these quite distinct from the 
regular course, 

“12. A Semmon-bu attached to a 
university shall be governed by the 
regulations for ordinary special schools, 
Semmon Gakko, unless special regulations 
for it have been provided. 

“13. Regulations for a’ university 
shall be fixed by Imperial Ordinance or 
by regulations prepared by the university 
itself and sanctioned by the Minister of 
Education. 

“t4, A university established by a 
Private Corporation shall appoint its own 
president, but such appointment must have 
the sanction of the Minister of Education.” 

It will be noticed that one important 
point is omitted in the above articles, viz., 
the matter of university degrees. It is 
omitted because the committee has not 
been able to come to an agreement. 
Everybody is agreed that graduates from 
institutions recognized as real universities 
should have degrees the same as now 
received by the graduates from the 
Imperial universities, but the hitch cornes 
on the point as to who is to confer 
them. Some want the degrees to be 
conferred by the Minister of Education, 
others would like to have the universities 
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themselves be given the power to confer 


degrees, and still others would have the 
various Hakasekwai, Doctors’ Societies, 
confer the degrees, or at least have the 
power to nominate the candidates for 
degrees. Not to enter into a discussion 
as to the merits of these three methods, it 
is to be hoped that.a method will be 
devised which will keep the power in 
competent hands so that degrees may 
really stand for something. Whatever 
may be the plan finally adopted, it is very 
encouraging for private ‘schools that their 
graduates shall be in line for recognition 
if the work done by such. schools comes 
up to the required standard. 

It would seem that the sub-committee 
not only investigated the present system 
of schools but also looked into the general 
condition of various schools, especially 
the private schools of a semi-university 
grade, This was done with a view to 
seeing whether any of these schools 
might avail themselves of the proposed 
new regulations for universities and seek 
to secure recognition as real universities. 
According to the committee’s findings 
there are sixty-two higher special schools, 
Semmon Gakko, in Japan. -Of these only 
five are in line for possible recognition, 
and even these would probably have to 
limit their sphere of activity in order to 
bring the work up to the required 
standard, i.e. they might get recognition 
as universities with one or two colleges 
and not as regular universities with at 
least four colleges as defined under B.3. 
above. 

As stated above, this sub committe has 
names of weight on it and so the re- 
commendations should carry with the 
general committee. We earn, however, 
from reports in the press that there-is a 
group of men who would like to see a 
policy adopted even more liberal than this 
and they plan to submit such to the 
meeting of the general committee which is 
to be held in sien 
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THE LOOKOUT 


On Betnc Late to MEETING 


Last week the venerated pastor who 
for twenty years had shepherded The 
Lookout’s church-home passed into 
higher service. His life had been a 
particularly full one. Into every spare 
hour he had crowded some extra task, 
and many a meaty volume had come 
from the pen of his ‘‘leisure’’ moments. 
At the time of his death an uncompleted 
book was on his desk. 

Musing upon the irreparable loss that 
this unfinished task represented, The 
Lookout was lamenting that by no power 
could he have given a month of his 
comparatively unproductive life to extend 
his pastor’s days for the completion of 
that volume! And then ina flash of 
realization and remorse, he became 
aware that, on the contrary, he might 
have robbed the saintly man of all that 
precious, sorely-needed time ! 


* * k 


The Lookout was always active in his 
church. He can say without boasting 
that he has tried to bear his share of the 
work, Yet he now recalls that he could 
hardly ever manage to be entirely prompt 
at meetings. He is aware that repeatedly 
the good pastor used to signal the 
organist to prolong the prelude until he, 
and others like himself, should arrive. In 
a moment of regret, after the loss of his 
beloved leader, he fell to computing these 
little robberies of precious time. It is 
with confessions of chagrin that he makes 
public those heart-searchings. 

Ten minutes late to meeting, fifty-two 
Sundays a year,—the loss reaches a sad 
total equivalent to twenty-two working 
days of eight hours! And then if he 
add the committees and boards and 
special appointments of those years,— 
easily he found the missing month that 
might have completed his friend’s book! 

* * * 

But that is not all. Further thinking 
reminded The Lookout that in those 
meetings there had been an average of 
500 people. Perhaps a hundred of them 
were as careless as The Lookout—for not 


a few good men, who would be indignant 
if their employees came to work ten 
minutes late, and good ladies who would 
be shocked at an equal lateness to dinner, 
still themselves sweep complacently into 
church between the first hymn and the 
second Scripture (so much more sacred 
have become business and home than ‘the 
Church with them!) But counting the 
remaining 400 who have been robbed 
with the pastor of life’s most valuable 
asset, c72e,—the astonishing total loss 
becomes 69,360 hours; or 8,670 days of 
eight working hours; or nearly twenty 
four years of working days! : . 

It was small comfort to teflect that the 
responsibility for this frightful loss could 
be shared with those hundred. tardy 
companions, The Lookout could not 
escape the fear that his influence may 
have helped many .of them to drift into 
their habit of lateness; assuredly it had 
not helped to cure them. At all events, 
the shame of being a party to such a 
theft left him feeling far from self-indulgent 
in his judgment, Neither was it satisfying 
to remember that generally the meetings 
had been already in progress when The 
Lookout arrived, and so not really 
delayed. For in that case something 
more important than time was lost; the 
spirit of the gathering was interrupted ; 
the actual benefits were delayed, if not the 
beginning. The creak of hinges or 
pew-backs or new shoes, or the swish, 
swish, swish down the aisle— causing at- 
tention to wander to such extraneous 
topics as the probable price of my new 
overcoat or what my wife would next 
hoist onto her head,—such distractions 
are more hampering to a meeting than 
having it start late, 


* * * 


If this awakening shall lead him to 
improve his own slackness, and if his 
confession shall help others to see and 
act, The Lookout will feel that perhaps 
the untimely death of his pastor and the 
loss of the unfinished book may not have 
been in vain, 
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Mrs. W. T. JOHNSON 
Pesce ees Rare od 


The Presbyterian Mission (North) has 
sustained a sad loss in the death of Mrs. 
Sadie MacLeod Johnson, After a pro- 
longed and very painful illness she passed 
quietly away on the evening of May 31st. 
During all this period her faith remained 
strong and deep, and the last weeks were 
marked by a beautiful and gentle sub- 
mission to the Divine Will. 

Arriving in Japan thirteen years ago, 
a bright, gay girl, Mrs. Johnson preserved 
her youth and good spirits to a remark- 
able degree in spite of much ill health. 
Her unusual frankness and high sense of 
honor exerted a wholesome influence 
upon those who knew her best and loved 
her most. Genial and sociable, her home 
was always welcoming foreign and Japan- 
ese friends of whom she had many. 
What she was to all these friends in her 
cheerful, helpful way cannot be told. 
Possessing excellent taste and clever in 
many a useful art she eagerly and gladly 
gave all she could in work for others. 
She was above all else a devoted and 
beautiful mother giving her time and 
strength unstintedly to the education and 
care of her four sons. But while she put 
her first duties first she gave a large share 
of her time outside her family for the 
welfare of the poor whom she helped and 
personally visited, besides systematically 
aiding them as President of the Sapporo 
United Christian Charity Society. Truly 
it may be said of her, ‘She hath done 
what she could.” HO .R: 


Mrs. JOHN C. DAVISON 
8 CS ee 


Our June issue contained a notice of 
the death of Mrs, John C. Davison, She 
and Dr. Davison were one of four couples 
who in 1873 came to Japan and founded 
the Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Since that time with short and 
infrequent furloughs ‘she has lived and 
laboured in Japan for her family and 
for an ever expanding circle of others to 


whom she was a true mother. Nearly 
all of her missionary life was spent in 
Kyushu, and there she will be long re- 
membered and her memory tréasured 
because of her never failing motherliness 
to all who were in need. Through all 
these years her home has stood as an 
ideal to the Japanese, both in the scrupu- 
lously thorough administration of all its 
activities and in the wide welcome it has 
held for all who came within its influence. 
There was a freshness and rebound to her 
temperament which gave serenity in the 
midst of trying circumstances and main- 
tained a bracing cheerfulness. She was 
always wanted in a sick room or in a 
home where there was sorrow, and no 
one sent a call in vain. Her youthfulness 
was the wonder and admiration of. her 
Japanese friends, and until her sudden 
death her face was always to the front. 
There is no praise too high for the memory 
of those who in the early days blazed the 
way and laid the foundations not only for 
the extension of the Christian movement 
in the organization of the Church, but 
also for the uplifting of society through 
the influence of the Christian home. 


The Annual Meeting of 


Annual the Japan Mission of the 
Meetings American Board was 

held at Arima May 26- 
31, Iots. The Chairman was Rev. H. 


J. Bennett of Tottori, — 

From first to last there were present in 
all fifty-three adult members, ‘twenty-one 
children, and seven guests, among the latter 
being Miss E. Garretson of A.B C.F.M.’s 
Foochow Mission, Rev. T. Makino, repre- 
senting the Kumiai churches, Rev. S. F. 
Gutelius, pastor of the Kobe Union 
Church, and Rev. E. N. Walne, field 
secretary of the Christian Literature 
Society of Japan. 

From the Kumiai representative came 
an appeal for co operation in publishing a 
small memorial volume containing ‘short 
biographical sketches of Kumiai and 
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missionary leaders who have already 
passed away. 

From pastor Gutelfus came a clear, 
sensible, and eloquent paper on the 
Eschatology and Apocalyptic of Jesus ; 
and speaking for the Literature Society, 
Dr. Walne set forth vividly its rapid 
development of late, and urged the 
Mission to plead with the Home Board 
to increase its contribution to the Society’s 
treasury. 

From 11.30 to 12, daily devotional 
meetings were conducted by several 
leaders, the topic being “ Prayer ”’ and the 


special objects—Mission, Board, Rein- 


forcements, Increased Appropriations, and 
the Japanese Church. A prayer league 
was formed among some members. of the 
mission as a_ result of the impression 
created by these meetings. 

On the morning of Sunday May 3oth, 
Rev. D. W. Learned delivered a unique 
sermon on ‘What is our Message?” 
Rom. IJ, 14). In the afternoon, seventeen 
mission children ranging from four to 
fifteen years of age, rendered an excellent 
program of songs and _ recitations in 
addition to which Miss C, B. DeForest 
of Kobe College gave a _ talk on 
“Growth” which the young folks 
highly appreciated. The ‘play night” 
of the conference—Saturday May 2oth 
saw everybody relax and draw new in- 
spiration from the fun afforded. 

Estimates for 1916 were about the 
same as for 1915, and there was a woeful 
disparity between these and the grant 
‘expected. The missions contribution to 
the Conference of Federated Missions 
was increased from 20 to 30 yen per 
representative, and that to the Literature 
Society was the same as made last year, 
Problems arising out of conditions in the 
Matsuyama Girls’ School, Kobe College 
and the proposed College for Women 
in Tokyo caused long and earnest discus- 
sion. A strong call for reinforcements 
was sent out, and hearty invitations were 
extended to several of the Mission chil- 
dren, to consider the question of life work 
in Japan, 

H..Ps 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Confer- 
ence of the Missionaries of the American 
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Baptist Foreign Mission Society, was 
held as usual at Arima, June 6-10. Of 
the forty-two missionaries on the field 
there were thirty-two present, beside a 
number of missionary children. The 
Conference enjoyed the presence of a 
number of visitors. One of these was 
Dr, J. H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary of 
the A. B. F. M.S. for its mission fields in 
East Asia and in Africa, whom illness 
had detained in Japan, and who had 
sufficiently recovered to attend the Con- 
ference. Dr. Franklin not only parti- 
cipated freely in the business discussions 
but entered heartily into the devotional 
meetings and the social life which are 
such an important part of the Arima 
gatherings. Fe 
Conference Sunday, June 6th, was, 
as usual, filled with good things. At 9 
a.m, in the little church on the banks of 
White Waters, the devotional service, led 
by Mr. Foote, took the form of an old- 
fashioned: Covenant Meeting, such as we 
had been accustomed to in the home 
churches long ago. At 11 o’clock, also 
in the church, Mr. Holtom, preached 
an able and inspiring sermon on_ the 
Christian Epic, or the Adventure of 
Faith, contrasting the Greek Epic of the 
Story of Ulysses with the Hebrew Epic 
of the Story of Abraham. In the after- 
noon, was held a Mission Children’s 
Meeting. Letters to the Conference from 
a number of the Mission children absent 
were read by the Mission children present, 
and special prayer was offered for those 
who are in the home-land, separated from 
their parents. At the evening service Dr. 
Franklin preached an impressive sermon 
on The Terms of Christian Discipleship. 
The business sessions of Conference be- 
gan Monday atg a.m. Prof. C. B, Tenny 
was elected Chairman and Mr, C. H. Ross, 
of Sendai, Secretary. The usual reports 
of committees, and reports on the condi- 
tion of the various institutions, educational 
and, other, conducted by the Mission, 
occupied the larger part of the time. Of 
special subjects that came up for con- 
sideration mention might be made of the 
proposed constitution and by-laws of the 
Christian University in Japan. It was 
voted to approve in general,and to be- 
come one of the co-operating bodies, 


Notes from the Field 


subject to financial adjustment by the 
Home Board. The question of accepting 
from the Home Board a larger share of 
administrative power also received some 
attention, and a tentative plan for utilizing 
such increased power to the best advant- 
age was discussed. From the middle of 
each morning and afternoon session 
an hour was taken for a devotional 
service. 

On Wednesday evening the social enter- 
tainment which is a regular feature of the 
Arima conferences was held. The Arima 
Jubilee Club, the Language School Ex- 
hibition, and the Musical Rehearsal all 
furnished much wholesome fun. 

Gnit, Hy. 


The annual meeting of the Japan Mis- 
sion of the Reformed Church in the U.S. 
was held in Sendai June oth and roth. 
The following actions of public interest 
were taken: 

I. Several recommendations of the 
Conference of Federated Missions were 
adopted, viz.: (a) To grant representa- 
tion to each of the Bible Societies and the 
_ Book and Tract Society without regard 
to the number of representatives on the 
field: (b) To increase the membership- 
fee from 20 yen to 30 yen per representa- 
tive: (c) To request its Board of Foreign 
Missions to have its new missionaries on 
the field in time for the opening of the 
Fall term of the Tokyo Japanese Lan- 
guage “School: (d) To increase the 
contribution to the Christian Literature 
Society from 10 yen to 15 yen per mis- 
sionary, said increase to go into effect in 
1916. 

2. The Mission decided to inform the 
Conference of Federated Missions (or its 
Executive Committee) that it favors a 
revision of the rule of the Christian 
Literature Society governing the publica- 
tion of books so as to require the consent 
of two-thirds or three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the Society’s Executive Committee 
instead of unanimity. 

3. The Board of Foreign Missions 
was requested to appropriate $500 in 
1916 to the Tokyo School for Foreign 
Children, on the understanding that 
similar appropriations in subsequent years 
be made contingent upon the School’s 
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establishing a department for the prepara- 
tion of students for college.—H. K. M. 

The Annual Council Meeting of Cana- 
dian Methodist Missionaries will be held 
in Karuizawa July 14-16. That of the 
Southern Presbyterians will meet Aug. 
17~I9. From July 21 to July 23 there 
will be a conference of the Missionaries 
from the following bodies: Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, 
Canadian Methodist Evangelical, Method- 
ist Protestant. 


During special services at the Doshisha, 
Kyoto, eighty students professed conver- 
sion, of whom sixty-three have joined the 
church, 


The Tenth Workers Conference of the 
Bible Training School, Yokohama, was 
held June 24th to 30th. Rev. E. Kashi- 
wai conducted a course of Bible Study 
ni the Book of Hebrews, and Rev. J. 
Imai in Zechariah ; Addresses were given 
by Revs. H. Kozaki, J. Inanuma, T. 
Kuzuoka, S. Tajima, T. Tominaga and 
others. Problems of Sunday Schiool, 
Personal and Evangelistic Work were 
also discussed. ; 


Commissioner Hugh Whatmore the 
Salvation Army International Travelling 
Commissioner is on a visit to Japan, 
Korea and Java. He arrived in Tokyo 
on 22nd inst. and left for Java on July 
4th, 

His public welcome took place at a 
meeting held in the Y.M.C.A. Hall at 
Kanda, on Friday evening 25th inst. 
when 243 probationary members and 155 
full members were received. It was 
announced that the result of the special 
three months campaign” was 528 pro- 
bationary and 421 full members for the 
whole of Japan. Officers meetings were 
held on Monday 28th inst. and in the 
evening a public meeting was held at the 
Hongo Central Tabernacle, when 29 new 
Officers were commissioned, In connec- 
tion with this eight new openings were ar- 
nounced, three in Osaka, two in Hokkaido, 
one in Yawata, and two in Tokyo. 

Commissioner Mapp has just returned 
from a visit to Dairen in Manchuria 
where he’ has sanctioned a scheme for the 
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building of a Rescue and Children’s 
Home to take the place of the one burned 
down some time ago. 


During the Evangelistic Campaign in 
Nagoya, several of the students of the 
Nagoya Middle School declared their 
acceptance of Christ as their divine Lord 
and Savior. This was the beginning of 
a spiritual wave that in one week brought 
fourteen students rejoicing into the 
Kingdom. 


The Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
in. Formosa and the English Presby- 
terian Mission working in the Centre and 
South have lately come to a. happy 
agreement on the situation of the propos- 
ed Union Theological College—a matter 
that has been discussed for several years. 
At the recent Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of Formosa it was unanimously 
decided to build the College at Taihoku. 


_ The new Preaching Hall of the Japan 
Evangelistic Band in Kobe was opened 
on June 13. It is on the street of 
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theatres and places of amusement, where 
crowds are always passing. 


Two commodious buildings in colonial 
style have been added recently to the 
Joshi Shingakko, so prettily situated in its 
grove of fine old trees at Juso, Osaka. 
The dedication took place in the School 
Chapel June 11th. Many Japanese and 
foreign friends were present stopping 
on their way home from Sokwat and 
Conference. 


The Bible Training School, 212 Bluff, 
Yokohama held its 13th Annual Com- 
mencement on Tuesday June 22nd at 
2.30 p.m. The chapel was prettily 
decorated with firs, bamboo and iris 
purple and white—these being the school 
colors. Many friends from Tokyo and 
Yokohama were present at the exercises 
as well as many of the former graduates 
who had come in from the country and 
distant places to attend not only the 
commencement but the week of special 
meetings, the regular workers Conference 
which has been held for ten consecutive 
years at:this time. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


Conducted by the Field Secretary, Rev. E. N. Walne, D.D. 


I. Review of the Principal Press 


Mr. Hampei Nagao on Church Union.— 

Booklet of 25 pages. 

The movement for Church Union at 
Moji is still attracting a good deal of 
attention and causing considerable anxiety 
among missionaries and church workers 
in various quarters, and there seem to be 
few signs of abatement in the agitation. 
The opposition with which Mr. Nagao 
has been meeting has only served to 
make him more determined and apparent- 
ly more zealous in the cause of union. 

It is doubtless pretty generally known 
by this time that this movement in Moji 
is lead and inspired by Mr. Hampei 
Nagao, head of the Imperial Government 
Railways in Kyushu, a very able and 
zealous Christian and a member of the 
Presbyterian Church (Nihon Kiritsuto 
Kyokwai). The following is a condensed 
and rather free translation of the booklet 
which Mr. Nagao has recently published 
in order as I judge to set forth his views 
to the Christian World at large. But 
though condensed it is believed that the 
following contains substantially all of 
Mr. Nagao’s arguments. 


Cuarter J. - INTRODUCTION 


1. The confidence of Japanese society 
in Christianity and their hope regarding it. 

Some years ago certain government 
officials called a meeting of leading re- 
presentatives of Buddhism, Shinto and 
Christianity. And again year before last 
this was repeated. At these meetings the 
authorities rather found fault with Budd- 
hism and Shinto, but their attitude to- 
ward Christianity was much more com- 
plimentary, and it may be said that the 
purpose of calling the conferences was to 
give Christianity a better standing in the 
country, They at least showed with 
what confidence and expectation the 


Japanese people are looking toward 
Christianity. 
2. The present condition of the 


Church ignores this hope as well as the 
command of God. 

We are compelled to admit that the 
Church is fulfilling this hope in a very 
poor fashion, An example would be the 
inefficiency with which the National Evan- 
gelistic Campaign met the challenge at 
Moji and Shimonoseki last year when the 
door of opportunity was wide open into 
every class of society. We have to admit 
that a stone was given to those who asked 
for bread and a serpent to those who 
asked for a fish. 

3. The motive for Church union. 

Ah, God has done many wonderful 
things in the East to prepare the way for 
His Kingdom, but the churches have not 
performed their duty. It is because of 
this that I feel deeply impressed to plead 
the cause of union. I feel that I must do 
this and I am anxious to do it. 


THE Evin oF a DIvipep 
(Kyokwai bunritsu no hei) 


CHAPTER II, 
CHURCH. 


1. Denominations have no meaning in 
Japan. 

It was argued above that the Church is 
not living up to its opportunites in Japan. 
There is no single cause. for all this, but 
I believe the greatest among the causes is 
the divided state of the Church. Suppose 
that at the Three-Religions-Conferences 
the authorities had demanded from the 
Christians present an explanation of the 
divided state of the Christian forces, would 
they have been able to gave a satisfactory 
explanation? I seriously doubt it. 

In Moji at the present time there are a 
little more than 200 Christians and they 
are divided up among five denominations 
(not to mention the Salvation. Army 
which is there also). But of these about 
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half are members of the Presbyterian 
Church. The other Churches seem to 
be pretty lonesome. In fact, before the 
Evangelistic Campaign it was said that 
some of the churches had only two or 
three persons for an audience and in 
extreme cases there would be only one 
person and that the pastor’s wife. Only 
the Baptist. and Presbyterian Churches 
were self-supporting, and the others were 
entirely dependent upon money from the 
outside. 

As to the distribution of these Church- 
es in Moji, no two of them are more 
than five blocks apart. 
(Baptist and Methodist) are only one 
block apart. If we contrast this with 
the public schools of the city we find 
that Moji has six common schools, and 
each is located with a view to saving steps 
for’ the’ children that attend ; i.e. each in 
the centre of a district. These schools 
are all full and when necessary it is the 
plan to build more schools. Of course 
Churches cannot be managed exactly like 
schools, but since they cannot, shall they 
ignore all considerations of system and 
efficiency? It may be said that Moji has 
a population of 70,000 people and there- 
fore one Church could not begin to cope 
with the situation. Our reply is that one 
could do it as well as the five are doing 
it. For the total church attendance on 
Sunday is about one hundred ;—not 
enough to fill one house. But they say 
we cannot have union because the 
denominations are different, and that is 
all the reason they give. In so doing 
they ignore the apostolic injunction to 
seek for unity in the Spirit. 

2, There is no unity in work. 

The Church is G6d’s army and the first 
essential of an army is unity in action, 
If it is like a crowd of birds it is no 
wonder that it is defeated when it meets 
anenemy. If we then as soldiers of the 
Cross fail thru lack of unity, it is a 
disgrace upon us, but does it not also 
prove us to be disloyal to Christ our 
General? In the business world at the 
present time combination and cooperation 
are the watchwords. Shall we allow the 
sons of this world to be wiser in their 
generation than the children of light? 
He that hath ears to hear let him ‘hera 


And two of them . 
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Christ praying to the Father that they all - 
might be one. 
3. Lack of economy in the Church. 
If we view the churches from the stand- 
point of finance we find most of them 
barely able to maintain an existence. 
They cannot pay their pastors a living 
salary and most of them are dependent 
upon mission boards to. enable them to 
keep up the appearance of being alive. 
Why is it so? It is because the members 
are so few, and because their contributions 
are not what they ought to be. It is 
doubtless true that the gifts of those who 
like the widow can give only two mites 
are more precious in the sight of God 
than the gifts of those who can give large 
sums; but if so, then great care should be 
taken that this money should not be 
wasted. True we cannot always apply 
the same business standards to the Church 
that are applied elsewhere, since we put 
the emphasis on quality while the world 
puts it on quantity, but Jesus instructed 
His disciples in stewardship by using’ 
illustrations from the business world, and 
says men will be judged according to the 
use they have made of the treasures com- 
mitted to them. And he upbraids them, 
for being less wise than the children of 
darkness. tow al 
4. Divisions ate conducive to weak- 
ness in the pulpit. - sites 
It is inevitable that the bad state of 
finatices in the Church should have its influ- 
ence onthe pulpit. I have spoken before 
of what Japanese society expects of Chris- 
tianity. But can the present pulpit satisfy 
this expectation? I have frequently heard 
criticisms of the pulpit, but when we 
remembet” how the churches treat the 
preachers we cannot but sympathize with 
the preachers. For instance, how many 
preachers in Japan to-day receive more’ 
than fifty vex per month? And those 
who receive a hundred yex or more are 
only five in number. So most of them 
do “not receive enough to properly 
provide for their families in ordinary 
times, not to mention times of sickness: 
and other misfortunes. They. are not 
able to buy new books to read, and in 
extreme cases cannot afford even news- 
papers and magazines. This being the’ 
case it is not- reasonable to expect’ 
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authoritative deliverances from the’ pulpit. 
Of course man: does not live by bread 
alone, but if preachers are suffering from 
poverty and cannot refresh their minds 
with the new facts that are constantly 
coming to light their sermons are bound 
to suffer. Why can’t we improve this 
condition? Mainly because of divisions 
in the Church, 

5. Worldly rivalry springs up among 
the churches, 

A sad example of this occurred at Moji 
last year. We had raised money and invit- 
ed able speakers from Kyoto and Osaka, 
and after an enthusiastic effort had won 
morethan 160 enquirers, On the last night 
of the meetings we were just on the point 
of having a big thanksgiving meeting for 
these enquirers when two of the pastors 
in Moji fell to quarreling about a certain 
enquirer. Both wanted him, each for his 
own Church, and so the whole thing was 
spoiled by the row. What would this 
enquirer have thought if he had been 
standing by and heard the quarrel? 
Even the ignorant fishermen on the sea- 
shore seldom quarrel over their catch. 
If this conduct of the preachers is not 
due to the divisions in the Church, to 
what is it due? 

6. A hindrance to evangelism. 

Recently a pastor made a frank con- 
fession to me. He said that if an enquirer 
expressed a preference for his Church he 
took great pains to instruct him, but if 
he expressed a preference for some other 
church, it put a damper on this pastor’s 
enthusiasm and after that he took little 
interest in the salvation of the individual. 
This spirit is the result of sectarianism. 
How does it differ from the proselyting 
spirit of the Pharisees which called down 
upon them the wrath of the Master ? 


Cuaprer Il], Tur Necessiry AND 
Truru oF Cuurcu Union 


I. Sects disappear before the necessity 
and truth of Church Union. (Kyokwai 
godo no hitsuyo narabi ni sono shinri no 
mae ni kyoha nashi). 

Some who admit that divisions are an 
evil, claim that they are necessary. They 
say we must not kill the ox to get rid of his 
dangerous horns, I have carefully consider- 
ed this argument but fail to. be convinced 


for some such reason, 
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by it. The more I have studied it the more 
I have become convinced that truth is on 
the side of union, It is like the question 
of the Pharisees (?) about divorce. Moses 
permitted divorce not because it was the 
ideal thing but because of the hardness 
of men’s hearts. So with divisions in the 
Church, It is not best but has been per- 
mitted because of the hardness of men’s 
hearts. 

2. No reason why local and tempor- 
ary complexion of sects should continue. 

Denominations arose in the West for 
various local and temporary’ reasons. 
But mainly because some strong” indivi- 
duals with very decided convictions along 
some lines and with conspicuous religious 
experience succeeded in getting a follow- 
ing for their particular brand of Chris- 
tianity.. There may have been a good 
reason in every case why such a denomi- 
nation should have risen, and there may 
still be in Western lands a reason ‘why 
these divisions should continue to exist, 
but our, contention is that such reasons 
do not exist in Japan, They arose out 
of provincial circumstances, but the main 
stream of Christianity is not provincial. 

3. Church allegiance of Japanese 
Christians not due to their own selection. 

Those who have made a careful study 
of church polity and creeds and then chose 
this church or that are very few indeed. 
The great majority entered the church 
they did largely by chance; because of 
family connexions or friends, or through 
some chance meeting with a pastor, or 
And this applies 
not merely to laymen, but to pastors as 
well. Not many pastors could give a 
definite answer as to why they are preach- 
ing for one denomination and not for 
another. At least few*of the answers 
would have anything to do with creeds. «So 
then, denominations as they now exist 
have no meaning to the Japanese people. 
Neither does there appear any good 
reason why a spirit of sectarianism should 
be cultivated in Japan. 

4. No foundation for sectarianism in 
the fundamental nature of the Church. 

Where in the character of the Church 
do we find any authority (shinri) for divi- 
stons? The Church is a means for 
establishing the Kingdom of God. Or, it 
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might be called the representative of the 
Kingdom on earth. The Kingdom is not 
many, but one. But the unity Christ 
prayed for was not to be based upon a 
creed. It was character (hinsei jinkaku) 
built upon faith (shinnen). 

5. Creeds, from their very nature 
produce sects. 

Thought and creeds vary with the indivi- 
dual. (Ju-nin, to-iro). So then if creeds are 
made the foundation there will be no end of 
divisions as time goes on. Jesus says “‘ Not 
every one that saith ‘Lord, Lord’ shall 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father.” 
condition for entering the Kingdom is not 
words but works, (Jikko), not creed but 
character. Jesus chose as the type in 
His Kingdom a little child; one who is 
in no way able to interpret a creed. So 
the necessary qualification is not ‘To 
affirm,” but “To be.” (The English 
words are used). 

It is necessary here, to explain more in 
detail my attitude toward creeds. But it 
seems that most of the divisions arise over 
side issues, such as church polity (seiji). 


CHAPTER IV. THE CREED AND POLity 
oF A UNION CHURCH 


1. The spirit of unity takes precedence 
of creeds, 

When you talk about union the first 
thing people ask is about creed and 
polity. Right here is where I differ 
from many people. They would first 
settle questions about creed and polity. 
But I consider the spirit of unity more 
important than these. I believe if all 
would drop their divisions and come 
together in a spirit of unity, the other 
questions could be settled without any 
trouble. But since we are warned by 
Peter (I Pet. 3:15) to be ready to give 
a reason for the faith that is in us I will 
set forth my views a little more in detail. 

2. My view of creeds. 

Peter said to the lame man at the gate, 
“ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have I give to thee: In the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth rise up and walk.” (Acts 3). 
So would we be. We would simply 
have the name of Jesus with His spirit 
and His authority. The name of Christ 
is greater than a religion built on creed 


Then the _ 
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and opinion. A blind man who came in 
contact with Jesus said later, “ One thing 
I know I was blind now I see.” This 
was a simple confession of faith but it is 
really the foundation of all confessions. 
If we have transformed character to start 
with we can produce a good creed and 
good church polity, but we have no faith 
in the magical power of creeds and polity 
to transform sinful lives. What we want 
is the character of Christ in us and then 
we can look after the matter of creeds. 

Bh wAG Creed) 

If we love the Lord with all our 
heart, soul and mind, and our neighbor 
as ourselves, we need have no mis- 
givings about the kind of creed that 
will be held. But if a statement of our 
beliefs is insisted upon I have no objection 
to offering a few articles which in the 
main will state the beliefs of those who 
without regard to denominational affilia- 
tions agree on the fundamental things. 

(1). We Believe in God the Heavenly 
Father. 

(II). We Believe in the Saviour Jesus 
Christ the Son of Cod. 

(III). We Experience Transformation 
and leading by the Holy Spirit. 

(IV). We make the Bible the Heavenly 
Rule of our Faith and Practice. 

(V). Through the life, death, and 
Resurrection of Christ we understand the 
real meaning of Life, and being saved by 
his Sacrifice we believe that we shall 
perfect the life of Faith, Love, and hope 
and enter into Eternal Life. 

4. The difference between creeds and 
theological thought. 

We realize that these points which we 
have mentioned have been the ground for 
many a quarrel, among theologians, and 
that either directly or indirectly they have 
been the cause of the divisions in the 
Church. And we want to make it clear that 
while theology is theory, religion is life ; 
that while dogma is man-made, facts are 
made by God; and understanding the differ- 
ence in sphere of theology and religion, of 
fact and dogma, we would free the Church 
from squabbles and build it on Christ the 
rock. This is our purpose. In other 
words, theologians may have wrangles 
about theories of the atonement, but what 
we are interested in is: the cross of Christ 
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that is able to bring relief to sin-burdened 
souls. Thisis fact nottheory. Our stand- 
ard of judgment is spiritual experience 
and spiritual commonsense. 

5. The development ofa union church. 

It would be splendid indeed if we could 
bring together the strong points of all the 
churches and make them the qualities of 
our church. But even better than that is 
to be able to walk with God and enjoy 
the fellowship of His love, 

6. The work of a union church. 

We want our church to be evangelistic 
in the fullest sense of the word. Of course 
we are in favor of union because we believe 
in the truth of it, but also because we want 
great evangelistic activity. In this it must 
be a model to other churches. I have 
already shown that divisions are a hind- 
rance to evangelism. Conviction is the 
life of a church as of an individual, but for 
conviction really to count it must be doing 
things with faith, hope and love. 

The way to forma union church, 
A talk with Dr. Mathews. 

On the train recently I happened to fall 
in with Dr. Mathews who was in Japan at 
that time. I talked to him about the move- 
ment for union in Moji and he seemed de- 
lighted with the idea. He mentioned a 
union in Chicago of representatives from 
six denominations organized to work on be- 
half of Japan. But he said that perhaps no 
case of union in America would serve as a 
model for a union in Japan. Still he 
believed that if the brothers and sisters of 
the five churches in Moji would bring 
together the things that are best in the 
polity of all the churches there, get the 
advice of Christians of experience, and be 
united in prayer for guidance, they would 
be able to achieve a satisfactory organi- 
zation and plan of work. 


CHAPTER V. THE POSSIBILITY OF 
Cuurcu Union. 


1. Church union not an impossibility. 

Our Christian leaders argue that union 
is not necessary, and that it cannot be 
accomplished. They say many attempts 
of the kind have been made in Japan and 
that, with the exception of the case of the 
three Methodist bodies, all have failed. 
Their attitude in this matter is regrettable. 
No doubt union is hard to attain. Some 
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mention the Sapporo church and claim 
that sucha movement only adds one more 
to the number of the denominations. We 
contend that the fact that union is difficult 
is an argument for it rather than against it. 
They simply draw on their imaginations 
when they say it is impossible. 

2, A Christian’s actions not controlled 
by “can” and “cannot.” A question 
for my opponents. 

The question I should like to ask is whe- 
ther we should settle these questions on the 
basis of “Can” and ‘‘ Cannot,” or whether 
we should strive to find out what the will 
of God is, whether it is union or divisions. 
We demand that our opponents prove 
from the Bible that it is impossible. It is 
not a question of “Can” and “ Cannot” 
for things that are imposible in one 
generation ate often accomplished in the 
next. So then it resolves itself into a 
question of hard and easy. And Chris- 
tians should not be controlled by such 
considerations, but should seek to know 
what the will of God is. 

3. The question of union already 
more than half solved. 

But as for the Christians of Moji they 
have already got past these considerations 
and not only are convinced that union 
can be, but are eagerly awaiting the 
realization of their hopes. 

4. Our leaders hold the key. The 
mother-in-law question. 

When I was in Tokyo recently I received 
some advice from an experienced pastor. 
He said the Moji union question was like 
the question of marriage between a young 
man anda young woman! The young 
couple had become attached to each other 
and decided to marry. And so great was 
their love for each ‘other that they forgot 
all about family considerations. (sic !) 
The parents on the other hand because of 
their long and bitter experience knew 
plenty of reasons why the young people 
should not marry. 

In reply to this I said that if the young 
couple understood each other and loved 
each other and wanted to marry and take 
the chances on being happy why should the 
old people try to discourage them and ham- 
per them with a tale of their own domestic 
infelicities. Should not the old people leave 
them alone and bid them godspeed ? 
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Take a bride in an old saniurai family. 
She leaves her own roof and goes to that 
of her husband. She has a mother-in-law 
and her husband’s other relatives to get 
along with. She has to learn to adapt 
herself to their ways. While she is in 
this trying position suppose her own 
father and mother are standing by ready 
to find fault and to encourage her to rebel. 
Is it likely that in such a case the marriage 
would prove successful? It is just so in 
the case of the union at Moji. We wish 
the parents would cease meddling and let 
the young folks work out their destiny. 
Still better, we wish they would not only 
withdraw from Moji, but that they would 
help us in whatever ways they can to 
make a success of this movement: 


Cwarrer VI. CONCLUSION, 


1, A plan which appears rash to 
men, and a result forseen of God. 

The question of church union is a diffi- 
cult problem. And I who have no learning, 
no ability in Church History or Theology 
have undertaken to solve it. This looks 
like a bit of rashness. But I am quite 
willing to bear the reproach of being 
rash. In the Bible there are many ex- 
amples of apparently rash things being 
undertaken. | 

2. We face a difficult problem with 
the resolution and faith of David. Take 
the case of David and Goliath. What 
could be more rash than for inexperienced 
little David to go forth to meet the giant 
who was also a trained warrior? Saul 
thought he could help David out by 
lending him his armor and arms. | But 
David knew that wouldn’t work. He 
simply took his little sling which he knew 
how to use, and five smooth pebbles from 
the brook, and soon had the giant laid 
low. He went forth in the name of 
Jehovah of Hosts. We would go forth 
with this same spirit and with only the 
prayer “ God help us.” With this prayer 
we can go with the consciousness of the 
strength of millions of armor-clad soldiers. 
And we simply want the comfort of a 
clear conscience. 

Reviews of this pamphlet have appeared 
in late numbers of the Azrisutokyo Sekai 
(Congregational) and the Aikugo Zasshi 
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(Unitarian). In both cases the tone of 
the reviews was of enthusiastic approval. 
The whole front page of the Avrisutokyo 
Sekai was given to the article and the 
writer says that Mr. Nagao has said just 
what he has long desired to say. 

Mr. Nagao has recently contributed 
several articles to the /ukuoka Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun (Fukuoka Daily) on the 
same subject. But his argument there is 
about the same as in this pamphlet. His 
articles there seem to have been called 
out by a brief paragraph in the same 
paper which announced that. the move- 
ment for union in Moji had failed. 

G., W. Bounpin, 


The Next Problem. In the June num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Bummei no Hyoron,” The 
Rev. Shirai Inroku expresses great satis- 
faction at the success of the evangelistic 
campaign, and at the general quickening 
of evangelistic fervor in the Christian 
movement, which seemed for some years 
to be almost stagnant. He then goes on 
to ask what problem should hencefor- 
ward especially claim our attention, and 
answers his own question by saying 
that the most pressing duty is now the 
upbuilding of the church, just as the 
inspired apostles followed up the revival 
of Pentecost and conserved its results by 
uniting the believers in an organized 
community. 

The writer has no word of criticism 
for Tent Work, Newspaper Evangelism, 
Street Preaching, Automobile Work, etc. 
He is glad to see all these methods em- 
ployed in the most active manner, and 
yet he thinks that there lurks in them a 
real danger to the church life; which 
must be guarded against. He says, in 
part. » hae 

“Jt is an inspiring thing to assemble in 
a tent meeting with a thousand people. 
It sets in motion the forces known as 
“group psychology,” and men see visions 
of.great things. But when the believers 
go the next Sunday, each to his own 
little church, the atmosphere seems quite 
different. The tension is relaxed. To 
the preacher, also, the theatre and the — 
tent are apt to seem better worth while 


than his church, and he feels confined 


within a narrow sphere when ministering 
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to the believers. With all the unques- 
tioned value of active evangelistic work, 
it would be a great mistake if the evan- 
gelistic tent should come to be preferred 
to the church. 

“ Evangelistic work is important, but 
to edify the church is more important. It 
is a great thing to lead men to repentance, 
but to build them up in the faith is 
greater. The evangelistic tent is like one 
of those little sheds which carpenters and 
masons build in which they square timber 
and chip stone, but the church is the 
edifice for which this material is prepared. 

«Some may ridicule this idea as behind 
the times. Not long ago some one spoke 
of the church as ‘ Vanity Fair.’ To such 
persons doctrine, organization and public 
worship are not essential to Christianity. 
They think it sufficient if there is an 
attitude of sonship towards God. Some 
even say: ‘In all ages the true church 
has been cast out by the existing ecclesia- 
stical organization, There is also a 
tendency to imagine that the mission 
of Christianity may be better realized 
through other agencies, outside of the 
church. 

“In general, Protestants lay less em- 
phasis upon the church than Roman 
Catholics, but recently the trend is to- 
wards paying a good deal of attention to 
the church. It is an age of organization, 
in which there is even danger that the 
value of the individual should be lost 
sight of. In such an age, to undervalue 
organization in the realm of faith and 
to insist upon an isolated individualism 
is really the attitude that is behind the 
times. How much the more is this clear 
when we remember that .Christ said; 
‘Upon this rock will I build my church.’ 
We do not say that the present state of 
the church is ideal. No doubt there are 
many defects and there is much corrup- 
tion, but the fundamental significance 
and. mission of this organization are not 
subject to change from age to age. To 
some extent it may be necessary to break 
down and repair the form of the church, 
or even to re-build,: but what must never 
be forgotten is that all believers are 
builders of the church. 

“ Jefferson, in his book ; ‘ The Building 
of the Church,’ points out clearly the 
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immense difference between an audience 
andachurch, ‘It is to be deplored that 
we so often undertake to determine the 
rank of a church by the number of names 
on the roll, or judge a preacher according 
to the number of people who gather to 
hear him. Hence there arises a tempta- 
tion for superficial people to work for an 
audience rather than for the church. It 
will not do to make the audience the 
object of our work. An audience is an 
assemblage of people unrelated to one 
another, brought together by some tem- 
porary attraction, an accidental union of . 
elements that will fall apart as soon as 
anything happens. An audience is a 
crowd, a church is a family. In an 
audience people meet each other, in a 
church they exercise fellowship. An 
audience is an assembly, a church is an 
organization. An audience is a heap of 
stones, the church is the temple of God. 
The preacher is sent, not that he may 
gather an audience, but that he may 
build up the church, Provided only he 
has plenty of natural ability, a coarse, 
ambitious, worldly man can gather an 
audience. Only one of the Lord’s dis- 
ciples can build up thé church.’ 

“Ts there not this danger at present in 
our country? Of course, an audience 
means influence. If a man can not even 
get an audience, it is doubtful whether he 
will be able to build up a strong church, 
but the casé should be clearly understood, 
In all our endeavors, the central point 
must be the up-building of the church.” 

A, PIETERS. 


The Japanese Buddhist Propaganda in 
China. —The Buddhist press for June had 
a good deal to say about Japan’s demand. 
on China for a free hand in that land for 
Buddhists. The Siz Bukkyo in parti- 
cular devotes much space to the subject. 
It reports the following resolution 
adopted at a Buddhist mass-meeting in 
Hibiya Park : 

‘“To maintain the perpetual peace of 
the Far East and to realize the spirit of 
humanity and love is the long cherished 
purpose of Japan. The only way to 
accomplish this is by mingling and 
harmonizing the thought-life of Japanese 
and Chinese, and thus advancing the 
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spirit of friendliness. This can only be 
thoroughly realized through the spiritual 
intercourse which Buddhism, the common 
religion of the two, offers, as is manifest 
by the past relations of the two nations. 
A second way to realize it is to have 
China listen to and depend upon Japan as 
its leader. But while the right of 
religious propoganda, which is the great 
foundation of peace and humanity, has 
long been accorded to the Christians of 
Europe and America, it is still denied to 
Japan. Nothing is a greater disgrace to 

_Japan. Hence we Buddhists expect to 
push our proposal to China and eagerly 
desire a clear-cut solution of this problem 
of religious propaganda,” 

A strong committee of fifteen was 
appointed to carry out this resolution and 
one division called on the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Foreign affairs, and 
the other division presented the matter at 
the various headquarters of the leading 
Buddhist sects. 

In an article by Shimaji Daito on “Why 
Buddhism should be propagated’ we are 
told that Chinese Buddhism needs to be 
reformed. It is too individualistic and 
there is no real fellowship among Chinese 
Buddhists. Their priests are ignorant 
and their teachings are corrupt and filled 
with superstitions and inconsistencies. 
The monks are no real factor in Chinese 
life, but have cut themselves off from the 
outside world. They are usually very 
ignorant and some monasteries are really 
dens of gamblers. Buddhism in China 
has few and poor schools, and for many 
years. has really not produced a single 
great leader, such as Japan has had in 
Kobo Daishi, Jikaku Daishi, Honen, 
Shinran and Nichiren. 

The same magazine has also a short 
article by Sawayanagi Seitaro, formerly 
President of Kyoto Imperial University, 
on The Right of Propaganda in China 
and the Practical Power of Buddhists. 
He says in substance that this question as 
to the rights of Japanese to propagate 
Buddhism in China was first raised by the 
Foreign Office and not by the Buddhists. 
If the Japanese government demands the 
right of religious propaganda in China it 
might do so with good grace for Japanese 
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Christians rather than Buddhists, for 
Christianity has suffered and_ sacrificed 
much for the right of propaganda, and 
the receiving of this right is the fruit of 
Christian sacrifice. But Buddhists have 
never sacrificed themselves for the Chinese 
as Christian missionaries have, and so it is 
unreasonable for them to expect to 
secure this right solely through the 
efforts of the Government while they 
themselves stand by with their hands in 
pockets. Even if the right were granted 
it is doubtful whether the Buddhists could 
avail themselves of it, for they have not 
sufficient vitality. Foreign missionary 
work is no easy task. We can easily 
realize what it means when we see the 
work of foreign (Christian) missionaries 
in Japan, There are two things essential 
to make it a success; one is missionaries, 
men with zeal and a spirit of long-suffer- 
ing; the other is financial and other 
support from the home-land. Western 
Christianity has both; Buddhism lacks 
these thus far. The daring missionary is 
wanting. Money, Buddhism has, but it 
is not well managed, Let Japanese Bud- 
dhists reform internally before they take 
up this external work. 

The Vorodzu Choho, though not tech- 
nically a Buddhist organ, also has some- 
thing to say on the subject. It points 
out that there are misunderstandings on 
both sides. While the object and means 
of obtaining the right of religious propa- 
ganda must be spiritual at bottom, it can 
not be denied that some Buddhists are 
actuated by political and material con- 
siderations. China has long since sus- 
pected the underlying motive, and from 
her experience with Japanese Buddhists 
in the south, has a right to be suspicious. 
Many Chinese officials fear that if the 
right of propaganda were granted, Japan- 
ese would, under the guise of religion, 
really sow the seeds of sedition among the 
Chinese, and Buddhist missionaries would 
become simply the forerunners of a Japan- 
ese invasion. The best way, the writer 
thinks, is to propagate Japanese Buddhism 
in China by means of the printed page, 
as Japin has many sacred scriptures not 
found in China. 

A. K. REISCHAUER. 
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BOOK RBVIBWS 


The Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam 
—Studies by Missionaries to Moslems. Published by 
Humphrey Milford, London, on behalf of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the World Missionary Con- 
ference. 3 

The book contains six studies on the relation of 
Christianity to Islam by prominent missionaries in 
Moslem lands with an introduction by the Rey. S. M. 
Zwemer, D. D. anda concluding study by Professor 
Duncan B. Macdonald, D. D. of Hartford Theological 
Seminary. ‘These studies appeared first in the Inter- 
national Review of Missions and they have been 
reprinted in book form to make them more accessible 
to a wider circle of students. ‘The book as a whole is 
a real contribution to the study of Comparative 
Religions as it contains the mature thought of men 
who have been in vital contact with Islam. It is not 
only a contribution to the Science of Comparative 
Religions, but also to the az¢ of massions, for it gives 
the reader both a sympathetic understanding of Islam 
as a working religion and suggests how best to bring 
the vital forces of Christianity to bear upon the lives 
of the people in the Moslem world. The Inter- 
national Review of Mission is to be congratulated for 
initiating this deeper study of one of the great world 
religions by men who know these religions at first 
hand, and it is gratifying that similar studies are 
being made of other religions. Missionaries in Japan 
would especially welcome a careful study of the 
Buddhist world and the relation of Christianity to the 
vital forces in Buddhism. 

ISVS ARG 


The Work of Christ—Some things are valuable 
inversely in proportion to their size. That is true of 
a little book under the title, ‘“¢ The Work of Christ.” 
It bears the imprint of “ The Christian Literature 
Society of Japan,” and is for sale by the “ Kyobun- 
kwan,” Tokyo and Karuizawa. It is a short, crisp 
restatement of both rational and Biblical aspects of 
the Christian doctrine of the atonement by Professor 
J. T. Ward, D. D. It is characterized by clear think- 
ing, concise expression and _ positive, sensible 
conclusions. Its view of Christ’s work as a manifes- 
tation of God’s righteous love making the forgiveness 
of penitent men safe for the universe should help 
students of the Bible to a better understanding of the 
work of Christ. 


The Missionary Obligation in the Light of 
the Changes in Modern Thought,—A. E. 
Garvie. lodder and Stoughton. 1 yen. 


Dr. Garvie seems to grow in value as a theological 
writer to our modern age every year. With his mind 
open to every modern current of thought and feeling 
and ideal and with sympathetic comprehension of the 
spirit of the age he holds tenaciously and with 
increasing consistency to those fundamental facts and 
truths that lie close to the heart of the Christian 
faith. This new book is an extraordinarily fine 
presentation of the truth so near to the heart of most of 
the readers of Tuk EvANcrELisr. It is a book which 
eyery missionary will read with great delight and 


great profit. And it is a book which should be 
translated in the apologetic of the Christian religion 
to non-Christian people. The author endeayors “ to 
show that none of the changes in contemporary 
thought justify any indifference to-or abandonment 
of the Foreign Mission enterprise.” The following 
may serve as a fair sample of the book: “The 
Christian counterpart to this modern ideal (anti- 
cipated in relation to the Church by Paul) is the 
Kingdom of God as the world-wide sovereignty 
of the truth and grace of God. The individualism 
of the older evangelicalism is yielding today to a 
universalism which recognises that the salvation of 
all is necessary {o the completion of the salvation 
of each. The Christendom of today, in as far 
as it has apprehended and appropriated this con- 
ception, realizes that, apart from the conversion of 
the whole world, it cannot itself be made perfect. 
The life of an organism is affected adversely or 
favorably by its environment; and a Christendom 
surrounded by paganism or heathenism cannot 
become fully Christian. To maintain life in fellow- 
ship with Christ, His world-wide purpose must be 
ours ; to realize the fulness of that life in a Christian 
society that purpose must find its world-wide fulfil- 
ment.” 


The Cross in Japan.— Fred Eugene Hagin pp. 
360: Revell =¥ 3.00. 


Mr. Hagin has written with the home constituency 
in mind and has not taken for granted many of the 
simpler but more fundamental and common things 
that are often overlooked through their oyer- 
familiarty to persons living in Japan. Under the 
four parts.—The Field, The Missionary, The King- 
dom, The Opporiunity,—there are grouped some 
twenty-five short chapters dealing with everything 
relating {o Japan and the life and work of the 
missionary. 

An immense amount of industry has gone into the 
bcok, as its many quotations and encyclopaedic range 
indicate. The style is very readable and frequently 
has real distinction. A good deal of space is devot- 
ed to the history and the present facts of christian 
work in this country. These are well up-to-date and 
appear to be reliable. ‘he illustrations are fairly 
copious, and will no doubt add to the general 
popularity of the work. Those who wish to interest 
heme readers in missionary work in Japan will find 
Mr. Hagin’s book a useful accessory, 

The Great Evil.—Diana Agabeg Apcar pp. 114 

*¥ 1.00, All book sellers in Japan. 

The “Great Evil” is an arraignment of the 
Powers for the crime of Armenia, and an exposition 
of the causes and motives of the present war. Mrs. 
Apcar’s books are never ambiguous. They burn 
with a passionate devotion for her wronged people. 
Her latest book is by far the strongest of them all as 
she relates the disposition of Armenia at the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878 to the present world situation as 
i's direct cause. Imperialism is the Great Evil, and ~ 
for this sin the Judgment of God has fallen upon the 
great nations of the earth, 
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PERSONALS 


The Misses Bigelow of the Presbyterian Mission, 
leave for furlough in the latter part of June. Mrs. 
Curtis has been appointed to take Miss Bigelow’s 
work in her absence, and at the next mission meeting 
some other will be appointed to Miss Florence 
Bigelow’s work. The Rev. F. S. Curtis will do his 
evangelistic work in Korea with Shimonoseki as 
headquarters instead of Taiden. 

Miss A. McLeod and Miss E. G, Tweedie of the 
Canadian Methodist Mission sailed on furlough June 
26th. 

Rey. J. C. Davison of Kumamoto also sailed on 
June 26 for America to be absent till October. 

Miss Lavinia Mead, Principal of the Baptist Bib'e 
Women’s Training School, Osaka left on furlough by 
the Manchuria July 4th. She took with her Janet 
and Frank, children of Mr. and Mrs. Steadman, 
Morioka. 


Miss Susan A. Pratt, of the Woman’s Union Mis- 


sion Yokohama also sailed by the Alanchuria for a 
year’s furlough. 

Miss Elinor Pedley, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Pedley, Maebashi, sailed for Canada on the S.S, China 
June 26th. 

Miss S. Searle President of Kobe College who was 
recently injured by a fall from a kuruma, also sailed 
by the Chiza. She hopes to return before the end of 
the year. 

Mr. and Mrs, George Gleason of Osaka sail by the 
Nippon Maru July 20. Mrs. Gleason and children 
will spend one year in Germantown Pa. Mr. Gleason 
will return. in September after visiting the Panama 
Exposition and also some of the .Y. M. C. A’s along 
the coast. 

Mr. Paget Wilkes of the Japan Evangelistic Band 
sailed for England June 25th. Mrs. Wilkes and 
Hamilton have been there for some time. 

Rey. George and Mrs. Wallace of the American 
Episcopal Church returned June 2nd from regular 
furlough and Mr. Wallace has again taken up his 
duties in the Cathedral and in St. Paul’s College, 
Tsukiji, Tokyo. Mrs. Wallace entered St. Luke's 
Hospital for an operation June 30th. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bliss of Tokyo sailed for Shanghai 
June 12. Dr. Bliss takes up his new duties in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Anking, District of Wuhu. 

Major Tindale, Financial Secretary of the Salvation 
Army is being transferred to Australia and leaves 
with. bis family the last of July. 

Rey. W. A. Davis who left for furlough June 1g is 
succeeded as Treasurer of the Student’s Christian 
Literature Supply Society by Rev. B. F. Shively 
N ashinokicho, Kyoto. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Burgess of the Peking Y. M.” 
C. A, are visiting friends in Japan on their way to 
America on furlough. 

Friends of Bishop Foss will be interested to learn 
that his son, a Captain in the Bedford Regiment has 
been awarded the Distinguished Order Service for 
gallant conduct on the field. 

Oliver, one of the twin sons of Bishop Fyson late 
of Hokkaido was killed at Ypres while fighting with 
a Canadian Regiment. 

Miss Winifred Dora Harris was united in marriage 
to Rey. HI. C. Spackman of Ikebukuro, Tokyo at 
Kobe June 24th. 

Miss Faith J. Bishop was married in America, May 
2nd to Mr. Tyler Bryan. ‘Their address is 650 E. 
13th. St. Indianapolis. 

Mr. Paul Rowland will visit the Exposition this 
summer. ; 
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We understand that the Rev. Wm. Campbell of 
Tainan, (E. P. Mission) who has spent forty-three 
years in Formosa and is the author of several books 
dealing with that country is to receive the honorary 
degree of D. D. from Toronto University at the 
opening of the new Knox College buildings in the 
autumn. 

The trustees of the Union Baptist Seminary, Tokyo, 
have requested the A. B. F. M.S. to designate Rey. 
D. C. Holtom to a place on the faculty of the Semi- 
nary. In order to relieve Mr. Holtom of his work 
at Duncan Academy, they have asked the Board at 
Boston to approve the return of Mr. Gressitt from 
furlough that he may take up his work in the Aca- 
demy at the beginning of the fall term. t 

Miss Bessie Craig of Montreal, Canada, who has 
been visiting her sister Miss M. Craig of Tokyo and 
also teaching during the past year in the Toyo 
Kiwa Jo Gakko, Azabu, will return home Tuly 17. 

Dr. H. H. Coates and Rey. C. Bishop of Aoyama 
Gakuin also sail July 17 the former to spend the 
summer with his family in Vancouver and the latter 
on a brief furlough in the United States, 


aS 


Deaths 


The aged mother of Miss Weidner of Sendai died 
at the home of her daughter Mrs. D. M. Christman 
Tiffin O., U.S.A. this spring. 

Barbara the sixteen months old child of Rey. and 
Mrs. A. .P. Hassell of Takamatsu died on April 30th. 

Rey. T. Kawakatsu who as translator, teacher and 
pastor has had a leading part in the work of both the 
Baptist missions in Japan for nearly forty eet died 
at Kumamoto June roth. 
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EDITORIALS 


Adequate Missionary jp. The financing of the scheme has been 
Headquarters in America undertaken by the Rockefeller Foundation 

A notable forward step in the mis- to the extent of $50,000 year for first five 
sionary enterprise has been taken by the years, provided that. an additional sum 
Conference of Foreign Mission Boards in of not less than $20,000 be raised from 
Canada and. the United States. It is other sources; the Foundation has agreed 
nothing less than the provision of spaci- further to make appropriations diminish- 
ous permanent quarters in New York to ing from $45,000 to $25,000 during the 
serve as the headquarters for missionary second five years, on condition that the 


research and conference. balance of the $70,000 be secured from 
The plan has been put into operation other sources. 
so quietly that it has not aroused half The nineteenth floor of the Madison 


the notice it deserves. Inthe first place, Avenue Building, New York City, has 
it will provide ample quarters for what been leased and is already in use. 
will probably become the most valuable Dr, Frank K. Sanders, formerly of Yale 
missionary research library in the world. University, has been secured to act as 
It will also accommodate the increasingly director of the Board of Missionary 
important sub-committees of the united Preparation, one of the most extensive 
mission boards themselves, such as the of the cooperative activities of the boards, 
Committee of Reference and Counsel, and The library is in charge of Rev. Chas. 
the Home Base Committee; and the H. Fahs, editor of the Missionary Atlas 
American sections of the special com- of the World, assisted by a trained 
mittees of the Edinburgh Continuation librarian. 

Committee such as Education, Christian We have recorded this action of the 
Literature, Survey and Occupation, and mission boards of North America not — 
the far-reaching Board of Missionary only because of its vital bearing upon 
Preparation. The Student Volunteer missionary enterprises in general, but also 
Movement, as the recruiting agent for all because we hope it may give an impetus 
the boards, will for the first time have its to some corresponding step in Japan. 
own permanent quarters in immediate Has not the time come when the 
touch with the bodies whom it serves, activities of the various interdenomi- 
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national union enterprises in Japan should 
be facilitated and made more effective by 
the creation of a similar administrative 
headquarters? To be sure, the agencies 
to be served in Japan cannot compare in 
size or complexity with the agencies 
served in New York, but nevertheless 
their efficiency would be greatly enhanced 
by closer coordination. To name some 
of the most important, there are the 
Japanese Church Federation ; the Federat- 
ed Missions, the Sunday School Union ; 
the Christian Endeavor Society; the na- 
tional Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations ; 
gelist ; The Christian Literature Society ; 
The Christian Movement in the Japanese 
Empire, and the Japan Continuation 
Committee. We commend this to the 
serious consideration of all Christian 
leaders interested in Japan. 


Friendship—Profes- 
sional and Real 

A continental student once said to the 
writer: ‘ You Anglo-Saxons seem to 
make friends more quickly than we do 
and to hold them less firmly, With us, 
friendship is a sacrament.” In English 
poetry it isa sacrament, too; butis it in 
the prose of our every-day life ? 

It is illuminating to consider the 
references of our Lord Jesus to friend- 
ship. One is struck by their rarity; but 
they are ample to reveal the lofty mean- 
ing he put into the word “ friend.’ He 
says to the eleven, “ Henceforth I call 
you not servants but friends.” — It 
had taken years of intimate association 
before they had qualified for admission 
into that inner circle. Still more sugges- 
tive is His other word: “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends,” a declaration 
which He sealed with Hs own life not 
many days after. 

Our Lord had but ie friends in this 
higher sense. To be sure, He was called 
“the friend of sinners,’ but this descrip- 
tion was applied to Him by others, and 
we may well doubt whether He would 
ever have used exactly that phrase Him- 
self. It suggests compassion, not. self- 
revelation and mutual trust. He lavished 
strength and sympathy on all who need- 
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ed help, but He kept the word “ friend ” 
for the few Johns and Marys to whom 
He could unbosom Himself and be sure 
of an answering confidence. 

The artist recoils from nothing so 
much as the commercializing of his art. 
Friendship is an art—is there any higher ? 
And yet not a few who would claim to be 
adepts in the art—Christian workers, for 
example—are guilty at times of degrad- 
ing not only the fine word but also the 
fine office of ‘‘friend.” Friendship is 
made into a means instead of an end. 
“Making friends’ to serve as a step- 
ladder to influence or gain we rightly call 
with Emerson “the prostitution of the 
name of friend.” But this is not where 
missionaries oftenest offend. 

The most flagrant offense is committed 
against our closest Japanese colleagues. 
Recall the pastors and teachers with 
whom you have been brought into almost 
daily contact, in some cases for years. 
How many of them have you knit to 
yourself with the cords of abiding friend- 
ship? Have you not unconsciously held 
them off at arm’s length from whole 
segments of your life? You have, it is 
true, preached and conferred, slept and 
eaten with them on a footing of equality 
and good-will, but when the tour was 
over, the conference closed, the school 
work done, you went your way and they 
went theirs. In personal joy and sorrow, 
in home life, in inner struggle and aspira- 
tion, in recreation and in community 
relationships, you have lived in a different 
world. Yes, you have invited them to 
dine, you have lent them books and 
discussed theological and pedagogical 
problems; but, on reflection, must you 
not admit that you have always kept 
a spring look on the inner door of your 
heart? You have rarely forgotten your- 
self so far as to share your deepest hopes 
and intuitions as you have shared them 
with fellow missionaries. You have be- 
grudged the time required to gct ‘beneath 
questions involved in ‘the work,” to 
the longings and personal problems of the 
worker, Like the astronomer who ex- 
poses the sensitive photographic plate all 
night in order to discover stars beyond 
the ken of ordinary observation, so we 
shall have to woo patiently from Japanese 
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colleagues the privilege of looking into 
the deepest reaches of their being. 

Barriers of speech, of ‘living arrange- 

ments, of inherited reserve, do exist. 
They are serious obstacles in the way of 
such friendship as has been urged. “But 
that they can be surmounted, or at worst 
greatly reduced, is proved by examples 
known to us all, as well as by our own too 
rare experiments. We know that if we 
will but pay the price, then friendships, 
firm and full, can be cemented between us 
and our Japanese associates. Is it not 
worth the cost ? 
_ Some one has described our Lord's 
ministry as a “ campaign of friendship.” 
He violated Emerson’s precept of always 
associating with one’s superiors. He 
broke the precious spikenard of his life on 
the ignoble and the common and they in 
turn revealed to Him hitherto undiscover- 
ed stores of fragrance. 

St. Paul’s fugitive letter to Philemon 
on behalf of renegade Onesimus reveals 
his conception of the democracy of 
Christian friendship and suggests that a 
good share of the great Apostle’s energies 
were poured out in self-revelation and 
service on behalf of unknown friends like 
Onesimus and the soldiers of the praeto- 
tian guard, as well as of immature 
colleagues like Timothy and Titus. 

Friendship like marriage is a sacra- 
ment, though not so named in the prayer 
book: It has been adorned and sanctified 
by the example of Christ. Its fulness can 
be realized only by those who dedicate 
themselves to the high calling of friend- 
ship as lovers of men for the glory of 
God. 


Cooperative Missio:t Enterprises 
on The Field 

It is very gratifying to learn that the 
home boards are beginning to consider 
more seriously the joint maintenance of 
auxiliary cooperative enterprises on the 
field. We have in mind the language 
‘schools, Christian literature, schools for 
missionary children, sanitaria for mis- 
sionaries, and directories of information re- 
‘garding Christian work in mission lands. 
- Hitherto the home boards have 
pursued a /aissez faire policy toward 
‘such enterprises. Taking Japan as an 


example, it is only within three years 
that the language sthool for mis- 
sionaries, the education of missionary 
children, and Christian literature have 
been able to secure even the half-hearted 
support of the boards. In _ typically 
Anglo-Saxon fashion everything has been 
left for evolution, for the pressure of 
circumstances. There has been little 
forethought, no grappling with +the 
situation as a whole, no’ combination of 
resources. In Japan none of these enter- 
prises has been inaugurated by the boards 
or by the missions. They have been left 
to the zeal of public spirited individuals, 
who against heavy odds have won the 
belated approval of the missions and the 
boards. 

Yet where in mission work is there a 
clearer field for cooperative endeavor ? 
Doctrinal and ecclesiastical difficulties are 
reduced to a minimum. The economy of 
money and effort is manifestly great. 
What tenable excuse can be given for the 
present haphazard, unequal, meager 
appropriations made by the boards to 
these objects ? 

It is unnecessary to fix the blame for 
past neglect in this: line: doubtless’ it 
should fall equally on the missionaries and 
the home boards. But today, when the 
facts are common knowledge, today 
when the cry for businesslike admiinis- 
tration resounds through the churches, no 


‘time should be lost in effecting reforms. 


We would like to see the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee or the North 
American and British Conferences of 
Foreign Mission Boards take up the 
matter. Let a survey be made of the 
conditions in the chief fields, touching 
these various institutions, and then let a 
comprehensive program~be mapped out 
and carried out by the boards, their ratio 
of the budgets being determined by certain 
fixed criteria. Single boards have been 
raising millions for the education of 
native youth. Why should not a similar 
fund be raised by the boards jointly to 
found language schools, sanitaria, schools 
for missionary children, Christian litera- 
ture societies? The one may be easier 
to raise money for than the other, but it 
is nota whit more essential to the cconomi- 
cal and effective use of the fighting force. 
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-RURAL WORK AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Rey. A.D. BERRY, D.D., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo 


Mr. Vories’ articles on Rural Work 
havé been most interesting and stimulat- 
ing’ to. all ‘ missionaries. They have 
ploughed. through ruts and old-time 
habits of work and have forced us to 
face the great task of country work anew 
and either justify our present methods 
or throw them away and form new 
methods. .There has been such a bugle- 
sound through them all that they have 
stirred the blood of those of us who are 


not in the country work and made us 


long. to be there. The thanks of the 
whole missionary force are due to Mr. 
Vories and to Tut Evance.isr for this 
series of articles. 

But I wish to register a vigorous 
protest against the position Mr: Vories 
takes in regard to the theological 
schools and the training of rural workers. 

Mr. Vories makes a vicious distinction 
between Church work in the cities and 
country evangelism. He says—‘‘ We 
should frankly admit that their job is to 
train pastors for city pulpits and profes- 
sors to train more pastors. They are not 
training country evangelists and are not 
qualified to do so. But that is nothing 
to worry about.” Mr. Warren makes 
a similar distinction and wants special 
theological schools to train the country 
workers. 

If such a distinction must be made, 
then by all means let us have in the 
theological schools the men for country 
evangelism and let some other schools 
be established to train the men for “ city 
pulpits and. professors to train more 
pastors.” But in making the distinction 
Mr. Vories seems to have no understand- 
ing whatever of the ideas and ideals of 
the theological schools. 

The purpose of the theological schools 
is to train a Christian ministry—men who 
shall spend their whole lives in the one 
work of proclaiming Christ's. gospel and 
in building up his Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth. The work of the Christian 
ministry is profoundly one and cannot be 
divided in any such fundamental way as 
Mr. Vories and Mr. Warren divide it 


into city pulpits and country evangelism. 
The Christian minister in the city is as 
much an. evangelist as the Christian 
minister in the country.. Both are 
preachers. Both are pastors. The work 
of each is exactly the same—to establish 
the Kingdom of Heaven by bringing men 
both individually and in social groups 
into ethical relationship with Jesus Christ 
the Saviour. 

The purpose of the theological schools 
is to give to such men a clear and con- 
sistent grasp of the Christian message and 
to put before. their eyes the Christian 
vision, to train their faculties to meet the 
problems they will have to face, and to 
send them out with .a zeal'to live and to 
die for the Saviour. For this purpose 
the men in the theological schools are 
taught Hebrew (which, by the way, is 
such an easy man of straw for men 


to set up when they wish ‘to tilt 
against the theological schools, but 
which is simply the only way for 


men to get really intimately acquainted 
with the Bible without resting their 
acquaintanceship upon the interposition 
of some one else) and Greek and philoso- 
phy and history and all the branches of 
theology. These things are not taught 
in order to fill up the minds of the stu- 
dents with learned material which they 
can work over into sermons to preach in 
city pulpits. The purpose is not to fill 
the minds—except with the Message it- 
self and the Vision—but to train the 
minds and to sharpen all the faculties of 
the students to fit thém for the delicate, 
intricate task before them in their life- 
long contact with the minds and. hearts 
of their fellow men. 

The methods, of course, in the worl of 
the Christian ministry will need to be 
different in’ different parts of the work. 
But back of the varying methods are the 
Message and the Vision and the trained 
faculties and the zeal—and all these the 


theological ‘schools should give to all — 


the workers alike, whether they shall 
thereafter work in the cities or in the 


country. Whether the special methods ; 
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for country work or for city work can’ 


best be taught in the theological schools 
or afterward through practical work with 
older workers is an open question. But 
it applies to city work as well as to 
country work—and indeed to many other 
parts of the one work as distinct as city 
and country work. But to put the spe- 
cial training for country work in the 
place of the more fundamental and abso- 
lutely necessary preparation is a dis- 
astrous mistake. 

There are several special reasons why 
the distinction which Mr. Vories makes 
is a vicious one. 

(1) The distinction is bound to seem 
to put the city pulpit work on a higher 
level than the country evangelistic work. 
Tam sure that Mr. Vories and the others 
who make this distinction do not think 
that the city work is ona higher level or 
is more important than the country work. 
But it is bound to make that impression 
and especially in the minds of the young 
workers themselves, I do not know any- 

. thing that would take the gospel heart 
out of the students in the theological 
Schools more quickly and more com- 
pletely: than for them to be given such 
an impression as that. The Theological 
schools have no desire to ‘waste their 
time trying to train for Christ’s ministry 
a group of young men who have gotten 
the idea that they are destined for a 
“high collar”? grade of Christian work 
in. the cities after they have finished 
their school course. On the other hand, 
the workers who stay away from: the 
theological schools to spend their days 
in the country would hug to their 
bosoms the: false pride of the feeling 
that they were doing a more consecrat- 
ed work. than their brethren in the 
luxury of the city pulpits. No such 
distinction should be made in this funda- 
mental way. The men should be trained 
together and get the same grasp of the 
Message and sight of the Vision and have 
the same trained faculties and the same 
zeal—and then go out and follow the «call 
of their Lord and of their Church to work 


in the:city or in the country. © It is sim-' 


ply a false statement of the facts to say 


that the: theological school men will not 


go into the country work. They are 
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constantly going into that work, ) If theré! 
is a hesitation or a. refusal to goon the: 
part of some or many—then ‘the respon-: 
sibility must be divided: between. the: 
theological’ schools: who’ have not. set: 
the Vision before their’ éyes in the right’ 
proportion, and the men out. in the coun- 
try work who have not! blazed a big 
and attractive way in that work for the’ 
younger men to be eager to follow them, 
and the unredeemed human nature of the 
young men themselves. 

(2) The distinction gives the impres- 
sion that the city work requires greater 
intellectual training than the country 
work. This can only mean that there 
is a greater average intelligence in the 
cities and to meet that superior intelli- 
gence a longer and more profound intel-’ 
lectual. training is necessary. The facts 
are I think exactly the contrary. In 
superficial ways the people of the cities 
may be “wiser” than the people in the 
country. But the average of intelligence 
is higher in the country and it requires a 
greater intellectual training to meet the 
problems in the country—to grapple with 
and to win and to satisfy the’ superior 
native intelligence of the people in the 
country. At the very beginning of my 
own preaching in America I ran up 
against this fact. I was born and brought 
up in a small village surrounded by the 
country districts. I knew naturally the 
intellectual grade of the people in that 
part of the country and I began to preach 
my first sermons to them. When I went 
to the theological. school it was in the 
New York metropolitan district. The 
people there in all worldly ways and 
superficial things were far more advanced 
than the people of my part of the coun-: 
try. But when I tried te preach to them 
I found to my surprise that the sermons: 
I had preached acceptably in northern 
New York went over their heads. But 
up in the hill country districts of New 
Jersey I found again people to whom I 
could preach without lowering and adapt- 
ing the intellectual grade of my sermons. 

Out of the country comes. constantly: 
the fresh blood and fresh life of the nation. 
It is a big ‘mistake to «adopt a policy of 
carrying on theological schools to train 
a ministry for city work and to leave: 
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the country work to men trained. only 
in practical methods... The great and 
wonderful problem of country evangelism 
can never be met in that way. If the 
theological schools are not doing the 
work in the right way—then change their 
way of work. But do not be deceived 
with the idea that the city work needs 
men with a greater and profounder intel- 
lectual training than the country work. 
The trouble with the country work in 
America—I speak in regard to my own 
Church there which is the largest of all— 
is that the country work is almost entirely 
in the hands of untrained men. I mean 
men untrained not in country methods, 
but intellectually untrained and awakened 
and sharpened for the intricate, delicate, 
glorious problems of the country work, 

(3) Another idea that lurks hidden in 
the distinction is that the greater piety 
needed for the country work is to be 
conserved by keeping the zealous con- 
secrated young men away from the theo- 
logically encrusting and piety dissipating 
induence of the schools. We have two 
classes of students in our theological 
schools—the Specials and the Regulars 
(Lekkwa and Honkwa) and the difference 
is in the longer education or longer 
contact with schools which the latter 
class-has had. I am sure that all the 
friends of Christian work will be glad to 
hear the testimony which I can bear in 
regard to the religion of the Honkwa 
men. It would be a sad commentary on 
our educational work if my testimony 
were different from what it is. In my 
experience with these two classes of 
students I have found almost invariably 
that it is the Aonkwa men who are 
superior in all vital religious things—in 
consecration and zeal and love. We had 
a series of extremely early sunrise con- 
secration meetings at one time to pre- 
pare for an evangelistic campaign. The 
Bekkwa men largely stayed lazily in bed 
and the Honxkwa men came eagerly to 
the meetings. This is of course but a 
small illustration—but it truly illustrates 
the larger facts in the comparison. 

I said at the beginning that Mr. Vories 
seems to have no understanding of the 
ideas and ideals of the theological 
schools, But he may be honestly judging 
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the theological schools by their fruits— 
and not by their ideals and purpose. He 
does not seem to be doing that, for in a 
very cavalier way he admits that the 
theological schools are doing their own 
work very well. But I am afraid that the 
real. cause of his attitude is that he is 
judging the schools by their fruits and 
that he has found the schools wanting in 
that judgment. 
missionaries like him come to such a 
judgment in regard to the theological 
schools—then it is a serious fact for those 
schools to know and face. 1 cannot 
contend that the theological schools 
‘have not failed to do their work. Indeed, 
it is we who are in the work of those 
schools who alone know how desperately 
we have failed to turn out the efficient 
Christian ministry the Church needs and 
must have. 

The missionaries outside the schools 
can do two things to help the theological 
schools do their great task in a way 
somewhat nearer the ideal and the need. 
One is not to do what Mr. Vories and Mr. 
Warren have done. Suggest and criticise 
and rip us all up and down the back. But 
do not discard us as hopeless in helping 
you do the big splendid country evan- 
gelistic work and try to shunt us off into 
the s'detrack of keeping city pulpits sup- 
plied. Keep us to our task of training a 
Christian ministry for the whole work of 
Christ the Saviour. If methods ought to 
be taught in the schools that are not 
taught, insist that those. methods be added 
to the work of the schools and that they 
be properly taught. 

The second thing the missionaries 
outside the schools can do is the big 
thing. And that is to send us better men. 
So persuasively present the call of the 


Saviour for men to leave all and follow 


him that the strongest young men in the 
Empire will come to the theological 
schools. The theological schools will 
send them back to the country. 

Indeed, they will not be able to hold 
them away from the country if any big 
vital thing is being done in the country 
for the Kingdom of Heaven. A big vital 
work in the country or in the city will 
call to the blood of students as no false 
thing will ever do. 


And if he and other. 
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OUR RURAL WORK 


Rev. H. PEDLEY, Maebashi 


. This article must begin with a word of 

thanks to Mr. Vories for the flood of 
light he has thrown on rural evangeliza- 
tion through his careful study of the 
same. The question is before us all as 
never before —in recent years at least. 

If Iam not mistaken, the dominant 
note of his conclusion is—deepen the 
personal touch, become a factor in the 
rural life, draw the village people to your 
message through your genuine sympathy, 
and in all these things be systematic, not 
spasmodic. Out of an experience of 
twenty-five years in country life I would 
endorse every one of these most heartily, 
and I would like to make three sugges- 
tions as to the manner in which mis- 
sionary and Japanese may combine to 
bring these about. 

First, let the young missionary settle in 
a local center, and allow himself to drift 
into the current of local life. While 
paying due attention to formal habits of 
study, let him in Japanese company be- 
come as a child and imitate the voice, 
words, and manner of thosé about him. 
Keep the critical faculty in abeyance and 
learn. Break bones in squatting, strain 
ears in listening, sit patiently about the 
Iibachi till the small hours, test the 
digestive powers in sampling food and 
drink, and through it all make people 
think you are the happiest one in the 
lot. It may take ten years to graduate 
in this course of procedure but if at the 
end of it one can sit down in a village 
tea-house or hotel, or in a farmer’s home 
and tall easily and sympathetically about 
everything from the newest baby to the 
deepest experience of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, he need not envy the king. This 
breaking in is invaluable. 

Second, have one, two, or three reliable 
€arnest workers in as many central towns, 
and through them and with them work out 


into the villages. A pastor in a town 
twelve miles from here, has at least five 
villages in each of which he conducts 
service once a week: One night at home 
each week is his average. . Another 
pastor — his neighbor — has at least four 
such places which he regularly visits, and 
from which applications for baptism comé 
steadily in. Better, in my judgment, 
than flying automobile, and the occa- 
sional short itinerary and the multiplica- 
tion of tracts is this steady persistent 
preaching and visiting from week to 
week, | Personality has time to do its 
work, results are conserved and an 
atmosphere, moral and spiritual, is ever 
present to purify home and society. 

Third, let the missionary concentrate 
his influence upon such workers as I have 
mentioned, and the specially active 
members of the Christian band. His ten 
years of apprenticeship in village life and 
customs will have keyed him up sym- 
pathetically, and now he must learn to 
conserve. If he can spur, say a dozen 
men, to continual effort in the way of 
tract giving, personal work, hearty 
giving, and the development of solid 
Christian character, the village work will 
go right on in a normal and healthy way. 

Just a final word. We must never 
forget the immense amount of village 
work that is being done in the large 
cities. Boys and girls flock there from 
the country. They are away from 
village prejudices. They go to church, 
to the Y.M.C.A., to public addresses. 
They become converted. and some at 
least go back to carry a new ideal, a new 
atmosphere, and a new life into the 
backward village. We may well sup- 
pose that our pastors and missionaries in 
the capital cities are mindful of the 
country homes of so many of the young 
people to whom they preach. 
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COUNTRY EVANGELISM AROUND MATSUYE 


Rev. J. C. MANN, Matsuye 


There are many who hold that a mis- 
sionary’s real influence begins with his 
second term of service: He has spent a 
number of years in the field, which has 
given opportunity for learning and un- 
learning. He has had a furlough in the 
homie country where deputation work has 
required him to collect and arrange his 
impressions and experiences. He has re- 
turned to the field resolved, by God’s 
help, to carry out the ideas that have 
thus formed and to put into practice the 
convictions that have gradually grown. 
His point of view is not so much that of 
one who has attained as of one who seeks 
to attain. It is only with this attitude of 
mind that I make bold to accept an invi- 
tation to write on country evangelism. 

Those who have written on the object, 
the importance and the urgency of coun- 
try work have proved their case com- 
pletely. | We want now to. help each 
other to the best methods and as a con- 
tribution to the discussion I venture to 
sketch the organization of the work of the 
Church Missionary Society in the San- 
indo. 

The natural center of the work is 
Matsuye, officially a city, but in reality a 
town which is not so large as to present a 
hopeless problem to the three churches 
established in it. Here the missionary 
in charge of the district lives; here two 
workers gather for an occasional con- 
ference; and here, best of all, is the 
strongest church in the district with a 
good membership roll, a measure of self- 
support and an ordained Japanese pastor 
who is in charge of the work of both 
church and preaching-place. Pastor and 
catechists, missionaries (male and female), 
bible-woman and voluntary workers make 
it a center of activity, while a keen con- 
gregation makes it a center of prayer and 
sympathy. 

Distributed over a district of some 150 
miles are seven other churches in different 
stages of self-support and dependence all 
of which are visited and helped from 
Matsuye. The distribution is far from 


symmetrical, but each district has a large 
and well defined district where the pro- 
blem of village evangelization could -be, 
ought to be and in one or two cases is 
being, tackled by the local workers. 

It seems to me that this suggests the 
ideal organization —a strong mother 
church with several daughter churches 
each with a holy purpose to produce 
daughters in its turn. Workers of each 
daughter church should undertake the 


‘persistent visiting, say once a month, of 


certain villages in its district with the 
double purpose of teaching inquirers and 
preaching to win others. The parts that 
cannot be visited often should be included: 
in occasional itinerating tours for preach-’ 
ing and tract distribution. 

This work must be done mostly by 
Japanese workers, paid and voluntary, 
travelling, if possible, two or more ata 
time. The missionary’s part is to accom- 
pany his Japanese fellow-workers oc- 
casionally in order to learn by experience 
the difficulties and blessings of the work 
and to do what he can to help and en- 
courage. A special effort once a year 
with a strong band of preachers who have 
faith enough to take the local theatre or 
the largest building available is a change 
from and an aid to the regular monthly 
work. 

We have it all here: the ideal opportu- 
nity, almost the ideal organization, but 
alas! the actual falls so far short. For 
one thing, it is perhaps more by accident, 
humanly speaking, than by design that 
the organization has reached its present 
stage. Again, the local workers find, 
rightly or wrongly, that the local church 
and the evangelistic work immediately 
connected with it take up most of their 
time and energy so that there is little left 
for village work. But, after all, the cause 
of failure is not lack of workers or defect 
of organization, but lack of zeal and 
defect in. our communication with the 
Source of all strength. It is good to 
know that this cause of failure need not 
remain. 
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THE KUMIAI CHURCHES MISSION TO THE 
KOREANS 


Its Poricy Criricisep AND DEFENDED 


The Kumiai Churches have for several 
years carried on work among the Japan- 
ese residents in Korea and two years ago 
they inaugurated work on behalf of the 
Koreans themselves. The superintendent 
from the beginning has been the Rev. T. 
Watase who has a wide acquaintance 
among Koreans from having served as 
principal of a Japanese school for Koreans 
in Seoul from 1899 to t9t1. The ex- 
penses of the work are defrayed chiefly 
from a special fund given by Japanese 
Christians and non-Christians. Contrary 
to popular rumor we have been positively 
assured that not a penny ‘of this fund has 
been contributed by the. Government. 

From the first the Kumiai missionaries 
have laid stress upon Japonicizing as 
well as upon Christianizing the Koreans. 
They conscientiously hold the two pro- 
cesses to be supplementary and in the 
long run necessary as a guarantee of 
religious as well as social stability. Their 
policy has, however, been severely criticis- 
ed by other Christian werkers in Korea, 
They have been charged with proselytiz- 
ing, breaches of comity, heretical teaching 
and political motives. 

Believing that an examination of the 
facts from both points of view may re- 
move misconceptions and pave the way 
for better relations, we have secured the 
statements given below by persons who 
have first-hand knowledge. . After making 
due allowance for bias.and for misunder- 
standings due to differences of language, 
race and religious emphasis, some of the 
criticisms will disappear. On. the other 
‘hand it will be evident that at certain 
points, especially. with reference to comity, 
the Kumiai policy ought to be consider- 
ably modified. If there is truth in the 
charge of laxity. and heresy in doctrinal 
teaching we connot doubt that the res- 
ponsible Kumiai officials in Japan will 
see that their workers in Korea are loyal 
at least to the general declaration of faith 
of the Kumiai Churches as given in our 
July number. [The Editors]. 


ed both here and at Heijyo. 


I. The Kumiai Mission as Seen by a Mis" 
sionary to the Japanese in Korea 


Rey. Frank Herron Smith, Seoul 


“So far as the work of the Kumiai 
people among Japanese is concerned, 
there is no reason to criticise them so 
far as I know.. They have only three 
preachers working for the Japanese, one 
in Seoul, one at Heijyo and‘a new one 
at Chinnampo. It is a question as to 
whether they ought to go into a place 
like Chinnampo. There are about 7,000 
people and the Methodists have a vigorous 
church there. The pastor feels that they 
may injure his prospects, but I doubt it. 
The people of the two churches do not 
mix well, anyway. The same is true at 
Jinsen where they will no doubt soon 
put a pastor. There are several Kumiai 
families but they will not come into the 
Methodist church. In some places it is 
the sake question that keeps them out, 
but at Jinsen the Kumiai folks are as 
good as the Methodists. The pastor says 
it is ‘‘sect-worship-spirit” that keeps 
them out. The Methodists have gone 
into Taikyu against my wish, so I think 
one is as bad as the other, and in this 
respect the Nihon Kirisuto. Kyokai 
(Presbyterian) people are much the 
same. 


“ As to the Korean side of their work, 
it would be safe to say, that their 
original plan of carrying on union work 
for the Japanese and Koreans has proven 
a failure. They have completely separat- 
I doubt 
whether the Japanese Kumiai Church 
there has as many Koreans as we have in 
ours. We take in any Korean who 
knows Japanese well and wants to join 
us. There are six or -eight on the 
roll. 


““Mr. Watase has as assistants, Mr. 
Takahashi at Heijyo, a very good man 


-with the real missionary spirit, and thirty- 


five Korean helpers, They claim 4,600 
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members, with one church building, at 
Heijyo. 

“One cannot say that there seems to be 
much need for them in Korea, The field 
is almost twice as well manned as Japan. 
The territory is divided among the six 
missions, four Presbyterian and two 
Methodist. They can have no special part 
of the country and must work betwixt 
and between, like the Episcopal Missions, 
the Salvation Army and the Oriental 
Mission. Of course the plan of Japoni- 
cizing the Koreans has been mixed with 
their purposes all the way through. But 
it would seem clear that this is the func- 
tion of the primary school rather than 
of the Church. 

“Tf in the face of the circumstances, the 
Kumiai Churches want to work in Korea 
it would seem wise to send some one as 
the leader who can speak English (Mr, 
Watase ,can speak neither English nor 
Korean) and who can mingle with the 
other missionaries and to a certain extent 
co operate with them. It would seem best, 
too, for this leader to belong to the same 
school of theology as did Dr. J. D. Davis, 
for example. It seems too bad for them 
to have no part at all in the great general 
movement. : f 

“ Another suggestion is that they ask 
the American Board to send one of 
their best foreigners to Seoul, The 
goodwill of their fellow-workers ought 
to mean something to them and a good 
missionary could help them get it. 

“No doubt others have written of the 
‘“sheep-stealing ’’ methods. There are a 
good many complaints of this sort.. The 
statement is often heard, too, that the 
organization is a blessing because it takes 
charge of the malcontents and those who 
have for one reason or another been 
“ churched.” 

“ Personally I know no valid reason why 
the Kumiai Churches should not work 
among Koreans, but I would like to see 
them do it well, and not in such a way 
as to bring disrepute on the Japanese 
churches. In missionary speeches at 
home I have said many times that foreign 
missionary work made the home church 
strong, and so I believe that the work 
here, if rightly conducted, should react for 
the benefit of the church in Japan proper.” 


The Japan Evangelist 


[August 1915 


II, The Situation as Seen by a Missionary 
to the Koreans 

“JT take it that what you want is 
Jacts which have come under my 
personal observation, in South Korea, 
in connection with our Mission, You 
ask for a “judicial and accurate 
statement.” Please understand clearly at 
the outset that our complaint is’ not 
against Japanese Christians or churches 
undertaking mission work in Korea. On 
the contrary, I think it is incumbent on 
both individual Christians and churches 
to preach and “ive the Gospel in Korea, 
not only for the sake of saving souls, but 


-as the true bond of union between the 


hearts of the two nationalities. But the 
saving of souls must be uppermost, and 
not political and national aims, Now 
which does the Kumiai Mission put first 
in its efforts and appeals ? 

“A Seoul missionary told me in 
January that he had asked a Japanese 
Christian to attend a service where Mr. 
Watase was to preach, and take notes of 
the sermon. He ‘reported that Mr, 
Watase had not preached the Gospel but 
presented the advantages of joining the 
Kumiai Church rather than other 
churches, claiming special privileges with 
the government, educational advantages, 
etc, The same and far stronger claims are 
put forward by the Koreans employed as 
helpers and evangelists in our Province. 
They declare that the Kumiai Church has 
a “permit” from the Government, and 
promises help in case of arrest or lawsuits. 
I asked a high official if there were any 
truth in such pretensions, and he replied 
“T assure you it is impossible that such 
should be the case.” However, the 
claim is believed by the Koreans ; and an. 
ex-helper of mine, who lost his job and 
lost a lawsuit also, and who attended a 
large “ class’ in February in the hope of 
getting the Japanese influence to regain 
his lawsuit, told me that an official fron» 
the capital of the province and also one 
from the magistracy had made speeches 
to the class, stating that it was the 
purpose of the Government to establish 
the Kumiai Church as the national 
religion ! ; 

‘I mention this not by way of critt- 
cism of the Government, but because of 
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the light it throws, if at all true, upon the 
purpose and methods of the Kumiai 
workers, and their appeal to the weak 
spot in the Korean, namely, his desire for 
protection, ‘ political pull,” and petty 
power. It is hard enough to maintain 
the purity of the Church at best. 

“ They have been very careless in their 
employment of workers. It is a notorious 
fact that their leading Korean in Seoul 
behaved shamefully two years ago. The 
man who is in charge of their work in 
Chulla Province, Mr. Choi, was deposed 
from the ministry six months after he was 
ordained. After a few months of un- 
successful efforts to establish an in- 
dependent church, he started a company, 
claiming he had a charter from the 
Government (before annexation). After 
collecting over a thousand yen he was 
arrested for obtaining money under false 
pretenses, and sentenced to the chain gang 
for two years. While in jail at Mokpo, 
he arranged to turn over the wretched 
churches he had led astray to Mr. 
Watase’s care, and the latter assumed 
charge, in spite of the fact that he knew 
the churches had been founded by the 
Presbyterian Mission, and that there were 
members in each church who wished to 
resume connection with the Presbyterian 
Church. The Kumiai people wrote Mr. 
Choi while still in jail asking him to take 
up work with them as soon as he was set 
at liberty. They met him again and 
again after he was released. Money was 
sent him to come up to Seoul and talk 
things over. He returned the money and 
declined to accept a position with the 
Kumiai Mission on the ground that their 
doctrinal teaching was different from 
what he had been taught. 

“Tast fall he appeared before the 
Presbytery which had deposed him four 
years before, confessed his wrongdoing, 
saying he was “ the greatest sinner in the 
world because he had pulled down the 
Father’s house,” and promising never 
again to injure the Church. The Pres- 
bytery forgave him and received him 
back as a private member, enrolling his 
name in his brother’s church. Six weeks 
later, this brother resigned that pastorate 
to accept another at five yen per month 
less salary, so that the church might call 
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Mr. Choi. They made out a call and the 
Presbytery finally, in the face of earnest 
protest on the part of one or two, agreed 
to license him to preach the Gospel for a 
year and to act as stated supply for the 
church, expecting if he proved sincere in 
his repentance to reinstate him in the 
ministry ina year or two. That was on 
Monday night. He stood before the Pres- 
bytery and took the vows of a licentiate. 
The very next day on his return home he 
found a Kumiai Korean worker from 
Seoul waiting for him with an offer of a 
position as general evangelist for the 
province. He could not resist the salary 
(twice what the Korean Church would 
have given him) and at once entered their 
employ, to the intense indignation of the 
officers of the church which had called 
him and to the great distress of his 
brother. Since then he has visited 


a .- - 
vatious elders and weak Presbyterian 


churches trying to persuade them to 
join the Kumiai ranks. 

“Tn March Mr. Choi went to a church 
which had been led astray by him; but 
his followers had stopped attending it anda 
congregation of about thirty Presbyterians 
were’ meeting there regularly. He de- 
manded the key from the deacon who 
declined to give it. He then applied to 
the gendarmes who called the deacon 
and advised him to surrender the key. 
As the deacon still declined, the Kumiai 
helpers went and opened the door by 
force, and held a meeting with. phono- 
graph and pictures to draw the crowd, 
Mr. Choi announced that henceforth the 
building was a Kumiai Church and if the 
Presbyterians wanted to meet there they 
must get his permission. He put up a 
big sign: ‘‘ Japanese Christian Kumiai 
Church.” I appealed to the authorities 
to put a stop to such lawlessness, The 
official set a date to hear both sides and 
decided that it was neither a Presbyterian 
nor a Kumiai building, but a public hall, 
and instructed the two parties to draw up 
a written agreement to use it alternately 
at different hours. The Koreans regard 
this as a victory for the Kumiai, but their 
followers, reported as over fifty, amounted 
to only five or six on a recent Sabbath, 
whereas the thirty Presbyterians met in 
the afternoon as usual, 
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“By ‘using Japanese influence they 
have secured a large hall near our church 
in Chunju, and are trying to open work, 
using as a nucleus the disgruntled and 
disciplined members of the Presbyterian 
Church. I was told tonight that they 
are doing the same thing in Pyeng Yang. 
They have put up a church building as 
near as possible to the Presbyterian 
Seminary and secured about thirty 


followers, mostly ex-Methodists under 
discipline. 
“The statement that the Kumiai 


Church workers deny the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the divinity of Christ, 
and the resurrection of the body is heard 
on all sides. They tell the Koreans they 
have “believed foolishly and need to be 
enlightened,” that it is a mistake to try to 
keep the Sabbath strictly, that they 
should go to church in the morning and, 
work or play in the afternoon. The 
Korean Christians are too well grounded 
in the Scriptures as the Word of God to 
listen to the fables of men. And the 
appeal to the Korean’s love of power, 
and need of money can affect only the 
weak, worldly minded members, and 
will have only a ¢emporary hold on out- 
siders. 

“By way of contrast, there is a 
wealthy Japanese land- owner in our 
province who is supporting four Koreans 
at the theological seminary in Kobe, and 
himself studying for the ministry. I am 
told they expect later to attend the Pyeng 
Yang Seminary and seek ordination under 
the Korean Presbytery. They will be in 
sympathy with Japanese aims in Korea, 
doubtless, and yet will be thoroughly 
grounded in the orthodox faith, How 
much wiser is this Japanese gentleman 
than the Kumiai leaders!” 


III, Our Real Aims and Methods. 


An Interview with Rey. T. Watase Superinten- 
dent of the Kumiai Mission among Koreans 


In a leisurely interview Mr. Watase 
gladly consented to tell about the policy 
and methods of the Kumiai missionary 
work among Koreans, He spoke without 
reserve and with the most kindly spirit 
toward his critics, The following is 
reproduced from full notes taken at the 
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time, and is believed to be substantially 
accurate. 

‘““We are charged by our numerous 
critics in Korea, especially by the 
missionaries, with being heretical and 
anti-Christian. Some even go so far 
as to charge us with outright hypocrisy 
and with showing a diabolical spirit 
toward the already established churches. 
We are also said to be irrational in 
our teaching and to be historically related 
to one of the low class denominations in 
America, hardly to be distinguished from 
the Unitarians. Such libels have already 
cost us two of our families. But we have 
striven to bear all such slanders with 
patience and have refrained from making 
any public rejoinder, in the firm con- 
fidence that our sincerity and devotion to 
Christ would in the end disprove all 
unfounded charges. We know that no 
church has prospered at first except 
through persecution. 

“T hesitate to state some of the efforts 
which our critics have made against us, 
but there are one or two which I mention 
without bitterness. A certain missionary, 
wishing to win back a pastor who had 
voluntarily joined us, gave him thirty yen 
without any apparent reason at:a time 
when the pastor was about to journey to 
Seoul; and by a strange coincidence, at 
the same time another Korean pastor 
urged him to rejoin the Mission church, 
declaring that going over to the Kumiat 
church was like leaving the ocean to sail 
in the gutter. 

“I hope there is some: mistake about 
the above, but the facts came to me so 
directly that I can hardly doubt them. 

“As to tempting Korean workers 
away from Mission employ, as a matter of 
fact, although I was head of a school ‘for 
Koreans in Seoul from 1899 to 1gtt I 
have never taken advantage of my hold 
upon the graduates to draw away a single 
Korean from Mission employ, and there 
are a great many of them now occupying 
important places in the various churches. 

“Tt is true that I have not consulted 
with missionaries on going to open work 
in any place. I do not speak English or — 
Korean and they do not speak Japanese, 
so it has been difficult to confer. But the 
chief reason was I felt it would be of no 
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“particular use anyway. The field is 
wide: our methods and our attitude 
toward the people differ. There should 
be room for us all. I am called a 
“sheep stealer”? but my conscience is 
clear, for I have never stolen men from 
other churches but have done my best to 
pick up the straying and lost. In 
evidence, let me quote the fact that a 
whole Methodist church applied to join 
us, but we firmly declined to receive 
them and they are still Methodists. In 
this way we have repeatedly tried to 
befriend the missionaries, yet I presume 
the missionaries concerned know nothing 
of this or similar cases, as I have never 
told them. 

“J always gladly give letters of transfer 
if any of our members want to go to other 
churches. Possibly some of my Korean 
subordinates may have tried to draw 
away men from other bodies but I have 
never lifted a finger in that direction and 
positively oppose it. In the same spirit I 
have never said a word to discourage 
Japanese who have come from Kumiai 
churches in Japan proper, from forming 
churches of other denominations when 
they come over to Korea. 

“The most vehement criticism against 
us has come from southern Korea in con- 
nection with the defection of a number of 
churches from the Mission. So far as I 
know the facts are as follows: There 
were forty-three churches in that district 
which withdrew from connection with the 
Mission and started an independent move- 
ment. We made no overtures to them 
whatever, but they came and offered to 
join us. Strenuous efforts were made by 
the Mission to get them all to go back 
into line. We did nothing to prevent. 
The result was that finally only eleven 
churches decided to sever relations with 
the Mission and apply for affiliation with 
us. I particularly inquired whether they 
were under any obligation to the Mission 
and was told that not-a cent of Mission 
money had gone into the church build- 
ings which they retained. A little later 
we received them, believing it much 
better for them and for the Christian 
movement that they should be shepherded 
by some general Christian body. 

“Two other churches became inde- 
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pendent of the mission and also joined us, 
but in neither this case nor the one above 
have we received any protest from any 
responsible person. Altogether we now 
have work in fifty-two places, thirty-nine 
of them quite new, thirteen of them the 
old churches which have come to us 
unsolicited, 

“T have never apologized for myself or 
my work and have only made the above 
statements in response to your request. I 
do so with kindly feelings toward all and 
with no intention of stirring up a dispute. 
I wish that those who have criticisms 
would come to us and state them directly 
and frankly, 

“ Possibly it would not be out of place 
for me to make one suggestion regarding 
missionary policy in Korea. I am con- 
vinced that unless the various missions get 
the cooperation of strong Japanese they 
will court trouble and danger. The day 
is fast coming when the Koreans will 
demand Japanese as well as missionary 
leaders in both religious and educational 
work, The Koreans will follow persons 
who are firm and strong. In the old days 
they flocked to the missionaries and called 
them ‘great men from the West,’ be- 
cause the missionaries represented a big 
country and were authoritative like the 
fathers of the people. In former times 
the Koreans despised us: Japanese, calling 
us ‘little servants,’ while they respected 
China. But now in spite of all their re- 
gret and their lingering ill-will toward 
Japan, they are coming to feel genuine 
respect for her. I believe the time is not 
distant when they will turn around and 
gladly follow Japanese leaders. 

“But the great danger which I foresee 
is that there will be a stampede within a 
few years, and numbers of the Korean 
Christians will follow Japanese leaders 
without discrimination. The best way to 
prevent this is to bind them now to trust- 
worthy, strong Japanese Christians.” 


IV. Opinions of a Veteran Missionary 


A veteran and highly respected mis- 
sionary to the Koreans when interviewed 
said: ‘I know little of the details of the 
Kumiai movement in Korea. However, 
I have of course heard it discussed, and 
have always tried to maintain an impartial 
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attitude. Judging from the reports 
brought to me by trustworthy Korean 
colleagues, I would say that on the whole 
the Kumiai movement seems to have been 
more guilty of bad judgment and irregular 
procedure than of any intention to make 
trouble or to overturn existing work. 
The Koreans say that Mr, Watase and 
his Japanese colleagues are not spiritual 
men, and, further, that they positively 
deny the divinity of Christ and some 
other doctrines held sacred by the Church 
at large. But I feel that we must always 
make allowance for the warping of 
Koreans’ opinions by their bias against 
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the Japanese and by their desire to say 
what they think will please us foreigners. 
In my city Mr. Watase’s work, so far as 
I know, has taken not one single Christian 
away fron: me and has done nothing to 
damage the other churches. This cannot 
be said, unfortunately, of certain foreign 
missionaries here who have taught ec- 
centric doctrines, especially about the 
Bible. 

“As to the charges against the Kumi- 
ai movement in the South, Mr. Watase 
himself may be innocent, but it is not 
improbable that he has been misled by 
designing Koreans,” 


THE WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


Rey. P. S. MAYER 


The third evening of the Zurich Con- 
vention will long live in the annals of the 
Sunday Sckool. © This particular evening 
was devoted to the Oriental Commission, 
which had toured the East prior to the 
Convention. The great platform of the 
Tonhalle in Zurich was backed with a 
mammoth map of Japan, Korea, and 
China, and the adjacent parts of the hall 
were bright with numerous flags and 
penants of distinctly Oriental design, 
Mr. Frank L, Brown presented the report 
of the Commission, Mr. H. J. Heinz told 
of the remarkable tour through eastern 
lands, and Mr. W. C. Landis gave a 
lantern talk, picturing the Sunday School 
movement in the countries visited by the 
Commission. Thereupon Dr. Ibuka’pre- 
sented to the Convention the invitation 
which he and Dr. Kozaki had brought 
to Zurich, to hold the next World’s Con- 
vention in Tokyo. Mr. Heinz moved 
that this invitation from Japan be accepted. 
This motion was seconded by Sir Francis 
Flint Belsey of England and unanimous- 
ly adopted by the entire Convention. 
This action marks an epoch in Christian 
history, for never before has so large a 
Christian organization decided to hold its 
Convention in the Far East. 

The Tokyo invitation was endorsed by 
the Japanese Federation of Churches, by 
the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence of Federated Missions, and by such 


men as Count Okuma, Baron Shibusawa, 
Baron Sakatani, and Mr. Nakano, Pre- 
sident of the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce. These men had come into inti- 
mate contact with the leaders of the 
Oriental Commission and had been 
impressed with the possibilities of the 
Convention. They were, therefcre, not 
only willing to endorse the invitation, but 
were also glad to become the nucleus of 
a Promoting Committee, to give the con- 
vention the necessary financial and public: 
support. Ata recent session of the Pro- 
moting Committee, a sub-committee was 
appointed to make a’ thorough’ study 
of the Convention budget, which will 
probably total more than Fifty Thousand 
Yen. 

The local arrangements are in the hands 
of the Board of Directors of the National’ 
Sunday School Association. The Board 
has appointed twelve committees com- 
posed of fifty-one Japanese Christians and 
missionaries, to each of which a certain 
portion of the work has been assigned, 
The program, the speakers, and the date 
of the Convention are matters which after 
due consultation with local leaders, are 
finally determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World’s Association. 

After considerable correspondence be- — 
tween Japan and America, the date of 
the Convention has been set for October 
+8—26, 1916, A very general, tentative 
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program was received from America 
some time last year and suggestions were 
called for, All that can be said at this 
stage is that this program will be com- 
prehensive, setting forth the history of 
the Sunday School, its aim and _ its 
influence upon the individual, the family, 
the Church, and the state. 

The selection of the Convention Hall 

has given the local leaders great concern. 
There seems to be no building in Tokyo 
that exactly meets the need.. The wrestl- 
ing hall at Ryogoku is large enough, 
but it is located to one side of Tokyo, 
and in other respects is unsuited for the 
Sunday School Convention. The Im- 
perial Theater, in front of the Palace 
grounds, would be an ideal Convention 
Hall, but unfortunately the seating ca- 
pacity is too limited. The Sunday School 
leaders hope that the new Y.M.C. A. 
building will be large enough to accom- 
modate the Convention. If this hope fails 
it will be necessary to erect a temporary 
structure in some accessible, down-town 
locality. 
- At Zurich there were two thousand 
six hundred delegates from fifty-eight 
different countries, representing three 
hundred thousand Sunday Schools with 
twenty-nine million members, the largest 
Christian army enrolled under one banner. 
Before the outbreak of the war, Sunday 
School leaders in the West estimated that 
there would be two thousand delegates 
from Europe and America, of whom 
fifteen. hundred would come from the 
United States and Canada. Beside, there 
would be the delegates from Africa, India, 
Australia, the Far East and other portions 
of the Globe. It is apparent, however, 
that the financial stress caused by the 
war and to some extent the national 
antagonisms engendered by it will materi- 
ally reduce the number of delegates to 
the Tokyo Convention. 

It has been rumored that the Conven- 
tion would-be postponed because of 
the war. A statement to that effect has 
appeared in some American publications. 
The truth, however, seems to be that the 
World’s Association is going ahead with 
the plans for the Convention, trusting 
that by the time of the Convention peace 
will have been established. At the Sendai 
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Convention of the National Association 
the following Resolution- was adopted : 
“resolved that we sincerely desire, not- 
withstanding the European war, that the 
World’s. Sunday School Convention be 
held in October of next year in the city 
of Tokyo, as previously decided.” A 
few days later a cable was sent to the 
World’s Association Headquarters stating, 
“National Convention manifested greatest 
enthusiasm World’s Eighth Convention.” 

What are some of the results to be 
expected from this Convention? This 
question may be answered by quoting in 
part from Dr. Ibuka’s address at Zurich. 

““t, Such a Convention held in the 
city of Tokyo will be a demonstration 
which no unbeliever or skeptic could 
gainsay, that Christianity in Christendom 
is not dead or dying, but that it still is 
the very life and light of the western 
world. 

“2, Such a Convention held in Tokyo 
will give the Christians not only in Japan, 
but also in Korea and China, tremendous 
encouragement. 

“3. The last but not the least reason: 
the holding of your next Convention 
in the Orient will be a powerful factor 
for the peace and harmony of the 
world.” 

Another result should be added: that 
this Convention will break down prejudice 
against the Sunday School, and enlighten 
the nation concerning the need and the 
value of the religious education of the 
child. This was the most evident result 
of the Oriental Commission tour, and it 
may be safely assumed that the World’s 
Convention will be far more productive 
of similar results. 

Our contribution to the Convention 
may express itself under a_ threefold 
ministry : 

First, by the ministry of prayer, that 
this great gathering may accomplish the 
purpose of Him who directed the Zurich 
delegates to choose Tokyo as the place 
of the Eighth World’s Convention. 

Secondly, by the ministry of giving. 
Heavy financial burdens will rest upon 
the National Association. An effort is 
being made to secure Two Thousand 
Five Hundred yeu (362,500.00) among 
the Christians of Japan. 
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. Thirdly, by the ministry of special 
Sunday School effort. The delegates to 
the Tokyo Convention. will be greatly 
impressed with the beauty of Japan, and 
with the politeness of the people, but we 
want them to return to their homelands 
profoundly impressed with the strength 
and influence of the Sunday School 
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movement in Japan. Much has been 
done, but much more remains to be done. 
There is stili a year before us, ‘The spell 
of the Convention is already upon us, 
Shall we not devote this year to the inten- 
sive up-building of the Sunday Schools 
throughout the Empire! i 


THE JAPAN METHODIST CHURCH 


By Rev. EDWIN T. IGLEHART, Tokyo 


The Japan Methodist Church was 


organized in 1907, being a union of the’ 


mission work formerly carried on by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Methodist 
Episcopal Church South and Methodist 
Church, Canada, In the spring of that 
year a commission composed of a General 
Superintendent and a Missionary Secre- 
tary from each of the mother churches 
came to Japan, prepared a discipline for 
the new church, organized the first 
general conference, and ordained Yoitsu 
Honda, elected by that conference, to the 
office of Bishop, the first Protestant native 
bishop in the Orient. During its first 
quadrennium the church was governed by 
this discipline. From that time on it has 
been absolutely autonomous in its govern- 
ment, 

In the organization of the church it 
has remained true to Methodist traditions, 
though not exactly reproducing any other 
Methodist denomination, It operates 
through. a series of conferences, church, 
quarterly, district, annual, and general 
(quadrennial). It is divided into two 
conferences, each having eight or nine 
districts, In most cases the district 
superintendents are pastors. Each district 
has a lay representative in the annual 
conference, and each __ self-supporting 
church also is entitled to such representa- 
tion, The general conference has equal 
representation, ministerial and lay, in the 
ratio of one of each ‘class for each seven 
ministerial members of the annual con- 
ference. There is one bishop, though 
the number is not limited by law. He 
serves for eight years and is eligible for 
reelection. Bishop Honda passed away 
full of honors and labors in 1912 at which 


time a special general. conference was 
called.and Yoshiyasu, Hiraiwa elected and 
consecrated bishop, his term extending 
until 191g. 

While the Japan Methodist Church is 
autonomous it is not entirely selfsupport- 
ing. The three cooperating missions 
provide an annual. grant, which with 
other sums contributed: by churches and 
individuals throuzhout the connection, is 
distributed by the Board of Missions of 
the church to aid the weaker churches 
in the matter of salaries and rents. Re- 
presentatives from all the missions con- 
cerned have membership on this. board 
and the treasurer is a missionary, The 
grant-in-aid is being gradually diminished, 
and the self-support of the Japanese 
churches is proportionately increasing. 
When the church was born, eight years 
ago, there were sixteen self-supporting 
churches. There are now twenty-five. 
During the past year a sum of more than 
sixty-four thousand yen was raised for 
selfsupport, an-increase of 15 per cent. 
over the previous year. 

A further glance at the comparative 
statistics of the church gives assurance of 
the material progress that is being made. 
There are reported 15,337 full members, 
a gain of more than a thousand. over last 
year, There are 27,178 Sunday School 
members, almost 900 more than last year. 
During the year there have been 1790 
baptisms, almost three times as many as 
a year ago. Much of this success is to 
be attributed to the National Evangelistic 
Campaign, though these figures were com- 
piled before the Tokyo campaign brought 
about a thousand. converts into the 
Methodist churches of that city. 
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The emphasis placed upon’ Sunday 
School: work is indicated by the diagram 
statistics appearing in the recent Christian 
Movenent. The membership of the 
church is 14.5 per cent. of the total Pro- 
testant membership. The membership of 
the Methodist Sunday Schools is 27.5 
per cent. of the total Sunday School 
membership, The church has raised up 
a number of leaders in Sunday School 
work, notably Revs. Ukai, Mito and 
Kawasumi. 

The three home churches are pledged 
not to extend their organizations to Japan. 
They however cooperate in the evan- 
gelistic work of the Japan Methodist 
Church both by annual grants and by 
their missionaries. The relation between 
the missionaries and the church is very 
cordial and is a successful working rela- 
tion. The ordained missionaries are en- 
titled to full membership in the conferences 
and may hold any administrative position 
in the church, in which case their status 
is no different from that of their Japanese 
brethren. Several missionaries are now 
serving as district superintendents ; several 
have ‘been elected to serve as delegates 
in the forthcoming general conference. 
Where evangelistic missionaries do not 
hold administrative positions they usually 
serve as district missionaries, being ap- 
pointed by the Bishop as pastor-in-charge 
over weaker churches, and being free, in 
consultation with the district superintend- 
ent, to open new work, There are at 
present one hundred and twenty-one such 
preaching places supervised by mission- 
aries through their Japanese helpers, 
supported by the missions directly, with- 
out relation to the Mission Board of the 
church. When these places develop to a 
reasonable grade of strength in numbers 
and selfsupport they may be turned over 
to the conference of the church. 

In educational work the Japan Method- 
ist Church cooperates with the three 
missions in conducting boys schools in 
three centers, In Nagasaki the Chinzei 
Gakuin, in Kobe the Kwansei Gakuin and 
in Tokyo the Aoyama Gakuin are enjoy- 
ing great prosperity. The theological 
schools in Kobe and Tokyo have reached 
a high standard. The church requires 
a Middle School ¢ducation of all its 
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conference members; and a consecrated, 
educated ministry is its goal. When the 
church was formed eight years ago there 
were forty theological students, most of 
them in the special courses. There are 
now ninety in these two institutions, a vast 
majority in the regular courses. 

The Japan Methodist Church is strong 
in both ministers and laymen. There is 
perhaps no outstanding figure among the 
ministers other. than Bishop Hiraiwa, who 
is a trained leader and a_ prodigious 
worker in the things of the Kingdom. 
The heads of the three schools above 
mentioned, Uzaki, Yoshioka and Takaki, 
are strong Christian leaders of youth. 
Ukai, Sugihara, Hirata, Hatano, Kugi- 
miya, Hori, Watanabe, the Yanagiwara 
brothers and others whose names should 
be given, are strong pastors of strong 
churches. Dr, Ogata, Superintendent of 
one of the Tokyo Districts, was sent out 
from America as a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church thirty years 
ago, and still sustains that relation. U, 
Bessho, who has served in the preparation 
of the Japanese Hymnal and the revised 
translation of the Scriptures, is editor of 
the Gokyo, the official weekly paper of 
the church. Obata and Yoshizaki are 
strong men of the theological faculties. 

Among Methodist laymen in Japan 
are Hon. S, Ebara, the only Christian 
member of the House of Peers, and a 
popular pulpit orator; Ando, the flaming 
temperance apostle of the Empire; 
Nemoto, of the lower House of Parlia- 
ment, well known for his aggressive spirit 
in moral reform; Sato of the Imperial 
University at Sapporo. These are every- 
where known by their Christian works 
and testimony. G. Suzuki, Miyakoshi, 
B. Okura, H. Nakamura, Nishimura, 
Nishikawa, Yoshida, Suenaga, Suganuma 
and Murata are a few among many names 
that tell of loyal service to Christ in the 
ranks of Methodism. 

TLaymen have been taking more interest 
in the affairs of the church during the 
last year or two than ever before. 
Bishop Hiraiwa expresses it as a great 
desire of his heart that the laymen should 
become more interested both in active 
evangelistic work and in the government 
of the church. The present evangelistic 
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campaign is encouraging the former, and 
the latter perhaps needs no encourage- 
ment. For if there is what might be 
termed agitation going on in the church 
to-day it is along the line of better lay 
representation in conference, and especial- 
ly in the matter of pastoral appoint- 
ments, The present system provides for 
the appointment of preachers by the 
Bishop after consultation with his cabinet 
of district superintendents. The laymen 
justly feel that they should have some 
proper channel by which to advise the 
Bishop, and it is possible that at the next 
general conference which convenes in 
Tokyo this October the discipline will be 
changed to provide for. this growing 
desire of the laymen to participate in the 
government of the church. 

Bishop Hiraiwa has very definite ideas 
as to the methods of evangelization to be 
employed. He strongly advocates 
making the cities and towns the centers 
of evangelistic effort. His argument is to 
the effect that the tendency of influence in 
Japan is from the city to the country, 
and that if: in each district a strong 
central Christian community is established 
there will be natural dissemination of 
Christian teaching and life throughout 
the whole community, He is therefore 
deciding upon one or more key cities in 
each province, and endeavoring to develop 
strong Christian communities there. Since 
in the nature of the case the Japan 
Methodist Church will not be able to 
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carry on much pioneer work for some 
time to come, this policy will probably 
be followed. It gives to the evangelistic 
missionary added responsibility toward 
the rural field. 

Asked recently as to the greatest 
human need of the Japan Methodist 
Church to-day Bishop Hiraiwa replied 
that in his judgment it was a generation 
of effective preachers and their proper 
training. 

There are several Methodist Missions in 
Japan working independently of the Japan 
Methodist Church. The Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, Free Methodist Church, 
Evangelical Association and United 
Brethren have a share in the work of 
evangelizing Japan. There is a very 
whole hearted effort now being made to 
effect. a wider Methodist Union. The 
Evangelical Association has united its 
theological work with the Aoyama Gaku- 
in. When these other bodies decide to 
unite their strength in the Japan Method- 
ist Church they will doubtless be accord- 
ed a cordial welcome. 

Japan Methodism is loyal to the tradi- 
tions of historic Methodism, In her 
doctrine and discipline, her moral passion 
and her social message she has a divine 
mission to perform, and those who love 
her. best are confident that she will do her 
share in bringing the pure Gospel of 
Christ to Japan and establishing His 
Kingdom here, 
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WHAT WORSHIP MEANS: A PLEA FOR 
GENUINENESS 


Rev. CHRISTOPHER NOSS, D.D., Wakamatsu, Aidzu 


“Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, 
when neither in this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father... 
...But the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth; for such doth 
the Father seek to be His worshippers. 
God is a Spirit; and they that worship 
Him must worship in spirit and truth.” 
Gospel of John, 4, 21-24. 

These words of the Lord Jesus to the 
Samaritan woman are a protest against 
the disparagement of God implied in most 
of the world’s worship of Him. It is 
belittling God to imagine that He can 
really be bound to a particular place like 
Samaria, or even Jerusalem, or that he 
can be put under obligation by the obser- 
vance of. forms. and’ ceremonies, The 
essence of heathenism is just this notion 
that man can somehow control God and 
use superhuman power to accomplish his 
own purposes. This notion persists to 
our own time in the mind of the peasant- 
woman who ties an idol up in rope, and, 
in a subtle form, in the mind of the sapient 
newspaper editor who discourses about 
the embarrassment of God when victory 
is demanded of Him by both Germans 
and Allies, 

Away with all such heathenism where- 
ever found! God may be grieved, and 
He may be afflicted; but He is never 
compelled or cajoled. God is a Spirit: 
He is the Absolute Personality, whose 
chief attribute, whose great characteristic, 
is Love, and this Love has illimitable 
resources of Wisdom and Power. The 
word “ Spirit,” as applied to God in the 
language of Jesus, connotes at once per- 
sonality and the antithesis of all physical 
limitations. 

“ They that worship Him must worship 
in spirit and truth.” In spirit, because 
only personality can commune with 
personality. In truth, because before the 


divine personality only that which is 


genuine counts. 
~ Since the worshipper is finite: his 


worship necessarily assumes definite forms 
at definite places. The question is not 
whether we shall have stated places and 
forms or not, and this paper will not enter 
into such a discussion, | The question is 
whether in the places and through the 
forms we can offer spiritual and genuine 
worship or not. For my own part, I 
believe that the average of true devotion 
is higher where stately liturgy and 
classical music prevail than where ragtime 
tunes are sung and the ministrant com- 
poses an impromptu prayer with a mind 
more intent on pleasing the congregation 
than communing with God. But God is 
not so apt to be distressed by low-class 
music and inelegant speech as some of us 
are. The only important matter is that 
the worship should be spiritual and 
genuine. 

When I was younger I once visited the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and saw there an Italian 
laborer kneeling in rapt contemplation 
before a picture of the Virgin. When 
my shadow fell across him he turned to 
glance at me for a moment, and then 
continued his adoration undisturbed. I 
felt as if I had discovered another world. 
For most Americans do not know how to 
worship. The Italian had in fact given 
me my first impression of the Oriental 
spirit. 

We regard as inferior such types of 
Christianity as the Russian, for instance, 
and rightly so, because Russian piety is a 
world by itself and, apparently, stands 
in no kind of relation to the practical 
concerns of life. But so far as it goes 
Russian piety is undoubtedly genuine. 

Prussia is neighbor to Russia and the 
American mind finds a similar peculiarity 
in Prussian piety. In many respects it is 
really barbarous; it has. not yet been 
completely ethicized. But it is genuine. 
How often I have wished that I could 
understand a German Andachtsbuch! 
Being an American I understand the 
German very well when he ‘discusses 
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practical things, but when a Lutheran 
begins to speak of divine things, frankly, 
I cannot follow him. The words may be 
familiar but the sense eludes me. 

Now in the typical American Church, 
such as is represented on the foreign 
field, the worship is not an end in itself, 
but is a means to edification. We go to 
Church to hear So-and-so preach, and 
the Rev. So-and-so, if he prepares care- 
fully for the pulpit, causes not only the 
Scripture lesson but also the prayers and 
the hymns to reinforce his sermon. 

It is the same type of Christianity that 
has made the strongest impression on the 
Japanese nation. Has not the Bureau of 
Religions been incorporated with the 
Department of Education? Official 
Japan thus declares that the great busi- 
ness of religion is to promote moral 
education. A few weeks ago I was 
asked to address the girls in a large 
factory. The manager at my elbow said, 
what we desire of you religious men is 
that you influence the employees to be 
loyal and obedient to the management of 
this factory. I deliberately tried to lead 
the minds of the girls away from the 
factory to a theme 10,000 miles off. 

Next we shall have efficiency experts 
in our churches with stop-watches and 
other instruments of precision testing our 
sermons and hymns. No conversion 
after the first twenty-five minutes! The 
organist is recommended to use a met- 
ronome and speed up'that hymn: it will 
then be more effective in taking away the 
tired feeling. 

But nothing is so impractical as exces- 
sive practicality. What if the salt have 
lost its savor? It is possible that some 
day we shall have to go to Russia to get 
religion. 

The theological professor who taught 
me liturgics outlined the various theories 
of worship on this wise: 1. The edifi- 
cational theory holds that the significance 
of worship is this, that the congregation 
uniting in common devotion to the High- 
est uplifts itself. 2. The sacrificial theory 
holds that the end of the worship is to be 
found not in the congregation but in God, 
who is delighted by the service rendered 
to Him. 3. The sacramental theory 
holds that worship is a divine mystery in 
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which God Himself is active. It is not 
so much man’s influencing man nor man’s 
influencing God as it is God’s influencing 
man. Finally the professor said that 
while true worship is a communion and 
there is truth both in the sacrificial and 
the sacramental theories, it is nevertheless 
all wrong to put the stress on the purpose 
of it. For true worship has no ulterior 
end in view. It is a spontaneous and 
original element in our life, not a means 
to an end. 

This idea was probably made in Ger- 
many; but to get it was worth all the 
trouble and peril involved in going toa 


‘theological seminary. 


Let worship be genuine. It is after all 
sublimated heathenism that leads us to 
ask here, “ Cui bono?” Let the sermon 
be subordinated to the worship rather 
than the worship to the sermon. If the 
preacher will but explain what manner 
of God He is Whom we worship and 
what He does for us, a very little practical 
exhortation will be quite sufficient. 

A little over sixteen years ago when 
my oldest boy was a very little child I 
locked myself in my study one evening 
and was busy with a helper preparing an 
address. A baby’s hand knocked on the 
door, and my Japanese friend would have 
opened it instantly ; but I said, ‘‘ No: we 
can’t work if that child comes in.” But 
the little one was very importunate and 
not to be discouraged. The knocking 
continued. The father-heart could stand 
it no longer, the door was opened, and 
little John toddled in. Ina tone of slight 
irritation I asked, “ What do you want, 
John?” The little man replied, ‘I don’t 
want anything: I just want to be with 
Papi.” Was not that perfect filial piety ? 
Just to be with Papa, that means every- 
thing to the boy: it means security and 
growth and fulness of joy. 

It is in the same filial spirit that we are 
to worship God. Not that we are never 
to want anything. As a true father 
rejo:ces when his children give evidence 
of a healthy craving for the things he can 
give them, so God surely delights in our 
prayers for gifts, but only when what we 
desire above everything else is fellowship 
with Himself. : 

And when our neighbors see in the 
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expression of our faces and in the whole 
conduct of our life that we sincerely, with- 
out any intention to obtain or impart an 
impression for good, unaffectedly revere 
and adore God, they will get more good 
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from that fact than from all our studied en- 
deavors to do them good, which are likely 
as not to provoke in them a mild resent- 


ment. (Read before the Council of Presby- 
terian and Reformed Missions, July, 1915.) 


SOME PRODUCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS OF THE 
THREE YEAR EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


By Rev. A. P. HASSELL, Takamatsu 


It‘is a fact too well known to require 
restatement that every season of special 
activity on the part of the forces for 
righteousness is accompanied by special 
opposition efforts on the part of the 
arch-enemy and his forces. The conflict 
attendant upon the rise of the Apostolic 
church, Christianity’s fight for existence 
with heathenism in the Roman Empire, 
and the later clash of the two contending 
parties at the time of the Reformation, 
supply good illustrations of this fact, not 
to mention the less conspicuous instances 
in the almost daily experience of every 
‘Christian worker. 

When the “ Three-year Evangelistic 
Campaign’’ was launched in Japan in 
1914 it was perhaps not without the 
anticipation on the part of some of the 
leaders that there would arise more or 
less opposition from the non-Christian 
element. The first year, however, passed 
without any very noticeable opposition. 
Perhaps the Buddhists and Shintoists 
thought the movement was harmless and 
would not last long. But when it surviv- 
ed one whole season and entered with 
still greater enthusiasm into the second 
season; when, from one end to the other 
of the Empire the movement became 
known and the Gospel began to reach 
out into remote places where it had not 
hitherto reaped any visible results; and 
when a few well known personages such 
as Madam Hirooka of high birth and 
considerable wealth, began to take active 
part in the meetings, bearing witness 
from personal experience to the truth, 
‘then it was that the opposition began. 

__ The Buddhists of old aristocratic Kyoto, 
for hundreds of years the capital of the 
Empire, where are located the head tem- 


.by the Chinese. 


ples of the Higashi and the Nishi Hon- 
ganji, two great branches of Buddhism, 
could not bear to see such demonstrations 
on the part of the Christians without 
raising some opposition. A mob was 
raised and vilely written posters were 
displayed in public places, defaming 
Christianity. It is said that one of the 
priests at the head of the mob was arrest- 
ed by the police. 

But the spark that touched off the 
powder magazine of the opposers seems 
to have been supplied by Bishop Hiraiwa 
of the Methodist Church. He made the 
statement in one of his sermons in Osaka 
that loyalty and filial piety, which are 
considered by the Japanese to be the 
basis of national virtue, are not original 
with the Japanese but were taught them 
This statement was 
reported in the leading papers on the 
following day and aroused indignation in 
many parts of the country. 

The Buddhists and Shintoists in Taka- 
matsu, or.at least some of them, lost no 
time in lining up in opposition. During 
the latter part of May they had hand- 
bills printed urging ‘upon the citizens the 
importance of blotting out Christianity 
from the country, and stating that no 
Japanese could be a Christian and at the 
same time a loyal subject of the Emperor. 
These bills were carried throughout the 
town by hired messengers and placed in 
stores and residences. The citizens were 
then summoned by one or two priests 
and a newspaper editor to a mass meeting 
to be held at one of the large theatres for 
the purpose of opposing Christianity, 
We anxiously awaited the outcome. 
Would the people attend in great crowds, 
fan their hate for Christianity into a flame, 
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and then attack the church and the 
chapels ? 

* One or two of the Christians attended 
to see what they would do. Their 
report of the meeting was intensely inter- 
esting. Two of the leading speakers 
advertised for the occasion found it 
impossible to attend. This left the meet- 
ing in the hands of one priest and the 
newspaper editor. The audience barely 
filled the centre of the auditorium down- 
stairs. The gallery and wings were 
vacant, A large number of those present 
were such as would be wandering about 
on the street in search of some interesting 
way of spending the evening; many were 
present from mere curiosity. As might 
be expected, the speeches were utterly 
devoid of any argument worthy of con- 
sideration, Here is a sample of the 
priest’s speech. ‘‘ People are saying that 
everything good in Japan comes from 
the West. They say, for example, ‘if it 
were not for the West you would have 
no lamps!’ Now in reply to this I should. 
like to ask a question. ‘Is it the lamp 
that makes the light or is it the fire in 
the lamp?’ You see, these foreigners 
didn’t give us much after all since they 
didn’t give us the fire which is far more 
important than the lamp! Besides this, 
these lamps are very dangerous things. 
It might be a good thing if we could get 
rid of them. <A few nights ago I was 
wakened by the constant and violent 
clanging of the fire bell. I put on my 
clothes in a hurry and ran out to see 
where the fire was. After searching 
about and going to a lot of trouble 
I finally located the fire. Upon arriving 
on the scene I was told that all this 
dreadful fire had been caused by one 
of these Western lamps! That’s what 
some of the things brought in from the 
Christian countries do for us! The 
Christians get a lot of children to Sunday 
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School, give them cakes and tell them to 
come again. And they do come again,— 
as long as they are given cakes!” 

Two other mass meetings were arrang- 
ed for the next Saturday. I am told by 
one of the Christians who was on the 
lookout that no one came to the noon 
meeting except the speakers, so the meet- 
ing had to be given up. The night 
meeting was advertised as one at which 
speeches would be made on the subject 
of religion, and that after that the priest 
would entertain the, audience with jokes. 
As this particular priest has the reputa- 
tion of being a good story-teller a few 
attended the meeting, but there was no 
manifestation of any zeal for or against 
religion. 

On Tuesday night following the theatre 
mass meeting, although there was no 
advertising there were one hundred and 
twenty-four persons present at one of 
our street chapels where meetings are 
held twice every week. Is there not 
something very significant and encourag- 
ing in the fact that in a town of fifty 
thousand, with fifty or- more temples and’ 
any number of small shrines, a mass 
meeting for the purpose of opposing. 
Christianity is attended by no more than 
one hundred and fifty people, whereas 
during the Evangelistic Campaign held 
here last fall the same theatre was well. 
filled, the attendance being estimated at 
four hundred and fifty, and in the fact 
that there are often more people present 
at our chapel meetings than attended this 
Buddhist miss meeting? It seems to me 
that these facts indicate two things, name- 
ly, that the old religions are powerless,. 
the priests having no longer any influence 
as leaders; and second, that although 
the number of names on the church rolls. 
is not great, Christianity is looked upon 
by the people as the only religion -of- 
authority. é 
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Rey. CHARLES F. SWEET, Tokyo 


In 1597 after a long respite the long 
threatened persecution of the Christians of 
Japan suddenly burst out. 

Six Spanish Franciscans, three Japan- 
ese Jesuits and seventeen Japanese laymen, 
including three little boys, were arrested 
at Miyako (Kyoto) and after having been 
disgraced in public by having a part of 
their ears cut off, were further subjected 
to the gaze of the populace by being cart- 
ed about the streets of Kyoto and Osaka 
in order to humiliate and dishonor them. 

After this they were forced to proceed 
by land all the way to the straits at 
Shimonoseki and thence onward to Naga- 
saki, held up before the people every- 
where as outlaws and condemned cri- 
minals, and this in the depth of winter. 
On arriving at Nagasaki they were all 
fastened to crosses in the Japanese manner, 
which was, so to secure criminals to the 
cross by ropes and lashings as to make 
them incapable of movement. The 
crosses were then sunk into pits dug to 
receive the upright beam, and the ex- 
ecutioners thrust a long two-edged spear- 
blade into the right side at the flank, 
pushing the lance so far and vigorously as 
to pierce the heart. Sometimes two 
executioners made the thrust from either 
side and the lances thus made a St. 
Andrew’s cross inside the body of the 
victim. 

So was it with these Christian martyrs. 
But not their death alone and the con- 
stancy of their faith were memorable, for 
during their slow march to the cross 
numerous affecting incidents took place 
among the other Christians who conceived 
that the passion of these first witnesses 
was a portent of their own inevitable fate. 
We all know how true were these 
presages. 

The writer has lately translated from 
very early Jesuit records the narration 
of Father Ludovicus Froes,—who was 
probably an eye-witness of the death 
scene, and whose account was con- 
temporary with the event, for he died 
within five months of the crucifixion 
which took place February:5, 1597. 


One or two notable incidents mentioned 
in this narration are the following, 

One was the case of a samurai family 
consisting of husband and wife and two 
sons, one aged fifteen, the other ten or 
eleven. On the night when the news came 
to Nagasaki of the approach of the 
confessors for Christ, word also went 
around that the Governor of Nagasaki 
had ordered that very many more crosses 
should be made ready than sufficed for 
one company of twenty-six, and therefore 
the Christians in the town began to make 
ready for death, not knowing who would 
be singled out to share their fate. So 
was it in this family. By night the father 
and mother bustled about to be ready 
for whatever might occur. The elder 
son awoke and questioned his father as to 
the cause of these unwonted cares and 
received the reply that it was for martyr- 
dom. ‘And shall I too die with you 
dear father?” asked the boy, to whom his 
father simply said, ““No doubt it will be 
so.” “ O,” said the youth, “ with what joy © 
I rejoice should it be that I should follow 
you.” Then pointing to his little brother 
sleeping he inquired “ What will be done 
with him?” His father replied, “Together 
with us he will be a martyr.” To this the 
boy rejoined, “ Now I feel a double joy, 
since from this world:.we shall all pass 
over together to heaven,” 

In another great house in Nagasaki a 
boy of fifteen when asked what answer he 
would make to the emissaries of the king if 
they questioned him as to his faith, replied, 
“J will say I.am a Christian.” “ But,” 
said his father, ‘if they wish to kill you 
on that account, what would you do?” 
“T will prepare myself for death.” ‘But 
in what way?” pursued his father. The 
boy with tears running down his cheeks 
said simply, ‘‘ Even unto death I will ask 
mercy of Jesus!” (usgue ad mortem 
implorabo nusericordiam Lesu). 

Two figures among the men who were 
crucified stand out. One was the Fran- 
ciscan Father Petrus Baptista who was 
the chief of the friars and of their Japanese 
disciples, He was crucified in the midst, 
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and to the end continued to sing psalms and 
animate his fellows for the last and fiercest 
attack upon their faith, The other was 
the Japanese Jesuit Paul Miki. He was a 
wonderful preacher and all along had 
preached to the spectators. So he did 
now, and until death stilled his voice, he 
set forth the saving message of Jesus 
Christ the only Saviour of men. 

It is interesting to join to this ac- 
count the recollection of the fact that 
it is exactly half a century since Pere 
Petitjean discovered the descendants of 
those Christians of that early period, and 
found that they had continued faithful to 
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the deposit of faith committed to them, 
and had preserved their Christian belief 
through two and a half centuries of con- 
stant persecution. 

A large and handsome new church has 
been deédicated at Urakami, Nagasaki, this 
spring, a church erected by the offerings 
of the “old Christians” who number 
many thousands. 

The constancy of these devoted follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ we may count as one 
—and not the least—of the fruits of that 
“ Martyrum candidatus exercitus”’ whose 
triumphant passing away is recorded in 
this narration. 


THE KIKUCHI EDUCATIONAL BILL 


Rev. A. K, REISCHAUER, D.D. 


In the last number of THE EVANGELIST we 
reported the educational reform proposed 
by the sub-committee of the Government’s 
Educational Investigation Committee. 
We also stated in that article that certain 
members of the general committee who 
_ were not satisfied with the proposal of 
the sub-committee were preparing a plan 
of their own. This plan is known as the 
Kikuchi or Kikuchi-Takata Bill. After 
several days of animated discussion the 
general committee finally adopted this 
latter bill by a vote of 16 to 7. The 
substance of the bill is as follows: 

1. An institution whose standard of 
admission is graduation from Middle 
School or the equivalent, and which 
offers a course of four years or more, 
shall be recognized as a Daigaku 
(College). 

2. Daigaku shall have two general 
courses, namely, Liberal Arts course and 
a Science course, and the graduates from 
such courses shall receive the degree of 
Hakushi (A. B. or B. S.) 

3. A Daigaku may add a research 
department for those graduates from the 
college courses who wish to pursue their 
studies further. In case such research 
departments are fully equipped to do 
advanced work they may be recognized 
as Daigakuin (Graduate Schools) and 
may confer advanced degrees. 

4. Daigaku may be established as by 


the Central Government, Local Goverm 
ments, or Private Corporations. 

5. The present Koto Gakko shall be 
converted into Daigaku and the four Im- 
perial universities into Daigakuin (Gradu- 
ate Schools), each of which may, how- 
ever, have a College course attached to 
it. 

6. The present Semmon Gakko 
(Special Schools) which have a four 
years’ course shall be called Daigaku. 

The main object of the above scheme, 
according to its advocates, is to shorten 
the course of study for the great bulk of 
educated men who are to do the practical 
work of the nation, while at the same 
time providing schools for those who 
wish to pursue their studies further. It 
is felt that the present universities do 
not give a practical education and that 
students go there because of the name 
and degree received. Japan does not 
need so many half-baked scholars, but more 
men trained for a few years above the 
middle school grade in a practical way. 
The few real scholars who are needed 
should pursue their studies in the graduate 
schools five years or more beyond the 
college course. 

The opponents of the scheme say that 
instead of shortening the course of study 
it will rather lengthen it, for the average 
student will not be satisfied with a four 
years’ course in the new type of Daigaku, 
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but will press on to the Daigakuin. 
Furthermore the graduates from these 
short courses will not command the 
respect of the public and they will not be 
able to compete with those of more train- 
ing. That is, there will be the same 
difference as exists now between the 
graduates from: Semmon Gakko and those 
from the Imperial Universities. 

We must confess that while we wel- 
come any move which looks towards 
liberalizing the educational policy of 
Japan, and especially which is calculated 
to give a larger place to private institu- 
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tions, we can not see how the new plan 
can be carried into effect. We understand 
that the Educational Department is think- 
ing the matter over and that another con- 
ference will be held with the Educational 
Investigation Committee in September, at 
which it will probably be decided finally 
as to whether the new bill is feasible or 
not. In the meantime it should be re- 
membered that the function of this Edu- 
cational Investigation Committee is only 
advisory, and the Educational Department 
need not accept the advice if it does not 
see fit to do so. 


THE JONES-PEEKE DICTIONARY 


Rev. ALBERTUS PIETERS, Oita 


The long-expected Jones-Peeke diction- 
ary of Chinese characters has arrived, 
and I hope the editors of THe Japan 
EvaNnceE.istr will permit me to say a few 
words about it. To be sure, it has 
already been reviewed in this magazine, 
and if it were just a new book and nothing 
more that would be quite sufficient. But 
this is more than a new dictionary. It is 
a stroke of genius, an inspiration, a boon 
and a blessing, an epoch-making volume, 
and a revolutionary achievement. Many 
will think I am over enthusiastic, but it is 
one of the pathetic things about the 
situation, that so few people will ever 
understand how great and valuable this 
dictionary is. They only can understand 
who have wasted their time, injured their 
eyesight, lost their tempers and dis- 
tressed their souls over the ordinary kind 
of dictionary. 

The book is grateful to the touch anda 
delight to the eye. It astonishes one that 
the printers have succeeded in putting 
together six thousand characters with 
their definitions within the compass of a 
pocket dictionary, printed in large clear 
type. 

The great thing, of course, is the 
marginal index. One turn of the wrist 
and then a second, and behold, the 
radical lies before you! Never was there 
anything simpler and never anything 
more effective. It is the first great 
improvement in Chinese dictionaries in a 


thousand years, and invented by an 
American youth only three or four years 
in the country ! 

The publication of this dictionary is 
sure to give a new impulse to the study 
of the more difficult written forms of the 
language, and there is now every reason 
to hope that the reproach of illiteracy 
may be removed from the missionary 
body in Japan. 

Good as it is, it is to be hoped that it 
is not the last word in dictionary making 
and that it will soon be superseded by 
one which, together with the marginal 
index, will adopt the bold expedient 
rejected by the compilers, of re-grouping 
to some extent the characters under 
all possible radicals, or, at least, under 
more appropriate and obvious ones. In 
the introduction we are told that this 
was considered, but that the idea was 
rejected out of respect for the scholarship 
of the ages. This is.a brilliant example 
of giving a bad reason for a quite 
justifiable course. Had the author said 
that to do so would have enlarged the 
book beyond the limits possible in a 
pocket dictionary, nothing could be said, 
but to say that we must continue to 
be hampered in finding characters be- 
cause the scholarship of the ages has 
grouped them absurdly is a little too 
much, 

However, be the scholarship of the 
ages good or bad, ina dictionary gotten up 
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for the benefit of foreigners studying the 
Japanese language a regrouping might 
well take place, without our being at all 
chargeable with the impertinence of at- 
tempting to impose our ideas upon the 
Japanese and Chinese. It would be a 
great blessing if every character where 
the radical is not at once obvious could 
be placed under each clearly defined 
radical which it contains. This sugges- 
tion is not original with me, but was 
given me by the Ven, Archdeacon 
Hutchinson, of the C.M.S., who worked 
at this when a young man in China. 
Most unfortunately his manuscript was 
destroyed by fire, and he was never able 
to resume the work. I have made 
a rough calculation of the number of 
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characters requiring such treatment, and 
find that an addition of one-fifth to 
the size of the volume would permit it to 
be done. 

Would it not be possible for the 
missionaries, the legation students and 
others together to raise a sum of several 
thousand yex by subscription, in order to 
get out a desk dictionary so constructed, 
having also the combinations under the 
various characters and the appropriate 
translation into English, after the fashion 
of Gubbins’ dictionary? If such a 
dictionary were gotten out, equipped with 
the marginal index of Messrs. Jones and 
Peeke, it would become a pleasure to 
read Japanese. It seems to me _ well 
worth our most serious consideration. 


THE NEW CONFERENCE BUILDINGS. 
AT GOTEMBA 


A development of notable interest to 
the whole missionary body is the opening 
of the so-called “‘ Japanese Northfield ” or 
Christian conference plant at Higashi 
Yama, not far from Gotemba. The 
enterprise has been fathered by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, but from the 
first the Association has made it plain 
that the buildings are intendéd for the use 
of the whole Christian body. It is ex- 
pected that within two or three years the 
buildings will be engaged in advance for 
various conferences of Christian workers, 
and young men and young women, not 
only through the summer, but during the 
winter and spring holidays. 

A better site for such conference 
grounds could hardly be found. Alight- 
ing at Gotemba station one follows the 
new government road connecting Gotemba 
with Hakone until near Ninooka and then 
turns to the left and in a few moments 
reaches the buildings nestling at the foot 
of Otome pass, facing westward and 
commanding a magnificent panorama of 
hill and dale and Mount Fuji towering 
over all. 

The plant at present consists of the 
main building, one new dormitory and 
‘one old Japanese residence. The total 
‘cost for land and buildings to date has 


been yeu 12,000 of which yex 6,000 has 
been raised in Japan and yen 5,000 has 
been given by a few California friends. 
The buildings were designed by Vories & 
Co, and are of simple yet durable Japan- 
ese construction. Running water has 
been piped from a mountain stream and 
the sanitary arrangements are good. It 
is hoped to secure yew 5,000 more this 
year so as to be able to build an additional 
dormitory, with a small meeting room, so 
constructed as to be usable in cold 
weather. 

The buildings were completed July 
2oth, just in time for the annual con- 
ference of the Young Men's Christian 
Associations. A total of 165 men, 
mostly students and teachers, gathered 
from all parts of the Empire. The 
dedication service on July 24th was 
participated in by Dr. Motoda, Madame 
Hirooka, Dr. Ibuka, Dr. Uzaki and 
Pastor Abe. The most dramatic event in 
connection with the dedication was the 
gift of yer 200 toward the building fund 
by the six delegates from Korea, and the 
pledging of an equal sum by the Japanese 
in attendance. The conference was 
marked by a delightful spirit of fraternity 
between the Koreans and Japanese. As 
usual, group Bible study constituted the 
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central feature of the conference, the text- 
book being the translation of. Fosdick’s 
Manhood of the Master, newly published 
by the Christian Literature Society. 

Several missionaries were in attendance 
at the conference, and the Rev. A. ‘T. 
Wilkinson penned the following. para- 
graphs giving his impressions of. the 
conference plant : 

«A place more centrally located and 
better fitted by nature to rest and inspire 
could scarcely have been selected than 
the new summer school buildings recently 
opened by the Y. M. C. A. at Gotemba. 
Most lavish provision has been made here 
by nature herself among the hills and 
groves for quiet study or outdoor 
meetings. 

“The buildings themselves, the assembly 
hall, dining rooms and dormitories appear 
well adapted in every way to meet the 
needs of an up to date summer school. 
Ample space has been provided for out- 


door sports.. In fact in this’ beautiful 
mountain retreat scarcely anything from 
the health point of view: is’ left to be 
desired. 

““The young men in Tienda ey 
to-be a rather select class, most of them 
probably students or those who are 
seriously thinking of giving their lives to 
some form of active Christian work. To 
bring these men in personal touch fora 
week with some of the strongest intel- 
lectual and spiritual leaders of the country 
cannot fail to inspire them with the 
obligations and nobility of a life of 
Christian service. 

“Tam very much impressed with this 
movement on the part of the Y. M. C. A. 
to establish in Gotemba this retreat for 
physical and spiritual culture that shall 
not only be available for their own summer 
schools but also for all kinds of mission 
meetings and conferences,” 


THE LOOKOUT 


On Gettinc Even 


It appears to be a deep-set characteris- 
tic of humanity that one should strive to 
“get even” with anybody who takes 
advantage of him in any way. “ Getting 
even” is all right, according to Jesus’ 
teaching too, if we are as genuinely 
concerned that the other man should get 
even with us, as that we should with 
him! 


* * * 


The Lookout was somewhat shocked 
upon reflecting, the other day, that he 
has reached the presumable middle point 
of his life. From this summit, he review- 
ed the course thus far run. The amount 
of damage done, in various ways to 
various people, forms a painfully im- 
portant part of the record! Like a 
blind-folded cat in a china cupboard, 
his efforts have not always brought the 
maximum of good at a minimum cost. 

Suddenly this whole subject of “getting 
even” took ona new aspect. Suppose 
The Lookout should try during the 
second half of his life to make up for all 


damage Won in the first half ! That 
would be a reasonable “getting even,’ 
would it not? But it means, also, a 
rather heavy program. : 

* * * 

Consider the number of times he has 
offended against the three great T’s— 
Temper, Time, and Trade. 

If for every past loss of temper and 
consequent injustice to another, the Look- 
out must perform some act of gratuitous 
kindliness under conditions provocative of 
temper, it will mean such a chain of 
revolutionary readjustments of character 
that he will be in danger of developing 
into one of those ripe and sweet old 
gentlemen whom age only mellows and 
sanctifies, instead of the crabbed old 
crank that his wife and children fully 
expect him to become! : 

If The Lookout began now to be one 
minute ahead of the appointed hour to all 
the meetings, committees, and other 
engagements of the second span of his 
life, perhaps he could in a measure “ get 
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even” on the years and years of five- 
minutes-late-ness. 

But suppose The Lookout were really 
to attempt to “get even” on the trade 
transactions in which he has gotten more 
than his money’s worth. The vicious 
practice of seeking “bargains” when 
dealers are in a tight place and must sell 
even at a loss, he must try to atone for 
in the future by offering a fair price under 
all circumstances. 

Of course, he cannot look up all the 
merchants and /uwrumaya wronged in the 
past and pay up to each. But he can try 
to scatter as many instances of satisfaction 
and happiness in the coming years as he’ 
has of grumbling and protest in the past ; 
thus “ getting even’’ on the sum total of 
human good ! 


* * * 


Years ago, in a time of business 
depression, The Lookout bought a piece 
of land from a man who had to sell at a 
sacrifice. Je considered it a good stroke 
of business at the time. He is less proud 
of it now. That man is dead and cannot 
be paid up; but a way opened recently 
to “get even.” Having heard that a 
nephew of the former land-owner was 
living in a neighboring town and in some 
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financial difficulty, The Lookout paid him 
a visit. It turned out that the young 
man was about to give up his schooling 
from lack of funds. The Lookout ex- 
plained to him that he had felt he owed 
his late uncle something extra on a 
certain land transaction and would be 
glad to repay it now to the nephew. It 
amounted to only a couple of hundred 
yen, but assured the nephew’s completing 
his school course. The Lookout went 
home feeling particularly satisfied,—much 
more so than over the original land 
bargain. 

Three months later he was surprised 
by a call from the young man, who had 
this to say :—‘‘ Ever since you brought 
me that much-needed money, I have been 
haunted by the inability to see why you 
did it. You explained that it was 
prompted by your Christian faith. I 
have always been hantai to Christianity— 
without knowing anything about it. But 
now I feel I can’t rest until I know about 
it. Will you please explain your faith 
tome, Sir?” 


* 


On the whole, it is difficult to “ get 
even,’—for when we try to give we 
find we are gaining yet more! 
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THE PRICE OF BLOOD 


By KENNETH MACLENNAN 


[Number Twenty-three in the “Papers for War Time” Series] 


‘Its rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain.—ABRAHAM 
LINcoLn. 

The British Empire is pouring out 
without stint its most precious treasure. 
Its best, strongest, and most promising 
young life is being freely sacrificed. No 
question is of greater concern to the 
nation than what fruit it is going to reap 
from this prodigal expenditure. What is 
the real worth of that expenditure ? 
What gains may it bring to us?) What 
results are we going to aim at so that 
there may come out of it all some worthy 
equivalent for the bloodshed ? 

The nations at war are paying a 
tremendous price. Possibly in no equally 
brief period have any nations in any time 
passed through so great a stirring of 
spirit to high sacrifice as has come to 
Europe during these last months. The. 
two great parallel examples of modern 
history are the French Revolution and 
the American Civil War. In the dread 
days of the French Revolution the Place 
de la Concorde witnessed moving scenes, 
the spilling of much blood, and the sow- 
ing of seed-ideas which have resulted in 
many bloody, and some bloodless, revolu- 
tions. The American Civil War exhibited 
the strange spectacle of men of one race 
and tongue engaged in a fratricidal 
struggle in which the whole young man- 
hood of the nation was involved. But 
these events were slow-moving and on a 
small scale in comparison with the present 
happenings in Europe. Every day of 
this struggle is full of dramatic intensity. 
Its magnitude leaves the imagination 
numb and the mind stunned. The 
British Empire, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria- Hungary, and 
Serbia are sacrificing their best young 
life on a scale of prodigality for which 
we have no parallel. 


How shall we think of our share of the 
sacrifice? We are bound up with the 
men who are fighting for England in 
mystical bonds from which we cannot 
free ourselves if we would. They are 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
Every British grave in Flanders means 
blood and tears in the homeland. The 
fight they wage is ours. The lives they 
lay down are for the land we love. The 
things we are going to take out of the 
war are purchased at the price of their 
blood. We are heirs to the fruits of their 
victory and trustees of their sacrifice, 
responsible for seeing that the price they 
have paid shall not be in vain. 

The blood which is being spilt in 
Flanders and the tears which fall at home 
are shed on an altar. The men who 
have gone so readily to the front have, 
generally speaking, gone under the 
moving impulse of a simple ideal. 
They have felt that a blow has been 
struck at liberty, that the maintenance of 
high ideals concerning international right 
and honor has been threatened, and that 
a great wrong has been done in the world. 
The youth of our land are mostly simple, 
honest, strong-hearted men, accustomed, 
in spite of all surface defects, to manly 
action, and without hesitation they quiet- 
ly put their bodies between mankind and 
these things. Unconsciously they erect- 
ed an altar, and as unconsciously provid- 
ed the sacrifice, never questioning the 
end, but facing death and wounds with 
a sublimely simple faith in the rightness 
of things, and a calm trust in their own. 
countrymen to see the matter through. 
They did not wait even to consider how 
precious was the price they were paying 
nor how great things it might purchase. 
In unconscious trust they left that to us. 

Such an altar and such an offering call 
for a priesthood of no common order. 
The task of interpreting and mediating to 
the world such a sacrifice is not to be 
lightly undertaken by any people. The 
nation must touch that tender responsibil- 
ity with clean hands and pure hearts. If 
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Britons are worthy to fulfil the trust thus 
committed to them, they must have a 
true appreciation of the great price that is 
being paid and of the things it can pur- 
chase. They must be keenly sensitive to 
the way in which the trust may be defiled 
and to the grave danger that there may 
be failure in fulfilment through slackness 
or neglect. They must realize that the 
trust is not a passing and tribal one, but 
is for the future and for all mankind, and 
that those who have imposed it come 
back transfigured and expectant. 

The spirit of the action of our young 
men has already given us two great gains. 
First, in striking contrast with the in- 
difference of other times, the mind of ‘the 
nation is keenly sensitive to the needs of 
our soldiers at the front and of their 
dependants at home, and to the wants of 
all those who, in our land and beyond it, 
have become the victims of distress on 
account of the war. In the second 
place, life has become a real and strenuous 
thing for nearly all our people. Senseless 
indulgence in pleasure and _ offensive 
luxury have almost disappeared. Social 
barriers have to a large extent been 
thrown down in face of a common task 
anda common danger. All things have 
been tacitly, swiftly, and drastically 
revalued. The things that matter to 
most people in Britain to-day are life, 
death, and duty, faith, hope, and God. 
There is a new community of interest, 
helpfulness, obligation, and __ sacrifice. 
Notwithstanding some unlovely private 
profiteering, we have come nearer the 
ideal of having all things in common. 
And the most casual observer can see the 
source of these gains. We have ’be- 
thought ourselves of our dead and of all 
the young life in daily peril; we have 
experienced the redemptive power of that 
sacrifice and been stirred thereby to 
worthier purpose and nobler action than 
before. If the social revolution which 
has so silently taken place with such 
unanimous consent be a real gain, shall 
the nation be untrue, after the war, to the 
dead from whom its impulse came and 
drift back into the old indifference to 
social wrong and sin, and the old class 
-and party antagonisms ? 

_| There are things that men dare not 
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accept.as the price of blood. If we are 
offered gold or territory or trade or 
vainglory, shall we accept these as a 
worthy equivalent for the sacrifice made ? 
It was not the trumpet-blast of these 
things to which’our youth responded, and 
if others lay stress on such gains, shall we 
not protest against the defilement of the 
sacrifice? Which of our sons: went to 
Flanders that we might get gold or land? 
Who of us would sell the lives of our 
strongest and bravest for such a base 
price? Is the sacrifice to be so lightly 
esteemed that it may be bartered for these 
things ? ei: 
The needs of the hour demand from 
our manufacturers and merchants the 
most strenuous service they can render on 
behalf of the people. They demand also 
that those who render such service should 
not: grow rich thereby. The nation is 
sparing no sacrifice. The rich and the 
poor are brought into tribute. Every 
new privation, every new hardship, every 
lessened resource is part of a sacrifice in 
order that the Empire may live. We are 
all going to emerge from this war much 
poorer. Is it right that any shall emerge 
richer ; that some shall yield all service 
and become impoverished for the com- 
monweal and that a few others shall grow 
rich because of their contribution to 
the service of the State in the hour. of its 
need? That wouldbe a strange sharing 
of the national burden—it would be 
drinking of ‘the blood of these men that 
have put their lives in jeopardy,’ Men 
may be placed in such a position that 
they cannot help making money, but 
there ought to be an honorable way of 
escape from the odium of growing rich 
out of the needs of the present situation. 
All extraordinary profits at this time are 
morally forfeit to the nation; and the 
Church should proclaim this before the — 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does so... 
If from the supreme Sacrifice there © 
came life more abundantly, may we not 
dare to hope that from the altar on which © 
our young life is laid down there: may © 
also come redeeming influences that shall _ 
live on, ever bringing forth fruits worthy 
of the sacrifice? If love and goodwill — 
and brotherhood and unity and forgive- _ 


ness came to men through the sacrifice — 
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of-the Son: of God, in order that~all 
human wrong might be righted and all 
human sin cured, can we not reverently 
hope for, pray for, work for these same 
fruits from our sacrifice? Unless these 
fruits come there can be little hope of a 
permanent peace. Force will never re- 
move international menace. Constructive 
moral forces with an adequate motive 
and a sufficient dynamic can alone do so. 
This is going to be the hardest task of all, 
but for the sake of the fallen it must be 
undertaken. History has already thrown 
up in Abraham Lincoln a great man who 
eatned the unique distinction that while 
he fought for one side he was thinking of 
and working ‘for the good of both. We 
see the result in a unified America, where 
the North and the South-respect each 
other. We are fighting strenuously fora 
side, but we can even now think and work 
for the ultimate good of all. If we do, 
men and women in the agony of bereave- 
ment may possess their souls in quietness 
and confidence, cherishing the certain 
hope that from their loss there will blos- 
som new life for stricken Europe. Then 
the pain of loss will be healed and the 
worth of the sacrifice understood. 

“The discipline of any road of redemp- 
tion is severe, and if the British people set 
out deliberately to seek a worthy price 
for the blood we are now pouring forth, 
there are many fierce tussles of spirit 
ahead, many acts of bitter penitence, and 
much purifying of hand and heart. Are 
we to aim at rebuilding the broken bridge 
after the war is fought and won? Are 
we to aim at a reconstructed brotherhood 
of mankind in which love and unity and 
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goodwill- and forgiveness shall be the 
dominating notes? There will indeed be 
an Armageddon in the soul of the nation 
before such questions are settled, but dare 
we salute the sacred dead and answer 
these mighty questions in the negative ? 
We hold the matter in trust for them. 
We are stewards for those who walk in 
dyed garments. If:blood cries out, does 
it cry for vengeance, hate, or the per- 
petuation of animosity? does it forbid 
forgiveness? When all the cruel wrong 
of the war flits before the mind, it is hard 
to think of an afterwards in which we and 
our foes shall dwell together in unity. 
The suffering has been very grievous, but 
there are worse things than suffering. 
The throwing away of a redemptive 
power given to us in trust*would be a 
debasing thing. 

The opportunity for the exercise of 
redemptive power is for perhaps the first 
time given to a nation. The cost of this 
war in blood and treasure is appalling. 
The blood may mean a new birth for the 
world. It may win for mankind a new 
consciousness of their unity. It can pro- 
duce new thoughts, ideals, and purposes 
in the human heart and set a-going new 
springs of action in the human will. It 
may ting out death to the law of the 
jungle. It may purchase goodwill and 
confidence between the nations. It will 
do all these things if British mien and 
women mean that it shall do no less. 
And choosing the highest pathway for 
ourselves, we choose too for those who 
have made the sacrifice, for in the full 
fruit of it they will live on in the power 
of an endless life. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


The Annual Council of 
the Canadian Methodist 
Mission was held in 
Karuizawa July 14—16. 
Reports from the different fields were 
most encouraging. Men from different 
parts of the country were unanimous in 
their opinion that the people were more 
open to the Gospel than ever before. 
The following changes were made in the 
list of stations : 
Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, to Hamamatsu ; 
H. E. Walker from Hamamatsu _ to 
Kwansei Gakuin; G. S. Patterson design- 
ated to Toyama April 1, 1915; W. F. 
‘Campbell designated Asst. Supt. Central 
Tabernacle, Tokyo, April 1, 1915. Two 
requests from the Conference of Federated 
Missions were granted viz. (1) to increase 
the subscription to the Conference from 
yen 20 to yen 30 for each representative 
and (2) to increase the appropriation to the 
‘Christian Literature Society from ye 10 
to yea 15 for each member of the Mission. 

The following is the list of stations of 
the Women’s Branch of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission. 

Toxyo. Misses Hargrave, Blackmore 
Craig, Keagey, Allen (evangelistic work) 
‘Campbell, Drake, Chappel. 

SHIzuoKA. Miss Veazey, Mrs. Puisent 
(kindergarten and school) Miss Lindsay 
(evangelistic). 

Korvu. Misses Robertson, Ryan, 
Strothard, Alcorn (evangelistic) Hurd 
(evangelistic and kindergarten). 

Kanazawa. Misses Jost (evangelistic) 
De Wolfe (kindergarten) Govenlock (in- 
-dustrial and evangelistic). 

Toyama. Misses Armstrong and Poyne. 

Nacano, Misses Scott (evangelistic), 
Staples (Ixindergarten). 


Canadian 
‘Conference 


Uxpa. Misses Hart (evangelistic), Bird 
(kindergarten), 

There is in California a 

Bibles on Japanese Missionary So- 

Japanese ciety known as the Dez- 

Warships do Dan... It has circulat- 


ed 3,000 volumes, either 
the whole Bible or the New Testament, 


H. W. Outerbridge from® 


-following declaration : 


among, the Japanese in California. It 
was this agency that recently supplied the 
two Japanese training cruisers, ‘ Asama”’ 
and “ Azuma’’ with 1,552 copies of the 
Scriptures. The public presentation of 
these Scriptures took place on the quarter- 
deck of the Japanese flagship “ Asama,” 
in San Francisco Bay. The repre- 
sentative of the Dendo Dan, American 
Bible Society, and the Japanese: and 
American Churches, in a suitable service, 
presented the Bible and Testaments, and 
the Admiral, the two Captains and the 
300 officers and cadets formally received 
the Scriptures. The Admiral in a speech 
cordially responded to the address of pre- 
sentation. The ship’s band furnished 
music. It was an occasion befitting the 
dignity of the two nations and the im- 
portance of the books presented. 

The July number of the Missionary 
Review of the World has an interesting 
article by Dr. W. E. Griffis on Women’s 
Progress in Japan and a short sketch of 
Mr. Yun Chi Ho, the celebrated Korean 
Christian, by Dr. George Heber Jones. 


A recent number of the Missionary 
Survey, says the following of a speech 
delivered by Dr. Robert E, Speer at the 
Charlotte Convention : 

“ America’s unique position in world 
affairs, her world-wide responsibility in 
view of the inability of other nations to 
assist in the work at this time, was con- 
vincingly portrayed, and the appeal was 
made with a force that cannot be evaded. 
Dr. Speer electrified his audience with the 
“If not another 
cotton boll should ever grow upon a 
Southern field, if not a dollar of income 
should ever be derived from any invest- 
ment of ours, I charge you that our mis- 
sionary obligation would, not be lightened 
by a feather’s weight.” 

Mr. Pieters reports that 
notwithstanding the lack 
of funds sufficient to 
continue the rental of 
space in the newspapers for articles on 


Newspaper 
Evangelism 
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Christianity, the results from the work in 
Oita have continued to grow. He writes: 
“We maintained all the time in the 
papers our standard offer to send reading 
matter free, and during the seven months 
from Dec. 1st until June 30th we received 
596 new applications. Our library club 
also has grown. In December I reported 
that we had sixty-two members. Two of 
these have since died, five have with- 
drawn, and the names of six have been 
dropped for non-payment of fees, and yet 
our enrolment is now one hundred and 
twenty. We are planning to organize 
branch-societies here and there. 

“The total number of people baptized 
in connection with this work has also seen 
a very encouraging increase. Last sum- 
mer, when we held our conferences, 
we reported fifteen such persons, and 
in December I said that five had been 
added, making a total of twenty. That 
number is now thirty-eight. 

“We began this work February 4th, 
1912. From that time to the summer 
conference of 1913, a year and a half, 
there were two baptisms, During the 
next twelve months there were thirteen. 
During the next eleven months there 
have been twenty-three. A great ma- 
jority of the members of the Hise? Kwaz, 
our new society, are not yet Christians, 
and these constitute, so to speak, the 
inner circle of interest. With the mem- 
bership as well as the total number of 
baptized persons nearly doubled in seven 
months, we are not without something to 
be thankful for.” 

Mr. Kuyper in his 1914 report says of 
Newspaper Evangelism in Morioka : 

“This work was begun in May and 
continued till the beginning of July, and 
again in September till the present time. 
The small amount of money at my dis- 
posal only made it possible to use one 
paper, and to place articles three times 
per week. The results have been very 
good. There have been 180 inquirers 
who have sent in requests for literature. 
These requests came from every Gun 
(county) in the Ken (Province). 

“ To each applicant a copy of one of the 
Gospels and a suitable tract was sent, and 
it was explained to them that this Gospel 
portion was only a small part of the New 
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Testament and they were urged to buy 
complete Bibles or New Testaments. The 
responses were gratifying, as thirty Bibles 
were sold in this way. The Bibles 
thus sold, have been for the most part 
the “ Annotated Bible”” prepared by Dr. 
G. P. Pierson of the Presbyterian Mission. 
This Bible has marginal notes and ex- 
planations specially adapted to the Japan- 
ese who read the Bible for the first time. 

“‘ Many letters have been received from 
the applicants, some of them showing a 
very deep interest in what they have read. 
In one of the small country towns a young 
man sent in a request for some literature, 
and has become so deeply interested that 
he recently ordered eight copies of the 
New Testament and has organized a Bible 
class in his village, though he is not a 
Christian. This village happens to be in 
the territory assigned to the Baptist Mis- 
sion, so I recently visited the place and 
introduced the Baptist evangelist, who is 
now carrying on work there. My desire 
is as much as possible to visit the inquir- 
ers, and some of this work has been done, 
but lack of funds these last two months 
has somewhat interfered. 

“‘ The Japanese are a reading people, and 
the opportunities that exist for reaching 
them through the printed page are practi- 
cally limitless. There is no better way 
to make openings for the personal work 
of the missionary and Japanese evangelist 
than through Christian literature. If only 
we have the necessary funds so that both 
these branches of work can be carried on 
with vigor, we have tc-day in Japan an 
unequaled opportunity for the evangeliza- 
tion of this country.” 

Missionaries will be. glad 


€ummer Home to know that there is a 


for Missionaries Summer Rest Home 
on Furlough among the mountains of 
Massachusetts where 


missionaries on furlough can spend a 
delightful vacation for a nominal charge. 
Tennis, swimming, croquet, walking 
excursions, and lawn parties add to the 
enjoyment of the guests, and the home 
atmosphere of the place is particularly 
grateful and restful. Many missionaries 
have had delightful seasons of recupera- 
tion in the cottages under the grand old 
maples which crown the mountain top. 
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Information regarding it will be fur- 
nished by the International Medical Mis- 
sionary Society, Room 532, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, , of 

Revisy GoucF..biDraper 
The Internation- writes as follows : 
al Missionary “The Thirty-second 
Union session of this Union 

was held at Clifton 
Springs, N.Y., June 23-27. Nearly one- 
half of those present were missionaries 
fresh from the field or soon to return. to 
their work. The representation from 
Japan was unusually large. 

«« At one session Latin America and the 
Philippines were heard from and the call 
for more aggressive evangelism was very 
definitely sounded. It would seem as 
though South America were the neglect- 
ed continent rather than Africa. There 
is a disdain for religion among the intel- 
lectual classes, while among the ten 
millions of Indians’ the vast majority are 
fetish worshippers or idolators. 

“Japan, Korea and China occupied a 
morning session, Rev. H. Loomis, pre- 
siding. J. M. Baldwin, G. F. Draper 
and Miss Drake were the’ speakers. 

“Of especial interest was the meeting 
on India and Burma. As to the mass 
movement there, Bishop Robinson was 
quoted as saying that 152,000 persons 
asking for baptism had to be turned 
away because no suitable instructors for 
them could be found. 

“The call of Africa and the Moslem 
world was heard at another session. The 
pagan tribes are rapidly losing their faith 
in paganism. Islam is pushing in rapidly, 
so that it is either Christ or Mohammed. 

“At the closing session all who were 
returning to the field spoke. Those 
returning to Japan who spoke were Rev. 
J. M. Baldwin, Misses I. K. Drake, Julia 
Moulton, and E, M. Trent. 

“ The Sanitarium at which the meetings 
are held belongs to the Protestant 
Churches of America and is held in trust 
for such work as here indicated. All 
missionaries are eligible for membership 
in the Union. It is to be hoped that 
there will be a much larger attendance 
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next year, and that an increasing number 
of missionaries will keep in touch with 
the meetings of the Union threpey the 
Annual Report.” 


The Women’s Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South in America, has 
decided to take over women’s evangelistic 
work, kindergarten work, Bible training, 
and the work of the Kobe Bible Woman’s 
School in Japan. The change will be 
made Oct. Ist, I915 or a year later. 

The Tokyo Grammar 
School starts the 
1915-16 school year 
with a full-time staff of 
three trained teachers and with a regular 
higher department covering the first two 
years in high school subjects. Miss 
Pearle Wills remains principal assisted by 
Miss McCloy and by Miss Alma Wills 
who has had several years of experience 
as a teacher of high school subjects. 
Better provision is also being made for 
vocal music, gymnastics and manual 
training. The Trustees are also making a 
strenuous effort to open a boarding home. 

All these advance steps have been made 
possible in the last analysis by the gener- 
ous response of the various missions to 
the appeal of the trustees for increased 
grants in aid. The total grants from the 
various mission boards amount this year 
to over Yer 3,000, being more than three 
times the amount received in any previous 
year. Recently made grants are the 
Methodist North, Yen 1,000 and the 
German Reformed Yen 720. A number 
of other missions have appealed to their 
home boards for grants on the basis of 
Yen 150 for each family having children 
of school age. 

The new school year will open Septem- 
ber 17th at 17 Tsukiji. Before that time 
the building will be improved so as to 
afford accommodations for primary, inter- 
mediate and higher departments. Appli- 
cations for admission should be addressed 
to» the corresponding secretary, Mr. J. 
Struthers, M.A., 6 Babasaki, Kojimachi; 
Tokyo or to the President of the Board 
of Trustees, Mr. G. M. Fisher. 


Tokyo Grammar 
School Expanding 


i 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


Conducted by the Field Secretary, Rev. E. N. Walne, D.D. 


I. The Periodical Press 
The Kumiai Church as shown by Statistics. 

Editorial by “H.K.” in the Kirisutokyo Sekaj 

for July 8. 

. For the past year a bi-monthly review 
of the Kumiai Church has been published. 
There are two or three points in this 
which I should like to notice. 

In the first place the table of statistics 
shows a decrease in membership. Indeed, 
if we review the past history of the 
Kumiai Church, a very strange pheno- 
menon appears. It is this: Every tenth 
year there is a great decrease in the 
membership of the churches. In the past 
thirty years the greatest decrease in 
membership of the Kumiai Church was in 
1895; when there was a falling off in 
membership of one thousand eight hund- 
red and seventy-nine members. Next to 
that was the year 1905 when there was a 
decrease of one thousand eight hundred 
fifty-three members, and next to that was 
the year 1915 when there was a decrease 
of one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five members. Of course this was not a 
net decrease. What is the meaning of 
this phenomenal loss every tenth year ? 

Of late years our country has had a 
war every ten years, that is, the Japan- 
China war in 1894; the Russo Japanese 
war in 1904, and lastly, the war between 
Japan and Germany in 1914. Now, it 
seems superstitious, but there does seem 
to be a connection between these wars and 
the psychology of the people, and that 
may be responsible for the decrease in 
membership of the Kumiai Churches. 

However that may be, isn’t this pheno- 
menon one to which we should pay 
attention? In my opinion, if we do not 
push the work with great discretion and 
zeal, we shall not find it easy to make 
progress. 

., The second point I wish to notice is 


that the net increase in the membership of 
the Kumiai Church has been very slow 
indeed, If we notice the history of the 
church the greatest increase in member- 
ship was during the years 1887 to 1889. 
After that, for fourteen or fifteen years, 
there was scarcely any increase in 
membership; but from 1906 to IgI0, 
there was a decided increase. But from 
I910 to the present time, the gain has 
been much more slow. In all churches. 
the increase in membership comes by 
waves, but in hardly any of them would it 
be so marked as in the Kumiai Church. 
Until recently, the Kumiai Church had 
the largest membership of any Protestant 
church in Japan, but lately the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai has forged ahead, and. 
the Methodist and the Episcopal churches 
are not far behind. And if it goes on at 
the present rate, we can’t be sure that we 
won't fall behind some churches that are 
now considered very small. 

It seems to me that the chief reason 
for this falling behind, is that the number 
of churches and preaching places, as well 
as the number of pastors and evan- 
gelists, is very small in the Kumiai 
Church as compared with other churches. 
Of course there are a few strong 
churches, but since the total number is 
small, the additions year by year are also 
few in number. ; 

Another fault in our method I think is 
the fact that while we put great stress on 
great evangelistic efforts from time to 
time, we do not lay sufficient stress on the 
Sunday School and other foundation 
laying work. So as the churches and 
preaching places are scarce, so also are 
Sunday Schools. This is a thing our 
church should consider. 

In the third place, the table of statistics 
for this year gives very. little space to 
the details of the Sunday School work, 
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and seems to indicate that the Sunday 
School work in our church is_ not 
flourishing. or instance, it gives only 
the average attendance at the Sunday 
School, and does not give the total 
enrolment. To be sure, since the other 
churches report the total enrolment, it is 
not fair to compare our numbers with 
theirs, but from such figures as we have, 
it is plain that the Sunday School work 
of the Kumiai Church is less flourishing 
than that of the other leading denomi- 
nations, but it is admitted on all hands 
that the Sunday School is one of the 
main sources of our best church 
members. 

In the fourth place, I notice the matter 
of contributions. Up until now there has 
been every year a steady increase in 
contributions. But if we compare the 
figures of last year with those of year 
before last, we find a decrease of more 
than seven hundred yez in the current 
expenses of the churches, while there is a 
decrease in the gross income of the 
churches of six thousand one hundred 
yen, Of course last year was a hard 
year for the business men and that made 
a falling off in the contributions. Still, 
this being the time of the nation-wide 
Evangelistic Campaign among all the 
churches it seems to me that the Kumiai 
Churches should arouse themselves to 
greater action. 

G. W. Bourpin. 


Our Attitude toward Shinto Shrines 


In the May issue of the Sezkyo Yowa 
(Greek Catholic) Mr. Kisaburo Ishikawa 
writes as follows : 

An Important Question. We are often 
asked by Christians such questions as 
these: What view does our Holy 
Orthodox Church take with reference 
to Shinto shrines? Would it be right 
for Christians to visit Shinto Shrines? 
Would it be a violation of a Christian’s 
duty to worship at Shinto shrines? 
These questions being quite in order, we 
desire to state briefly our ideas on the 
subject. 

The Church's View. On this subject 
it is impossible, we think, for our Holy 
Orthodox Church to take a stand, be- 
cause, unless the meaning of “shrines ” 
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is clearly defined, the meaning of “ wor- 
ship” also would be ambiguous, the 
interpretation varying according to the 
kind of shrine in question and to the 
intention of the worshipper. Anyone 
coming with a general term, lumping all 
shrines together without understanding 
what shrine is meant, makes it impossible, 
from the standpoint of the Orthodox 
Church as a whole or of the Church’s 
teachers, to reply whether visiting shrines 
is right or wrong. The same is true of 
the word ‘‘ worship.” Unless we know 
with what intention a person goes to wor- 
ship at a shrine, we think it would be 
impossible to say offhand whether such 
visiting is justifiable or not. Therefore 
the simple question whether it is right or 
wrong to worship at shrines is not the 
point at issue. It is impossible to reply 
categorically cither way. Hence, as a 
matter of course, the Church cannot 
make a pronouncement on the subject. 
The Church regularly supplies us with 
teaching that serves as a standard for 
determining such questions, and each one 
must decide for himself according to the 
standard of the Church's teaching and 
faith. 

Worshippers’ Different Attitudes. 
Speaking of our individual views, we 
must examine the term ‘ worship.” We 
assume here that there are shrines of 
such an excellent character that anybody 
could worship at them without violating 
his duty as a Christian. Hence, ‘‘ wor- 
ship’’ at such shrines has various mean- 
ings, according to the worshippers’ inten- 
tions. In the first place, it may mean 
simply to give honor or show respect, 
while in the second place, it may mean 
prayer for one’s own happiness. Hence, 
as Christians believe that they may pray 
only to the true God concerning their 
own lot in life, it is of course, clear that 
they cannot ‘‘ worship” in the second 
meaning of the term, no matter how 
good the character of a shrine’ may be. 
In other words, if worship in the former 
sense of the word be paid at sucha fine 
shrine, that is quite the right and proper 
thing to do. Hence, when a Christian 
has decided according to his own com- 
mon sense that it is right to worship at 
a shrine, it must by all means’ be under- 
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stood that such worship shall be of the 
first sort defined above. We believe that 
there is no objection to paying honor or 
showing respect. at the average shrine. 
However, ina religious sense to pray for 
good fortune in this life or the hereafter, 
or for protection against robbery and 
fire—that his conscience would not allow 
a Christian to do before any shrine what- 
ever. Even though the Church should 
supposedly permit it, our faith would not. 
Thus it is not necessary to inquire what 
the attitude or policy of the Church on 
such a. question is. Each one must fol- 
low the dictates of his own conscience 
and faith. 

Nature of Shrines. In the whole of 
Japan there are who knows how many 
sanctuaries, from Government and national 
shrines down. There are so many kinds 
that it is impossible to enumerate them, 
to classify them or to distinguish the bad 
from the good. However, supposing 
that we Christians may worship at shrines 
in the-sense of showing respect, yet it is 
necessary in a general way to specify the 
kind of shrines before which it is proper 
to worship. Such are those that have 
intimate historical relations with the 
founding of the Empire, including those 
sustaining relations with the Imperial 
House. These are by no means idola- 
trous. Being places dedicated to the 
memory of persons closely associated 
with the country’s or the Imperial 
House’s history, these shrines or mausolea 
should by all means be held in high 
regard by the people universally. How- 
ever, there must be no worship in the 
second meaning of the term as defined 
above. Nay, such worship at these 
shrines would be disrespectful. Shrines 
closely related to the history of the coun- 
try or the Imperial House have the same 
significance as those places at which the 
memory of our ancestors is honored, and, 
as Christians may pray to the true God 
for the salvation even of ancestors who 
were not believers, we Christians ought to 
pray to the true God for the persons to 
whose memory such shrines are dedicat- 
ed. This is the very highest form of 
respect. eps 


Shrines and Tutelary Deities; Even 


, today there are localities in which the 
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institution of tutelary deities survives to a 
certain extent. No matter what the his- 
torical origin of these tutelary deities may 
be, the attempt to perpetuate thetiy under 
present-day conditions is due to ignorance 
of society as it now exists. To try to 
designate the adherents of tutelary deities’ 
shrines and to define the limits of their 
parishes in town or village, is like defin- 
ing the boundaries of the air. Is Suruga- 
dai in the Kanda Ward of Tokyo unde 
the protection of Kanda Myojin, or of 
Inari (Princess Ota) of East Kobai Street, 
or of some other deity? This being a 
dispute about the limits of shrines’ 
parishes, it is to be settled by the priests 
or the local promoters (sewanin). The 
shrines naturally have nothing to do with 
it, and have no rules on the subject. 
Hence, it is very wrong to force people 
into supporting shrines by including them 
within the jurisdiction of their parishes, 
etc. Such things ought to be resisted 
absolutely. Then, of the shrines bearing 
the names of Inari, Myojin, etc., there are 
some whose antecedents are bad. While 
it is not necessary to show disrespect to- 
ward these, neither, if we think that their 
character is bad, is, it incumbent upon us. 
to go out of our way to pay them honor 
in the former meaning of the term “ wor- 
ship.”’ Anyhow, a matter of this kind: 
should be decided by each Christian ac- 
cording to his own faith and conscience. 
H. K. Mitrer. 


II. Our Book Table 


Sekkyo Gaku (The Preparation and Delivery of 
Sermons)—By John A. Broadus. ‘Translated by 
Y. Chiba. The Christian Literature Society. Cloth.. 
610 pages. Yer 1.50. 

The twenty-sixth edition of this well- 
known work by Dr., Broadus has been 
translated into Japanese by the Rev. Y. 
Chiba, D.D. of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary of Tokyo, and is published 
under the auspices of the Christian Litera- 
ture Society of Japan. 

In its Japanese dress it makes a volume 
of 610 pages, being the equivalent of 
about 350 pages of the original. The 
last 110 pages of Broadus’ book have 
been left out in the translation. If the 
reason was that, dealing with ‘“ Delivery 
of Sermons” and “ Conduct of Public: 
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Worship,” these parts were not consider- 
ed so applicable to Church conditions in 
Japan, then we feel strongly inclined to 
take issue with the translator. Especially 
Part V on “ Conduct of Public Worship,” 
is deserving of great attention in this 
country. 

Throughout the book there have been 
left out parts here and there, especially 
such as have reference to the peculiar use 
of English words and phrases and hence 
have no bearing upon preaching in Japan- 
ese, Some more of such omissions might 
have been made without greatly detract- 
ing from the value of the Japanese edition. 
Chapter VII of Part I, on “ Special 
Materials,’ has been omitted entire. As 
the things discussed in that Chapter are 
of universal application, its omission is a 
cause for regret. The same must be said 
in regard to the omission of the excellent 
Bibliography at the close of the original 
work, which would have furnished for the 
Japanese readers a very useful list of re- 
ference books on the subject of preaching. 
Nearly all the footnotes of the original 
have also been left out, which makes the 
omission of the Bibliography the more 
regrettable. This ought to be remedied 
in a second edition. 

But even with these considerable omis- 
sions, the Japanese edition is still a very 
substantial and valuable production. The 
translation work has been done admirably, 
considering especially that much of the 
style and nota few of the terms used in the 
English edition are difficult to reproduce 
accurately in the Japanese language. Dr. 
Chiba has neither been too free nor too 
literal in his translation, and the book is 
singularly free from errors. Such a mis- 
take as writing Solomon for Moses, on p. 
540, is of course due to a “ slip.” 

As to the merits of the book itself, 
there can be but one opinion. . The 
original has for nearly half a century 
been a standard authority in America on 
the subject treated, and its permanent 
value is strongly attested to by the issue of 
a twenty-sixth edition only eight years 
ago. The preparation and delivery of 
sermons, however, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, is an acquired art here 
in Japan as well as everywhere else. To 
say that the pulpit of Japan has only as 
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yet entered upon the rudiments of this att 
is in-no wise denying that there is an 
amount of good preaching by Japanese 
pastors and evangelists. A thorough 
reading, and study, of Dr. Chiba’s trans- 
lation of this noted book of Dr. Broadus 
will be of immense value. The price; 
Yen 1.50, is very moderate, bringing it 
easily within the reach of anyone of those 
for whom it is intended. The many re- 
ferences throughout the book to famous 
preachers and to standard works on 
preaching and public speaking, both 
ancient and modern, indicate a very wide 
acquaintance of the author with the sub- 


ject he.is treating, and opens up to the 


mind of the reader the extensive and 
intensely interesting field covered. A 
careful persual of a book like this cannot 
but beget a stronger love for the work of 
the pulpit, which in Japan also will more 
and more become one of the mightiest 
levers for lifting the life of the people and 
for moulding public opinion. 


Ay gi 


Kyoju Tei-yo (Training for Service) by H. 


Moninger. Kyo Bun Kwan. Cloth. 273 pages, 
¥ 80. 
This well-known book for Sunday 


School and Bible-class workers was trans- 
lated into Japanese some years ago, A 
second edition has now made its appear- 
ance in a new dress and under a slightly 
different name. Of the former edition 
the cover was black—a rather forbidding 
color—and now it appears in dark red 
(maroon), which appeals much more to 


the eye. The former name “ Kyomu 
Satsu-yo”’ has been changed into “ Kyoju 
Tei-yo.” Neither of them is a very 


accurate translation of “Training for 
Service,” but either of them expresses 
very well the nature of the contents of 
the book. The whole consists of fifty 
lessons, the first half of which are devoted 
to Old and New Testament History and 
Geography and Institutions. The second 
half .discusses the questions relating to 
the History and Nature of the Sunday 
School (or ‘“ Bible School”’), Pedagogy, 
Child Psychology and Graded Lessons. 
We consider this latter half of the book 
specially valuable because it covers 
ground not so much covered by other 


a a 
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books as does the first half. The author 
displays a very minute knowledge of the 
subjects he treats, and a careful perusal 
of these chapters will give the Sunday 
School teacher a large number of very 
useful hints. Of course, like all books 
of its kind prepared for highly developed 
_Sunday Schools in America, it goes into 
‘some details which anticipate a future 
growth of the Japanese Sunday School, 
but it will do the teacher no harm to get 
somewhat ahead of the times on these 
questions. It inspires him or her with 
the thought of the greatness and wonder- 
ful importance of Sunday School work 
and hence leads to a greater devotion 
and more’ conscientious effort. 

At the close of the book there are 288 
“Drill Questions,” covering the entire 
contents, followed by 288 ‘“ Answers.’ 
As these questions are a repetition of the 
“Test Questions” at the close of each 
lesson, they might safely have been 
omitted, and as to the Answers to these 
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Questions, as they are a.possible tempta- 
tion to short-cut work in review, these 
might better have been omitted so as to 
get the review from the contents them- 
selves, 

There are a few minor mistakes of 
translation, but on the whole it is easily 
understood, many of the sentences and 
paragraphs being rather short. 

I would like to repeat here that for 
handy use it were better if the two subjects 
dealt with in this book, namely, Bible 
Study and the Study of Sunday School 
Organization and Methods, were published 
in separate books, but I understand that it 
is a condition of these books being used, 
or endorsed, by the Educational Com- 
mittee of the International Sunday School 
Association that at least one half of the 
contents be devoted to direct Bible Study. 
This requirement is fully met by Mr. 
Moninger’s book. 

A. OLTMANS, 
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Miss Ruth Mylander of the Free Methodist Mission’ 


sailed for Americaon furlough, by the Zeyo-Maru, 
leaving Yokohama the roth of July. 


Rey. Lloyd Smith and Mrs. Smith arrived in 
Japan August 3. Mr. Smith was in Japan two years 
ago asa Y.M.C.A. Teacher and has returned to join 
the American Episcopal Mission. 


Rey. A. Anderson and family of the Seventh Day 


Adventists’ Mission have removed from Tokyo to 


Hiroshima to take up work there. 


Rev. P. A. Webber and wife of the same mission 
have gone from Tokyo to Fukuoka, Kyushu. 


Rev. Leigh Layman and family of Yokohama 
sailed for America on July’ 24th. They do not 
expect to return to Japan. 


Rev. D. A. Murray D.D. 
Mission at Tsu sailed for America the first of July to 
meet Mrs. Murray who was called home in the 
spring on account of the illness of her father. They 
expect, while in San Francisco, to attend the Panama 
Exposition. 

Miss Katherine Shannon of the Methodist Epis- 
copal South Mission returns to Japan after her 
furlough, by the AZanchuria Aug; 17. She will take 
up her work again in the Hiroshima Girls’ School. 

Rey. W. J. Callahan and Rev. S. A. Stewart of the 
same mission will also return early in September. 
Mr. Callahan’s family will remain in America but Mr. 
Stewart will be accompanied by his family. 

Rey. R.S. and Mrs. Stewart will arrive in Japan 
Aug. 17. Mr. Stewart is a new teacher for Kwansei 
Gakuin Kobe, and will be a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal South Mission. 

Mrs. H. W. Schwartz also returns to Japan by the 
Manchuria Aug. 17. 

Rey. and Mr. Schaffner, new missionaries of the 
German Reformed Church arrive in Japan Sept. 11 
and will attend the Language School in Tokyo. 

Rey. F. A. and Mrs. Ainsworth will arrive early in 
October to join the Canadian Methodist Mission and 
will also attend the Language School, Tokyo. 

Among the recruits of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission are Rey. Mr. Hanneford, a recent graduate 
of Princeton, Miss Symonds, Miss Asbury and Miss 
Marion Fulton, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Fulton, Osaka, and a recent graduate of Wooster 
University. 

Rev. Weston T. Johnson-of Sapporo and his sister- 
in-law Miss MacLeod sailed for America August 7th. 
Miss MacLeod arrived in Japan in April and was 
with the late Mrs. Johnson during her illness. 

The German Reformed Mission have asked their 
board to appoint the sister of Miss L. A. Lindsey, as 
a teacher in the Miyagi Girls’ School for a short 
term. 

Miss, A.C. Macdonald, National Secretary of the 
Y. W.C. A. is spending the summer at her home in 
London, Canada, and will return in the fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Coleman of the Friends Mission 
returned from furlough on Aug. 3 3 and will spend a 
month in Karuizawa.' 

Prof. Matsumura head of the Canes Commercial 
Department at Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence during which he 
will travel in America studying commercial conditions 
at large and also the work of Commercial Univer- 
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Rev. and. Mrs.. E. H.. Guinther. of the German: 
Reformed Mission, Sendai, will move to Tokyo in: 
September for a year’s language study at the Lan- 
guage School. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Swan of the Y-M.C. A. 
Kobe, who went to America in January on account 


of Mrs. Swan's health, expect to return to Japan the 


last of August. 


& 


Born 


Born at Kobe to Rev. and Mrs. Woodrow Hassell,. 
a son, J. Woodrow. 


Born at Karuizawa Aug. 3.to Rev. and Mrs. M. M. 
Whiting, a son, Robert Harvey. 


The Japanese Language 
School 


WILL RE-OPEN 


On Tuesday, Sept. 21, at 1.30 p.m. 


Those who have information about 
applicants for entrance are requested 
to communicate with F. MULLER, 
946 Kashiwagi, Tokyo. 


THE 


JAPAN EVANGELIST 


Our AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARE. 
Missionary Education Movement 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York to whom American subscriptions should 
be sent, payment in advance, by Draft on New 
York or Postal Money Order. 
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EDITORIALS 


Clinical Training for 
Theological Students 

In the course of the discussion on 
Rural Evangelism which has recently ap- 
peared in our columns some rather pointed 
criticisms were made of the theological 
schools, They were charged with failing 
to give men either the practical training re- 
quired for rural fields or the feeling that 
rural work is just as honorable and worth 
while as work in the larger cities. This 
criticism also assumed that the existing 
theological seminaries were incapable of 
being so reformed as to train men for the 
rural ministry, and hence that special 
training schools for rural workers would 
have to be created. 

We were very glad to publish last 
month a reply to these strictures from the 
pen of Dr. Berry, pointing out that the 
‘thing needed. was not to create training 
schools for rural workers, but so to 
reform the existing theological schools 
that they would train men for the ministry 
both in city and in country. Impartial 
observers would doubtless agree that there 
was some truth in the strictures passed by 
the writers on rural evangelism, but more 
truth in the rejoinder by Dr, Berry. — - 

It is no time to fling stones broadcast 
at the theological school as an institution, 


and we believe that no one is inclined to 
indulge in that easy and generally fruitless 
pastime. We can all recall similar 
occasions in the home lands when philip- 
pics were hurled against the seminaries, 
and to what little purpose. What is 
needed is just such frank and good- 
tempered discussion as we are having, 
followed by appropriate action. 

One of the primary needs has already 
been suggested in the discussion, namely, 
the more extensive application of the la- 
boratory method in the curricula of the 
theological schools. No surgeon today 
can command confidence who has not 
gone through a stiff course in the chemical 
laboratory and the operating room. In 
like manner, no pastor whether for city 
or country work can be considered pro- 
petly equipped for his even more delicate 
task in the cure of souls unless he has 
taken a long course in the laboratory of 
personal evangelism, wayside preaching, 
Bible teaching and pulpit practice, all 
under the guidance of spiritual masters. 

We have never seen homiletics better 
taught in Japan than in cases where the 
class has been taken to participate in 
street preaching, and after the service, 
when the hearers had retired, the professor 
and class have met to talk over~ the 
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weaknesses and merits of the sermon and 
service. 

We do not claim that such term-time 
field work alone will suffice. It must be 
supplemented by special courses in rural 
conditions and by prolonged clinics in 
rural evangelism during vacations, under 
the guidance of country workers who are 
filled with love for country people and are 
skilled in ministering to them. 

The disinclination of graduates from 
the seminaries to go into the country 
districts has been natural heretofore. 
The schools themselves are located in the 
city, the professors rarely go out with 


their pupils into the country districts, 


there is little if any instruction given 
regarding rural conditions and the adap- 
tation of Christian work to those con- 
ditions. The course of study has 
concentrated the student’s attention more 
upon abstract questions than upon men 
and their very concrete needs. Steeped 
in an intellectual atmosphere, what wonder 
that the average graduate wishes to settle 
in the city in order to have the facilities 
for further study. We would not abate 
one jot the ambitions of young pastors for 
original research, but they ought to be 
made to realize that the country pastor 
asa rule has more leisure for study than 
his city brother, and that the deep-moving 
country people will furnish him just as 
strong an intellectual incentive as the more 
effervescent city people. As to facilities 
for study, the theological schools and 
other institutions of learning should see to 
it that circulating libraries, summer 
schools of theology and copies of valuable 
reference works are all made available to 
the country pastor. 

The shortest road to remedying the 
difficulties now so keenly felt, especially 
by country workers, is for them and the 
faculties of the theological schools un‘ted- 
ly to study the situation and by their 
combined resources to bring about the 
needed reforms, Then the time will not 
be far distant when a new spirit will per- 
vade the theological schools. The result 
will be not only a steady stream of able 
men ambitious to enter the rural field, but 
a wider vision and a keener human 
sympathy on the part of those who enter 
the city pastorate. 
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Is Medical Mission Work 
Still Needed in Japan? 

The gratifying success which has 
attended the efforts of Dr. Teusler and 
his associates in securing support for the 
proposed enlargement of St. Luke's 
hospital, under the name of the Inter- 
national Hospital, calls attention anew to 
the question whether or not the field of 
medical mission work in Japan has been 
abdicated too early. There are at present 
only four or five hospitals under mission- 
ary auspices in Japan proper. 

Twenty years ago a number of mission- 
ary medical enterprises were abandoned. 
Even though there were good reasons for 
this policy, we confess to feeling that 
it might have been still wiser had the 
Missions established in each important 
city one well equipped Christian hospital 
with provision for an extensive charity 
work, in close co-operation with Japanese 
Christian physicians and medical students. 
Experience shows that there is no reason 
to expect Christian Japanese to meet this 
need adequately in the near future: if it 
is to be done, the Missions must take the 
lead for the next two decades, at least. 

While we do well to avail ourselves of 
means not employed by Christ, such as 
literature and education, it seems strange 
that in Japan we have come so hear to 
abandoning the ministry of healing, to 
which he devoted himself only less than 
to preaching. From the viewpoint even 
of evangelization what can appeal to the 
heart of the individual and the family 
more effectively than medical service? 

We therefore trust that the existing 
Christian hospitals will be brought to a 
higher pitch of efficiency, that their 
number will be multiplied, and that the 
International Hospital in Tokyo will be 
made the best in the Orient. Religiously, 
socially and internationally it should bear 
fruit an hundred-fold. 


The Promotion of 
Spiritual Unity 

When unity between Christians of 
various names is mentioned a different 
set of ideas is suggested to each hearer. 
In these paragraphs we wish to deal w-th 
the promotion of spiritual unity. In 
fostering such unity the question at once 
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arises whether we should proceed on the 
basis of revealing frankly both our agree- 
ments and our differences in a spirit of 
mutual appreciation and desire to know 
and follow the whole truth, or on the 
basis of concealing our disagreements 
and magnifying our agreements, For con- 
venience we may term these methods, 
the irenic, and the suppressive. There 
is still one other method, hallowed by 
ancient usage, but happily almost out- 
grown today,—that is, the polemic, ac- 
cording to which men of different view- 
points avoid intimate intercourse and 
belabor one another with sarcasm and 
denunciation. We take it that our read- 
ers would unanimously reject the third 
method as tending solely to disunity ; 
but when it comes to choosing between 
the first two methods there are undoubt- 
edly a goodly number of advocates for 
each method. 

We fancy that a considerable number 
of those who favor the policy of silence 
or suppression as to differences would 
change their attitude if the question were 
cleared of some of its ambiguities, One 
of the chief sources of ambiguity lies in 
what we mean by the promotion of unity. 
There are two chief aspects. The first 
is the promotion of unity in service, that 
is, co-operative effort such as is represent- 
ed by the Federated Missions and the 
Continuation Committee. The second is 
the promotion of spiritual unity, repre- 
sented by retreats for devotional enrich- 
ment and round table conferences on 
religious faith and experience. We readi- 
ly grant that in co-operative enterprises 
between men of various communions 
and religious beliefs it is necessary 
and wise to magnify our agreements 
and keep still about doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical differences ; but in fostering 
spiritual unity we are convinced that 
there should be the frankest exchange 
of conviction and experience, always 
under the sway of Christian brotherliness 
and the spirit of prayer and loyalty to 
our common Lord. 

It is our happy lot to live in an age 
when Christians of the most divergent 
training and convictions can meet toge- 
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ther for the comparison of their beliefs, 
not only without compromising their 
standing, but with rich refreshment to 
spirit and mind. We rejoice therefore, 
that the Federated Missions is proposing 
to arrange opportunities for such round 
table conferences, and that already, quite 
independently, a group of men and wo- 
men of various denominations has met in 
a three-day retreat at Karuizawa. That 
retreat fell far short of the ideals of its 
promoters, but it was a start in the right 
direction. The program consisted of two 
papers each day, followed by friendly 
discussion ; and much emphasis was laid 
upon united prayer.* There was not a 
note of discord or controversy through- 
out the sessions—and why should there 
ever be among men who own supreme 
allegiance to the same Lord, if only they 
are prepared to recognize that every 
brother has had some unique insight into 
the illimitable depths of the Christian life ? 
As Roland Allen says: “The moment 
that men acknowledge that their neigh- 
bors are united to Christ, to whom they 
themselves are united they cannot deny 
this. real unity. Consequently the realiza- 
tion of the Spirit of ‘Christ in ourselves 
and in others is the first step towards 
external unity.” ; 

The irenic attitude will make a genera- 
tion of inclusive instead of exclusive 
Christians. It will develop a Church 
which lives in the atmosphere of the 
Thirteenth of First Corinthians. Let no 
one fear that irenics will result in an 
invertebrate tolerance. True tolerance is 
not complacent acquiescence in other 
people’s opinions, but the respectful ap- 
preciation of the elements of truth in 
other people’s convictions by men who 
hold deep convictions themselves. It is 
acting upon our Lord’s words, “ He that 
is not against us is for us.’ It means ex- 
tending to others the same charity which 
we would desire from them, while at the 
same time making a friendly endeavor to 
share with them the revelation and the 
heritage vouchsafed to us. 


* Two of the papers read there are reproduced in 
this issue and a third paper on Prayer and Meditation 
will be published next month. 


THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Rev. E. S. COBB, Kyoto 


[This and the following paper on the Holy Communion were read at Karuizawa before an 
informal conference of missionaries of various denominations, called to discuss in a fraternal 
and devotional spirit certain truths and experiences which Christian men of all communions 
unite in prizing, even while they differ most widely in their corresponding doctrinal construc- 


tion. 


It is in harmony with the spirit of that conference that we present here these two 


papers as complementary in‘erpreta’ions of the central Sacrament of our faith.—The Editors.] 


It is no easy task which the convener 
of this conference has set me. In asking 
for “the teaching of my denomination on 
the Holy Communion,” he is asking 
for something which does not exist, at 
least in any official form. 
official pronouncement with regard to 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and 
it would not be easy to foimulate a 
statement to which all Congrezationalists 
would agree. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that Congregationalists are without 
definite ideas on the subject, nor that 
they do not agree in general with regard 
to this blessed rite. 

As I read what the leaders of our 
denomination have written about the 
Lord’s Supper, and as I recall what I 
have heard and experienced at the Lord’s 
table, several ideas stand out very clearly. 
First, it is a rite in which we comme- 
morate the Lord’s death, and contemplate 
his loving sacrifice; a rite by means of 
which we commune with him ina closer, 
more intimate way than at any other 
time. Such communion with a common 
Lord, binds Christians together in closest 
ties of fellowship and brotherhood. It is 
also a time when the Holy Spirit speaks 
to each heart, clearly and compellingly, 
and ina way that the common experiences 
of life seldom afford. The rite is thus, to 
us, a veritable means of grace; the 
Christian goes forth from its celebration 
with a new sense of power, with more of 
the spirit of Christ in his heart, with a 
greater love for his fellowmen and a 
keener desire to transform this world into 
the Kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ. 

I think that these few words fairly 
express what most of us Congregational- 
ists believe ; in fact, is it not a common 
Christian experience which I have 
described? Perhaps it would be well, 
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however, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing and to make our position clearer, 
that I should develop a little more at 
length the ideas contained in the above 
sentences. 

As ‘I have said, in the first place, 
we commemorate the Lord’s_ death 
whenever we celebrate this rite. In 
this act we call to loving remembrance 
his wonderful revelation of the Father’s 
love, set forth, not merely in his life of 
self-giving, but most clearly shown in his 
death for us upon the cross. As we 
contemplate this perfect exhibition of 
Redemptive Love and sacrifice, our own 
selfishness and littleness are purged away ; 
a holy desire to be like him in our 
service is formed within us. We proclaim 
the Lord’s death. We remind ourselves 
and those present who are not his follow- 
ers, that the greatest thing in the world 
is love unto the uttermost; that God is 
best revealed, not in works of power and 
awe in the physical world, but in the 
broken body of him who serves and 
suffers even unto death. 

It is loyalty to our Master whom we 
adore which leads us to keep his memorial 
feast; love and devotion as well as the 
witness of a mighty host who have gone 
before us, and have testified to the power 
and blessedness they have here received, 
I do not think that there are many of our 
number who “keep the feast’’ impelled 
by any cold sense of duty. We do not 
reason: “we are bidden by our Lord to 
do this in remembrance of him; we must 
therefore observe the rite whether we 
understand it or not, whether or no it isa 
means of grace unto us.” There may be 
such believers in every communion, but I 
think that you will agree with me, that 
they are less likely to receive a blessing 
than those who go with loving devotion, 
impelled by loyalty and gratitude to 
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commemorate the sacrifice of the Saviour. 
Just so, I believe, it was the love and 
devotion of the early Christians, not 
obedience to an external command, which 
made their every meal together a love 
feast, anda memorial of their risen and 
glorified Lord. 

It is not my purpose to enter at this 
time into a discussion of any of the 
vexing problems connected with the 
institution of the sacrament. Just what 
were the words used by our Lord on that 
last night in the upper room, and, 
especially just what He meant by them, I 
believe we cannot determine with any 
certainty. We may each have his own 
theory with regard to them, but it seems 
to me that in view of the vast variety of 
explanations held by Christians through 
all the centuries, we ought to be very 
humble, and refrain from dogmatizing 
about them. 

For my own part, the feast would take 
on a higher value if I could be sure that 
it had arisen out of the spontaneous 
devotion of the early disciples, rather 
than in obedience to an external com- 
mand. But whether its first observance 
was due to the bidding of their Master, or 
to the prompting of the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, matters but little. In either 
case, the divine origin of the rite is 
assured. And as its origin was divine, so 
has God set his seal upon it through the 
ages, pouring upon those who have come 
in faith to the Lord’s Table the rich gifts 
of his Spirit. Jt is no man-made in- 
stitution, but owes its beginning and its 
continued-power to Almighty God. 

But the significance of the Lord’s 
Supper is not confined to the observance 
of a memorial feast. As I have already 
said, there are richer and decper m-an- 
ings. Let us consider it in its aspect of 
Communion. The official and technical 
name for the service among us is “ The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ;” but 
the name dearest to the people is “The 
Communion Service.’ Th’s shows what 
aspect of it is uppermost in the minds of 
the majority of believers. But how shall 
I describe this sacred experience? How 
put into words that which is ineffable ? 
Prayer offers an analogy. In prayer we 
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his presence speak to him and he to us, 
This is communion of spirit with spirit. 
At one time it may be closer than at 
another; we may hear his voice more 
clearly on the occasion of some especially 
blessed spiritual experience. For such 
seasons of communion we cannot be too 
thankful. Like in kind, but different in 
degree, is the communion with him at 
his table. It is a time so hallowed with 
memories of past blessings, a rite so 
essentially expressive of the very heart of 
our religion, in a word, it is so full of 
Christ, that, explain it or not, we here 
seem to meet him face to face. 

To quote the words of Dr. Washington 
Gladden, one of the ripest in years and 
experience, as well as one of the most 
representative of Congregationalists in 
America: ‘The deepest purpose of this 
sacrament is not only to help us to think 
about him, but also to bring us into vital 
spiritual fellowship with him, so that we 
shall have his mind in us, and be partakers 
of his nature.” 

Another of the precious values which 
we receive in the Lord’s Supper is the 
consciousness of fellowship with other 
Christians who are, as well as we, in 
closest communion with the Master. 
Any worship in common is inspiring, and 
brings to the worshippers a sense of 
brotherhood and unity; but this service 
has deeper roots. In the first place, the 
bond which is formed by a meal eaten 
together is something elemental, based 
upon depths of human nature which we 
cannot define, but simply have to re- 
cognize. Some scholars go so far as to 
assert that the essence of the idea of 
sacrifice, at least among Semitic peoples, 
is this conception of a common meal 
which the worshippers shared with their 
god. 

When we add to this primitive ele- 
mental instinct which inevitably makes for 
unity, the consciousness that those about 
us come with a love and loyalty like our 
own, and like us, are sharing through 
this sacrament in a common spiritual life, 
what closer bond of union could we 
seek ? At this blessed feast, the disciples 
of Christ are most conscious of their one- 
ness in him. Alas, that this is true of 
only little groups of Christians, that the 
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Lord’s Table and what it signifies is one 
cause of division among his disciples! Of 
all places in the world, the table of our 
common Master ought to be the place 
for us to be drawn most closely together. 
There, in contemplation of his wonderful 
love, in mystic communion with him, all 
the little things which separate us should 
be swept away in a flood of feeling, and 
only Christ, and our unity in Christ be 
left ! 

From what I have said of the value 
and significance to us of this sacrament, it 
is clear that we regard it as a unique means 
of grace. That isa much abused term, 
however, and needs closer definition. By 
a means of grace, I understand a point of 
contact between us and the supernatural 
realm; something to enable us to rise 
above the things of our physical and 
mechanical life and to live in the world of 
spirit ; an opportunity given us to appro- 
priate spiritual values, to cultivate our 
higher life. More specifically, since we 
are Christians and not merely theoso- 
phists, I understand by a means of grace, 
that which will bring us into the presence 
of the Loving Heavenly Father, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
that which will centre our thoughts on 
him, enthrall our feelings with a keen 
desire to serve him, and empower our 
wills to go out into the world and seek, 
by loving, to bring it back to him. Ina 
word, a means of grace is something 
which will help to transform us into the 
likeness of our Master, to put his spirit 
into our hearts. 

God speaks to us in many ways, and 
seeks to draw us into fellowship with him- 
self. The Lord’s Day is one of these 
opportunities, a day when it is easy and 
natural for our thoughts to seek him. In 
the Bible we have another means of grace, 
God’s voice calling us most clearly to do 
his will, to seek him and his divine 
strength. In prayer God has shown us 
that we but have to call and he is waiting 
and eager to answer. ‘These are all great 
spiritual opportunities, but they have to 
be embraced. No mechanical observance 
of the Sabbath, however strict, will make 
man any better; a mechanical and super- 
stitious use of the Bible has often been a 
source of evil; prayer itself, without the 
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real uplifting of the soul in faith, is a 
most degenerate thing. 

This is true, I believe, in even greater 
degree, of the Lord’s Supper. It is a 
wonderful opportunity. God stands ready 
through it to impart Himself to us. But 
what he has to impart is Him-self, is 
Spirit, not matter. He cannot impose it 
upon us. Life, character, purpose can- 
not be imparted except as they are will- 
ingly received by another free spirit. 
So only those receive blessing at the 
Lord’s table who have the spiritual 
discernment to perceive its significance 
and the faithful devoted hearts to appro- 
priate its benefits. What we seek there is 
not a mysterious metaphysical change of 
substance, but an impartation of divine 
character. But personality cannot be 
magically or mechanically transferred, 

How then do the consecrated bread 
and wine serve us as a means of grace? 
In a very real sense, I hold, Christ is 
present in them and imparts himself to us 
through them, Because they recall to us 
his body broken for us and his covenant 
blood, he speaks to us, not in audible 
words, which come to us on sound waves, 
that is, by material means; but through 
these other material symbols, the bread 
and the wine. Far clearer than any 
words of mine in this connection is the 
following passage from Pres. Wm. De 
Witt Hyde, of Bowdoin, one of the noblest 
of American Congregationalists: ‘* All 
communion between persons must be by 
symbols. One individual expresses his 
thought by external means—the appear- 
ance of the face, or the use of sounds. 
The next step is for some other individual 
to dranslate this expression of these sounds 
into his own consciousness, He must 
make them a part of himself before he 
knows what they are. One individual 
never knows directly what is in the self 
of another ; he knows it only so far as he 
is able to reproduce it in his own self. 

“So our Lord has made the bread and 
wine forever to all who receive it, the 
symbol of the life he lived, the death he 
suffered in love to all mankind. In itself 
it is mere bread and wine. Translated — 
by the intelligent and devout recipient 
into terms of the love and sacrifice it is 
intended to express, it becomes the bread 
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of life and the wine of love to as many as 
receive it in this faith.” 

I trust I have made it clear what we 
hold to be the significance of this sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. There are, 
however, a few practices connected with 
our observance of this rite, about which 
I may speak briefly. Possibly that which 
we hold to be vital may become even 
clearer as I discuss them, 

In the first place, since we hold that 
the rite is an opportunity for the devout 
believer to commune with his Lord, it 
follows that all those who love him 
are welcome with us at his table. This 
idea appears in the beautiful words of 
invitation so frequently heard among us: 
* All those who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity are invited to commune 
with us.” As some one has said, ‘the 
table is the Lord’s table, not ours.” So 
it is not for us to say who are his loyal 
disciples. As a matter of fact, however, 
they are most likely to be found among 
those who have been baptized and have 
made a public profession of their faith. I 
am unable to find, on the other hand, any 
rule that this szust be the case, and 
theoretically I do not see any reason for 
believing that God would withold his 
blessings from any one who sincerely 
and devoutly loved our Lord Christ, even 
though he had never been } ublicly sealed 
as one of his disciples. The value of 
such public profession, especially on the 
mission field, cannot be overestimated ; 
but that it is a size qua non toa right 
communion between man and God, is I 
think, too much for any of us to say. 

Again, while we hold that this sacra- 
ment is a means of grace, it is clear, I 
think, that we do not consider that its 
non cbservance would imperil a man’s 
spiritual life. God is not confined to this 
one means, precious as it is, of imparting 
himself to men. There are those who 
are hindered rather than helped by 
observing this rite. 
not grasped its full significance, or, un- 
accustomed to its observance, find its 
symbolism strange, or even revolting. 
Also there are those to whom all use of 
outward symbols stands in the way of a 
spiritual communion. Such cannot par- 
take of the elements in sincerity, and to 
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avoid hypocrisy, refuse to communicate 
at all, For my part, Iam sorry for such 
Christians, as having lost an opportunity, 
though far be it from me to think that 
they are thereby imperilling their soul’s 
salvation. 

Another point: in view of the idea of 
the nature of this sacrament which I have 
tried to set forth, it is hardly necessary for 
me to day that, holding as we do that 
the attitude of the recipient is all im- 
portant, the only requisites to the 
reception of the divine blessings are the 
soul who comes in faith, the material 
symbols, and God who stands more 
ready to bestow than we to ask. No 
words of consecration, no matter by 
whom uttered, can make the sacrament 
avail for the soul who is not willing to 
receive it ; and conversely, if there zs this 
receptive attitude of faith on the part of 
the recipient, it matters not what devout 
servant of God calls to mind that-last 
solemn feast of our Lord and his disciples. 
“As a matter of propriety and order, 
however, in our churches, the pastor 
always presides at the Lord’s Supper,” 
and here in Japan, where the tendency is 
towards laxness in Church discipline 
rather than the contrary, I should hold it 
most unwise that the sacrament should 
be administered by any other than an 
ordained minister. I think that this last 
has become a settled cus‘om among us 
who are out here. But that the laying 
on of hands can confer a power belonging 
to God alone, the power to convey 
spiritual blessings through material 
elements, is, it is needless to say, an idea 
foreign to our conceptions. 

Consider for a moment, as an extreme 
case, a congregation in the far west of 
America, separated for a long time from 
their pastor. They earnestly desire to 
observe the sacrament at the accustomed 
time, and do so observe it at the hands of 
a saintly deacon, a man of rare faith and 
ripe Christian experience. Could you 
persuade those believers who by that rite 
had been brought into the very presence 
of the Lord; who had been melted at the 
thought of the Redeemer’s love, and 
fired with a new zeal in his service,— 
could you persuade such men that their 
sacrament was not valid? As well seek 
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to persuade a thirsty traveller who stoops 
and drinks from a mountain stream, that 
his thirst is not quenched, because his 
drinking was irregular. Those who 
have received the divine blessing “ow 
it, and their joy no man taketh from 
them. 

In conclusion, let me give voice to my 
conviction that we who are gathered here 
are all seeking the same thing, life in 
Christ Jesus; a fuller possession of his 
spirit ; the coming of his kingdom on this 
earth. It is impossible that we should 
all hold the same views with regard to 
Sabbath or prayer, Bible or sacrament. 
But we are all loyal to our common 
Master, all inspired by a great love for 
him. Let us each in his own way use 
the means of grace. We are separated 
by early training, by temperament and 
by intellectual convictions as to our use 
of these means of grace. I for one should 
hesitate gravely to seek to make any one 
conform to my opinion with regard to 
either Bible, creed or sacrament. There 
may be some who find no _ intellectual 
difficulty in interpreting the Bible as it 
stands without any reference to the 
circumstances under which the various 
books were written. I for one am willing 
to recognize that they find in their Bible 
God’s voice speaking to them. I would 
not seek to undermine their faith in its 
infallibility, nor question the validity of 
their mental processes. I only ask that 
they allow me to use the Bible as God has 
guided me to use it, and to recognize that 
it is to me also a means of grace. 
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So with regard to the Lord’s Supper. 
If any one is persuaded by training or by 
philosophical reasoning that, in this 
sacrament, a mysterious divine substance 
is Objectively imparted to the communi- 
cant, without the necessity of cooperation 
on his part ; in other words, that the sacra- 
ment works “ex opere operato,” I have 
no quarrel with his intellectual processes, 
If only that which he chooses to define as 
mysterious “ substance”’ shows itself in 
the form of holy joy and Christ-like 
character; if in other words, the par- 
ticipant has in him a_ renewal of the spirit 
of Christ, I care not by what name it is 
called, I joyfully recognize that he has 
found in the sacrament the very thing that 
gives it value to me. 

Our conceptions of the means of grace 
may be widely different, but it is the 
same God who bestows, the same Lord 
Christ whom we worship, the same Holy 
Spirit who moves upon our hearts. Thus 
it is that there is such a thing as a 
common Christian experience ; thus it is 
that beneath all diversity of forms there is 
a real unity of Christian believers. This 
unity of the spirit, not the unity of 
observance nor of organization, not the 
unity of creed nor dogma, but that vital 
unity which comes from sharing a 


common life in Christ,—this unity I 
believe we all at heart are seeking, and 
for this unity should we pray. May God 
grant that however far apart we may 
seem to outward appearance, we may be 
one in this: 
Christ in God, 
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One of the saddest features of the 
history of Christianity has been the fact 
that the Sacrament of love and unity has 
become a subject of discord and strife. 
We need not now go into the reasons for 
this, but I should like to preface my 
paper by mentioning one. It is this: 
The Sacrament has such a marvelous 
depth of meaning and so many aspects 
from which it may be regarded that men 
have been tempted to seize one or more 
of these and, convinced of the truth of 
what they hcld, to emphasize that to the 
neglect of, and sometimes in supposed 
opposition to, other aspects equally true 
and equally important. ‘The full meaning 
of the Sacrament is to be found in the 
synthesis of all these points of view in 
due proportion. 

It is well to remember at the outset 
that our belief about the Sacrament is 
intimately bound up with our belief about 
the Incarnation and the Church. Funda- 
mentally different opinions about the latter 
cannot but result in wide divergency of 
belief. as to the Eucharist. Unless the 
larger questions of the Incarnation and 
the Church are fairly faced and a common 
basis of belief discovered, it is idle to 
hope for agreement upon secondary but 
inextricably related problems. Some- 
thing, however, will be attained if the 
discovery of differences about the Euchar- 
ist leads us on to a more thorough study 
of the underlying principles of the In- 
carnation and the Church, 

My aim in this paper will not be to 
define the minimum that a member of the 
Church of England may loyally hold, 
but rather to point out briefly and explain 
the meaning of the Sacrament as it ap- 
pears to me, a member and, I trust, a loyal 
member of that body. I cannot hope to 
be exhaustive and perhaps I shall fail to 
make myself understood. My earnest 
prayer is that God will overrule my 
mistakes and inadequacies so that they 


may not hinder or postpone, in however 
trifling a degree, the great end for which 
we all pray—the visible unity of all who 
profess and call themselves Christians. 

We shall consider our subject in three 
aspects, The Sacrament is (1) an Act of 
Communion with God in Christ, (2) an 
Act of Fellowship, (3) a Sacrificial Act of 
Worship. 


1, An Act of Communion with God in 
Christ, 


Let us endeavour to get at the prin- 
ciples which lie behind this aspect of the 
Eucharist. We observe two things in 
our Lord’s teaching. (1) He is the Gzver 
of true life. “Iam the Way, the Truth 
and the Life.’ “I am come that ye 
may have life and that ye may have it 
more abundantly.” The life is from 
Him: it is His gift:.it is Himself. (2) 
He taught that dependence upon Him is 
of the essence of discipleship. ‘As a 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it 
abide in the vine; so neither can you 
except ye abide in me. I am the vine: 
he that abideth in me and I in him, the 
same beareth much fruit: for apart from 
me ye can-do nothing.” Christ’s gift 
must be received and appropriated. 

Some time before He instituted the 
Holy Eucharist, the Master made it clear 
that in some way He would convey to 
the disciples this gift of Himself. “I am 
the living bread which came down out of 
heaven ; if any man eat of this bread, he 
shall live for ever; the bread which I 
will give is my flesh, for the life of the 
world.” When these mysterious words 
were spoken in the synagogue of Caper- 
naum, the disciples were hardly in a 
position to understand their full import. 
e+ At last the explanation came in the 
upper room, The simple elements of 
bread and wine, their ordinary food, 
were consecrated as the vehicles of His 
body and blood. That this is how they 
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understood His words we learn from St. 
Paul when he said, “ The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not a communion 
of the body of Christ?” 

’ The Lord Himself is at the Supper. We 
draw near to meet Him, to welcome Him, 
to receive Him into our hearts. We recall, 
indeed, His holy life and sacred death, 
but more than that we greet (7m. We 
believe the Lord to be really present in 
His Sacrament. Christ said, ‘‘ This is 
my body” “ This is my blood” and no 
attempted explanation must be allowed to 
rob His words of their full meaning. 
Through His promise and by the effective 
working of the Holy Spirit, the Sacra- 
ment is His body and blood. It is God’s 
gift, not something we generate in our 
hearts by our faith or devotion, but some- 
thing which comes to us from without. 
This is what we mean by the pies 
“the Real Presence.” 

This Presence is after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner and cannot be defined 
in terms of space and matter. I would 
endorse the following words of a great 
divine. ‘Our Lord..... neither descends 
from heaven upon our altars, nor moves 
when carried ...... The visible species 
change their position but He does not 
move. He is in the Holy Eucharist after 
the manner of a spirit. We do not know 
how: we have no parallel to the ‘how’ 
in our experience. We can only say 
that He is present, not according to the 
natural manner of bodies, but sacra- 
mentally...... an absolute mystery, not 
against reason, however, but against ima- 
gination, and must be received by faith.” 
—(Newman.)....., Only we may believe 
that after a heavenly manner, through 
God's gift, Christ is there. Through 
God's gift. I would have you observe 
that St. Paul connects the communication 
of the life of Christ with the objective 
acts of blessing the cup and breaking the 
bread. In other words, the reality of 
the gift depends upon the act of con- 
secration. It is important to remember 
this, for only thus, I think, can we 
realize the sense of God-givenness and 
dependence which were among the chief 
lessons of our Lord’s ministry. In the 
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economy of salvation and grace, God's 
act comes first. When the fulness of the 
time came God sent forth His Son and 
men either welcomed Him or rejected Him. : 
So it is in the Eucharist. By God’s act, 
through, the effective working of His 
Holy Spirit, Christ is there. In our 
prayers and Bible reading we are apt to 
become so absorbed in what we are doing 
or thinking or believing that it is difficult 
to distinguish our thoughts and feelings 
from God’s action for andin us. But in 
the Holy Communion we are lifted out of 
ourselves. 


Here. about Thine altar kneeling 
For the Eucharist, 

Not in vain are hearts appealing— 
Jesus keeps His tryst. 


What then is our part? The first 
thing is to realize our own unworthiness, 
o2r Own emptiness, our own need. “As 
one sick, I come to the Physician of life : 
as unclean, to the Fountain of mercy: as 
blind to the Light of eternal splendor : 
as poor and needy, to the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth,’’ 

Then, as we kneel and stretch forth 
our hands to receive the Sacred Gifts, we 
receive the Lord of Life into our hearts 
by faith. ‘The Body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten, in the Supper, only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner. 
And the means whereby the Body of 
Christ is received and eaten in the Supper 
is Faith: (Articles XX VIID) fas The 
heavenly banquet is prepared and put 
before us. That is Christ’s part. Our 
part is to appropriate it by faith. 

Failure on our side, however, does not 
mean failure on God’s side. The bread 
which is broken is the body of the Lord: 
the wine which is blessed is His blood. 
But the faithless and unworthy communi- 
cant receives no benefit. Rather he eats 
and drinks to his own condemnation, 
“not discerning ’’ as St. Paul says, “the 
Lord’s body.’’ These words lose their 
force, if the body were not there to be 
received or rejected. 

While the reality of the Presence is 
connected with the act of consecration, it 
is in no wise dependent upon the worthi- 
ness or unworthiness of the minister. 
Article XXVI says, ‘‘the Sacraments 
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ministered unto them......[are] effectual 
because of Christ’s institution and promise, 
although they be ministered by evil men.” 
(The Article, by the way, goes on to say 
that evil ministers should be removed.) The 
Sacrament is effective because of “ Christ's 
institution and promise,” and the ministers 
are the instruments duly authorized for 
this purpose. ‘ They do not the same,” 
to quote the Article again,” in their own 
name, but in Christ’s, and do minister by 
His commission and authority.’’ They 
are nothing in themselves. No amount 
of ability or holiness qualifies men to 
celebrate the Eucharist. Those qualified 
are they who have been authorized to act 
as the visible representatives of the 
invisible Christ, the real Consecrator. In 
repeating His Words, “This is my 
body”’ “This is my blood” they are 
directed by the Prayer Book to perform 
His acts. 

It is this representative capacity in 
which he acts, and the emphasis upon 
the act of consecration, that make the 
authorization of the minister such 
an important matter. Regarding the 
Sacrament as we do, we cannot allow 
the right of any one to take such an 
office upon himself. Moreover, the 
authorization of a minister by a group of 
Christians would seem to make him chez 
representative (he is that, but he should 
be more), and to be deficient in adequate 
emphasis on the commission from Christ. 
A duly ordained priest is authorized by 
one who has received authority to do so, 
namely a Bishop. Those who gave this 
Bishop his authority received it them- 
selves from those who possessed it. Thus 
we go back and back, and we know of no 
time when we can say that /ere the 
ministry began until we come to the 
Apostles. The Apostles were com- 
missioned by Christ. 

Now, the main point in this is not the 
antiquarian interest of having a spiritual 
genealogy reaching back over nineteen 
centuries. The main point is in the 
principles which this doctrine of Apostlic 
Succession serves to emphasize, 

(1) The priest acts in virtue of his 
commission. He is nothing in himself. 

(2) His commission is to represent 
Christ who is the real Consecrator, 
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(3) The Gift of the body and blood 
of Christ is God-given, Nothing in 
ourselves, not even our faith, gives us 
an inherent claim to it. 

I do not see how these truths can be 
assured without a ministry in which the 
authority devolves from above, and 
ultimately from the historic Christ. I 
am not pronouncing, remember, on the 
value in God’s eyes of other forms of 
ministry, or on the nature of the benefit 
which these who do not possess such a 
ministry may derive from their Com- 
munion. 1 am only saying that for 
myself and for others who hold the same 
view of the Eucharist, it would lose much 
of its precious meaning without this 
assurance. * 

The sense of unworthiness, of weakness, 
of nothingness in the presence of our 
Redeemer, our Source of life and hope 
and joy, is, I take it, the attitude of 
worship. As Christ is present in the 
Sacrament we cannot but adore Him. 
“No adoration’’ however, to quote the 
Prayer Book, ‘is intended, or ought to 
be done, either unto the Sacramental 
Bread or Wine there bodily received, or 
unto any Corporal Presence of Christ's 
natural Flesh and Blood.” But Christ 
Himself, God and Man, is worshipped. 

We may sum up this first aspect of the 
Holy Communion by distinguishing, —- 

(1) The Sacramentum, the outward 
and visible sign, the bread and wine ; 

(2) The Res Sacramenti, the Thing 
signified in the Sacrament, the inward and 
invisible gift, the body and blood of 
Christ, present according to Christ’s 
institution and promise, by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, through consecration at 
the hands of a duly authorized minister, 
received by those who believe to their 
soul’s health, and by the wicked to their 
own condemnation ; 

(3) The Virtus Sacrament, the benefit 
or effective power of the Sacrament, “ the 
strengthening and refreshing of our 
souls,” received by those alone who have 
complied with the conditions of faith and 
repentance, 


* JT need hardly say perhaps that the claims of the 
Apostolic Ministry are supported by other reasons. 
One of these will be referred to later, 
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2. An Act of Fellowship 

The Holy Communion, however, is not 
only a means of conveying life-giving 
grace to the individual believer. It is 
also a social act whereby believers are 
united to one another in the bonds of 
holy fellowship. There seems to be a 
common instinct in man to express his 
fellowship by the partaking of food to- 
gether. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is eminently 
social, The disciples had been so ac- 
customed to share their meals, that it 
may safely be conjectured that if the 
Master Himself had not instituted a 
Feast of Fellowship, His followers would 
probably have invented one. ‘‘ The 
Eucharist,” says Bishop Gore, “ is nothing 
if it is not social.” It is the token of 
membership in a society. It reminds 
those who partake of their social privi- 
- leges and their social resposibilities. The 
privileges are enjoyed irrespective of race 
or class, 

The reception of the Eucharist is a token 
of membership, and it naturally follows 
that those who refuse to keep the rules of 
the society or commit acts of patent dis- 
loyalty cannot be allowed to retain their 
full status of membership by participation 
in it. No society in the world would 
grant such a thing. The Church also 
must exercise discipline, and I would have 
you remember that the principles under- 
lying discipline and excomniunication are 
based on the recognition of the social 
nature of the Eucharist and the social 
effects of sin. 

The Holy Communion, however, is 
much more than a token of membership 
or a sign of fellowship. It is an effective 
sign, one which brings into effect in a 
mystical and spiritual manner that which 
it outwardly symbolizes. The union with 
one another which it expresses derives its 
significance and power from the common 
union with Christ. It is decause we are 
made one with Christ by the participation 
of His body and blood that we are one 
with another. We are one im Christ. 
“We being many are one bread, one 
body: for we all partake of the one 
Bieads acess In our Communion Service, 
after receiving the body and blood of 
Christ, we offer thanksgiving “that we are 
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very members incorporate in the mystical 
body of thy Son, which is the blessed 
company of all faithful people, etc.” 

The fellowship, being that of the whole 
Church, the ministry which is authorized 
to “break the bread” is also that of the 
whole Church. When a priest is ordained, 
he is not merely made a priest of the 
Church of England but of the Church of 
ofiGod"? 3: We feel that the universality 
of the ministerial acts, especially that of 
breaking the bread, cannot be adequately 
maintained without the preservation of the 
ministry which has come down in orderly 
succession from the beginning. 

“The blessed company of all faithful 
people” with whom we are united in the 
Eucharist includes the great multitude of 
the faithful departed. We realize the 
Communion of Saints, 

The Holy Communion is also a social 
and corporate act of worship. The 
nature of this offering I shall speak of 
presently, but put briefly it is to ‘show 
forth the Lord’s death till He come.” 
This act is performed, not merely in- 
dividually as we one by one praise God 
in our hearts,—we could do that at 
home,—but as a corporate act, an act of 
the Church. 


8. The Eucharist, an act of Sacrificial 
Worship 


Feasts of a religious nature are a 
common form of worship, ancient and 
modern....... The Jewish religion had its 
sacrifices and offerings and sacred feasts. 
They came to have a moral significance 
that was not found elsewhere...... Many 
kinds of offerings and sacrifices are describ- _ 
ed in the Old Testament. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews explains how 
they were all types and shadows of the — 
one sacrifice of Christ. This sacrifice of — 
Christ made the repetition of the old — 
sacrifices unnecessary. The old rites were 
done away. But Christ established a new 
rite, destined to become the centre of — 
Christian worship as the sacrifices had 
been the characteristic form of Jewish 
worship. Has this new rite any sacrificial 
significance, and if so what ? ‘ 

First, it is important to note the occa- 
sion upon which our Lord instituted this_ 
sacrament. It was the time of the pass-— 
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over or just before it. Now, the passover 
was a sacrifice in which deliverance was 
signified by means of blood, the symbol 
of life. When our Saviour took the cup 
and said, ‘‘ This is my blood,” His words 
could hardly have failed to suggest a 
parallel between the rite He was institut- 
ing and the Passover then being offered 
or about to be offered. 

Next, it will be observed that the words 
our Lord used are full of suggestions of 
sacrifice. 

(1) “This is my blood of the cove- 
nant.” (Mk.15:24). The word “cove- 
nant,’ or ‘new covenant” as it is in 
another Gospel, must have recalled the 
old covenants which were sealed with 
blood offered in sacrifice to God. 

(2) The word “shed” or “ poured 
out”’ in the phrase ‘‘ My blood...... which 
is shed for many” would naturally sug- 
gest not only the shedding of Christ’s 
blood upon the cross, but also the pouring 
out of the blood in the ancient sacrifices. 
Cf. Ex. 24: 4-8. 

(3) “Do this in remembrance of 
me” or “for my memorial.” The word 
“memorial” (avapryod) is suggestive. 
.seeee‘On the whole,” writes an eminent 
theologian, ‘‘it may be said that the 
word ‘ memorial” naturally suggests, 
without actually necessitating the sense of 
a sacrificial memorial before God; and 
that in the case of the institution of the 
Eucharist, the probability of a sacrificial 
meaning is greatly strengthened by the 
use of the word ‘covenant’ just before, 
and by the sacrificial surroundings when 
our Lord spoke.” (Stone: Doc. of the 
Euch., p. 11). 

It will also be observed how St. Paul 
compares the Holy Communion with 
Jewish and heathen sacrifices. The 
Jews have communion with their altar 
by eating their sacrifices: the Christians 
have communion with Christ by par- 
taking of what corresponds to these 
sacrifices, the Holy Communion. 
Again, the heathen sacrifices are offered 
to devils and not to God: they who 
partake of them have communion with 
devils. Those who share in the Holy 
Communion have communion with Christ, 
that is—to fill in the implication—they 
partake of an offering to God. Once 
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more, the table of devils, the heathen 
altar, is compared to the Table of the 
Lord, thus implying that the latter is in 
some sense the Christian altar. The 
cumulative force of all this, the sacrificial 
surrounding of the institution, the sacrific- 
ial words, and St. Paul’s comparison is 
very strong and leads us to speak of the 
Eucharist as the Christian Sacrifice. Yet 
it differs much from heathen and Jewish 
sacrifices, 

The sacrificial language used by the 
Fathers and theologians of the Church in 
reference to the Eucharist zz the main 
is used to connect the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, first, with the sacrifice of Christ 
upon the cross, and secondly, with Christ’s 
High Priestly work in heaven. 

1. First then; the Eucharist is a 
memorial of the sacrifice of Christ. The 
Church Catechism says it ‘ was ordained 
for the continual remembrance of the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ and of 
the benefits we receive thereby.” His 
death was sacrificial. In this sacrament 
we commemorate His death. Therefore, 
we call it a Commemorative Sacrifice. 

2. The Eucharist is also connected 
with Christ’s heavenly intercession. The 
sacrifice He offered once upon the cross 
He pleads eternally in heaven. As the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says, ‘He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them,” 

He suffered “ without the camp” upon 
the cross of Calvary once only, That 
offering cannot be repeated. But as the 
Jewish high priest took the blood and 
sprinkled it upon the Mercy Seat in the 
Holy of Holies, even so Christ our Great 
High Priest passed through the heavens 
into the Presence of the Father and there 
He abides a Priest for ever. He inter- 
cedes for us by pleading the merits of His 
own suffering. He is Himself the Victim 
and Himself the Priest. 

Now, the Church is the Body of Christ 
and as ‘‘members of Christ”? we have 
some share in the priestly work of the 
Head of the Church. The Church is 
“a royal priesthood,” “a holy priest- 
hood to offer up spiritual sacrifices ac- 
ceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” 
But we must confess that we have noth- 
ing of our own worthy to be offered by 
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But we can plead the offering of 
Jesus Christ. His sacred heart was truly 
broken for our sins: He alone has 
offered to God a perfectly obedient human 
will, Therefore it is His broken body 
and His poured out blood that in the 
Eucharist we plead before the Father as 
our only offering for our own sins and for 
those of the whole world. We join with 
our High Priest, present in heaven, 
present also with us, in plead'ng, as He, 
our Intercessor, continually does, His 
One Eternal Sacrifice, present in heaven 
and present also with us. And with Him 
and through Him we present our own 
imperfect oblations, worthless in them- 
selves, our praises, our prayers and 
intercessions; we offer ‘‘ ourselves, our 
souls and: bodies,’ a@#é through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. This aspect of the 
Eucharist cannot be better expressed than 
in the words of Dr. Bright’s beautiful 
stanza : 


itself. 


«“ And now, O Father, mindful of the love 

That bought us, once for all, on Calvary’s Tree, 
And having with us Him that pleads above, 

We here present, we here spread forth to Thee 
That only Offering perfect in Thine eyes, 

The one, true, pure, immortal Sacrifice. 


To sum up. The Holy Communion is 
a means of grace. Christ according to 
His promise is there. We adore Him, 
we realize our dependence on Him and 
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we receive His body and blood by faith 
with thanksgiving as the pledge of resur- 
rection for our bodies and for the strength- 
ening and refreshing of our souls. 

The Holy Communion is also an act of 
fellowship. It reminds us of our member- 
ship in the Church with all the privileges’ 
and duties that such membership implies. 
In Christ we are united in a mystical and 
spiritual union with the Church through- 
out the world and the Church beyond 
the veil. [In fellowship with the whole 
Church we make an act of corporate 
worship. 

The Holy Communion is an act of 
sacrificial worship. It has a Godward as 
well asa manward aspect. In the service 
of the Church of England, the recitation 
of the Words of Institution and the 
Manual Acts of breaking the Bread and 
Blessing the Cup are imbedded in a 
prayer. They are done before God, and 
are not merely for the purpose of re- 
minding those present ef what took place 
upon-Calvary. We do, indeed, recall and 
meditate upon the facts of our Lord’s 
death and resurrection, but we do more 
than that. The Church here below, the 
Body of Christ, participates in the priestly 
work: of the Head of the Body in pleading 
the merits of the sacrifice which was con- 
summated on Calvary and is now per- 
petually offered in Heaven. 


THE BAPTIST CHURCHES OF JAPAN 


Rev. W. WYND, Tokyo 


In the early history of the world it is 
on record that “ The earth brought forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind 
whose seed was in itself after his kind.” 

In the later history of the Christian 
Church it might also be recorded that the 
churches of the West, transplanted to the 
East, brought forth after their kind, each 
church having its seed in itself and repro- 
ducing a facsimile of itself. ‘That sentence 
and a table of statistics would unfold a 
great part of the story of missionary 
propaganda. 

The Baptist Churches of Japan are the 
children of the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society and the Southern 
Baptist Convention. They are also 
related to the English Baptists who some 
twenty-five years ago were at work in 
Tokyo. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
kinsmen would not have much difficulty 
in identifying the children. There are 
differences, of course, for the children are 
children of the East. They have hada 
different upbringing and education, the 
problems confronting them are different, 
and on all questions relating to religion 
and to life they look out from an Eastern 
window and get the sunrise view. From 
their Eastern window they do not see the 
shadows which have loomed up large to 
those at the Western window, and so 
there is no disposition to take up the 
mournful wail of Elijah, “I only am 
left.” 

Among the Baptist leaders in Japan 
there have always been men who, while 
not lacking in love and loyalty to their 
own denomination, were far more in- 
terested in the growth of the Kingdom of 
God than in the propagation of distinctive 
Baptist principles, and these men in whom 
burned the fire of evangelistic zeal have 
left a strong impress on the Baptist 
Churches. They are very far from being 
indifferent to the principles for which the 
denomination has stood, or to their own 
position as custodians of these, but they 
have come into being, and awakened to 


denominational consciousness in an en- 
viroment where bigger issues are at stake, 
and it is the bigger issues that move them 
and give direction to the life and work of 
the Baptist denomination in Japan. 

The statistical table seems to indicate 
that among the tribes of Israel the Baptist 
denomination is the Benjamin, without the 
distinction of having produced a Saul 
who could be seen among the assembled 
tribes towering head and shoulders above 
all the rest of the people. Among the 
pastors there is a paucity of great leaders. 
This may be due to the fact that the 
Baptists in Japan were very slow to see the 
value of educational work. While other 
denominations were laying the foundations 
of Christian schools where future leaders 
were to be trained, the Baptists were 
picking up such men as they could get, 
and enlarging their evangelistic fields 
without much consideration for future 
needs. The result is not only that we 
have few men of the first rank in the 
pastorate, but also that our wide evan- 
gelistic field has not proved so fruitful as 
the smaller fields cultivated by those 
denominations which through well equipp- 
ed schools have raised up leaders, the 
chief requisite of any church. Fortun- 
ately, the denomination has come to 
realize what it has lacked and, though 
late, has set itself to the task of building 
up its educational work and providing 
better equipment for those city churches 
which are still carrying on their work in 
rented shops. ; 

The recently erected, commodious 
Tabernacle at Misaki-cho in Kanda, 
Tokyo is one step forward in the direction 
of equipment, and is to be followed in 
the near future by a new Theological 
Seminary in the neighborhood of Shin- 
juku, Tokyo, and later on, we hope, by 
extensive improvements in our Tokyo 
Academy, and by a new school of middle 
grade in Fukuoka. 

The Baptist field is wide, extending 
from the far Northeast to the Loochoo 
Islands in the south. It also includes the 
unique work carried on in the Inland Sea 
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by Captain Bickel and the Fukuin Maru 
workers. The first ten years on the 
Inland Sea was a time of very extensive 
seed sowing ; the last five years has been 
a time of rapid growth and encouraging 
development. There is now a Fukuin 
Maru church with a membership of over 
two hundred, and each member a worker 
who feels the responsibility of doing some: 
thing to spread the Gospel throughout 
the islands. Among the number there 
are doctors, lawyers, merchants, teachers, 
Post Office officials, policemen, farmers, 
and fishermen. They come from many 
islands and being so widely separated can 
only come together once a year, but that 
annual meeting is a thing for which they 
plan eagerly, and when it comes it is a 
time of inspiration. There are five estab- 
lished centres of work among the islands, 
from which the resident evangelists hold 
weekly meetings in fifty towns and_ vill: 
ages, while further afield there are over 
four hundred places which are visited in 
turn by the /akuen Maru. The Sea is 
the highway, the evangelists going to 
their chapels by small boats, and the 
Christians using the same mode of travel 
to attend the meetings, and spending 
about eight yex for boat hire alone to 
attend the monthly Communion service 
on the Gospel Ship. The number of 
inquirers all over the islands is large and 
the future of this work seems to be 
hopeful, the only cloud being, that owing 
to the war the good ship is at present 
not allowed to navigate the waters of the 
Inland Sea. 

The Baptist church which has the 
largest membership is at Naha in the 
Loochoo Islands which has an enrolment 
of over five hundred, but as the members 
are scattered among the surrounding 
villages the attendance at the Sunday 
services does not average more than sixty 
or seventy. 

The weak point of the denomination is 
the condition of its city churches. In 
Tokyo after thirty-five years of work, 
there is not yt one self-supporting 
church, and the same may be said of all 
the cities with three exceptions. There 
are self-supporting churches in Kobe, 
Yokohama and Sendai. There was also 
one in Moji, but this year at the close of 
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the united evangelistic campaign several 
of the Moji churches, among which was 
the Baptist, decided to break down 
denominational barriers and form a 
Union Church. It is a question whether 
this union was altogether the outcome 
of the united evangelistic effort and local 
conditions. Coming events cast their 
shadows before, and this may be the 
shadow presaging what is before the 
Japanese churches as they come of age, 
take up their own problems and attempt 
to find a solution for them. 

The Baptist denomination has forty 
churches which have not yet come of 


“age, but are more or less dependent on the 


two Missions (Northern and Southern) 
for funds to support their pastors and 
carry on their work... Out of a total of 
forty-three churches it isa sign of weak- 
ness to have forty of them still dependent 
on the parent societies. The hopeful 
point is the fact that the churches have 
lately set themselves to the task of mend- 
ing this weakness, and within a period of 
ten years making all the churches self 
supporting, The task is a difficult one. 
It is doubtful if they will succeed in fully 
accomplishing their purpose but it is 
encouraging to have them earnestly take 
the work in hand, and already one or two 
of the aided churches are within a very 
short distance of the self-supporting goal. 

In connection with the two Baptist 
Missions there are seventy-two mis- 
sionaries, of whom a little more than 
one-half are engaged in evangelistic | 
work, and the others in various forms of 
educational and literary work. The 
educational work comprises one theologt- 
cal seminary, one middle school, one 
kindergarten training school, one Bible 
women’s training school, three English 
night-schools and twelve kindergartens. 
Of Sunday Schools there are 225 with 
74,191 children in attendance. The 
number of members on the roll of the 
Baptist churches is 4,682, of whom 493 
were received last year, while the year’s 
contribution from the members amounted 
to 11,616 vex. No statistics are to hand 
as to the number of Japanese engaged in 
the educational work of the denomination 
or to the number of Bible women, but 
in the evangelistic field there are seventy- 
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five men directly engaged in evangelistic 
work, of whom thirty are ordained and 
forty-five unordained. In addition to the 
forty-three churches there are 115 preach- 
ing places where regular weekly work is 
carried on. 

With regard to the administrative work 
of the denomination the policy of the 
parent societies has been to foster the 
spirit of self government, and in pursuance 
of this policy every organized church, 
though financially dependent on the 
Missions, has the privilege and duty of 
managing its own affairs, choosing its 
pastor, electing its deacons and planning 
the work of the church. The missionaries 
stand in the relation of helpers and 
advisors, and the relationship between 
them and the churches is generally so 
intimate and cordial that they are in 
close consultation on all matters relating 
to the work and welfare of a church. 
But the influence they exert depends 
more on what they are, and what spiritual 
gifts they are able to impart, than to 
their official position as representatives of 
the parent society. 

Fach church belongs to a Lukwai or 
District Association of which there are 
four, one in Tohoku, one in Kwanto, one 
in Kwansai and one, the Sevan, in 
Kyushu. Each Bukwat holds meetings 
twice a year which are attended by 
pastors, evangelists, missionaries, and 
delegates from the churches; there all 
matters relating to the work of the 
district are discussed. 

Once a year there is a general Con- 
ference to which churches connected with 
the four Lukwai send delegates to discuss 
plans and policies for the work of the 
whole field. The power committed to 
the delegates is limited and no church 
binds itself, or is under obligation to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
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conference, and yet by some unwritten 
law the administrative work of the deno- 
mination is actually left in the hands of 
the conference and its committees, the 
latter often acting in cooperation with 
committees appointed by the two mis- 
sions. « 

In a country like Japan where there is 
a craving for something novel; and in a 
denomination where each church is in- 
dependent, and has no creed but the 
Bible, one would naturally expect great 
diversity in matters of faith and doctrine. 
There is on the contrary remarkable 
unanimity. The churches are not divided 
into liberal and conservative camps. They 
are all liberal and all are conservative ; 
liberal in the sense that they and their 
leaders are open-minded, with intellectual 
windows open to the North, South, East 
and West, ready to receive light from 
whatever direction it may come, and are 
inclined to favor the modern presentation 
of eternal truths; conservative in the 
sense that both leaders and churches hold 
fast to the old landmarks, believing in 
the Incarnation of the Son of God and 
preaching Christ and the resurrection. 
That the Baptist churches are not anchor- 
ed to the. respective missions but rooted 
in Christ the Saviour is shown by the 
fact that the self-supporting churches 
which have long been independent of any 
mission help are the ones which are most 
steadfast and true to evangelical Chris- 
tianity. The denomination in Japan is 
small, its growth has been slow, it has 
passed through seasons of great dis- 
couragement, but its foundation is strong, 
and conscious of what is stands for, and of 
its relationship to all the Baptist churches 
of the past and present, the predominant 
note among its leaders to-day is one of 
hope and confidence. 
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THE NATIONAL EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 
(111) 


ConcLusions Basrep Upon THe Symposium 


> Rev. JOHN W. SAUNBY, Kanazawa 


In two preceding articles we presented 
_ a series of condensed reports from various 
cities and towns where the campaign has 
been in operation. The field, however, is 
so wide, the responses to our inquiries so 
numerous and the information so volu- 
minous, that nothing but a very brief 
summing up is now possible. 

From all parts of the Empire, then, 
abundant testimony is to hand of the 
beneficial influences of the campaign. Of 
course, the tabulated results are disap- 
pointing to those who have been led to 


expect a thorough-going revival of 
religion. Indeed, the title “‘ Evangelistic 
Campaign” lends itself to so many 


interpretations that it is not to be 
wondered at that it has failed to measure 
up to the expectations of many. Never- 
theless, the reports indicate that, in the 
aggregate, hundreds, if not thousands, 
have found their way into the Christian 
life as a direct and tangible result of this 
movement. 

This, however, is but a small part of 
the story. There is a broader vision of 
the way in which the denominational 
phalanxes of Christianity have been 
drawn together in united prayer and 
effort. In some cases long abandoned 
union meetings have found a resurrection 
and new ones are going on even after the 
campaign is over, Then, too, a powerful 
impetus has been given to the work of 
individual churches all over the land. 
The following quotation expresses the 
experience of many: “In conclusion I 
wish to say that we have had the best 
year in our work in this section, and it 
was largely due to this movement.”’ 

Of course, it is often said that these 
meetings did not differ from the ordinary 
lecture meetings and were, in many cases, 
less strong and effective than those held 
by individual denominations, because of 
the narrow limits set to men and means ; 
but on the other hand, in this campaign 


Christianity has presented itself to the 
people of Japan asa united and aggressive 
factor in the religious life of the nation. 
The force and effectiveness of the major- 
ity of the addresses and the high character 
of the speakers, both clerical and lay, 
together with the wide publicity which 


“has attended the movement, have given 


Christianity a status never enjoyed before. 
Misconceptions and prejudices have been 
dispelled and the attitude of multitudes 
toward Christianity has been changed. 
The door of opportunity for evangelism 
has been flung wider open, so that the 
reaping of the fruits of this campalga 
will go on for years to come. 

There are, however, on the other hand, 
comments and criticisms, by no means 
captious or antagonistic, which are worthy 
of the widest publicity, and also of careful 
thought on the part of those who are 
directly responsible for the conduct of the 
campaign. 

First and foremost, it has as yet failed 
to reach unevangelised Japan. Its itiner- 
ary has followed very closely the beaten 
track and its efforts have been in direct 
ratio to the strength and importance of 
the churches of the land. The universal 
testimony is that the audiences were 
largely composed of Christians and of 
those already in touch with Christianity. 
This appeats to many to be a direct 
reversal of the motive responsible for the 
inception of the movement. 

Then, again, it would seem from the 
reports, that the speakers, drawn almost 
wholly from the great centres of popula- 
tion, have underrated their audiences as 
to their knowledge of Christianity, and 
have, for the most part, labored to show 
how essential Christianity is to the life of 
the nation, not realising that this ground 
had been covered over and over again, 
and that their hearers were ready for the 
more direct and heart-searching presenta- 
tion of Jesus Christ and his Gospel of 
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personal salvation. Again and again we 
find the regret expressed that there was 
so very little of the “ Evangel”’ in this 
Evangelistic Campaign. Many are also 
unreserved in expressing the conviction 
that in this the comparative impotency of 
the pulpit of Japanese Christianity is laid 
bare, and that the foreign missionary 
must also bear his full share of the 
responsibility for this crucial defect. 

Another outstanding -criticism is the 
whirlwind character of the campaign. 
Jn some instances dates were changed 
and changed again by the Central Com- 
mittee with the result that local churches 
were unable to make adequate prepara- 
tions.’ Speakers were sent on a rapid 
schedule and whirled away so quickly 
that any personal touch or inquiry was 
out of the question; then in a trice it 
was all over and the local churches were 
left to cope with a situation for which 
they were wholly unprepared. The sug- 
gestion has been made by a goodly 
number of the local workers that it would 
be far better to send fewer speakers—say 
two or three—and prevail upon them to 
stay for a longer period. 

Just in this connection there is a loud 
outcry from at least one of the larger 
cities against the arbitrary way in which 
the Central Committee has ignored the 
Local Committees and has appointed 
times and seasons and dictated methods in 
such a way as to paralyse local effoit and 
render concerted action abortive. 

Another serious handicap to success is 
the lack of efficient leadership in the local 
committees, In some cases there has 
been too much one-man power, but in 
others not enough. Hence. preparations 
for the campaign and also efforts to reap 
results have been who!ly inadequate. 

Now we take it that there is scarcely a 
single weakness mentioned here that is 
not wholly natural. They are the in- 


evitable concomitants of a movement such 
as this undertaken for the first time. 
That the campaign has been timely and 
has been welcomed by the Churches of 
Japan is abundantly evident ; but it is also 
becoming more and more apparent that 
anything really worthy of the name of a 
National Union Evangelistic Campaign 
would need a much longer space of time 
and a correspondingly larger financial 
endowment, 

All this suggests the question cf the 
need and desirability of something per- 
manent and continuous along this line. 
Already we have a Christian Literature 
Society which is grandly solving the 
problem of sowing Japan knee-deep with 
the kind of stuff that grips mind and heart, 
and conscience. Then why not an Evan- 
gelistic’ Commission, for which the 
Council of Federated Missions and the 
Federation of Japanese Churches, or 
better perhaps, the Continuation Com- 
mittee, set apart a band of men to give 
themselves to this work of training our 
Christian constituencies in the different 
cities in the most efficient methods, as. 
well as in the spirit, of evangelism, and 
also to the work of strengthening the 
hands of the men out on the firing line in 
their endeavors to bring the light of the 
Gospel even to the dwellers. in the 
mountain villages and to the fishermen all 
along the coast. 

The day for sporadic, ill-conceived and 
ill-conducted movements, no matter how 
zealous, is fast passing and we are being 
driven more and more to cooperative 
movements in which it is not only a 
question of spiritual dynamics, but of the 
most efficient methods, so that the streams 
of spiritual blessing shall have free course, 
and flow in largest volume, until the 
“desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” 
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EVANGELIZING THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS 


Rev. J. W. SAUNBY, Kanazawa 


We know of no prejudice against this 
method of evangelistic campaign ; but we 
do know men who are prosecuting it 
successfully, We call to mind, also, one 
self-supporting and aggressive village 
church whose membership is drawn from a 
whole circle of villages, and among these 
are faithful souls who tramp over the hills 
from a distance of five or six miles to enjoy 
the means of grace. Perhaps a sympo- 
sium on what has already been accom- 
plished might serve as a good tonic. 

Nor can we think that the Christian 
contingent in Japan has been misled. The 
field is exceedingly broad, the problem 
complex. There ought to be no sugges- 
tion of divided interests between edu- 
cational and evangelistic work, nor 
between city and country. Our boat has 
oars on either side and at the stern too, 
and we must employ them all to avoid 
going in a circle. Our Divine Leader 
said, “ Beginning at Jerusalem.” Follow 
the footsteps of Saint Paul and you visit 
Caesarea, Ephesus, Philippi, Athens and 
Rome, Trace the course of the noble 
army down through the ages and across 
oceans and continents and there is no 
example of avoiding the great cities in its 
march. 

Fitchett writes thus of John Wesley’s 
evangelistic method:—“ Who plots on 
the map of England Wesley’s preaching 
tours becomes sensible of certain constant 
features in the lines along which these 
tours moved. They did not cover the 
whole of England. They ran in certain 
well-marked geographical curves. In his 
evangelistic campaign Wesley—to borrow 
the terminology of the soldier—had three 
bases-— London, Bristol and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

‘A little consideration supplies the ex- 
planation. The chief feature of English 
history from the middle of the eighteenth 
century is the rise of the great manu- 
facturing towns. ‘This was the result of 
the industrial revival which changed the 
whole life of England and gave her the 
leadership of commercial Europe. Now, 
Wesley followed roughly the lines of 


England’s industrial development. He 
travelled where population was thickest. 
He left almost unvisited the wide green 
fields of rural districts with their slow- 
moving scanty population. But where 
the stream of life was deepest ; where tiny 
villages were growing into busy cities ; 
where tall chimneys filled the skies with 
blackness, there Wesley preached and 
toiled. His mission began with the 
miners. of Kingswood. It ran, almost 
throughout his whole career, amongst the 
crowds of the manufacturing cities.” 

It seems to us, therefore, that it is not 
so much a question of city vs. country as 
that of getting at the nerve centers and 
into the heart and arteries that send the 
life throbbing to the farthest extremities, 

We venture the suggestion, however, 
that the whole trouble is that we are as 
yet inadequately equipped in city as well 
as country. It is not that the city should 
have less but the country more. We 
must have more missionaries and get 
much nearer to the people out in the 
country. Our experience is that the 
working of the country from the city is 
wholly inadequate; the missionary who 
attempts it spreads himself out so thin 
that he is effective nowhere. Every 
nerve center, heart-action town of any- 
where between five and ten thousand 
should have its corps ot foreign and 
Japanese workers who will then have but 
little trouble in reaching out into the most 
remote country villages. 

We also plead for a variety of methods. 
No harp of one string for us; it is the old- 
fashioned choir with all the parts in full 
flood of harmony that we need. Evan- 
gelistic touring, newspaper work, rest 
houses, automobiles, gospel ships, resident 
evangelists, ogisho, bible women, 
kindergartens, all these and many more 
yet unheard of, are and will be instruments 
in the hands of the Spirit. 

We learned a lesson the other day, and 
one that came through failure. It was — 
open-air preaching ata szatsurz, with the 
rawest of a raw country crowd. We 
couldn’t hold them, nor did our Japanese 
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companions, We had beenat it the night 
before with a town crowd and won out 
against the counter attraction of a big 
circus. ‘Yes but,” they said, ‘‘ these 
today are only ‘ red blankets’ from away 
back, and our talk is too ‘high collar’ for 
them.” Just so, but we remember that 
that graduate of Oxford and Doctor of 
Divinity, John Wesley, talked to those 
brutish miners of Kingswood in language 
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and thought that went home until the 
couises of great tears were seen on those 
blackened faces from the pit, and the 
result was a regenerated Kingswood with 
its own college. There is no. way out of 
it; we must, by Divine help, reach the 
hearts of the ‘red blankets’ and we 
missionaries must be ina position to say 
to our Japanese brethren, ‘‘ Come!” 


REAL BUDDHISM 


[The substance of a lecture given by Rev. K. Imai, formerly a priest of the Shingon 
Sect of Tokyo—translated by Rev. J. M. T. Winther.] 


The topic given me for discussion was: 
What moral and spiritual influence does 
Buddhism exert upon the individual and 
the home ? 

A Buddhist speaking about morality 
will point with pride to two things : 

I. The four mercies (Shion): The 
mercy of pirents, of kings, of nature 
(including man) and of the three treasures, 
to wit, Buddha, his teaching and its pro- 
pagators ; and he will state that these are 
sufficient as impelling motives to lead a 
moral life. 

2. The ten good actions, or ten com- 
mandments (/zzex): Abstinence. from 
killing, theft, adultery ; lies, slander, being 
double-tongued, deception ; covetousness, 
wrath, unrighteous thoughts. It will be 
noticed that the first three deal with sins 
of the body, the next four with sins of the 
tongue and the last three with sins of the 
Heart. 

But if we inquire into the actual condi- 
tions we find that the four mercies do not 
impel men to do the ten good actions. 

The first patricide in Japan was a Budd- 
hist priest, and the first regicide was Soga 
no Umako, famous as one of the very 
first Buddhist believers, who nevertheless 
assassinated the Emperor Sushun. It 
may be said, however, that this was early 
in the history of Buddhism and that its 
influence had not been able to make itself 
felt. 

How are the conditions then to-day ? 
Take the. liquor question, Sake is most 
emphatically prohibited and the probhibt- 
tion is backed up by an enumeration of 


thirty-six evils which are sure to follow 
its use, as well as by the threat that those 
who offend against this law must pass 
through 500 existences as animals of the 
very lowest order before they can ad- 
vance far enough to become an animal 
having limbs. 

At temple gates there are often stone 
slabs prohibiting any one from carrying 
sake within the temple precincts. Yet it 
is consumed by the priests in large quanti- 
ties, only it is brought to them in earthen 
vessels and designated HYannyato or “ hot 
water of wisdom.” Then we have the 
Buddhist liquor-dealers, restaurants (7yo- 
riya) etc. who openly carry on their trade 
without incurring any discipline. 

With regard to sexual purity it is a 
well-known fact that it is only the priests 
of the Shin sect that are allowed to marry, 
yet practically all priests have one wife or 
concubine, if not more, and these relations 
generally begin, not with a marriage but 
with a moral fall. — 

This will show what moral influence 
may be expected from Buddhism. Now 
for the spiritual influence upon the in- 
dividual and the home. What is it? As 
far as. I know there is none whatever. 

The Shingon* sect may be regarded as 
the sect of the nobility. The Emperor 
Saga was one of its earliest adherents and 
the grandfather of the present Emperor, 
the Emperor Kwomei, belonged also to 
this sect. Kobo Daishi, in order to ex- 
plain its tenets, wrote his large worl 


* Rey. Imai was once a priest in this sect. 
N 
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called Kaji: kan-o. Ka means conferring 
and refers to Buddha’s bestowal of his 
mercy, while 77 means holding and refers 
to the believers receiving and enjoying 
that mercy. When I, at the age of 13, had 
to take a brother’s place as. priest, I was 
first put to practice austerities and recite 
the Buddhist scriptures during 150 days 
for two hours every morning, noon and 
night in order to realize this ‘“ Kaji.” 
Afterwards this was reduced to two hours 
twice a day. I lived this life for twenty- 
three years. If any one could obtain 
spiritual influence it ought to have been I. 
Yet there was no peace, no gratitude, no 
joy, I never experienced any spiritual 
benefit. What then about those who labor 
from morning till night and never have 
anything to do with the scriptures ? 

And as there is no influence upon the 
individual there is none exerted upon the 
home. The home is not appreciated ; the 
priests are not even permitted to have 
any. Buddha left his, so did Kobo 
Daishi.. The fact is that to become a 
priest is popularly called shukke, ‘to 
leave the home.” Of couse it is different 
in the Shin sect, but what spiritual influ- 
ence can it exert upon the home life when 
the treasures of its chief temples are sold 
and squandered upon prostitutes?  In- 
quiry among prisoners has led to the 
same conclusion: — Buddhism. has no 
spiritual benefit to confer upon the home. 

Does Buddhism then exert no influence 
whatever? -To this. query we may 
answer that it does, It has made itself 
deeply . felt -in Japanese thought-li‘e, 
‘Four points may be mentioned, y 

1. The unreality of the world and the 
consequent undervaluation of life cause 
many to give up when difficulties arise ; 
suicide follows disappointment. To live 
on in adverse circumstances, to battle 
against them and to overcorne them is not 
the rule, Shogyo mayo (everything is 
evanescent) is a much liked saying ; the 
world is considered as only one of dreams, 

2. The theories concerning cause and 
effect. Whenever something happens the 
cause for it is sought in a former existence 
and is therefore one that never can be 
touched, rectified or removed. This so- 
called /ngzwa causes despair and maims 
activity, 
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3. Conversion of the dead by proxy 
might be used as a paraphrase of the 
terms Zuizen suifuku which really mean 
to send goodness and happiness’ after 
someone now dead who did not possess 
the first: when living and consequently 
not the second now he is dead. To do 
so the relatives of the deceased must give 
alms, offer prayers, have the scriptures 
read, burn incense etc. This is a promi- 
nent thought and one well illustrated by 
the Bell of Transference (¢xdo no kane). 
Below sits a priest chanting the Buddhist 
scriptures, saying prayers and ringing the 


_bell which is supposed to transfer the 


wicked dead from hell to - parad’se. 
Around the priest are dolls, garments etc. 
given as alms to make this transference 
possible. It would be a mistake to 
believe that it is only the ignorant masses 
who practice this. 

4. - The atheistic tendency is pee 
and with it arises a proud, self-satisfied 
spirit. One of the common sayings is 
Zeshin zebutsu, ‘this heart is Buddha,’” 
that is, my own heart is the only divinity 
that exists and the only one needed. 

The question then arises : how shall we 
meet these tendencies ? - 

Against the hopelessness of Buddhisny 
we must put Christ’s: ‘I have over- 
come.’ uM 

Against the. notions Be causes from a 
former existence we must put ise 
providence and love, 4 

Against the good works for the benehtg 
of those who are dead we must’ put 
conversion and good works in this life, 
To give alms is a good deed; but to 
think that it could help or save one 
already dead is mere superstition, ~ ‘What 
is required is to make oneself a living 
sacrifice in accordance with Romans 12, 
E fs P) , 

Against the reliance upon one’s own 
strength we must * put God’s fee 
cleansing and saving men. 

Iam not here to preach a sermon but 
I would like to say that’ what is needed 
here is to teach what: siz is. The Japan- 
ese people know not what sin is, they do 
not recognize its awful hideousness. But. 
to teach that aright ‘it is hese to 
teach Christ. ; 

‘Sixteen years ago dere was a priest 
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who was in, dire distress; despair had 
seized him and suicide was to him the 
only possible way of relief. Then. he 
heard a missionary preach a sermon 
about the sacrifice of Christ, how he gave 
himself in order to save man from his sin 
and consequent misery. This gave the 
priest an entirely new thought ; he began 
to study the Bible, he learned to know 
his own sin as the cause of all distress 
and he learned to believe in Christ as the 
Savior from sin. He became a Christian, 
later a Christian pastor. He has now all 
he desires, while all the philosophy and 


Buddhism he had studied before left him 
empty and despairing. This priest is the 
speaker standing here, and the missionary 
who preached that sermon was Dr. De 
Forest. 

Finally, it may be asked: is Buddhism, 
then, altogether evil? I do not say that. 
It is a school of Indian philosophic 
thought and not at all a religion.’ Asa 
philosophy it may -be® fine, but as a 
practical religion it is worthless, it can 
not save‘'a soul, . None and nothing 
outside of Christ can do that. 


OF IMPORTANCE TO LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


The Board of Language Examiners of 
Feéderated Missions calls attention to the 
following changes made in the Course of 
Study : ie 
I. Second Year, First Term—Substitute 

Dr, Peeke’s Reader (pages 1 to 74 and 

pages 159 to 216) for the two books 

Yaso Kirisuto and Tamura’s Twentieth 

Century Sunday School. 

2. Second Year, Second Term —Section 

4 ought to read,—Moji. no. Shirube, 
. Part V. (frst half). Spel 
3. Second year, Third Term,—The 

three sermons called: for are taken 
' from Volume II of Seido Yogi, com- 


piled by Honda. The sermons are 
found on pages 1 to 12; 53 to 61; 
118 to 129. 
4. Vhird Year, Secohd’ ‘Term — For 
Tajotakon or Gubijinso, substitute ‘“ Yo 
wa Ika ni shite Kaku Shin wo Esht 
ya,” «Pages 1 to 75. e 
5. Third Year, ‘‘ Choice Readers: ” 
First Term, second half of Book II ; 
Second Term, first half of Book IIT; 
Third Term, second half of Book III. 


ALLEN K, Faust, 
Chairman, Examining Board. 
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HINTS ON THE STUDY OF CHINESE CHARACTERS 


Rev. J. M. T. WINTHER, Kumamoto 


VARIOUS 


The Chinese characters certainly have 
a bewildering aspect. 

A beginner will find them so hopelessly 
alike that he is most likely to conclude 
that no one ever can learn to distinguish 
them with any degree of certainty. 

When he hears that nearly 1500 must 


be mastered before he is as far advanced ° 


as a primary school pupil; that it re- 
quires 3000 to be abreast of a middle 
school graduate; that the Peeke-Jones 
Dictionary of 6000 contains only those 
in most common use, he is apt to think 
that Solomon’s wisdom plus Job’s patience 
will be required in order to be able to 
read Japanese literature with ease. 

Nor is his courage apt to grow stronger, 
when he finds dictionaries here, containing 
between 40,000 and 50,000 characters, 
and then hears that they are greatly 
abridged, as the Chinese have dictionaries 
containing about $8,000. 

They have a saddening aspect. 

Even if he finds that 2500 suffice for 
reading the daily newspapers without too 
much. difficulty, he will think of the 
valuable time that must be used, or 
wasted, before he reaches that stage of 
proficiency. He is apt to think of the 
many good books that might be read, 
the many profitable questions that might 
be studied or the numerous hours that 
might be more profitably spent on the 
colloquial language. It is not even un- 
likely that he may conclude that, no 
matter what others have done, he will 
not waste his time in such hopeless labor. 

Then there may be good friends who 
counsel him to follow his inclination, or 
at least not spend too much time on the 
characters the first year or two; he can 
always ‘learn them later;’’ he can 
“spend his time and energy more profit- 
ably on the colloquial ;”” some “ success- 
ful missionaries have been ignorant of the 
characters ;”’ ‘too much attention to the 
characters will make him apt to use too 
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high-flown language,’’ etc. and the result 
will be that he leaves them alone “ for 
the present,” which often means “ for 
life,” 

There is a solemn aspect. 

It is reported of the famous Chinese 
missionary, Dr. Nevius, that during the 
first ten years of his life in China he almost 
absolutely confined his reading to Chinese, 
the only exception being the use of 
Commentaries on the Bible in preparing 
his sermons. 

That such a course must have meant 
great self-denial hardly needs to be stated. 
Even to-day Chinese newspapers would 
hardly attract a Westerner to sucha degree 
that he would readily prefer them to his 
foreign. daily or weekly. What it meant 
where Dr. Nevius was a youth is almost 
beyond our imagination. 

And yet we can not merely designate 
Dr. Nevius’ purpose as laudablé, it is 
required in one who wants to become a 
true missionary. 

We may for a moment think of an 
Englishman living in America, who reads 
no American newspaper, but confines 
himself to the London “Times” or 
“Observer ;’’ or an American in England 
only reading the New York “World.” 
Such men would never be apt to get into 
close touch with their surroundings. 
Their neighbors would hardly regard 
them as keenly interested in the affairs 
of the country in which they resided. 
Strong bonds of sympathy are hardly 
likely to come into existence. 

“ But here the difference is so immense ”’ 
some one may say. True, it is immense, 
and just for that reason is it all the more 
necessary that we exert ourselves to come 
into touch with the life of the country ; 
and to do so the broad portal through 
literature ought certainly not to be neglect- 
ed. : } 

That a missionary in Japan reads his — 
daily Japanese newspaper is not laudable, — 
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it is only the natural thing to do in Japan ; 
it is a reproach not to do so. If he has 


the time he may afterwards also read ° 


his . “‘ Advertiser’? or ‘ Chronicle” or 
“Mail” for foreign comment, but the 
Japanese daily must come first. 

Then he ought to read at least four or 
five fairly good sized volumes a year on 
diverse subjects: essays, biographies, 
history, religion, literature, fiction, etc. 
It is the best way to restock his vocabu- 
lary ; it is the surest way to get at some 
of the most elusive idioms; it is the 
quickest way to feel the pulse of the 
public; it is almost the only means by 
which one may get truly acquainted with 
both the best and the worst in the people. 

Of course there are Romanization en- 
thusiasts ; but-at present Romanization is 
visionary. Is may come when its advent 
has been gradually prepared but at pre- 
sent it is impossible to expect that more 
than ten per cent of those over twenty five 
years of age would familiarize themselves 
with a Romanized language to such an 
extent as to allow the Chinese characters 
to be abolished in their newspapers and 
books, 

Romanization may be regarded as im- 
possible at present. It may come when 
the language has been considerably modi- 
fied. There are large numbers of homo- 
nyms which can only be distinguished by 
means of the Chinese characters. Of 
course the context may at times be 
sufficient to prevent all ambiguity, but 
there are innumerable occasions where 
no help can be derived in this way. 

Shiritsu may among other things mean 
“ municipal’ as well as “ private.” Sez- 
taku. may mean either “choice” or 
“laundry,” sozd either “creation” or 
“imagination,” shosho is either “ here- 
and-there” or ‘‘ everywhere,” 7277 “ now- 
and-then” and also “current events” 
kosd, as a military term, may mean 
“breach-loading ” and also the very op- 
posite, “ muzzle-loading,” not to mention 
“steaming,” “ high-priest,” “ fall of frost” 
ete. £0d0 is\ “brass,” “action,” <* filial 
prety, “a gallery,” “the ecliptic,’ “a 
highway,” “a lecture-hall,” ‘‘a public 
hall.” dshi is “ Confucius,” “a prince 
of the blood,” “a minister,” “a lecturer,” 
4 dutiful child,’ “a Iattice,” “the 
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beginning,” “ volition,” etc, etc. 

Romanization is at present disliked by 
the Japanese. It is not rare to hear one 
say of a foreign missionary: his Bible 
and hymn-book are different from ours, 
we cannot read his nor he ours, Thus 
Romanization is a wall of partition. But 
we have come here to get near the 
people; we want all partitions broken 
down. 

We may believe our system superior, 
but to prove it is another mater. I 
agree with intelligent Japanese that 
English spelling is nearly as bad as the 


Japanese mode of writing. Both are 
somewhat arbitrary; when we © use 
‘‘ieve,” “eive,” “ eave,’ eve,” etc. for 


ce 


what might be written ‘‘iv” we are as 
wasteful in our system as the Japanese in 
theirs. “ Yet we have conquered all the 
anomalies and absurdities of that system, 
and the Japanese, even the children are 
likewise conquering theirs. There is not 
a shadow of a reason for not emulating 
them ; on the contrary there are numerous 
practical reasons for settling down to do 
itas quickly and as economically as we 
can. 

The question then is: ov is it to be 
done? And we might answer: By 
any and all means, There are methods 
enough, Choose one and begin with 
that; if unsuited, try another, but do 
something / 

There are helps enough now. May- 
be there are too many.  Predigested 
brealfast-foods may be less harmful than 
predigested study. 

Lines of least resistance do not always 
show the greatest advance. Retrogres- 
sive movements are as a rule the very 
easiest. Advance necessarily means 
resistance overcome. ai Gi 

My own earliest methods can be given 
in three words: analyzing,’ comparing 
and cataloguing. Dr. Peeke’s new 
dictionary is fine and I would say to 
every newcomer buy it. Yet I hardly 
hesitate to say that the compiler has 
probably profited as much as the very 
best user of it ever will. 

Whenever you find a new character 
put it into a book, arranged according to 
the order of the 214 radicals, and by 
looking that over from time to time you 
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will familiarize yourself with all the less 
familiar characters. It is far easier (and 
cheaper also) than the card system; by 
putting a number under each character 
and having its sound (or sounds) and. 
meanings in another book you can 
make that system as effective as the card- 
system. . This was my method. before 
Chamberlain’s /ojt uo Shiribe came on 
the market. 

The | characters have also. a funny 
aspect. 

It is my _ belief that we do not get 
really: acquainted with the characters 
before we see the funin them. I feel I, 
know a man far better after playing a 
game of croquet with him. than. after 
hearing him preach. When we have a 


little fun with each other our inmost 
character peeps out enough to be 
observed. It is the same with the 


Chinese characters, 

The Japanese have their fun with 
them. There are many conundrums 
based on them. One ran as follows: 
why does [] mean “absence of the 
master’ (rus)? Now this is a rather 
rare character (radical No. 13), meaning 
‘wilderness,’ so there is no direct con- 
nection; the answer is; the man is not 
there (/ifo \. wa inai); putting the two 
together we have Pj “ wchi”” the common 
word for “the master is present” (there 
is really a little license here, as in many 
Western conundrums, for the lacking 
part is not \\ (Ato) but A (zu) which is 
remotely suggested in gaz. 

In another conundrum the character 
3 was given with the fA] part removed 
and the question was : why does this mean 
“No admittance except on business? ” 
The answer was: Yo Fj ga nakereba 
kayowanai: - Because there is no yo FH, 
“business,” there is no passing; this is 
plain to all who know that the complete 
character means “ to pass,’ “ to frequent.”’ 

Once a man was writing according to 
my dictation. He was to write the word 
minasu and started with 5, when I 
saw his mistake and put my hand above my 
eye ; that sufficed; he at once wrote F, a 
character composed of = “hand” and A 
‘‘eye,” the one above the other, as a man 
does when he looks intently at something. 
Later there will be given many examples 
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of that kind. There are in reality many’ 
true explanations of this nature. But 
even where there are none, they may at 
times be invented. Not infrequently will 
their very absurdity be the very best 
mnemonic, 

The characters have a practical aspect. 

It is now several years ago that I first 
saw a small tract published by Miss 
Baucus. As far as I now remember it 
was an explanation of three characters. 

(two) was, as _ historically correct, 
taken to represent heaven and earth, God 
and man. She proved them to be 
parallels, hence there was no hope of ever 
uniting them. The next was --, the cross 
and putting that between the two lines, 
she showed how they not only were 
united but that the further result was the 
character =F, king or sovereignty. I 
doubt not she made good use of this fact. 

I have later used similar practice. At 
least it arous?s attention, and it is very 
easily remembered. An example is the 
character jifj /wku, “ happiness.” I show 
that according to this character the 
Chinese regarded one (—) ricefield (ff]) 
for a mouth (ff) as needed in order to 
have happiness. Yet this is not all of 
that character. The first portion (/en) is 
important. Had the character been made 
in the 20th century that would most 
likely have been 4> kane (money), as we 
now want, not merely a ricefield for. each 
mouth, but also money over and above 
that. But the old Chinese chose 7, 
“revelation” (the threefold light stream- 
ing down from heaven)—are we as wise as. 
they ? 

A mistaken yet effective explanation of 
sin (JE) is that the upper part is A, eye. 
and represents the eye of God, while the 
lower part is the opposite of FE agamu 
“to worship:” there the hands are 
turned towards each other as in the 
attitude of reverence and worship but in 
sin the hands are turned in the opposite 
wayas if they would push God aside and, 
reject him. 

The characters have also an aspect - 
cleverness. 

That they are arbitrary in many 
respects can not be denied. But much of 
th’s depends on the fact that they are now, 
written in such a conventionalized man- 


Hints on the Study of Chinese Characters 


ner, that their original shape has been 
lost and the value of the symbol not 
recognized. 

Before pointing out the really clever 
side of the characters it may be well to 
call attention to two books which may be 
of great benefit to those who wish to learn 
the Chinese character. 

One is called Shin az Seigo Kanjiten 


SE eG HL, and is, what it is called, 
a new device for correcting mistakes in 
the use of characters. Its three chapters 
deal with wrong pronunciations, wrong 
ways of writing and wrong methods of 


use. Of its four publishers one is Nalka- 
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shima Usaburo, 6 Nakamachi 2 chome, 
Kanda Tokyo ; the author is Tsuchiyama 
Hanzo. The price is 70 (usually 63) sex 
in regular book-stores. 

_ The other, in one way a far more 
interesting book, is produced by Takada 
Chushu and published by Saito Shobo, 
Sakumacho, Kanda, Tokyo. The title is 
Kokutei Kanji Genkai ie BF, and 
the price one yer. It treats especially of 
the construction of all the characters of 
the primary school readers and the light 
which that throws on their significance. 


(To be continued). 


TO FRIENDS WHO LABOR IN AN UNKNOWN TONGUE 


Béarpcy éyevnOnpev Ayyédois* 


You used to run the Hundred Yards 
On English sward or cinder-track : 
And now a, rough strange course retards 
Your flounderings in a foreign sack ! 


You joyed to fling the unfettered pace 

And give each high-trained muscle play, 
And feel the eyes that spurred the race, 

And hear the roar—* Well run! Tlooray !” 


Now you must limp slow cheerless laps : 
The course is lonely, and the zest 

Of morning fails you :—Yet perhaps 
The Angels like the Sack-race des, 


* 


* 


“ He that endureth ’’—Child, believe ! 

And in thy stumblings learn to be 5 
A “ fool for My sake ” and receive 

Thy true “ We'l run” from none but Me. 


* 1 Cor. iv. 9,10. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON 
KIKUYU 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s views 
on the questions raised by the celebrated 
conference at Kikuyu, Africa have been 
published in a document entitled “ Kiku- 
yu.” It isa clear and able judgment. 

He heartily commends the action of 
the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda for 
entering into conference and striving to 
work at the problems before the con- 
ference. The Archbishop declares that 
“ to arrange, when possible, for occasional 
conferences of an  interdenominational 
kind, is not only permissible but is 
absoultely enjoined by successive Lambeth 
Conferences. It amounts to something 
like an obligation everywhere, but the 
obligation is greatest and most urgent in 
the mission field.” 

The Archbishop lays emphasis upon 
the obligation of the Church of England 
to maintain the threefold ministry which 
has come down to her from Apostolic 
times, but he adds ‘‘to maintain that 
witness with all steadfastness is not the 
same thing as to place of necessity extra 
ecclesiam every system and every body 
of men who follow a different use, 
however careful, strict and orderly their 
plan.” Dealing with the merits of the 
Kikuyu proposals, it is pointed out that 
they involve three things of difficulty 
from the Church of England point of 
view. 

1. The admission to the Church of 
England of men who have not been 
episcopally ordained. 

2. The admission to Holy Commu- 
nion of Christians who have not been 
epscopally confirmed. 

3. The sanction, directly or by implica- 
tion, given to members of the Church of 
England to receive the Holy Communion 
at the hands of ministers not episcopally 
ordained. 

The Archishop deals with these points 
in order, and his judgment on each of 
them may be summarised as follows :— 


1. No obligatory principle of Church 
order is contravened if Free Church 
ministers or laymen preach in Church of 
England pulpits, provided the diocesan 
bishop gives his sanction. 

2. “I have no hesitation in saying that 
in my opinion a diocesan bishop acts 
rightly in sanctioning, when circumstances 
seem to call for it, the admission to Holy 
Communion of a devout man to whom 


. the ministrations of his own Church are 


for the time being inacessible, and who, 
as a baptised person, desires to avail 
himself of the opportunity of communicat- 
ing at one of our altais,”’ 

3. The occasional admission of non- 
episcopalians to Church of England 
Communion should not be taken as 
implying a corresponding readiness to bid 
members of the Church of England, when 
temporarily isolated, to “seek the Holy 
Communion at the hands of any Christian 
minister though not episcopally ordained.” 

With reference to the united Communion 
service at the close of the Conference, the 
Archbishop asks, ‘‘ Which of us will be 
eager to declare that if he had been one 
of them on that day, laden with a sense 
ot isolation that belongs to a missionary’s 
life in heathendom, and with no other 
thought in his mind than that of carrying 
the Gospel to the heathen folk among 
whom his life work lay, he would have felt 
it to be impossible or incongruous to take 
part in a quiet Communion service with 
brother workers who, in spite of all 
differences, were loyal like himself to ‘ the 
Holy Scriptures as our supreme rule of 
faith, and to the Apostles’ and Nicene 
creeds as a general expression of funda- 
mental Christian belief?’ . The Archbi- 
shop then declares that he thinks that the 
story and stir of the controversy shows 
that a service of the kind described is 
liable to give rise to misunderstandings, 
and that for the present it will be wise to 
abstain from such services. 
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Annual Meet- The Annual Meeting of 


ing of the the Christian Church 
Japan Mission Mission was held at 
of the Christian Takayama Beach Au- 
Church gust 1-3. 


Steps were initiated looking forward 
to the creation of a Death Benefit Fund 
for pastors, part to be raised in Japan and 
part to come from the regular missionary 
budget. 

It was made possible for workers who 
have been out of school for some time, to 
freshen their mental and spiritual powers 
by returning to some Theological Schcol 
for a period not to exceed a school year. 

Action was taken looking toward in- 
teresting representative Sunday School 
and Missionary officers of the home 
church in the World's S, S, Convention, 
and funds were included in the budget for 
the use in evangelistic work of those of 
our people who might attend that gather- 
ing. 

One hundred dollars was requested 
as an annual grant to the Tokyo School 
for Foreign Children. 

The regular contribution to the Chris- 

tian Literature Society was increased 
from Yer 10 to Yer 15 per member of 
the Mission. 
The toth Annual Con- 
vention of the Foreign 
Auxiliary of the W.C. 
T.U. held in Karuizawa 
Aug. 3rd and 4th, was one of the best 
the Union has ever had. 

In her report of the National Con- 
vention held in Kyoto April tst.-3rd, 
Mrs. Fulton stated that the Japanese 
ladies are going to put forth every 
effort to free this land from all licensed 
prostitution by 1920 at which time 
America expects to become a_pro- 
hibition nation. Miss Griffin stated that 
during the past two years, eight foreign 
saloons and nine tea-houses which were in 
reality houses of ill repute had been shut 
down in Yokohama. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year : 


W.C.T. U. 
Convention 


President, Miss M. A. Spencer. Vice 
Pres., Miss A. G, Lewis. Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss A. R. Crosby. Re- 


cording Secretary, Miss L. J. Mauk. 
Treasurer, Miss Mary McDonald. 
At Okubo, in the sub- 
urbs of Tokyo, for a 
number of years a work 
has been carried on by 
the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union which is quite too 
little known. It aims at providing a 
home and industrial training for unfortu- 
nate women, and for young girls rescued 
from being sold into a life of shame. 
The following account by Miss Coles, 
who gives all her time to the work was 
written for friends in England, and by 
request is now published in the JAPAN 
EvAncetisr with the hope that many 
more may realize the importance of 
praying for and supporting an enterprise 
so truly devoted to the salvation of 
souls 
“There are now thirty nine inmates of 
the home, and the great joy and en- 
couragement is that about twenty five of 
these are converted and daily growing in 
grace. Some too, are longing to work 
for the dear Lord who has done so. much 
for them. Anyone who has had any- 
thing to do with rescue work will know 
how difficult it is. Until these girls 
really know the Lord there is often 
strong desire to return to the old bad 
life and» many are the devices of the 
enemy to entice or drive them back. 
“The Home has three buildings one of 
which was opened last Noveinber. ) The 
plan is to provide each girl with continual 
change of healthy, profitable employment, 
but of course the spiritual teaching is put 
first. I am sure every woman and girl 
knows that our first aim is to lead her to 
the Saviour. We have family prayers 
half an hour morning and evening in each 
house and once a week, an evening hour is 
given to repeating chapters of Scrip- 
tures committed to memory during the 
week, 


The Florence 
Crittenden 
Rescue Home 
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“For employment all learn to knit 
woolen garments, shawls, socks, jerseys, 
etc., and they are paid so much an ounce 
for this work. The sale of these, helps in 
providing funds for the home, As these 
women and girls, most of them very 
undisciplined, cannot be expected to knit 
consecutively for long, they are also 
taught laundry work at which they work 
for an hour at a time in relays of five or 
six. There is also the beginning of a 
poultry farm with nearly two hundred 
chickens and we hope that in the near 
future this will prove remunerative for the 
home. The girls are also taught by the 
Japanese teachers to make their own 
clothes. 

“For exercise all go to work in a 
vegetable garden where they cultivate 
beans, sweet potatoes, egg plants, potatoes, 
and a small quantity of tea. Thenasa 
recreation all are learning a little music, 
and each one practices for half an hour a 
day. That organ is going from 6.30 
A.M. to 7.30 P. M. 

‘Tn the evening the Japanese matrons 
have a night school in each house. 

“They are dear girls, some of them very 
bright, happy, and intelligent but their 
aptitude for doing things the wrong way 
is astonishing. Some of the happenings 
day by day are very trying and yet often 
so comical that we cannot refrain from 
having a good laugh at them after- 
wards; as for instance, when one woman 
appeared triumphantly in the middle of 
our dinner to show us how well she had 
plucked a chicken! We seldom get 
through a meal undisturbed. 

“ Just now there is very great need for a 
‘clean, airy laundry to be built and some 
apparatus supplied for heating plenty of 
water. Also there are other needs of 
which I will not write, but ze need above 
‘all is for much, much prayer for these 
individual souls and for all the teachers. 

“| think the most encouraging thing in 
the home is the responsiveness to and love 
of Bible teaching, and also the spirit of 
prayer among the saved ones. They are 
really burdened for some who are harden- 
ing their hearts and) who often cause 
great trouble. Again these are softened 
and broken down by the prayers they 
know the others are sending up for them. 
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Will you not also remember them all 
prevailingly at the Throne of Grace ?”’ 


The Ninth Annual 

The Meeting of the Union 

Kindergarten was held in Karuizawa, 
Union of Japan August 5~7. 

The: writef"! 6f 2a 

notable aiticle in the June Century, 


“The Moral Failure of Efficiency” in 
his plea for a new and warm idealism 
in Government, Church and_ industry, 
would probaly have said ‘“Amen”’ to the 
idealism that ruled the deliberations of 
this Kindergarten Convention. 

The ideal of bodily development held 


‘up by Dr. Katayama of the Imperial 


University ; — the ideals which should 
govern Kindergartens in their teach- 
ing of patriotism, in the selection of 
stories, games and handwork, presented 
by Miss Dawson in her paper “ Materials 
in the Kindergarten ;’’—the - ideals- 
hygienic, intellectual, social and spiritual, 
brought out by the discussions on Mrs, 
Gordon’s paper on ‘Practical Problems 
in the Kiadergarten;’’ the ideal to be 
jealously guarded in the hand work of 
the Kindergarten, as represented in the 
exhibit of hand work ;—the Christly 
ideals brought to the devotional hours 
by Mrs. Binford and Miss Slate;—the 
ideals now stirring Government [Kinder- 
garteners as discussed in the mass meet- 
ing held in Tokyo August 3-5 and 
reported by delegates to the Karuizawa 
Convention ;—it was one march of ideals 
for which to strive, which signalized the 
Karuizawa Convention of Kindergarteners 
In IQI5. 

A geographical grouping has been 
made of the Union—and these groups 
are expecting to visit each other’s work 
and to meet during the year for confer- 
ences of a day or two to discuss methods, 
The groups are as follows: 

Sapporo, Aomori, Sendai, Ueda, 
Tokyo, Hokuriku, Tottori, Osaka, Hiro- 
shima, Kyushu, Loochoo. 

The officers elected for 1915-16 are: 

President— Miss Jessie McDowell, Vice 
President— Mrs. R. M. Thomson, See. 
and Treas.—Miss Katherine Drake, Publie- 
ation—Mrs. G.W. Fulton, Exhibit—Miss ~ 
Elizabeth Dawson, Miss Harriet Dith- 
ridge, Miss Winifred Draper, Games 
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Miss Elizabeth Dawson, Membership — 
Miss Eleanor Verbeck, Arrangements— 
Miss J. M. Johnstone. 

The Annual Meeting of 


The Myogi the Y.M.C. A. English 
Conference Teachers Association 
was held at Myogi 


August 23rd to 26th. There were about 
forty in all, secretaries, English teachers 
and missionaries. The ‘ forest primeval, 
the murmuring pines-and the hemlocks,” 
the magnificent silent beauty of the great 
hills about, and the quaint old monastery 
turned hostel for the occasion, all make 
Myogi incomparable as the setting for 
the Summer Conference. Year by year 
as men go there it has come to have 
a richness of spiritual association quite its 
own, 

There was a deep tone of anticipation 
among the men at the first mecting 
Monday evening as Mr. Phelps opened 
out the ideal for the Conference with an 
appeal for a re-standardizing of our lives 
in the face of the new conditions suddenly 
confronting us as foreign teachers in 
Japan, and this note struck at the open- 
ing of the Conference seemed to be the 
dominant one till its close. This year all 
the men present had had some experience 
as teachers in Japan and consequently 
the tone of both speakers and men was 
mature and conscious of the more pro- 
found inner problems presented by our 
work. A spirit of the greatest serious- 
ness pervaded each session, but all w:th- 
out the least morbidness. Indeed the 
great charm of this Conference has always 
been the fine balance of recreation, spirit- 
ual pressure and human fellowship that 
has resulted in the general toning up of 
all the members. 

Dr. Reischauer in a very penetrating 
address dealt with truth and our relation 
and attitude to it; and in his most helpful 
treatment of the subject “ By-products ot 
Two Years Life in Japan,” Bishop Tucker 
again challenged the minds and hearts of 
the men to be open to the influence of 
the Eastern life, but to master it and so 
develop their own. Mr, Gutelius’ address 
and Mr. Dowie’s Bible Study hour were 
both especially good, and the conference 
on “ Service’ led by Mr. Fisher was very 
productive of thought and decision. 
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Among the many mis- 
sion meetings and con: 
ventions of various kinds 
held during the summer 
in Karuizawa was an 
unofficial conference of Methodist mis- 


Conference of 
Methodist 
Missionaries 


sionaries, July 21-23, attended by 
members of eight of the Missions 
supported by denominations usually 


classed as belonging to the “ Methodist 
family.” These were the missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and 
the Methodist Church of Canada, 
(including in each case the work of 
the general boards and women’s boards) 
all of which missions work in co- 
operation with the Japan Methodist 
Church. The program for the first day 
was devoted especially to topics of interest 
to the workers of these missions. On 
the second and third days the Evangelical 
Association and Methodist Protestant 
Missions participated in the conference. 

Four years ago the first conference was 
held in Karuizawa, and at that time it was 
hoped to hold a session every two or three 
years. The purpose of the conference was 
to bring together Methodist missionaries 
for mutual acquaintance, for conference on 
problems and interests peculiar to them 
selves, and for inspiration in the wider 
task which they face in common with all 
missions. The papers which seemed 
to attract the most attention and provoke 
discussion were those on ‘The Distri- 
bution of Methodist Forces” by Dr. 
D, R. McKenzie, ‘‘ A New Presentation 
of the Biblical Doctrine of Sin and the 
Atonement’? by Dr. J.C C. Newton, 
and ‘‘ The Distinctive Message of Me- 
thodism”’ by Mr. Ek. T. Iglehart. The 
discussions which foHowed were well 
presented by Dr. A. D. Berry and Dr. 
T.H. Haden. 

Several resolutions were passed by the 
conference bearing upon various aspects 
of educational and evangelistic work, 
and commissions were appointed to study 
certain problems and report at the next 
session, which it was hoped, might be 
next summer. Bishop Hiraiwa of the 
Japan Methodist Church was present on 
the second and third days, and by 
invitation addressed the conference. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


Conducted by the Field Secretary, Rev. E. N. Walne, D.D. 


I, The Periodical Press. 


Christian and International Intercourse.— 
(A review of Prof. Millis “The Japanese Problem 
in America.’’). 


The Kirisutokyo Sekai ( The Christian — 


World’’), a Congregationalist organ, on 
Aug. 12, 1915, contained the following 
editorial on the above subject : 

A considerable time has already 
elapsed since the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, at the 
request of the missionaries living in 
Japan, started an investigation into the 
problem of international relations between 
Japan and America. The Council con- 
ducted its researches along two lines. 
In the first place, its president, Shailer 
Matthews, and Dr. Gulick were sent to 
our country to ascertain the opinions of 
the Japanese Christians and other inte- 
rested parties. Then in the second place 
the Council sent Prof. Millis, teacher of 
Economics in the University of Kansas, 
to the states on the Pacific Coast person- 
ally to investigate the actual conditions 
of the Japanese living in those regions, 
It is still fresh in our memories how the 
embassy of the former gentlemen aroused 
the attention of Government and people, 
and what a good imp. ession it produced. 
As for the result of the latter’s work, 
very few of our countrymen seem to 
know anything about it, but he recently 
has made public his report under the title : 
“The Japanese Problem in America.” 
As in former years the Professor was an 
official charged with the investigation of 
immigration west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, his conclusions are quite to the 
point. Not only so, he is very sympa- 
thetic, and exercises impartial judgment. 
Thus we are deeply grateful that as the 
Federal Council’s investigator he perform- 
ed his duty so. well.. We rejoice that we 


have been able to secure such a scholar 
asa friend of our brethren in the Un'ted 
States, 

The professor proves by various statis- 
tics that the Japanese immigrants in the 
Pacific Coast states are making progress 
in being assimilated. Except where a 
large body of immigrants suddenly 
increases, the Japanese do not in fact 
make war upon white laborers by means 
of low wages. In reality, because the 
further immigration of laborers has been 
prohibited, the wages of the Japanese now 
in the United States have remarkably 
increased, so that they are not greatly 
different from those of the whites. Be- 
sides, possessing certain peculiar advan- 
tages, the Japanese, as over against 
laborers of other races, occupy a vastly 
superior position. In fact, if our immi- 
grants will truly make progress in wealth, 
education and social intercourse, becoming 
the equals of the citizens of the United 
States, no particularly serious problem 
will arise. If only assimilation become a 
fact, it ought to be impossible for any 
opponent whatever to demand the ex- 
clusion of Japanese immigrants. We 
greatly appreciate Prof. Millis’ compre- 
hensive investigations on this subject. 

As a matter of fact, in the state of 
Oregon, where the Japanese laborers do 
not concentrate in groups, but are scat- 
tered in every direction and live in the 
midst of the Americans, there is no 
demand at all for their exciusion. 
Moreover, everywhere they have a better 
standing. Even in places where the 
demand for the exclusion of Japanese 
laborers is greatest, as in Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, Fresno, etc., the opposition 
is confined to places where the Japanese 
concentrate and form strong commuunities, 
giving rise to the fear that they will 
compete with and challenge the laborers 
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of other races, This, we must admit, 
would be a_ natural situation in any 
country or nation, Indeed, when utterly 
unassimilable and clannish laborers come 
in droves from foreign countries, must we 
not admit that, from the necessity of 
maintaining public order and of legitimate 
self-protection in one’s own country, it is 
only reasonable to devise certain measures 
of restriction? But when wrong and 
hostile methods of procedure are adopted, 
we cannot remain silent. When our 
laborers are specially discriminated 
against (as in the segregation of school 
children some years ago, and the more 
recent land bills), and oppressive measures 
are taken, treating them differently from 
others, violating their rights and interfering 
with their liberties, that is utterly 
intolerable, whether one argues from the 
standpoint of Japan or of America. 
When a people that advocates liberty, 
equality and humanity assumes such an 
attitude, does the question then not affect 
that people itself, becoming a matter to be 
ashamed of, detested and quickly repented 
of? This is certainly not a question to be 
bandied back and forth between our 
country and America. It is an urgent 
problem that the good citizens of America, 
are in duty bound to settle without a day’s 
delay. In this view, it is not incumbent 
upon Japan to bring an action against 
America, but this isan American question, 
in which the citizens who advocate con- 
stitutional methods ought immediately to 
go about the reformation of their lawless 
countrymen, Thus our attitude is one of 
constitutional procedure. In other words, 
there should be no ‘separation in this 
question between one country and another, 
but between the good and bad citizens of 
both. 

Now we cannot but insist that this 
problem not only concerns statesmen 
and economists, but that it is intimately 
connected with the peculiar principles that 
we Christians maintain. Is it not truly 
regrettable that our countrymen, dis- 
regarding the fact that they have the tra‘n- 
ing that makes them readily assimilable to 
American citizenship, ar2 prone to set up 
distinctions themselves, live apart and lose 
opportunities freely to associate with 
Americans? This is an evil of bigoted 
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nationalism, and is, we must admit, the 
result of education along the lines of 
reactionary, exclusive, nationalistic prin- 
ciples during the Meiji period (1868- 
1912). In this repect we cannot but 
desire that the character of our people 
may be influenced by the humanitarian 
principles of internationalism and univer- 
salism. We must admit that the idea 
that any and every place in the world is 
home and that all races with whom ive 
come into contact are our brethren, is 
utterly impossible without faith in the 
Heavenly Father and recognitions of the 
immortal and Imperishable Personality 
within us. In fact, the so-called American 
anti-Japanese question has its counterpart 
in the Japanese anti-American question. 
While they oppose Japanese, we oppose 
Americans. This, indeed, is the reason 
why we say that this is not a matter to 
divide Japan and America, but, right and 
wrong being on both sides, the two 
countries should both study the question 
seriously. There still exist some reasons 
why we hear of our own people being hos- 
tile to those who have come from foreign 
parts, but when persons living in another 
country antagonize the people of that 
country, the only way of escape for them 
is to return to their own land. We 
cannot do otherwise than pray that our 
countrymen will come to have that broad- 
minded spirit of regarding every place in 
the world to which they go as their native 
place, truly loving their new home, 
raising families and finding a permanent 
residence there. 

In conclusion we must say a word of 
thanks that the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America recognizes 
its mission and duty with reference to this 
problem, and is carrying on activities 
along various lines. The great question 
of international intercourse is one that 
especially deserves the attention and 
efforts of us Christians, who have set up 
as our standard the two great principles 
of humanitarianism and peace. Indeed 
the fact that the great foreign missionary 
enterprise is softening and smoothing the 
relations between the Powers is a point 
that should not be neglected by those who 
study modern international relations. 
The reason for this is that religious ideas 
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which bind together individuals have 
unconsciously caused them to cherish 
sentiments of respect and trust, so that 
now a spirit of universal humanitarianism 
is springing up. We cannot but hope that 
the Christians in our country also will 
give attention to this question of inter- 
national intercourse, and bring about the 
realization of their daily prayer: ‘‘ Thy 
will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven.” H. K. Mirrer. 


Lessons From Japanese Exclusion 


The same issue of the Kzrisutokyo Sekai 
(“ Christian World ’’) contains the report 
of a lecture by Rev. Danjo Ebina on the 
above subject, which in substance is as 
follows : : 

The exclusion of Japanese on the 
Pacific coast of the United States is of 
remote origin, and, accordingly, the 
difficulty cannot be settled in a single 
day. Unless the fundamental cause be 
recognized, instead of being merely a 
California question, the trouble will arise 
again and again whenever Japanese 
expand abroad, no matter in what 
country or in what age. 

Intelligent people cannot overlook the 
fact that Japanese exclusion has its roots 
in a difference of religion. The peculiar 
type of Japanese religion, which is 
nationalistic in character, has an immense 
bearing on this problem. History proves 
that in all ages any people that clings to 
an ethnic religion, is liable to be antagoniz- 
ed by others. Western nations have 
long ago gotten rid of ethnic religions 
(especially ancestor-worship), and now 
have a universal religion. To be sure the 
Christianity of England, France, Russia 
and America is by no means the same in 
all points, but these differences are mere 
matters of form. Fundamentally all these 
countries stand upon the same universal 
principles. As the history of Europe and 
western Asia clearly shows, all nations 
came into existence in the ancestor 
worship stage of religion, which is 
peculiarly nationalistic. As these nations 
advanced, they had to cast off this form 
of religion. On the contrary, the modern 
nations of Europe and America, being 
above ethnic cults, originated on an 
entirely new basis, viz., universal faith. 


‘ their equals. 
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The immigrants coming into the United 
States from Europe, having fundamental- 
ly the same religious principles, are not 
simply animated by a desire for a com- 
fortable living, but they themselves aspire 
to make the United States the very best 
kind of a country. But how many of our 
Japanese emigrating to America really 
have such a spirit? They persist in 
speaking the language of aliens and can- 
not rid themselves of the feeling that they 
are sojourners, 

In this connection the great Jewish 
people comes to mind. In their intense 
nationalism they recognize no others as 
Amos, Isaiah, Hosea and 
Jeremiah had no peers as fiercely patriotic 
prophets. They drilled into the people’s 
minds that Jehovah, the Ancestor of the 
Jews, is the Governor of the Universe. 
About the first century of the Christian 
era the Jewish people were scattered 
throughout the entire Roman Empire, 
but they did not assimilate with other 
races, so that the Government was sorely 
perplexed on their account. But it was 
the power of Christianity that brought 
about their assimilation. St. Paul's con- 
version from Judaism to Christianity was 
the giving up of anti-foreign, Jewish 
beliefs for universal ones, He strove to 
make both Jews and Gentiles cherish the 
same feelings toward each other. But 
this involved very great suffering; the 
death of Stephen, Paul’s imprisonment 
and Christ's crucifixion, all were nothing 
less than sacrifices to racial antagonism. 
But, though it is difficult to surmount 
racial prejudice, the people that does not 
rid itself of this nationalistic, racial spirit, 
will inevitably be antagonized wherever it 
goes. 

In former times the Americans were 
thought to be descendants of the English 
Puritans, but to-day there are ten million 
Germans and many million Italians, 
Frenchmen and Austrians among them. 
All these have co-operated in the govern- 
ment of the country. On the contrary, 
although the Japanese have been going 
over to America for thirty years, it is no 
exaggeration to say that almost none have 
any share in the administration of the 
country’s affairs, because in the beginning 
they refused to take any part in politics, 
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They considered themselves aliens. As 
long as there are no diplomatic relations, 
an ethnic religion or ancestor-worship is 
all right, but nowadays such a religion 
has come to be a hindrance to a nation’s 
development. The attempt to make pro- 
gress in a foreign country while still 
clinging to ancestor-worship inevitably 
puts immigrants on the defensive as 
aliens. If the 100,000 Japanese in the 
United States had become Americanized, 
had been naturalized and had acquired the 
right to vote, with a view to sharing 
with Americans in governing the country, 
the present problem would probably not 
have arisen. Moreover, useful young 
men would probably not now, on account 
of the difficulty of being admitted into 
America, be. obliged to live in idle con- 
finement in their own country, Ancestor- 
worship is now out of date. In these 
days of the twentieth century it is neces- 
sary to give up the nationalistic spirit for 
the international. To persist in ancestor- 
worship will not only put a stop to our 
advancement in the world, but will also 
make it difficult to govern the territories 
that we have conquered. In short, this 
problem is not to be confined to the 
Pacific Coast of the United States. It 
will undoubtedly soon arise also in 
Canada and South America. In any 
country whatever, where Japanese make 
a little progress, it is bound to arise. 
Scholars who expound nationalistic 
morality will criticise us as un-Japanese 
and unpatriotic for telling people to adopt 
an international and universal faith, but 
we should like to ask which one of us is 
truly concerned for ‘his country, and 
which one regards the permanent welfare 
of his country and is thus the true 
patriot. We certainly fall behind no man 
in love for our country. We worship the 
living God, Ruler of the race and Father 
of all peoples. In this respect we also are 
Ancestor-worshippers. But He whom we 
worship, while the God of a nation, is at 
the same time God of all nations. We, 
therefore, while belonging to a country, 
are at the same time citizens of the world. 
Having this faith, we Christians recognize 
the fact that all men are brethren, no 
matter to what country we go. Like- 
wise, worshippers of the God of the 
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universe cannot exclude foreigners, In 
this matter of Japanese exclusion there 
are certain points in which we must 
blame Americans, but those are non- 
essentials. We sincerely regret that our 
countrymen lack the spirit of affiliating 
with Americans, a spirit based upon a 
universal faith, 

We do not rashly praise occidentals, 
but they have risen above ancestor- 
worship and, relying upon the God of 
heaven and earth, show a spirit of union 
and co-operation. The time has come for 
our people to reflect very seriously, for 
this question is not a temporary affair, 
but one that affects the permanent 
destiny of our country. By means of this 
Japanese- American question God _ is 
educating the Americans, we think, and 
even more so is teaching the Japanese 
important lessons. If the Japanese, 
blinded by passing passion, will not 
learn these valuable lessons, our people 
will likely have to go over the same 
problem again and again. We must 
insist upon our people’s waking up. 

H. K. Mirrer. 


The Return of B. Fay Mills to the Orthodox 

Faith.—Zzhewn Shimpo for Aug. 20. 

In former years B. Fay Mills was one 
of the the leading Gospel preachers in 
America. He had a reputation and in- 
fluence similar to that held by Chapman 
and others at the present time. His 
father before him held such positions as 
that of chairman of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, and he himself held 
the same true faith (tadashiki shinko). 
But his thinking was blown off the track 
by the winds of the New. Theology, and 
he became a Unitarian and held pastorates 
in that body one after another. His last 
pastorate was in Los Angeles where he 
had organized an influential Unitarian 
body and propagated his views with 
characteristic vigor. 

But recently through his experiences 
and study both he and his wife came 
back to the orthodox faith, and last June 
he appeared before a Presbyterian meeting 
in Chicago, related his experience and 
was again received into the ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church. Mills is different 
from the average itinerant evangelist in 
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that he is of a studious and scholarly turn 
of mind, and while he was in the Unitari- 
an Way he came to the conclusion that 
he could not be satisfied with that. In a 
statement given to the newspapers he 
says, “It came upon me with great force 
that the individual needs a_ revelation 
besides that which he can find in his own 
experience, and likewise the needs of the 
world became a great burdento me. The 
war in Europe shows that the world is 
almost in a state of chaos. The souls of 
men are in bondage to fear and distress. 
The economic revolution is shaking all 


the Christian countries like an earthquake. ° 


I saw that selfishness and avarice were at 
the bottom of all business, all statecraft 
and all society. The sacredness of the 
married state was disappearing and homes 
without number were being destroyed. 
Morality was losing its prestige and, 
whether west of Suez or east, the Ten 
Commandments were in danger of being 
entirely neglected. Crime, impurity, 
insanity, suicide were filling the land with 
terror. And thus I saw that this world 
would not be regenerated as easily as I 
had thought during my optimistic years. 
Men have sinned, men are lost and they 
cannot be saved unless a salvation be 
revealed from heaven. But when I came 
to seek after a spiritual revolution I came 
back to the evangelical churches and to 
the Historic Christ who is eternal. Only 
in His commandments and in His atone- 
ment is there hope for the world. His 
personality and His work have come to 
dominate my whole soul. My experience 
is the same as that of Paul on the road to 
Damascus. The same voice speaks to me 
‘I am the light of the world. He who 
follows me does not walk in the darkness, 
but the light of life shall be given to 
him!’ I have experienced the same 
sense of sin as did Paul and can say with 
him ‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?’ 
And I came to pray. ‘Lead me to the 
rock that is higher than 1.’ The facts do 
not bear out the notion that men may be 
saved by their own power. In this dying 
world there is no way but to seek 
Christ, holding an evangelical faith. 

‘As to the doctrine of the atonement, 
I came back to it through realizing as 
never before the need of fhe world and 
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its helplessness. In the same way and for 
the same reason my attitude toward the 
Christian Revelation has changed. I 
recognize that only through the Mission 
of Christ, His Sacrifice, His Revelation 
and His Victory can men be saved, and 
this is my own experience.” 

The experience of B, Fay Mills reminds 
us of Mr. Tsurin Kanamori and others in 
Japan who seem to have had a similar 
experience. We have no detailed state- 
ment from them but we wonder if they 
have not returned for very much the 
same reasons as Mr. Mills. An easy- 
going ‘attitude is not in keeping with this 
hard world. Such an attitude would be 
like trying to smash a great rock with a 
hen’s egg. j 
G. W. Bou pin. 


National Self-Consciousness, 


A good deal is spoken and written about 
what is called jzkaku, a term commonly 
rendered self-consciousness, although some 
more satisfactory translation is desirable. 
Of late it is used in speaking of a national 
self.consciousness, as for example in an 
article in the June number of the Kaita- 
kusha entitled “The Message of Chris- 
tianity to Japan after the War.” Is it not 
a national idea that is meant? Concerning 
this ideal a Japanese friend prefers the 
expression “the Japanese fundamental 
spirit,” and he writes: ‘‘ This spirit is 
perhaps too vague and too deep to 
describe in an article. Even an educated 
Japanese will not be able to tell what it is. 
He may perchanée in time of peace essay 
to tell, but it is rather the exercise of his 
thought. In time of national emergency 
we find ourselves going under one will 
without knowing our own selves . . . 
As to Japanese militarism it is merely an 
amalgamation of the old Japanese spirit 
with the German military ideas.” 

The article mentioned above is by Mr. 
Koyama Tosuke, a member of the Diet 
and formerly a professor in the Kwansei 
Gakuin, Rev. James Hind furnishes a 
translation from which we make the 
following extracts, omitting the longer 
part in which the causes and probable 
effects of war are discussed :-— 

“ Though the result of the war will be 
to crush temporarily the German military 
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rule, Iam not so sure that it will be able 
to crush the spirit of German culture. 
Even though German militarism be 
weakened, the German spirit beneath it 
will not be crushed. It may influence 
the Anglo-American alliance, and I believe 
that Japan will more and more be in- 
fluenced by this fundamental German 
spirit. What then is this spirit? We by 
the three words, Science, Literature and 
World-politics, can sum up the lofty 
German spirit. The strength of the 
German military body is not merely that 
of a wild animal. That which has stirred 
up their zeal, and made them fight against 
the allies, and, indced, against the whole 
world, is the fact that their self&conscious- 
ness is deep and firm. This three-fold 
spirit has consciously, or unconsciously, 
influenced considerably the people who 
are fighting against Germany.” 

Mr, Koyama next discusses the essence 
of militarism and comes to the conclusion 
that Japan has come to her present 
position through the exercise of military 
power. He concludes as follows: “If 
Japan wishes to become a dominant 
power, the adoption of militarism is 
natural; but if the type thereof is to be 
that of Germany, we must then admit that 
Japan has not the power to attack 
Germany as England has done. Shall 
our militarism be of the German type? 
Shall it not rather be a new militarism ? 
This is the great fundamental problem 
before us. 

One message of Christianity to the 
world’ is that of personal holiness. 
Another is the presentation of an ideal to 
the nations. What ideal is Christianity 
giving to Japan today ? 

As to whether Japan’s militarism is of 
the German type there are various opini- 
ons, and some may think it is inferior to 
that of Germany. At the back of the 
German militarism is the spirit of science 
and literature, as is shown by Germany’s 
great conception of a world-policy. But 
is it clear that Japanese militarism has 
such a foundation? The spirit of the 
greater portion of Japan is based on 
militarism, unfortunately, but it is difficult 
to say that there is beneath it a self 
consciousness such as exists in Germany. 
The Germans proclaim that their victory 
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will be that of culture. People laugh at 
this and call it madness; but if we look at 
this culture, from an unbiased point of 
view, we cannot say it has no universal 
and lasting value. It is not easy to find 
the highest music, industry, science or 
philosophy out of Germany. 

The Germans believe in their enlighten- 
ment. Have the Japanese a similar self- 
confidence? Since the beginning of the 
war, the Japanese have objected to 
Eucken’s statements on patriotism ; but I 
should like to ask Japanese scholars, 
thinkers and religionists, if they have the 
same confidence in Japanese culture as in 
German culture. Among the English, 
too, there is that great Imperalist, Cecil 
Rhodes, who frequently said that ‘ Eng- 
land is God’s Empire,’’ that ‘ The English 
speaking people are God's people,” and 
that ‘The spread of the English people 
will bring the blessings of world-wide 
culture.” Have the Japanese a like 
selfconsciousness and self-confidence? I 
do not think that Japan can escape from 
the duties of her present position in the 
world, nor from militarism. I hope that 
when she pertakes of a fundamental spirit 
like that of the Germans, she will be 
baptised with the peaceful spirit of the new 
militarism. (Veo muiritarisumu). Milita- 
rism with no peace ideal, and no 
selfconsciousness of the duty to disseminate 
culture, is a curse. 

I stand for the new militarism with this 
ideal and this self-consciousness and am 
one who wishes to be a pioneer in Japan’s 
new destiny. I believe that the way to 
develop the Japanese Imperial life is to 
adapt it to the general trend of the world. 
Does the Message of Christianity consist 
in putting aside the aspect of individual 
holiness, and giving this ideal and self- 
consciousness to the Empire? J should 
like to ask the scholars of the world how 
much zeal they have towards this ideal, 
and how much confidence in this  self- 
consciousness. ” 

There is an article of somewhat the 
same order in the Azvisutokyo Sekai by 
President Harada of the Doshisha, a 
summary of which is given in the /apaz 
Weekly Chronicle of July 8, the gist of 
which is as follows :— 

“An article by Norman Angell in the 
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Vale Review attributes the present war to 
the encouragement of national pride and 
militarism by a few writers who have in 
the last thirty or forty years remodelled 
the national temperament of Germany. 
This shows the great effect of an ideal, 
and brings to us the question whether 
the Japanese have any ideal for which 
they are striving. A further question is 
what message bearing upon the formation 
of a national ideal Christianity has to the 
people. 

At the beginning of the Meiji era the 
late Emperor gave the people the Five 
Promises as the basis of a national policy, 
and the people have been guided by that 
policy with an effect that is clearly 
discernible. In France the three national 
ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity 
had great effect upon the political pro- 
gress of the country. And now in Japan 
it is necessary that the Christians ex- 
plicitly declare their ideals to the nation. 

Dr. Harada speaks of the difficulty of 
the task and offers five principles on 
which Christianity lays stress: (1) Belief 
in one God, (2) The Brotherdood of man 
and the obedience to the dictates of 
justice, (3) Monogamy, (4) Honesty in 
daily life, (5) Love of neighbors, He 
says that these principles may seem 
commonplaces, but that all truth is 
commonplace, and that if these truths be 
carefully studied and applied they will be 
found full of flavor and significance. 

A\ll these articles refer to national ideals 
and now, on the occasion of the third 
anniversary of the death of the Emperor 
Meiji, the Yamato Shimbun is publishing 
a series of articles on the Mission of 
Japan in the Taisho Era, Reference is 
made to the progress in the Meiji Era 
spoken of in President Harada’s article and 
it is said that at present the nation has no 
ideal. F, Murer. 


2. Our Book Table. 
Romaji-biki Kokugo Jiten, by Ucda Mannen, 
Fuzambo, pp. 1090., 3F 1.00 
A new use has been found for the 
transcription of Japanese words with 
Roman letters. The use of Roman letters 
has hitherto been considered a concession 
to the invincible ignorance of foreigners 
who cannot, or will not, learn the Chinese 


_ do not know their characters. 
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characters. So when we come across a 


dictionary like that named above, ar- 
ranged in the order of the alphabet, we 
are inclined to think that the work is 
prepared chiefly for the ignorant. Such 
is not the case, however. The dictionary 
is for Japanese who know words by the 
ear, but who cannot represent them with 
Chinese characters, and who, therefore, 
have need of a dictionary as do we when 
we are at a loss how to spell a word. 
We, however, are seldom at such a loss, 
but even educated Japanese (because they. 
are educated in so many subjects), often 
Why not 
then use the ordinary dictionaries? Are 
the Roman letters coming into such 
common use that a dictionary arranged 
according to their order goes through 15 
editions in 10 weeks? We cannot go 
into details but the new use of Roman 
letters is a concession to the ignorance of 
Japanese who do not know how to spell. 
For example, if one wants to find a word 
beginning with the sound represented in 
all cases by the Roman letters kyo, one 
may not find it under £i-yo u (where it 
ought always to be), nor under £2-ya-u, 
and if as a last re ort one turns to £e-w, 
the word may finally be run down under 
kefu. There are many such cases, and 
there is so much to be done nowadays 
that this dictionary is popular. 

This dictionary is truly of the on-dcki 
(arranged according to sound) order, 
while the so-called om-dii dictionaries are 
arranged according to the conventional 
spelling. 

The words are first. given in Romaji 
followed by the characters, and then a 
definition not in English but in the 
ordinary mixture of characters and kana. 
Asa bid for foreign patronage, perhaps, 
less than half of the words have an 
English equivalent affixed, although it is 
difficult to discover any guiding prin- 
ciple in the choice. There is no special 
objection to doing this in the case of 
nouns, but it is misleading to attempt to 
define such a word as sekkaku, for 
example, by saying that it is equivalent 
to with special pains. 

In common with other dictionaries, the 
definitions of things are apt to be like the 
old one of an opossum as a marsupalian 
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animal with a prehensile tail, but they 
form good reading lessons for those who 
are learning the characters. What is 
more valuable is that more common 
equivalents are given for words of Chinese 
origin ; as, kenyaki for sekken, and shabon 
for sekken. But in some cases we find 
the common word defined by the un- 
common one, as z for zska (by the way it 
may be noted that in using axa no 
distinction can be made between zsha; a 
doctor, and zs/zya, a mason or stone- 
cutter). 

The great value of the dictionary lies 
in the fact that in a book of 1090 pages 
measuring 6 inches by 4 and a little over 
an inch thick we find some 30,000 words 
in print clear though small. Here we 
find all the common combinations of those 
6000 elements that are given in the 
Roku Sen Jiten. These same 6000 are 
somewhat like dry bones, while the juhzz, 
or combinations, are the living bodies 
that we meet with in actual life. 

But there is a greater value still and 
that is that the use of the dictionary leads 
one to think of new words in terms of 
already learned words of the same lan- 
. guage. For example, the writer to-day 
heard donen (3423s) defined as the deepest 
work of the heart, and the dictionary 
defines it as mzchi wo motomeru kokoro, 
dogi no omot, tokugi-shin, which conveys 
an impression very different from that 
given by the definition ‘‘ morality,” which 
appears alone in Inoue’s dictionary. 

It is one’s continued purpose to get in 
such a state of mind that Japanese words 
suggest ideas directly without having the 
ideas held up until the Japanese words 
can be translated into English. In order 
_to hasten the coming of such a state of 
mind it is well to use a dictionary such as 
this one—with its English words blotted 
out. In the early stages of study the 
pupil is dependent upon a good teacher 
to define unknown words by means of 
known, and this dictionary will often be 
an aid to the teacher. Finally it may 
come to suffice without the help of the 
living teacher. 

The book is wonderfully popular among 
the Japanese and it will be a matter for 
rejoicing if it comes to be proportionately 
popular among foreigners, B. 
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Noson Keiei no Riso. (The Ideal in the Manage- 
ment of an Agricultural District). By M. Sugi- 
yama. 348 pages. “F1.00, 
In view of the growing interest in rural 

evangelization this is a most timely book. 

Indeed the impulse to its publication was 

given by the questionnaire concerning 

rural conditions framed last year by the 

Federated Missions’ Committee on Survey 

and Occupation. 

In expression it is not outright Chris- 
tian. The author is an ardent and con- 
sistent believer, who qualified as an agri- 
cultural expert first, and later graduated in 
theology. He is now engaged in practical 
agriculture at Okada, Fukushima Ken, 
and is in great request both as a preacher 
of the Gospel and as a lecturer on 
practical topics before rural young men’s 
societies. The book is in the style of 
such lectures as are welcomed by the 
authorities in a public school hall, where 
one may preach the Gospel in diluted 
form, substituting for the name Christian- 
ity, such an expression as “ religion of 
the highest type.” 

The general theme of the book is.the 
diseased condition of rural Japan, which 
is due, the author says, to lack of the . 
right kind of character and can be re- 
medied only by true religion. 

The main heads are the importance of 
the country in the life of the nation, the 
present condition of the rural districts, the 
cause and cure of the impoverishment of 
the country, the three cardinal factors (the 
village-office, the school, public-spirited 
citizens), ways to educate the people, the 
aim of the education, and, finally, rural 
institutions (agricultural progress, hygi- 
ene, finance, amusements, organizations, 
charities, religions). 

Mr. Sugiyama brings to the discussion 
a great wealth of practical knowledge, 
illustrates point after point by means of 
instances from real life and makes con- 
stant use of very instructive statistics. 
He is ready for the man from Missouri. 
And he thinks that the Japanese peasant 
too, “wants to be shown,” and that what 
he needs is not mere specialists preaching 
over his head, but practical Christian men 
who are able to get down into the dirt 
with him and make good. 

CHRISTOPHER Noss, 


Tokyo, Rakuyodo. 
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PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. George Swan of the Y.M.C.A. who 
have been in America for eight months on acccunt of 
Mrs. Swan’s health, returned to Japa: on Aug. 20 
and have again taken up their work in Kobe. 


Rev. R. S. and Mrs. Stewart, new missionaries of 
the Methodist Episcopal South Mission arrived in 
Japan Aug. 17. After spending a month in Karui- 
zawa they will take up their residence in Tokyo with 
Mr. I’, E. Hagin. ‘They will attend the Japanese 
Language School. 

James, son of Rev. J. T. and Mrs. Meyers of 
Hiroshima, sailed on Sept. 7 for Shanghai where he 
will attend school dur‘ng the coming year. 

Dr, and Mrs. D. W. Learned have announced the 
engagement of their daughter Miss G. W. Learned to 
Rev. W. L. Curtis of Kyoto. 


The engagement is announced of Miss KE, 


Graham of the Presbyterian Mission to Rev. EL. C. ° 


Whitener of the same mission, Yamaguchi. 


The engagement is also announced of Miss Mueller 
to Rev. C. W. Hepner of the Lutheran Mission, 
Kumamoto. 


At the late commer cement of Otterbien University, 
Westerville, O., the degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred upon Rev. Joseph Cosand, Superintendent 
of the United Brethren Mission. 


Rey, J. F. Steiner, formerly of the German Re- 
formed Mis-ion in Sendai, received the degree of Ph. 
D. from Chicago University recently. 


Miss Ruth Emerson of Cincinnati arrived on 
Sept. 11 to join the Y.M.CA secretarial force. She 
will reside at 12 Sanchome, Tamachi, Ushigome, 
Tokyo ard will attend the Language School. 


Miss A. C, Macdonald is at present at her home 
in Canada but will return to Japan in December. 


Miss Taka Kato who has spent one year in the 
Y.W.C.A. of Milwaukee and one year in the National 
Y.W.C.A. Training School in New York, has been 
appointed as one of the secretaries of the Y.W.C.A. 
in Tokyo. 

Miss Milliken of the Joshi Gakuin, Tokyo, who 
was called home in April en account of the illne-s of 
her mother, returned to Japan Sept. 8. She was 
accompanied by Miss Sarah F. Clark, a new member 
of the Presbyterian Mission. Miss Clark will live in 
Tokyo and attend the Language Szhool. 


Miss Edith Campbell and Miss Katherine Drake of 
the Canadian Methodist Mission returned from fur- 
lough Sept. 12 and will both be stationed at the 
Toyo Eiwa Jo Gakko, Azabu, Tokyo. 


Miss Jean Chappell, daughter of Rev. B. Chappell 
of Aoyama Gakuin, sails on Sept. 18 for Pasadena, 
California where she will attend school. 


Mi-s F, E, Davidson of the Presbyterian Mission 
has. been appointed to work in Shimonoseki, and 
Miss Marion H. Fulton of the same mission to the 
Wilmina Jo Gakko in Osaka. 


Dr. Robert Speer will tour Japan from October 18 
to Noy. 6. His itinerary includes: Osaka, Waka- 
yama, Nara, Yamada, Tsu, Kyoto, Fukui, Kanazawa, 
Nikko, Sapporo, Sendai, Tokyo, Yokohama. 

Miss Janet Oltmans has moved to Yokohama where 
she becomes a teacher in Ferris Seminary. 

Rey. A. K. Reischauer has gone to Korea as 
fraternal delegate from tke Presbyterian Mission in 
Japan to the Korean Mission meeting, 
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Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Davlop and two sons have 
returned to Kanazawa after a year’s furlough. Dr, 
Dunlop and the boys came via England, Scotland, 
Norway and Sweden, while Mrs. Dunlop came 
directly across the Pacific. 

The following missionaries arrived by the AZongolia. 
Sept. 12th: Miss T. Allon, Baptist; Rev. N. S. 
Brinstead, Episcopal, Miss L. Chase, Methodist ; Mrs. 
HL. K. Miller, all of Tokyo; Miss Booth and Miss 
Humphries, Episcopal, Kyoto; Rev. and Mrs, C. A. 
Clark, Miyazaki; Miss Gist and Miss Holland, Methcd- 
ist, Kobe ; Rev. and Mrs. J. Ira Jones, Methodist ; Rev. 
Ii. B. and Mrs. Newell and Miss H. A. Hale, Matsu- 
yama; Miss A. Pauley, Baptist, Himeji; Miss M. C. 
Waterhouse, Tokyo. 


Births 


Born at Ninooka, Aug. 26 to Rev. and Mrs. A. T. 
Wilkinson of Shizuoka, a daughter, Evelyn. 


On July 7 Rev. and Mrs. W. K. Matthews, Kobe, 
Japan a son Richard Buchanan. 


& 
Deaths 


Word was received by cable that Mrs. Sarah Ann 
Cosand, wife of Dr. Jcseph Cosand of the United 
Brethren Mission died August 14, at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. On account of her serious illness Dr, and 
Mrs. Cosand sailed for America from Yokohama, 
June Ig. 

The death of Rev. E. R. Miller of the Dutch 
Reformed Mission, occurred at Bryn Mawr Penn- 
sylvania on August 7. Mr. Miller was home on 
furlough, having left Japan in May Ig914, and 
expected to return in October of this year. Death 
was due to heart failure. i 


The Japanese Language 
School 


WILL RE-OPEN 
On Tuesday, Sept. 21, at 1.30 p.m. 


Those who have information about 
applicants for entrance are requested 
to communicate with F. MuLrer, 
946 Kashiwagi, Tokyo, 
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EDITORIALS 


The Power of 
_ the Evangelistic Campaign 

The Evangelistic Campaign is now well 
on in its second year. The reports pub- 
lished from time to time in THE Evancr1- 
1st have given a fairly accurate picture of 
its progress, We fear however, that the 
criticisms which we have taken pains to 
present may have led some readers to 
underestimate the power and effectiveness 
of the Campaign. Not a few of the 
criticisms came from men who have 
seen the Campaign in operation only at 
one or two points. The Japanese and 
missionary leaders who have observed the 
Campaign most widely have, to a man, 
been impressed by its fruitfulness and 
efficiency. In proof of this we would 
refer to the statements presented in an- 
other part of this issue. 

The most significant feature of the 
‘Campaign is one that cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, namely, that it has 


been both initiated and conducted by 


Japanese Christian leaders. Not that they 
have failed to welcome heartily the co- 
operation of missionaries as speakers and 
as members of committees, but that they 
naturally forged to the front as the real 
leaders. As the Campaign has. proceeded 
their faith and courage have risen. At 


the outset they thought it would be 
necessary to call eminent speakers from 
abroad in order to capture the attention 
of the people in the larger cities, but they 
have found that Japanese pastors and 
laymen themselves have been able not 
only to draw large crowds, but percept- 
ibly to stir the great metropoles of Tokyo, 
Osaka and Kyoto until the press and the 
people for the first time began to find 
Christianity a live topic. Missionaries 
in Japan have become so accustomed to 
having Japanese workers take the initiative 
that they do not fully realize the unique- 
ness of Japanese leadership-as compared 
with the place taken by native Christians 
in any other mission field. 

The general staff of the Campaign 
believe that the next year and a_ half will 
witness an ever rising tide of power, but 
they are now inclined. to think that the 
Campaign cannot yield its maximum results 
unless it is prolonged. But the extension 
of the period need not now concern us. 
The next step for every Christian worker 
is to back up the Campaign by prayer 
and by gifts, and to train the rank and 
file of the Church in personal evangelism 
and in knowledge of the Bible so that the 
many thousands of seekers may be pro- 
perly. shepherded and_ ultimately brought 
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into the full fellowship of the Church, 
The results accomplished with com- 
paratively meager resources in both 
men and money are nothing short of 
marvelous. When one considers how the 
distractions of the war and _ politics, the 
conflicting demands of various localities, 
the differences of theological and ecclesi- 
astical conviction, have all been trans- 
cended, one is compelled to recognize 
not only the vigor and resourcefulness 
of the Japanese Church but the mighty 
working of the Spirit of the living God. 


Business in Religion 

Business and Administrative Efficiency 
is the title of a valuable report presented 
to the China Continuation Committee. It 
was the outcome of careful study by a 
representative committee under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Fletcher Brockman. A perusal 
of this report suggests that it would be 
equally advantageous for a similar investi- 
gation to be undertaken by the Japan 
Continuation Committee. We trust that 
at its annual meeting on the 2oth of this 
month the appointment of a commission 
may be favorably considered. Without 
attempting to be exhaustive we would 
suggest that such a commission might 
be divided into two sections, one dealing 
with financ’al matters and the other with 
administrative problems; it might still 
further subdivide, on certain points, into 
Japanese and missionary sections. While 
some of the home boards and not a few 
of the missions on the field are models of 
business efficiency, anyone familiar with 
the inside workings of the various missions 
and churches in Japan must recognize 
that there are still many points calling 
for standardization and improvement. A 
commission could at least collate the best 
experiences and practices of each and 
make them available to all. 


The Better Way 

Christ and His Mission, a booklet 
written by Rev. T. Miyagawa of Osaka, 
which was reviewed in our columns last 
March, has unfortunately given rise to 
some controversy. THe Evance.isr has 
purposely refrained from commenting on 
the matter and has declined to publish con- 


“said : 
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troversial communications, in the belief 
that it is not a medium for theological 
controversy ; that from the moment the 
Federated Missions or its organ, THE 
EVANGELIST, or the Continuation Com- 
mittee or any other non-ecclesiastical, 
interdenominational agency infringed upon 
questions of doctrine or polity — from 
that moment its usefulness was ended. 

We can think of no better counsel for 
all who have been, or may hereafter be, 
in any way connected with this matter 
than to follow the example of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission at Karuizawa when, 
after discussing the booklet some one 
“Tet us pray,’ and with one 
accord they prayed,—not only for Mr. 
Miyagawa, but for themselves also, that 
the spirit of God might guide all alike 
into all the truth. 


Living up to Standard 

The idea of establishing standards and 
testing men or institutions by them is 
not new. It is especially common in 
the Bible. The thirty-first chapter of 
Proverbs contains a standard for a 
Hebrew matron, and Romans twelve 
gives the standard for a Christian of St. 
Paul’s time. In Plato and St. Augustine 
we find similar standards set up for the 
State and the Church. Then in our 
own day the zeal for efficiency has led 
to the standardizing of labor as outlined 
by Taylor in his work on “ Industrial 
Efficiency,” and the standardizing of in- 
dividual character as in President Hyde’s 
«“‘ Self Measurement.” 

Why should we not apply the same 
idea to our particular sphere of work,— 
to our school, our mission, our local 
church, our association, our class ? 

The first step is to define an attainable 
ideal for our particular institution or 
work ; something which can be realized 
within a year or two. Some people are 
already doing this.. They systematically 
draw up programs and strike balance 
sheets and see their undertakings grow 
step by step toward the ideal. Far more 
people, it is to be feared, think all this is 
too irksome, or too mechanical, or too 
much like an interference with the leading 
of God. The thoroughly Christian man 
however, believes that while God surely 
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leads, He requires men to cooperate by 
thinking straight and planning ahead. 

An instructive example of the effect of 
setting up such an attainable standard 
comes from Oregon, where a county 
superintendent of education has named 
seven points which constitute a model 
rural school and has offered a flag and 
certificate to every school which attains 
them. The points named are all within 
the reach of any school which will make 
an honest effort. After a large number of 
the schools have reached the first standard 
he expects to make the requirements a 
little stiffer, gradually lifting better up to 
best. The result already, according to 
a national inspector from Washington, 
is that Oregon has the cleanest, best- 
behaved and most public-spirited rural 
schools in the country. The Christian 
Endeavor system of awarding a banner 
to the best society is along the same 
line. 

We hope that a number of our readers 
will forthwith decide to apply the idea to 
their own particular line of activity and 
see if it does not result in more definite 
planning, praying and achievement. 


Social Questions and 
Japanese Christians 

The Christian life is irrepressible. It 
bursts out in altruistic service no matter 
what its environment. An observer of 
the Christian movement in Japan is con- 
stantly surprised at the expressions of 
Christian helpfulness which are taking 
shape quite apart from missionary guid- 
ance. 

The latest instance that has come to 
our notice is the formation of a company 
called Kirisutokyo Kojinsha (Christian 
Public-Spirited Men Company), and the 
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publication by it of a magazine called 
Shin Seikatsu (New Livelihood). From 
cover to cover it breathes the Christian 
social spirit. The whole enterprise was 
fathered by Christians, among them 
the Hon. S. Ebara, Mr. T. Namae 
and Mr. I. Morimura. The October 
number of the magazine contains articles 
by these three men and interviews with 
Pastor Uemura and Dr. Koan Takata, 


The Ultimate 
Foundation 

The truth that the underlying issues of 
the Great War are essentially moral is 
forcefully brought out by the following 
sentences in Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s survey 
of the war in the New York “ Times.” . 

‘‘ Whosoever studies the events of the 
past year with some knowledge of political 
philosophy and history, and with the love 
of his neighbor in his heart, will discover, 
amid the horrors of the time and its 
moral chaos, three hopeful leadings for 
humanitarian effort, each involving a great 
constructive invention. He will see that 
humanity needs supremely a sanction for 
international law, rescue from alcoholism, 
and a sound basis for just and unselfish 
human relations in the great industries, 
and particularly in the machinery indus- 
tries. The war has brought out all three 
of these needs with terrible force and 
vividness.” 

In other words justice, self-control and 
love—the very person of Christ Himself 
are the rock to which the nations must. 
return after trying the shifting sands of 
policy, distrust and force. Dr. Eliot’s 
enunciation of these ancient principles 
should remind every Christian that he is 
identified with a cause with which must 
lie the ultimate victory. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE UNITED 
EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


The three year nation-wide United Evangelistic Campaign will appear 
in history as one of the great events of this sixth decade of the modern . 


Christian movement in Japan. 
been accomplished ? 


The Campaign is now half over. 
What about the future program? With such questions 


What has — 


in mind the following statements have been gathered from officers and men 


* at the front. 


Rev. T. Miyagawa - 


Chief of the Western Division 


The Three Years Evangelistic Canr 
paign, which is now a little more than hal 
through, has already brought many rich 
results. Whatever the pessimists, those 
people who are always dissatisfied, may 
say, the campaign has at least done no 
harm. Even the critics of the Moji Union 
Church movement must acknowledge that 
this new church is an inevitable experiment 
which wou'd have been made regardless 
of the Three Years Campaign. 

In looking for the visible fruits of the 
evangelistic meetings we find in the Empire 
asa whole a distinct gain in the number 
of baptisms as compared with previous 
years, large numbers of enquirers on the 
pastors’ lists, a general increase in church 
attendance, and a goodly number of 
educated, prominent individuals earnestly 
studying Christianity. While of the vast 
numbers of students, government officials 
and minor business men who have enrolled 
as enquirers, about ten or fifteen per cent 
have joined the church, more thoughtful, 
critical seekers will require many more 
months of patient teaching. It is too soon, 
therefore, to look for their names on the 
church rolls. 

One of the grandest results has been 
the development of the cooperative 
spirit. Denominational suspicions and 
jealousies have been removed, and in- 
timate fellowship in labor has resulted. 
If ever in Japan a Union Church -should 
develop, historians will trace it to a 
natural, unpremeditated outgrowth of this 
campaign. 

Considering that the total expenditure 
will probably be under £100,000, and 
that this amount is divided among 40 


.been deeply -moved. 


prefectures we can be assured that for the 
money spent the results have been large. 
Some of the smaller communities have 
And when_ we 
remember that a nation is made up of the 
smaller villages and towns as well as the 
great cities, we may believe that the 
stirring of the nation has begun. 

The ‘self-sacrifice of the workers: has 
been splendid. A Tokyo professor came 
to speak in Kyoto and Osaka and received 
30 as travelling expens.s, This same 
professor on a government invitation later 
visited another part of the country to 
deliver some educational lectures and 
received, ..a,... check:,.for.. 3s45Ocqmeuiis 
illustrates the personal sacrifices made by 
numberless overworked speakers. The 
same spirit has been shown by. all the 
workers. But they all acknowledge that 
they have both given and received great 
joy and satisfaction. 

Two lessons we have learned for: future 
campaigus : The speakers must stay 
longer in one place, and the Gospel note 
must be more distinct. The rushing , of 
speakers from place to place has given 
little opportunity for personal interview. 
In the next great campaign two or three 
strong evangelists should be set apart 
to give all their time to the work. And 
in regard to the message, although we 
must at times use the wisdom of the 
serpent and give introductory educational 
lectures and moral talks, there must be a 
far more vigorous, incisive presentation of 
themeaning of the cross and salvation in 
Christ. 

There is one deep conviction which the 
last few months have brought. Man’s 
wisdom cannot open hearts or save souls, 
Only as we bow before the Heavenly 
Father and pray for spiritual power to 
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convince the audience and comfort the 
enquirers can “hearts be won to Christ. 
Whatever - results have’ been» achieved 
have come from prevailing prayer... Some 
people have been disappointed, but they 
are the ones who are always dissatisfied. 
‘This movement has been a right work at 
the: right time, and it’ has- brought even 
greater” blessings thas we thad dared to 
eee i ie 
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Rev. M. Uemura 


Chief of the Eastern Diacon 


ot athe: ae thing I would mention. is the 
‘wonderful’ power ~ génetated because 
Christians: of all denominations are pulling 
together-in the campaign. It has made 
‘possible a’ far better work than if each 
‘denomination.' had worked separately. 
One indirect result has been the fellowship 
and-mutual ‘confidence created by work- 
ing together. Men of the most different 
wiews: have been. delighted to find that 
after all they believed so many great 
truths in common and that there was 
‘such joy in getting together. 

---The immediate result in the number of 
‘persons receiving religious instruction and 
‘entering the Christian life has been fully as 
darge as any of us anticipated. Indeed 
the. eagerness .of people everywhere to 
hear the Gospel has been remarkable. 
The results to date have been solid and 
full of promise for the future. I don’t 
know the number of persons who have 
been enrolled for instruction or for 
baptism but it has been large enough 
to over-tax the forces of the various 
churches. In my own denomination, 
for example, the number of baptisms for 
the past year has been larger than ever 
before, 2,600, that is, ten percent of the 
total membership of the church, _ If the 
movement gains’ in depth as we expect, 
this number should be surpassed next 
year. Our denomination ought to be 
gaining at least one new member for 
every two and a half of the present 
-resident- membership which would bring 
the additions up to 5,000 next year. 

One important principle is this: just 
‘as our Lord and St. Paul said they must 
preach to the Jews first, and to the Greeks 
afterward, we should first. of all go after 


not over-urged’ to enter, 
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people who are prepared for the message; 
for example, after the husbands of wives 
who are Christians, ‘after room-mates .and 
chums of students who are Christians, 
after the employees of employers who are 
Christians. There are a great many such 
Jews in Japan to-day ! 

One of the weaknesses which we must 
all strive to remedy is the lack of. in- 
tensive personal work, The big: demon- 


strations-and mass meetings have by no 


means been wasted. They are especially 
appropriate during the first year but now 
we must bear down on personal evangel- 
ism and the thorough nurture of seekers. 
In this we must seek the aid. of the 
missionaries more than in, the — past. 
Doubtless it is the fault of us Japanese 
leaders that the missionaries’ have not 
been. sufficiently prominent as speakers 
and--workers. I earnestly hope that 
missionaries will not only. be given an 
opportunity but will press forward with- 
out being asked. Let them help make 
the prayer meetings, the Bible classes, 
the personal work, as well as the public 
meetings more effective. By all means 
let us Continue the newspaper evangel- 
ism and some of the big meetings but 
emphasize the intensive methods. 

Another desideration is the securing 
of two full time evangelists. to serve the 
whole campaign. . The trouble is to. find 
the right men. Let us pray that. they 
may be found and be: willing: to do the 
work, 

The campaign has been very economic- 
ally administered. . Eminent . speakers 
have served at nonskieeanie financial loss, 
Local’ committees have worked. like 
Trojans to raise funds and to economize. 


I doubt if an equal amount of money: has 


ever been made to go so far in Japan. 
First and last what is meeded ‘is a 
larger number of strong men, especially 
in the ministry. Even in the cities the 
churches are often poorly manned and it 


‘is still worse in the country. We. need 


to-raise the standard of ministerial. candi- 
dates and get more men in our seminaries 
with the physique and force and ability 
of the picked men in the government 
colleges, Theological school students 
should be more carefully selected, and 
‘They should 
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be put through a physical examination 
and not spoiled by scholarship aid. Let 
us pray for men, for the harvest is waiting. 


Bishop Y. Hiraiwa 


Member of the General Committee 


During the year and a half just passed 
I have visited practically all the territory 
covered by the Evangelistic Campaign 
and have received some fairly definite 
impressions of the work as a whole. 

One may say without reserve that the 
total general effect upon Japan has been 
deep and beneficial. The Campaign has 


been thus far a success. In gathering large | 


audiences and in making itself felt in all 
the communities visited the movement has 
accomplished more than anyone could 
have anticipated; it has fastened the 
thoughtful attention of great masses of 
people on Christianity. 

When we ask about definite conversions 
and the number of accessions to the 
Churches there is large room for difference 
of opinion and appreciation of the move- 
ment, It must be confessed that results 
here have been disappointing. As might 
be expected, in many cases the cards 
signed were not genuine, or the addresses 
were wrongly given; but in far more 
cases there was real decision according to 
a certain degree of understanding on the 
part of the inquirer, made under emotional 
excitement. This requiresa close follow- 
ing up by pastors and older Christians, 
a searching, shepherding, training process 
which in too many cases as been quite 
lacking. This is the point of weakness 
that the Campaign has brought to light. 

The same zeal and perseverance which 
is shown in first getting the inquirer is not 
given afterward to training him. So he 
gradually sinks back to his original level, 
hardened by the cooling that has followed 
his earlier melting. He has been seriously 
harmed instead of helped, and will always 
again’ be harder to reach. This kind of 
case has been all too common not only in 
the country districts but in the large cities 
as well. And the blame largely rests 
with the pastors and older Christians. 
The Campaign has shown that our pastors 
have to be trained to train. They do not 
yet know how to nurse into healthy life 
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and guide on to maturity the inquirers 
who come to them. As a result, in the 
majority of local churches not more than 
one tenth of the persons whose signed 
cards were handed to the pastors have 
come into church membership. 

This was the weakness of the Kimura 
Tent Meetings. Admirable as they were 
and real as were the decisions made, there 
have been practically no results to the 
churches aside from the one most related 
to the movement,—the  Reinanzaka 
Church,—and even in this church the 
accessions have been mostly persons who 
were virtually inquirers before and were 
brought to a decision then. The pastor 
had really done the work of interpreting 
Christian truth and training the convert. 

Yet, as we said, the general influence of 
the Campaign has been splendid, and the 
results will be far-reaching. 

A straw which indicates the direction 
of the current is a saying credited to 
Abbot Kosui, the recent head of the 
Hongwanji sect of Buddhism, and widely 
quoted by the people at large. He said: 
‘Buddhism in Japan as well as in India 
and China is doomed to ultimate destruc- 
tion, for it is out of touch with life.” It 
remains for the Christians everywhere and 
especially for the pastors to justify the 
power of Christianity to meet the living 
needs of Japan to-day. 


Rev. Y. Naide 


Member of the Western Division Executive 


I am satisfied that good results have 
come from this Campaign. More than 
anything else I rejoice that throughout 
the Empire the various churches have 
united under the name of Christ to fight 
sin and wickedness. To the church 
members this movement has given a real 
heart of cooperation and fellowship. To 
non-Christians there has been given 
evidence that Christianity is not hope- 
lessly divided. The shame of denomi- 
national sectarianism has been removed. 

As to the results I do not know how 
many have been baptized into the Church, 
but I do know that throughout the 
country great numbers of individuals and 
many classes hitherto unreached have 
been deeply impressed. Hasty results 
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and quick baptisms we should not insist 
upon. In a word, I am on the whole 
satished with the work. 


Rev. Kaku Imai 


Author of “ Why I Forsook the Buddhist Priesthood 
and Become a Christian ” 


I rejoice greatly as I think that so 
many bodies of Christians have been 
able to successfully conduct this United 
Evangelistic Campaign. It is a great 
contrast to the chasms between the sects 
of Buddhism and of Shinto, neither of 
which could possibly carry on such a 
campaign. 

Messages of thanks have come from 
many people among my auditors who 
have become seekers, The other day 
in a tram-car I was surprised to have 
a stranger greet me and say. ‘ Pardon 
my presumption, but I must thank you 
for your sermon. It was the means of 
turning me from sin into the Christian 
life.” A lady called at my house recently 
and thanked me almost in tears because 
one of my addresses during the campaign 
had been the means of reviving the faith 
of her husband. Many churches also 
have sent me letter of thanks. 

But while I rejoice and give thanks, 
I am earnestly praying God that the 
evangelistic movement may become far 
more powerful and that each local con- 
gregation may exert itself far more on 
behalf of evangelism. It pains me to 
think that prominent men like those who 
were entertained at the Imperial Hotel 
by the Evangelistic Committee have not 
yet been led on to repentance and faith 
‘in Christ and fellowship in His Church. 
Nothing but tke power of God will suffice 
to convert fen of rank and scholarship 
and fame /who need Him above every- 
thing else, and among whom are some 
who are not only sinners in God’s sight 
but have of late been convicted before 
the law. 


Rev. D. R. McKenzie 


Member of the Eastern Division Executive 


I may have been particularly fortunate 
in my experiences, but I have been very 
favorably impressed with what I have 
seen of the Evangelistic Campaign. A 
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few things which seem to me of prime. 
importance stand out clearly. 

I. The first is the fraternal relations 
of the leaders, whether on the central or 
local committees. My opportunities in 
regard to the former, especially in the 
Eastern Section, have been direct and 
continuous, and I question whether any- 
thing approaching it has been witnessed 
in Japan up to this time. The relations 
of the Japanese and missionaries on the 
committee referred to, and among the 
Japanese leaders themselves, have been all 
that could be desired. Men who were 
generally credited with aloofness—with 
looking after their own work rather 
exclusively, and taking little interest in 
what others were doing — have for the 
past two years been giving lavishly of 
their time and thought. 

As to the quality of fraternity existing 
in local centers visited, the view of a 
visitor who remains only a day or two in 
a place is perhaps inevitably superficial. 
With something like a family spirit the 
different members of the local committees 
may be on their good behavior while 
the visitor is present, and lapse somewhat 
when he has gone.- But the degree of 
united effort, and apparently of unity of 
spirit, were very gratifying, 

2. Another thing which left a favor- 
able impression was the comprehensive- 
ness of the movement in regard to the 
various classes of society. One of 
the most inspring audiences I have ever 
seen greeted the visitors in a provincial 
town, the largest church io the place 
being packed from the altar railing to 


the door with some 600 students of 
various secondary schools. They were 
decorous, attentive, keen — a challenge 


to the speakers to do~ their very best. 
Another gathering in a different city was 
of educationists, some 300 in number, 
with a sprinkling of the leading city and 
provincial officials. Other meetings 
addressed were for prominent citizens in 
professional, business and official circles ; 
for Post Office employees; for women, 
and for Christian workers, in addition to 
the meetings for the general public. 

3. The activity of the laymen in the 
Campaign has, been noticeable. | They 
have taken a prominent place both in 
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committees and on the platform, ' and 
have done splendid work in both spheres. 
They have also contributed largely to 
a funds of the Campaign. 

‘I have been much impressed with 
thls ‘quality of the sermons and addresses. 
~T heard a thirty minutes sermon’ by 
a layman in a Tokyo church. which 


was’ oné’of the ‘most searching things I 


ever listened to. If it were possible I 
should wish that it might be repeated in 
all parts of Japan, and then, translated 
into equally vigorous English, repeated 
to our young men beyond the sea. 

‘ I heard an address at a great theater 
meeting in a provincial center 
college professor which was one of the 
most moving appeals I have ever: heard 


anywhere—an appeal addressed to mén’s: 


reason and conscience.., 

' Almost without exception the sermons 
and addresses I have listened to—by 
preachers and laymen, by Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists and Baptists and 
Episcopalians and = Methodists—have 
been © strong, pointed and eminently 
evangelical in tone. I know there has 
been testimony published which would 
go to show that in“ some places: the 


sermons and’ addresses have not been of: 
that kind. Perhaps. I have been more. 


fortunate than some others in regard to the 
public utterances I have listened to. But 
personally, I'doubt whether in any other 
country in the world to-day better preach- 


ing’ is being done than that which is being’ 


done in this Campaign,’ and whether any 
other country in any age has witnessed 
preaching more forceful and better adapted 
to existing conditions than Japan is witness- 
ing to-day. With such preaching I am 
convinced that the future of the Church 
in this country is assured. 

~“T would not wish to be understood as 
holding that ‘thére are no: just criticisms 
to be made, and no improvements that 
might be suggested; but to my mind 


the things to be praised far outnumber: 


the things to be criticised, and it seems 
to:.me’ that as a preparation for the 
autumn’s work —‘‘ Whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of "good 
report ‘if there be any virtue, and if there 
be ‘any -praise’’—-we shall do well to 
think on these things.” 
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Rev. E. N. Walne 
Field Secretary, ‘Christian Literature Society 


The methods of work used 
present National Evangelistic Campaign, 
and* the results achieved, indicate that 


great progress has been made along many. 


lines since the Taikyo Dendo: Movement 
ten years ago. While the weaknesses of 
the campaign which have been pointed 
out cannot be denied, it must be conceded 
that during the past year Christianity has 
asserted itself as a factor in the life of the 
nation as never before.. The success of the, 
campaign in Tokyo last.spring .afforded 
ample proof of what could be accomplish- 
ed by the-united efforts: of all the city 
churches, especially in the. way of dis-. 
tributing literature and advertising. . It 
was estimated that at least two-thirds of 
the people who attended the tent meetings 
were unbelievers, _ Most of the preaching 
in. these meetings was thoroughly .evangel- 
ical. Two hundred and fifteen letters of 
inquiry were received by the committee 
which had charge of the newspaper 
campaign, A large number . of ~ such 
letters, enclosing postage for reply, have 
also come to the office of the. Christian, 
Literature Society, not.only from. Tokyo 
but from all parts of the country where 
the Society’ s tracts were distributed. _The 
most conspicuous weakness. of the move-, 
ment has been the failure of individual. 
churches to prepare for their own cam-. 
paigns. If real and lasting results are to 
be achieved, local churches must. be 
enlisted, revived and trained for service, 
not only for the Union Meetings, but 
also for the task of following them up. 


Rev. Geo, W. Fulton 


’ Member of the Western Division Executive 


_ Among the many good things accom- 
plished by the Campaign, I would men- 
tion : 

First, it has helped very greatly to 
break down the barriers between the 
diffétent denominations. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that 
it is no harder for members of different 
Churches to work together than it is for 
members of the same body, and often the 


"most kindred sympathies have been found 


across the line inthe other body. 


in the 
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Second, the lay clement in the Church 
has been brought to the front, both men 
and women. The call upon them as 
speakers has given them a new sense of res- 
ponsibility. And the healthful criticism 
which has been received in some cases for 
failing to utter a cleat and positive Gospel, 
will not be lost upon them. 

Third, it is well known that large direct 
results have come from the campaign. 
But perhaps the indirect results have beett 
larger still. The fact of a united Chris- 
tian movemient has powerfully impressed 
thoughtful people, and the newspapers 
have emphasized this in their notices of 
the meetings. Moreover, this continual 
attack with the artillery in the leading 
cities and towns along the whole line of 
battle, has resulted in a great weakening 
of the opposition not only in these places 
but also in the smaller towns. An in- 
creased interest in Christian teaching is 
very perceptible in the country districts 
nowadays, and the National Campaign 
has had considerable influence in pro- 
ducing it. 

There is danger that the Campaign 
having covered the larger part of the 
principal towns of the country, the interest 
in it will diminish and less prayer will be 
offered for it. This would be a calamity. 
By the end of this fall, or early next year, 
the first round of the Camipaign will have 
been finished, but this is to be followed 
next year by a second round, conducted 
in a less ostentatious, more intensive way. 
Instead of diminishing, the amount of 
prayer should be increased as we look 
forward to this final stage. 


Rev. Harper H. Coates 
‘Tokyo 


“Tokyo for Christ” —an ambitious 
program to be sure—-but why not? 
‘Our Japanese Christian leadets and 
followers alike are taking their Chris- 
tianity seriously, and their faith sees 
a régetierated Tokyo atid a “ new Japan.” 
“This is the victory that overcormeth 
the-world, even our faith.” 

Though we have not had three 
thousand on one day as at Pentecost, the 
signs of Pentecost have not been wanting 
—the blending of hearts in united prayer, 
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the humble confessions of sin, the inner 
struggles issuing -in a new consecration of 
all to God, the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, followed by the exaltation of 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, with 
the inevitable result of souls born into the 
Kingdom of Ged. Yes, “the old-time 
religion’ is coming to its own, “ good 
enough’”’ for the greatest city in the 
Orient. 

The Campaign has used all sorts of 
methods, old and new. It has revived 
street preaching—“ even Pastor Uemura 
at it,”’—yes, and other unlikely fathers in 
Israel, as well as the sons. The automo- 
bile and the newspapers have been pressed 
into the service. Japanese Christians 
have not hesitated to pay at almost 
advertisement rates for space on the 
most prominent pages of Tokyo dailies 
for concise but convincing summaries of 
Christian truth that have gone not only 
to tens of thousands of subscribers, but 
have been distributed ' personally or 
through the mails to many others 
throughout the Empire. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with 
the Christian statesmanship of the cam- 
paign. It is the finest exhibition of the 
actual union of working Christians for the 
accomplishment of their supreme task 
yet seen in the history of Japanese 
Christianity, while even those who hold 
aloof are in spite of themselves reaping 
untold benefit. Conceived and born and 
fostered in prayer, it has gone forth 
open-eyed to the strength of all the 
forces of evil that are preying upon the 
home, the factory, the shop, the school, 
and society at large, and it has not 
hesitated to come to close grips with 
them all, but always wounding to heal. 

The banquet at the. Imperial Hotel 
attended by the Prime Minister Count 
Okuma himself, doubtless helped much 
at the beginning to give the move- 
ment prestige. In Count Okumia’s re- 
view of the half century of modern 
Christian work in Japan, he not oily 
acknowledged the large contribution made 
to the betterment of society, but frankly 
stated his own conviction that no practi- 
cal solution of many pressing problems 


‘was in sight apart from Christianity. 


The monotheistic trend hitherto kept in 
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the background of Japanese thought is 
gradually finding expression among 
thinkers of light and leading and cannot 
fail in time to land men in the Christian 
Church. 

. There is no more important subject 
for prayer the rest of this year than that 
great grace may rest upon the churches 
that they may be able to measure up to 
the opportunities before them and to care 
tenderly for the many lambs that have 
been added to the fold. 

hugs 
Rev. W. Wynd 
Tokyo 


In Tokyo and its suburbs the campaign * 
was. preceded by a season of careful 
preparation. The church leaders were 
stirred up to wait upon God and the work 
was began in an atmosphere of prayer, 
Workers of different denominations met 
together frequently with a burden on 
their hearts. ‘‘We want to win men 
into the kingdom of Christ and for the 
accomplishment of this I am ready like 
the Apostle to be counted a fool”’ said 
one of the most intellectual of the city 
pastors. 

The spirit of the leaders communicated 
itself to the churches and there, too, 
intercession became general. A general 
interest in the movement was aroused, 
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Nor was the blessing whick they sought 
withheld. The meetings were successful. 
Of all that I attended there was only one 
where the building was not filled to over- 
flowing, The attendance was in most 
cases double, and in some cases treble the 
usual attendance. Jt was worth all the 
effort and expense put forth to gain for 
the churches an opportunity of touching 
the lives of these who would not other- 
wise have come under Christian influence. 
But that was not all. In Tokyo there is 
a considerable body of men who hang 
on some fringe of Christianity, knowing 


_ enough to separate it from the religion 


of their parents, but who remain in a 
state of indecision. It takes a special 
effort to- break through their defences, 
and there is evidence that not a few of 
them were reached through the Campaign. 
And what shall we say of the effect 
produced on the churches themselves 
regardless of the numbers who have been 
actually gathered into the Kingdom? 
They needed something to arouse them 
and call forth there strength and they got 
it. They have a wider outlook and a 
deeper sense of responsibility. To use 
a war phrase, they will no longer be 
content with the policy of nibbling when 
they realise that by united prayer and 
effort they are able in the King’s name to 
penetrate far into the lines of the enemy. 


CANADIAN METHODIST ACADEMY 


This school opened its fall term in 
Kobe with an attendance of forty-five. 
The Residence which is in charge of 
Miss K. Norman is filled to capacity with 
twelve of the scholars. There are five in 
the High School department, opened for 
the first time this fall. The Principal, 
Mrs. Misener is assisted this year by Miss 
Helena Mann, a teacher with the best 
references from the High Schools of Saint 


Paul, Minnesota. A third teacher gives 
part of her time to the regular classes, 
and there are special teachers for Music, 
German, Latin, Elocution and Japanese. 

The school building has recently been 
enlarged and redecorated. This year the 
missionaries at Kwansei Gakuin plan to 
take the boys in residence on regular 
Saturday afternoon excursions, 
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PRAYER AND MEDITATION 


Miss A. C. BOSANQUET, Hiroshima 
[A paper read before a conference of missionaries at Karuizawa.] 


THe CALy 


About four hundred and fifty years ago, 
that wonderfully devout Spanish lady, St. 
Teresa, whom we remember as one who, in 
the very days of the Inquisition, set herself 
to save the Church from disunion, as she 
understood it, by intercession instead of 
by, _persecution—this St. Teresa was 
bidden to write a treatise upon prayer, of 
which she had much experience. While 
she was thinking about this, and, as she 
says, “‘begging our Lord to speak for 
me, for I knew not what to say,” she 
seemed to behold a most beautiful crys- 
tal, in the form of a Castle, with seven 
rooms. Outside it, all was dark, impure 
—dangerous, too, by reason of poisonous 
creatures which infested the place. But 
within, the Castle was filled with a 
wondrous light, which shone ever more 
and more clearly as the center was 
approached. For there, in the Castle 
Keep, .was the Court of the King of 
Glory Himself—God’s own Presence in 
the soul. Upon this vision she founded 
her book upon prayer, “ The Interior 
Castle,” the seven rooms representing 
seven stages of experience in prayer. 
And she wrote it, we are told, with such 
joy in her theme, that her face shone 
brightly with a heavenly light as her 
pen flew on; and she lost all conscious: 
ness of her surroundings in the contem- 
plation of. the mysteries of the life of 
communion with God. 

Iam not going to speak of St. Teresa 


or of her system of prayer to-day, But,. 


like her, we all have seen something of 
that glory, and it is our longing to draw 
nearer and nearer to that Holy Place. 

To go back a little—first comes the 
Quest for God. Probably many of us 
know those lines by Mary Coleridge, 
called ‘‘ The Quest.” 


“Js this wide world not large enough to fill thee, 

Nor Nature, nor that deep, man’s nature, Art ? 

Are they too weak, too thin and poor, to still thee, 
Thou little heart ? 


I 


tO PRAYER 


Dust art thou, and to dust again returnest, 

A spark of fire within a beating clod, 

Should that be infinite for which thou PHINEStE 2 
Must it be God ?” 


Meswar must -be.Geda “My zsoul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God.” » If 
man has any glory, it is that—the power 
which has been given to him to yearn for 
the infinite, for God. 

And then — Communion with God. 
This is what men have longed for, sighed 
for, and yet often shrunk from, in‘ all 
ages ; what they have tried to realise and 
to persuade others that they could 
realise by some means or other. The 
poetry and the religious rites of many 
lands are full of it. Meanwhile, always, 
God has been training men for it, as we 
see, above all, in the Old Testament. It 
is what every soul which is in any 
degree alive towards ‘God, thinks of with 
intense desire, and yet with fear. 

For there are great and terrible 
barriers on our side. “If thou, Lord, 
shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who 
shall stand?” ‘If I regard iniquity in 
my heart the Lord will not hear.” 

But among the blessed results of that 
redemption of which the Bible is so full, 
is this, that through our Lord Jesus 
Christ and by virtue of his blood we 
may draw near, “in fulness of faith ;”’ 
“we have boldness to enter into the holy 
place.” The way of worship, the path of 
communion with the Most High is open 
to us “in Christ.” Still we are but child- 
ren. ‘ We know not how to pray as we 
ought.” 
Holy Spirit Himself. 

And He has. been teaching us very 
specially lately. There have always been 
saints of God, known and unknown, to 
form ‘a chain of prayer across the ages.” 
But speaking generally, the world a little’ 
while ago was not a very prayerful place. 
People were “so busy” ‘with other’ 
things ; life was “so full.”” . Worship was 


t 


But we have a Teacher, the: 
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widely neglected. 

Then, suddenly, God spoke to us, 
During this past year, the world has been 
busier than ever, but thousands, perhaps 
millions of men and women are praying 
as never before. In the very midst of 
the terrible turmoil of the Great War, 
the spirit of prayer has been born on 
earth anew! I saw it in England last 
year. The crowded Intercession Services, 
the heartfelt observance of days of prayer 
in England, America, Russia and else- 
where, the eagerness of soldiers and 
sailors for spiritual help and for services, 
close to the trenches and in the camps 
everywhere, the movement for the revival 
of the old custom of family prayers—all 
these things speak plainly. 

A chaplain in a hospital near the front 
says quietly to a wounded soldier, “I 
suppose, like others, you have prayed 
more earnestly lately than, perhaps, ever 
before.”” And the bandaged man looks 
up and says, with conviction, ‘ One 
couldn't help it.” 

God, in his mercy, has brought many 
to that point. Weare all praying. We 
are all learning more and more about 
prayer. When we see the wives and 
mothers and sisters of the men at the 
front, going about with ca'm strong 
faces, doing their duties with “a heart at 
leisure from itself to soothe and sympa- 
thies,”’ we know that they are upheld by 
a power from en high, by secret prayer. 

Perhaps some of us realise sadly how 
much we have missed, in years gone by, 
how we have failed to live up to our 
privileges, how prayer and meditation 
have only beena side, possibly a small 
side of our life, when they should be the 
very center, the secret source, the crown 
of all. 

How is it in Japan? We believe that 
there is a movement in the same direction 
among the Japanese people. 

Iirst, we notice, of late, signs of a 
greater sense of the sinfulness of sin, a 
new directness and simplicity of outlook 
in spiritual things, a more marked desire 
for deliverance from the guilt and power 
of evil, ‘What am I to.do about my 
sins?’’ Can one ever escape from 
the misery of the memory of the things 
one has done wrong?”’ “ How con I be 
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saved?” This is the kind of question 
which we are hearing more frequently 
than before. And we thank God for it 
But then follows another thing, a 
beautiful thing. One who becomes a 
Christian mainly on intellectual grounds, 
or attracted by the ethical side of 
Christianity, or for some lower, shallower 
reason, seldom has any very deep devo 
tional spirit, at least, at first. But those 
who have faced the awful problem of 
sin, and have accepted the redemption of 
Christ, realising what it cost our Lord, 
cannot but love and adore. They are 
like the man set free from the legion of 


‘evil spirits, who “ besought ” the Saviour 


“that he might be with Him,” One such 
said to me lately, ‘Sometimes I can 
hardly bear to wait for my evening hour 
of prayer. I find such joy in it, Prayer 
is my life.” 

“Tt is not preaching that I want. I 
want to worship,’ said an inquirer once, 
and I believe there are thousands who 
feel like that now. Some are going 
from church to church, seeking for a 
corporate worship which will satisfy the 
craving of their hearts. 

It is all important then, both for our 
own spiritual life, and for others, that we 
should be men and women of prayer, and 
know more of its powers and possibilities, 
by God’s help. There are those here 
who know far more than I do of these 
thing, but I should like, in all humility, 
to pass on some thoughts which have 
helped me lately and are helping me 
now, ; 


Two aspects of Prayer. 

Our point of view makes a great 
difference. Many of us “look too much 
to the Auman aspect, and too little to the 
divine.” Are we concerned continually 
with ourselves, our own éfforis, our own 
faith, own words, own measure of earnest- 
ness, own plans and views? This attitude, 
this habit of mind does not go with great 
power in prayer. 

But we may look at prayer “in the 
light of God.’ We go forth to meet our 
almighty and most loving Father, who is 
Himself coming to meet us. We worship 
and adore. In union with Christ, in his 
Name, we make our petition, we offer 
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our thanksgivings, leaving them with Him 
in all simplicity. We take time to wait 
and ¢isten, for He has much to speak, to 
teach, to bestow. We lose sight of our 
own littleness and .weakness and imper- 
fection in his greatness and strength and 
holiness, 

These are the two ways set before the 
Christian who prays: ‘The one way— 
prayer as a means by which man can geé 
from Heaven what he needs. The other— 
prayer as an infinite grace of God, lifting 
us up into his fellowship and love, and 
then, when he has thus brought us to Him- 
self, bestowing upon us the blessings we 
need, In the former case, the gifts that 
I can receive are the chief things. In the 
latter, God and his love, and intercourse 
with Him and the surrender of the 


suppliant to his glory and his will, will 
be supreme.” (Dr. Andrew Murray). 

In fact, in prayer, as in all things, God 
much be first, not self. It is the order of 
the Lord’s Prayer. When self is first, 
we often cry and cry to God, and still 
rise from our knees dissatisfied and tired. ° 
That will rarely happen if we have 
looked away from self and truly wor- 
shipped and faithfully listened. 

Such was the spirit of the poet who 
wrote Psalm 138. He begins with praise 
and worship, dwelling on God’s) Name 
and God’s word, and then goes on, 


“In the day that I called, Thou answeredst me, 

Thou didst encourage me with strength in my 
soul.” 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” 


(Zo be continued ) 


«TOGETHER WEEK” AT GOTEMBA 


Each missionary knows his own sta- 
tion, mission, and denominational afffairs, 
Not every one knows, in other than the 
most general and casual way, the great 
union movements in Japan, those in which 
we are all somewhat interested. How 

-can that word somewhat be changed to 

vitally? Knowledge is. the prerequisite, 
and prayer the fulfilment in such a pro- 
gram. So a series of meetings for in- 
formation and for prayer was held by 
those summering at Gotemba. The meet- 
ings, were led by the most suitable persons 
obtainable ; for instance, Dr. Walne re- 
presented Christian Literature. 

Questions for information were wel- 
comed, but discussion was discouraged. 
The object, as stated, was to gain infor- 
mation from the well informed leaders as 
to the points in which we might co- 
operate by prayer; and then to pray. 
Certainly most of us have learned how 
to pray more definitely, and have received 
an impulse for so praying. Such subjects 
were treated as the Union University, the 
Union College for Women, © Christian 
Literature, Union Evangelism, and topics 
closely allied to these. It was felt that, 
all being interested in this country, one 
day might well be set apart for a con- 
sideration of the ways to pray for Japan, 


especially in her relations to China and 
the United States. Then the great war 
was an additional topic for prayer each 
day. The opportuneness of this may be 
seen from the fact that during the week 
the greatest tension between Germany 
and the United States was reached. 

The services began on Monday morn- 
ing; the last meeting, on Saturday morn- 
ing, was a consecration service. This 
was followed on Sunday afternoon by a 
union communion service, the first one, 
so far as can be ascertained, ever held at 
Gotemba. The administrant was one of 
the oldest missionaries on the field, with 
a service of fifty-four years, The deacons 
were representative of four great branches 
of Christ’s body, and the communicants, 
besides independent missionaries, teachers 
and commercial folk, included missionaries 
of twelve boards. 

The meetings truly deepened our spirit- 
ual life, as well as gave us new insight 
into our common needs and possibilities, 
and a rew impulse in our prayer life. 


_The leaders were all of our own number, 


and the only source of inspiraton was 
the Illuminator and Guide. Yet the 
participarts feel more “together” than 
ever before—together with each other, 
and with Him. [t was well worth while. 
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HOW SOME MEN KEEP GROWING 
INTELLECTUALLY 


Rev. J. C. HOLMES, Sapporo 


Once upon a time there was a man 
who went to a certain country as a mis- 
sionary. He was anxious to have a part 
in bringing the people of that land to a 
knowledge of Christ. He learned the 
language, read it, wrote it, spoke it 
fluently. While he studied the language 
and went about preaching in it the books 
in his library became covered with dust 
and mould. He was so busy preaching 
that he had no time for reading and 
study. He stayed in the country many 
years and at last as the dust on his books 
grew thicker, the people in his audiences 
grew fewer, until at last he went back to 
his own country—a failure. 

Once upon a time there was another 
man who went out as a missionary with 
a burning passion to preach Christ. He 
boasted that he was.a man of one book. 
He had no time to read anything else. 
The business of the Kingdom was press- 
ing. So he read his one book, and he 
preached his one experience, and_ his 
helper preached his one experience and 
read his one book, and by and by the 
people got so they knew the story, and 
because they knew it they. did not have 
to come out to hear either the man or the 
helper. So the man kept to his one book 
and the people stayed at home. 

Once there was in a certain seminary 
in America an old professor. He was an 
old man but he loved books. So he 
read the old ones and he read the new 
ones, and he inspired the young men in 
his classes because in spite of the. fact 
that he was old man he kept his mind 
fresh and vigorous and functioning in 
accordance with the thought of his own 
age. ‘This man used to say to his classes, 
“Don’t die! don’t die!) don’t die!!!” 
He recognized the danger of intellectual 
death as an actual danger for a minister. 

The average young man who comes 
out to Japan fresh from the seminary 
comes with the purpose of keeping him- 
self fresh and vigorous intellectually. He 
is concerned as to how he is going to 


accomplish his purpose. Is it possible 
for him out here struggling for a mastery 
of the language, away from scholastic 
influences, without the advantage of fine 
libraries, to carry out his ambition? 
Perhaps he can if he is connected with 
an educational institution, but if he is an 
evangelistic missionary out in the coun- 
try, continually on the go, can he do it? 
To this question I unhesitatingly answer 
yes. Not because I have done it myself, 
but because I have talked with men who 
have done it. I have talked with more 
than two dozen men the majority of 
whom. are now engaged in evangelistic 
work. There is a unanimity of opinion 
that a man ought to read and also a 
practical unanimity of opinion that it is 
hard to find time to read ; although one 
evangelistic worker says, “It isn’t a case 
of finding time or taking time. I szst 
read.”’ It was this same worker who 
gave me food for thought by the’ quiet 
remark, ‘If people didn’t talk so much’ 
they could read more.” 

I was greatly stimulated by the 
interviews which I ‘held with the various 
missionaries and I wish that it were pos- 
sible to pass on some of the refreshing 
ideas that were expressed. By the time 
that free conversation is reduced to writ- 
ten form, and a man’s talk is stripped of 
his personality it is apt to be deadly dull. 
Moreover, when it is necessary to conceal 
identities and prevent the reader from 
guessing just which of his friends is the 
subject of discussion much human interest’ 
is lost. However, I shall give a con-’ 
densed account of my interviews with: 
several men with the hope that even thus’ 
briefly stated they may be of inspiration 
to some of us who have not been guilty. 
of sowmuch intellectual work hereon the 
field as we might have done. May I say 
in passing that if you try to guess who 
the man is the chances are you will guess’ 
wrong. se5 bos 

First then, an educational worker. 
Here is a man who teaches enough hours: 
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How Some Men Keep Growing Intellectually 


a week to make the ordinary man at 
home feel that that amount of teaching 
alone would be enough. But this man is 
not satisfied. He reads, and reads with 
an object in view. One of his desires is 
to be able to express some of the old 
truths which we all know in a way which 
will be intelligible to the modern-minded 
man of to-day. He thinks that many 
men ate reading to bolster up what they 
know instead of seeking new truth. He 
reads what we call heavy reading, phi- 
losophy and theology and other such 
meaty subjects. He reads whenever a 
moment is afforded him, between classes 
or when the cook is five minutes late 
with the dinner. He has great power of 
concentration and does not need the quiet 
corner that many of us demand. He 
reads while the children are shouting 
round him, and probably when his wife 
is trying to talk to him. He says that 
the fundamental requirement for growth 
is the desire to grow. Some men are 
always seeking to grow and the best way 
is the use of books, although that is not 
the only road. The man with a passion 
for truth is the man who will grow. Well, 
this man is growing: there is no doubt 
about that. 

By way of variety let us take up the 
case of an evangelistic worker next. He 
is a touring evangelist. He spends many 
hours a week on the train and this time is 
spent in the study of books requiring 
thought to read. He takes large doses 
of the International Critical Commentaries 
and finds them inspiring. He has many 
books from the International Theological 
series and he has read all that he has and 
some that he has borrowed. He reads 
much theology and philosophy and says 
that it takes deep Christian thought to 
stir him and keep him religious. He has 
been taking a correspondence course with 
‘one of the schools at home (several men 
are doing that) and last year he wrote a 
lengthy thesis on a subject that I, for one, 
know little about. He believes that he 
must keep up himself or his helpers will 
not be inspired. I believe his helpers are 
inspired by him for he managed to inspire 
ite ae 

Here is another evangelist. She is a 
rapid reader and manages to get through 
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a lot of books in the course of a year. 
She finds that having books on hand is a 
great incentive to the reading of them. 
Not merely stuffed away in a dark corner 
of your library but out on the desk or 
the table where you can dust them with 
your hands. She thinks it wise to have 
a subject apart from your work and 
believes that all such seemingly unrelated 
subjects will some time come to fit into 
our work. She keeps up the reading of 
poetry not only for its own sake, which 
might seem reason enough, but because 
she believes that the Japanese are really 
poetic. Poetry helps us to keep from 
getting commonplace, and that is one of 
our great dangers out here. Moreover 
the Bible is poetic and a study of poetry 
helps us to interpret the Bible aright. 
She finds commentaries of great advan- 
tave in her Bible study and devotions. 
One gets fresh ideas from a commentary 
for thought and meditation, One can 
read and turn what is read into prayer. 
She considers that we are in danger of 
becoming cranks if we don’t read any- 
thing but the Bible, so she keeps a full, 
well-proportioned library, and a full, well- 
rounded mind. 

I found one man in educational work 
who told me he was always mortally 
afraid he would die intellectually out 
here, and I gathered from his confession 
that he sometimes thinks that he has. 
However he has kept alive and growing; 
He reads many books and especially new 
books. The newer theological ideas 
stimulate him. He wants his theology 
expressed in the language of to-day. 
The International Theological Library is 
meat and drink to him. He buys ten to 
fifteen books a year written by authorities 
on the subjects in which he is interested, 
and he reads them. Not many years 
ago he got interested in a special subject, 
bought a good-sized library of books 
dealing with that subject, and proceeded 
to make himself an authority on it. 
Besides this he reads many magazines 
and does the work of one or two men as 
a teacher. 

Here is another man who interested 
me. He came to Japan without a 
theological training and tried to get 
himself something of-an equivalent for 
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that during his first term of service. I 
met more than one man in the limited 
number I interviewed who had had the 
same experience. He became interested 
in a special line of work, read much on 
it, took a correspondence course with a 
University at home. This work he 
considered elementary, so during a fur- 
lough at home he spent a semester at 
another . university and came back to 
make practical use of his newly: acquired 
knowledge by applying it to conditions 
here in Japan. He does not feel that he 
has gone at his work in a thorough- 
going style, but we can forgive him for 
we realize that it is only a side line of his 
regular missionary activity. He has 
read much biography in order to get an 
insight into national characteristics and 
purposes as well as those of individuals. 
He finds that the material thus gained is 
invaluable to him as a help in_ his 
addresses. Like most of us he is lazy, 
and in order to make himself work 
he sometimes promises an article for some 
paper or publication. He finds writing a 
great aid for intellectual digestion, a sort 
of soda mint for a disturbed brain. He 
feels that there is danger lest we make a 
fetish of just reading and so become 
intellectually stiff and unwieldy. We 
must take advantage of every opport- 
unity to use what we know. 

Another evangelistic worker has made 
good use of the more than twenty years 
he has spent on the field. Besides 
studies in philosophy, psychology and 
theology during the first few years here 
he weht through the whole Greek New 
Testament exegetically. He also worked 
over some of his Old Testament in 
Hebrew. He has found these exegetical 
studies most helpful in preaching. He 
has invested from one to four hundred 
yenevery yeat in additions to his library 
and reads the major part of the books. 
He reads on the train, in the street-car, in 
the yznxrikisha. In this way he sometimes 
manages to read several books a week. 
He says he has to read to keep the 
hopper full. He preaches from three to 
six times a week and finds his preaching a 
joy and a delight so long as he is able to 
keep up his reading, but a burden and a 
sorrow when he has to let down. He 
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reads everything. Biography, history, 
economics, serinons, all pass through the 
alembic of his mind to come out as 
sermonic material saturated with his own 
personality. While belonging to the 
conservative school he reads much of 
what is sometimes called Higher Criticism 
and finds such reading stimulating. It 
is his contention that just as a teacher 
mist read or he can’t teach, so ah evan 
gelist must read or he can’t preacli, 

One educational worker tells me that 
he has found it hard to keep up with the 
demands of reading required by his own 
teaching. On his furloughs he has 
He thinks 
that it is impossible for the missionaries 
out here to keep up without a special year 
of study at home once in seven years: 
He thinks that many of our missionaries 
would be surprised to find that the 
Japanese do not consider them author- 
ities on the subjects they are teaching. 
This same feeling runs over into the 
Japanese attitude toward evangelistic 
workers as well. While his own work 
keeps him busy he has yet been able to 
do some writing and to read at least two 
or three books a year on subjects not 
directly bearing on his own work. 

I was interested in the method used-by 
one evangelistic missionary who has spent 
some years in educational work... He has 
one main theme which he is studying. 
He takes some subject related to this 
main theme’ and studies that. He reads 
several books on this side theme, reading 
a book once and then hastily reviewing it. 
After this he writes an article on this 
subject. He finds this better than 
taking notes. He reads for about three 
months on otie subject and then does his 
writing in the next month. In this way 
he gets his own opiniotis down in writing 
at least three times a year. These 
articles he uses as lectures or has them 
translated into Japanese and published. 
Of course he does not confine himself to 
just this one line. He makes many an 
excursus into biography and travel, with 
here and there a little fiction. He had 
made of is making a special study of the 
history of dogma, In doing this he 
makes Harhnack’s book the basis and 
reads all there ferences along with the 
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How Some Men Keep Growing Intellectually 


text. He enjoys this method of getting 
back to the sources. 

It would not be right to stop here and 
give the impression that all the men with 
whom I have talked have kept up as 
well as those whom I have cited. There 
are diversities of gifts and some of these 
men ate students by nature. Many men 
are not naturally gifted and retentive 
readers. Such men have found it more 
difficult to keep up with the times. Some 
of them confess that they have not been 
able to do the reading that they would 
like to do. Some of them have read 
things that were old rather than things 
that were new. They have gone back to 
graze over the pastures which had already 
been fed over. They have retraced the 
paths which were blazed for them at 
their seminaries, They have felt that 
financially they were unable to keep their 
libraries filled with the fresh material 
~ they would like to read. We can pass no 
judgment upon them, but we can regret 
with them that they have not been able 
to do more, 

I have been interested to find what 
some of the younger men have been 
doing. The young men come out 
obsessed with the idea that without the 
language they can do nothing. So the 
majority of them make that the first and 
practically the only objective. One man 
told me that for a year and a half he did 
no reading of books in English. He 
read Japanese and worked with all his 
might to learn the language. ‘This 
ought ye to have done and not left the 
other undone,” seems to be applicable to 
men of this type, and there have been 
more than one of them among us during 
these last few: years. It seems to me 
that the danger of this way of wo. king is 
that we shall fall out of the habit 
of general study and not be able to pick 
it up again, 

Out of these interviews there have 
come several suggestions which I would 
like to set down here 

1. We owe it to our work to make 
every effort and sacrifice which will 
enable us to keep abreast of the times. 
We are living in the midst of a people 
who are reading and thinking along 
modern lines, and if we fail to keep our 
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reading and thinking fresh we shall fail to 
do all that we ought to do as representa- 
tives of Jesus Christ. We need to do our 
best to interpret our faith to the Japanese 
in terms of present day thought. The 
central doctrines of our faith must be 
made to live again in this new day for a 
new generation and a new race. This 
means consecrated and patient study for 
the evangelistic as well as the educational 
missionary. 

2. While not neglecting general read- 
ing we should have one subject in which 
we are especially interested. By becom- 
ing familiar with one subject and all its 
terminology we can more quickly and 
intelligently read the new books that are 
coming out on sucha line and determine 
the value of the new contributions made 
by them. 

3. Itis advisable to write as well as 
read. We should sum up the results of 
our study frequently in writing. By. so 
doing we sum up and round out our 
reading and make the subject more fully 
our own. One reason why some educa- 
tional missionaries are able to express 
themselves clearly and succinctly on their 
subjects is because they have learned to 
express themselves in this way before a 
class. Several well-known books produc: 
ed by our missionaries have been by- 
products of their worl and reading. 

4. It has been suggested that it would 
be well for some of the younger mis- 
sionaries to study some Japanese subjects 
not merely the Japanese language. One 
man tells us to aspire to get a paper in 
the Asiatic Society sometime during the 
first period. This seems to be a legitimate 
ambition, 

5. As tothe time for reading. Every 
spare moment should be employed. Five 
minutes here, ten minutes there, all count 
up more rapidly than we would think. 
Many men do an enormous amount of 
reading on the train, One man keeps 
two or three books in his traveling case 
all the time and does much solid reading 
on histories. Another man_ religiously 
sets aside one day a week for things not 
Japanese. This full day with the use of 
spare time at home and on the train has 
enabled him to do a large amount of 
helpful reading and writing. The general 
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consensus of opinion is that a man finds 
time to do what he most wants to do. 
One man says that many a minister at 
home gives time to cow or garden or 
chickens that he ought to be spending in 
his study. Another man thinks that we 
might do more reading during our 
_vacations in Karuizawa. He feels that 
the only excuse for staying so long in the 
mountains is that he can do some solid 
studying that otherwise he would not 
find time to do. 

6. Again, I find that a great majority 
of the men I consulted get a great deal of 
help from the newer books. This is 
true not only of the more liberal thinkers, 
but of some of the conservative mis- 
sionaries as well. Truth must be sought 
for its own sake, and we must not let 
either pride or prejudice keep us from 
getting all the light we can from things 
new as well as things old. 

7. It is generally asserted that we 
must make every effort to spend at least 
part of our furlough in study at some 
seminary or University. A large number 
of the missionaries interviewed have done 
this, though many who desired to, have 
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been prevented by the demands of their 
Boards or by financial and family com- 
plications. At this point the cooperation 
of the Boards is indispensable. ; 

In this paper I have said practically 
nothing about the Japanese language 
study of these men. Nearly all of the 
men are actively engaged in the study 
and use of the language. Many of them 
are really voluminous readers of Japanese. 
This paper has aimed to bring to our 
attention only the field of study which 
is not, and in the nature of things can- 
not be, Japanese. The writer wishes 
that he might be able to bring to his ~ 


-readers’ a tithe of the inspiration that 


came to him as he sat at the feet of 
some of the men who have compelled 
themselves to read and think, and in so 
doing have compelled others to do the 
same. He cannot help but feel that 


_ some of these men are yet to be mighty 


forces in the evangelization of this land, 
and that the secret of their strength 
in part lies back in the discipline of the 
mind that has come to them in the effort 
to keep alive. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


We wish to call the attention of all 
missionaries to the Sunday School Maga- 
zine ‘‘Nichiyo Gakko,”’ which is now 
being issued by the National Sunday 
School Association. There have been 
some valuable articles during the past 
year which will make it valuable to all 
Christian schools where Christian students 
are getting more or less training in Sunday 
School work. The editors intend to make 
it as good as possible, and to enlarge it as 
the constituency makes this possible. 


Mr. Coleman will now have charge of 
the English department, and will try to 
make this of special value to missionaries 
and their helpers. We feel that the 
magazine should have the support of all 
missionaries, and hope that they will help 
to get the magazine into the hands of all 
Sunday School workers. The subscrip- 
tion is one yex per year and may be sent 
either. through Mr. Coleman or to the 
National Sunday School Association 
office. 


HINTS ON THE STUDY OF THE CHINESE 
CHARACTERS 
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ORIGIN AND HIsrory OF THE CHARACTERS 


It may seem somewhat out of place 
to speak of the history of the characters 
in a series of brief papers on how best 
to study them. Yet beside the pleasure 
of knowing what may be known about 
any subject, there is also a_ practical 
aspect that will justify this brief digres- 
sion. 

In the first place, we constantly meet 
with various styles of characters. Be- 
sides that now used in books and papers 
we find an entirely different style on 
monuments, another we may find used in 
titles on the back of books or on their 
title-pages, still another kind is found 
on seals, etc. The question then arises, 
when, how and why did these different 
styles originate? The present paper will 
try to answer these questions and show 
the inner relations between them. 

In order to study the characters with 
the greatest benefit it is frequently neces- 
sary to go behind the modern forms, and 
tracing them back to their origin, find the 
reason for the shape that they in course of 
time have assumed. But without know- 
ing something about the general history 
of the various transmutations, which the 
characters have passed through, it will 
be more difficult to understand the reason 
for the transmutation of any _ single 
character. The present paper will there- 
fore try to show the main lines of develop- 
ment or change as well as the reasons 
which have left us today with the 
characters as we now have them. 

The reason for the appearance of this 
paper may be found in the writer’s 
acquaintance with two books, from which 
he has culled the greater part of the 
traditions or facts concerning the history 
of the characters. As they will be 
valuable for the advanced student, a brief 
notice of them will be in place here, 
entirely apart from acknowledging them 
as ‘ sources.” 


Pesci Setsumon Shoyo is a small 
book written by the same Takeda Chu- 
shu, who was mentioned in the first 
paper, and published likewise by Saito- 
shobo. He gives the history of the 
characters not only in great outlines, but 
also with a good deal of detail, and 
illustrated with old inscriptions, That 
alone makes the book valuable even for 


‘those who are unable to profit by the 


text, of which large portions are un- 
translated Chinese. The price is 60 
SCH. 

The other book is an exceedingly 
valuable work. Its nature is indicated by 
its lengthy title: ‘ Chinese Characters. 
Their Origin, Etymology, History, Classi- 
fication and Signification, A Thorough 
Study from Chinese Documents.” By 
Dr. L. Wieger, S.J. Translated into 
English by L. Davrout, S, J. Vol. I 
Etymological Lessons. Phonetic Series. 
Vol. II, Chinese-English Lexicons. Ho- 
kien-fu. Catholic Mission Press. 1915. 
(Price 6 Doll. Mex.) | The work can 
be obtained through the Mission Book 
Room, Peking Road, Shanghai, or 
through the Kyobunkwan, Tokyo, 

For a thoroughgoing study of the 
characters in a truly practical and 
logical way nothing could be_ better 
for the Chinese missionary. It is to 
be earnestly hoped that somebody will 
at once start to adapt this work to 
our Japanese conditions. Omissions, 
additions, alterations will be as greatly 
needed as translation. But before this 
is done it might well be utilized by those 
who have sufficient acquaintance with the 
characters used here to avoid learning 
those peculiar to.China. In his preface 
he gives four pages to a historical sketch. 
In most points it agrees with Takeda’s 
Setsumon Shoyo. Where it seems sup- 
plementary it has been drawn on, mostly 
in the form of direct quotation. 
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The lirst Beginning. While we may 
trace the characters back through more 
than three millenniums the real origin of 
them is enveloped in the thick mists of 
the grey dawn of history or even of 
prehistoric times. The light thrown 
upon it by legends or traditions may 
well be mere will-o-the-wisps, so that we 
are practically in the dark. 

The Chinese ascribe most of their 
civilization to three important rulers 
(=) who ruled respectively 115, 140 
and 100 years; their years of acces- 
sion are given as B.C. 2952, 2837, and 
2607. 

The first of these {Kg Fuh-he (Jap. 
Fuku-ki) is credited with the institution of 
matrimony, the invention of the harp, 
teaching his people hunting and fishing 
and also with the origination of the 
characters which were to take the place 
of the old method of recording events by 
means of various lengths of rope having 
various members of knots. 

The second, jill Shen nong (Shin-no), 
taught the cultivation of the five cereals, 
regulated agricu'tural implements, started 
medical science and founded cities. 

The third, #47 Hwang-te (Kwo-tei), 
regulated the courts, improved garments 
and utensils, started the coining of money 
and a military system, invented carts and 
boats, fixed a calendar, began the silk- 
industry, published medical books, 
originated arithmetic, encouraged music 
and found also opportunity to improve or 
systematize the characters. 

Of course that which is ascribed to 
these men was largely accomplished 
by prominent subjects either during their 
reign, if they ever existed, or. at 
some other period. Tradition has at 
least preserved the name of @7fif Tsang- 
heé (Sdketsu) as the scholar, who in the 
days of Hwang-te, improved the charac- 
ters invented by the first emperor. 
Takeda is evidently inclined to believe 
him to be the real inventor, as it was he 
who made them fit for actual use. 
Wieger adopts the old. tradition with but 
little hesitancy: “ Though the evidence 
of these personages be lost in the mist of 
time ‘still ‘the period. may be admitted. 
There are no. positive arguments that 
invalidate the Chinese tradition, whilst it 
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is confirmed by well-grounded induc- 
tions.” Bauy 

If this be true the characters would 
then have a history of very nearly five 
millenniums. Even granting that one of 
these millenniums may have been thrown 
in for good measure, they can no longer 
be despised on account of their youth, 
We are actually as far back as the 
hieroglyphs in Egypt or the cuneiform 
characters in Assyria, and there is a, very 
interesting fact to note in this connection 
as it has been proved that all thre 
systems have made use of the same 
principle: to combine an element that 


‘indicated the meaning with one that 


indicated the sound. 

The oldest characters that are in 
existence at the present time are, naturally 
enough, inscriptions on b-ronze vessels, 
such as vases, wine cups, wine-casks, 
grain-vessels, bells, etc. They have been 
proved to date from the beginning of the 
Shang (#§ Sho) dynasty, which is be- 
lieved to have started B.C. 1783. If this 
tradition be true, we have to-day charac- 
ters actually used nearly — thirty - six 
centuries ago. 

The shape of these oldest characters 
varies greatly from those of the present 
day. As they were inscribed on bronze, 
gracefully curved cr sinuous lines, atten- 
nuate or bulging lines, circles and oval 
shapes were as prominent as dots and 
straight lines. As they were mostly 
pictiorial, the style varied a great deal 
without becoming unintelligible ; a horse, 
bird, fish or man may be depicted in 
various ways and still be unmistakably 
recognized, As there are clear evidences 
of conventional ways of delineating 
certain objects we may here find a con- 
firmation of the claim that the characters 
already were comparatively old at that 
time. 

The First Transmutation. When the 
Shang dynasty, about B, C. 1122, gave 
way to that of Ji] Chow (Shu) a period 
of prosperity and consequent luxury set 
in which reached its climax in the time of 
‘= Seuen (Sen) who is said to have 
ruled B.C. 826-780, The desire to 
adorn everything was carried to the 
greatest possible extreme, and scribes 
vied with each other in applying the 
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same principle to the characters, which 
accordingly during that period advanced 
from the simplest forms to the most 
intricate ; simple lines gave way to com- 
plex designs ; brief but sufficiently clear 
indications’ were replaced by a bewilder- 
ing mass of details. 

Thus the task of reading or writing had 
become so complicated that only experts 
could attempt it, and as each scribe was a 
supreme law unto himself his writing 
was often so cryptographic that he was 
about the only one who could decipher 
it. It seemed inevitable that several 
distinct systems should have come into 
vogue had not something been done at 
the last hour. 

The man who again brought order out 
of this chaos was a great scholar and 
famous scribe, by name {i Chow (Chiu), 
generally ‘surnamed 3c Tae-she. (Dai- 
shi) “ Great Historian.” He lived in the 
prosperous days of Seuen and produced 
what was most probably the world’s 
first Standard Dictionary, a work in 
fifteen volumes for which he had collected 
9000 characters or all that then existed. 
Whether this work was undertaken at 
the command of the emperor or the 
completed work was approved and 
authorized by him is immaterial. The 
fact of greater value was that it really 
became the standard to which all official 
scribes were bound to conform. 

‘So efficient was this work that in spite 

of all the following upheavals, and all the 
consequent schismatic tendencies, and 
though every trace of his dictionary 
vanished, his standard style was preserved, 
and has been handed down to the present 
day; it may frequently be seen in the 
apparently illegible ‘“‘spider’s. webs” 
found on seals, old tablets and monu- 
ments. ‘ Here in Japan it is called either 
“Komon” 7A3C “old characters,” or 
‘more frequently “ Daiten” -KZ€ “ Great 
Seal (Character).” 
“ What is called Chimon #9 3¢ “ Chu’s 
style of writing”’ is something different from 
the standard he himself produced; the 
tradition is, that it was the ornate style he 
employed for inscriptions. 
may be regarded as the originator of the 
two oldest standards of writing, one for 
common people and another for artists. 


Thus Chow 
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The Second Transmutation. The reign 
of Seuen was not only the climax of 
the Chow dynasty it was also the end. 
It was followed by a dark night of 
internecine strife. The whole empire 
was divided into minor principalities, 
traditionally twelve, each ruled over by a 
feudal lord who attempted to rule all the 
others beside his own realm. The more 
prominent of these were the following 
four: 7% Tse (Sai), 42 Tsoo (So), 7 
Tsin (Shin), and # Ts’in (Shin) which 
last finally emerged as the conqueror, 
ushering in a new period of peace and 
prosperity, beginning in B.C. 246. 

During this period of half‘a millennium 
learning deteriorated, and as each princi- 
pality tried to be as independent as pos- 
sible of any other, a common standard 
was an impossibility. Hence the form 
of characters became again a matter of 
caprice; new characters were formed 
in each of the provinces in sucha way 
that one thing had often as many ideo- 
graphs as there were rulers. As there 
were various dialects the splendid method 
of phonetics (see next paper) lost a great 
deal of its value and contributed not 
a little to the confusion we still have. 
To make matters still worse, the scribes 
were commonly ignorant men who used 
even standard characters at random and 
exchanged some of their most important 
elements. 

Thus in the period of the Shang 

dynasty the form of the characters was 
made complex ; in that of the Later Chow 
they were not only multiplied beyond all 
reason, but also confused and altered 
at times beyond recognition. When we 
now see the many diverse and frequently 
contradictory readings or meanings of the 
same character we may ascribe it in 
a large measure to those turbulent times. 
- Wieger writes: “Confucius himself 
towards the year B. C. 500, uttered this 
complaint: ‘When I was young, I still 
knew some scribes who left blank the 
characters, which they could not write ; 
now there are no more such men.’ — Con- 
sequently the #7*¢ ch’itzu ‘odd charac- 
ters’’ were multiplied without restraint, 
to the great prejudice of etymology.” 

The house of Ts’in gradually overcame 
its rivals and the man who in B, C, 246 
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ascended the throne under the name 434 
if She-hwang-te (Shi kwo tei) succeeded 
in completing the task. To preseve 
what had been conquered by the sword 
he resorted to all kinds of peaceable 
means. Among other things he endea- 
vored to bring order out of the intolerable 
chaos existing in the world of scribes. 
Naturally enough he wished to make 
everything conform to the customs of 
Ts’in but it so happened that the man, 
who in B. C. 237 became his prime 
minister, and to whom he entrusted the 
work of literary reform and unification 
was a great admirer of the ancient re- 
former Chow. This man was named 2: if 
Li-sze (Ri-shi). His first work was to 
produce a dictionary to take the place of 
Chow’s, which seems to have been lost in 
the meantime. In it he included 3300 
characters; the style adopted, and im- 
perially approved, was the Great Seal style 
of Chow somewhat simplified. It is accor- 
dingly, and also .appropriately, known 
to-day here in Japan as Shoten s)Ze 
“ Smaller Seal (character) ” 

While simplified it was still rather 
ornate, and it required considerable time 
and skill to reproduce it. She-hwang te 
had, as another means of unification, 
introduced standard measures and weights, 
on which it was necessary to make inscrip- 
tions. It so happened that a man named 
FA Ch’ing-mo (Tei moku) had, presu- 
mably for good cause, been thrown into 
prison. There he used his enforced leisure 
to carry the matter of simplification a long 
step further. The results of his labors he 
had the good fortune to bring to the 
emperor’s attention and thereby to gain 
his good will to such an extent that he 
was both pardoned, restored to office and 
granted the honor of having his style 
approved as permissible among the com- 
mon people and the minor officials. It 
was, because much easier to reproduce, 
also engraved on the standard weights and 
measures, some of which still exist, serving 
as valuable material in the study of the 
history of writing. 

Li-sze’s style was still retained for all 
important official documents as_ being 
more classical and also more artistic, while 
Ch'ings invention became known as 2t-¥- 


Le-tsze (Reiji) or # Le-shoo (Reisho) 
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“ Petty-Official Writing’ or “ Attendants 
Writing.” 

Dr. Wieger gives as the reason for 
Ch’ing’s success that “he invented a 
wooden pencil ending in a coarse point 
which being dipped ina black varnish was 
used for writing on silk strips. The lines 
traced with this coarse instrument were 
thick and ungraceful ; the rounded figures 
became square, the curved lines were 
broken and finished at right angles,” 

It is consequently to this invention that 
we owe the first and greatest step towards 
the present, square form of our characters. 
In order to make them popular, exactness 


-and beauty were here, as in all other 


similar cases, ruthlessly ‘sacrificed. Com- 
mercialism had scored a point against art 
and science. Still there was not lacking 
one important element of progress as the 
new system made writing far more easy 
and accessible to the people. While 
etymological science never recovered 
what it lost, art, or the innate desire for 
ornamentation, reasserted itself, and de- 
corated Ch’ing’s matter-of-fact style as far 
as circumstances permitted. Hence a 
style called 2#£%92£ Shang,-ch’ ing-shoo 
(Shoteisho) ‘‘ Variegaed Ching Writing,” 
or /\Jpxt Pa-fun-le (Hachi bu _ rei) 
“Fight-tenths Attendants style’ soon made 
its appearance and may still be seen in nu- 
merous artistic writings of the present time. 

Third and Last Transmutation. Li- 
sze’s dictionary had contained only 3300 
characters, but the period of progress 
along numerous lines that began with the 
ascendancy of the Ts’in dynasty soon 
made a great necessity felt for new words 
and corresponding symbols. Hence new 
inventions were unavoidable, The seventh 
edition of Li-sze’s dictionary, which ap- 
peared about 200 years after the first, 
contained 7830 and the round number of 
10,000 was attained during the course of 
the following two centuries. 

Many cooks spoil the broth, and the 
many inventors had done incalculable 
harm to the system of ideographs ; as the 
lack of unity was painfully apparent, 
arbitrary methods were allowed to run 
riot, and a large number of characters had 
not the least element of reason for their 
existence, or for the shape in which they 
appeared, 
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Another misfortune that happened about 
the beginning of our era, the invention of 
the writing-brush (“fude”) is thus 
described by Dr. Wieger: 

“During his campaigns against the 
Huns, the general 32§ Menge-t’ien is said 
to have invented or improved the writing- 
brush, the ink and the paper. This 
invention was fatal to the characters. A 
writing-brush cannot trace lines against 
the hair, therefore many characters could 
not be written and were replaced by 
arbitrary and fanciful sketches......... A 
writing-brush, made with stiff and elastic 
- hair, flattens out when pressed down, 
twists when turned, projects its point when 
raised up, hence the swellings, the joints, 
the crooks, which are not intentional and 
are due to the instrumentitself. Therefore 
the actual classical writing #¥F chieh-tzu 
is what remains of the /)»3¢ hsiao-chuan 
as changed by the writing-brush : 

“There is more. The writing-brush 
first in use went quickly ; then it was used 
more rapidly and the strokes were con- 
nected up, giving birth to the jf 4#*+¥ lien- 
pei-tzu ; then it flew, throwing on the paper 
misshapen figures which are called Rie 
tsao-tzu. The fancy for these novelties 
became a rage. At the beginning of the 
Christian era, a scholar believed himself 
dishonored if he wrote in a legible way.” 

In this graphic way we have a correct 
description of how the three most common 
styles of writing at the present time origi- 
nated, What is called chieh-tzu in China 
is what we here call ##2 kaisho, the 
characters as regularly printed in books 
and papers, or as written on diplomas, 
and some official documents, or by some 
considerate Japanese when writing to a 
foreigner. 

The lieu-pei-tzu is what we call 472 
Gyosho the less contracted, more legible 
style of common letter-writing which 
‘evena common missionary may succeed 
in deciphering, while the ts’ao-tzu, our 
Fide Sosho, is what is commonly used 
by letter-writers to the complete mystifi- 
cation of most foreigners, and at times to 
the despair even of educated Japanese. 

This is the last transmutation of charac- 
ters so far, there may be another on its 
way owing to the introduction of steel- 
pens; it has certainly not eased the task 
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of the missionary who attempts to read 
his own mail. 

We must now go back to the beginning 
of the Christian era to see how for a third 
time (or fourth, if the tradition of Fuh-he’s 
invention and Hwang-te’s reform be ac- 
cepted) a scholar arose and saved the 
characters as a usable vehicle for writtea 
thought. 

This reformer was a man by name 
#¥liz Heushin (kyo shin) who lived in 
the second century A.D. and worked 
assiduously on the task before him. He 
travelled extensively in order to find 
material to aid him in recognizing the 
authentic characters and rejecting the 
spurious. The results of many years of 
labor he embodied in a book which was 
based on Li-sze’s dictionary and yet was 
thoroughly original. This book jf 3c fi% 
&¢ Shwo-wen keae-tsze “‘ Explanation and 
Analysis of Characters,”’”* included 10,516 
of which 1163 were doubles. The first 
copy of it was presented to the emperor 
AD SIZ. 

Its value was very great. In the first 
place it has settled the characters, as it 
has been the standard ever since it was 
published. Comparatively few characters 
have been coined since. The large dic- 
tionaries centaining four or five times as 
many, obtain this profusion by including 
all kinds of variants, ‘old characters ”’ 
from the days of confusion, mistakes of 
later writers, etc. 

In the second place, it opened the 
way for ‘“archaelogical research which 
brought to light the antique ku-wen (4 
%C komon) and for philological studies 
which explained them. These successive 
discoveries were published, in added and 
annotated editions of the primitive work. 
Later on, under each key were ranged a 
chronological series of ancient forms, 
copied either from stones or bronzes that 
were discovered, or from books that were 
extracted from tombs or other hiding 
places, throughout the Empire. Pub- 
lished in fine books, carefully analysed, 


* 3¢ mon are the simple characters, such as A [J + 
Axyk etc., elements that only can be decomposed into 
strokes and not into still simpler characters with a 
meaning, while *# 7 are composite characters such as 
thith etc. ack monj? or moji includes then a// 
characters, regardless of their construction. 
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learnedly explained, the Gvoups give 
the genealogy of the actual characters.” 
(Wieger). 

In the third place, it was this man who 
invented the methods of arranging them 
according to their construction under 
radicals and in the order of the number 
of strokes. Formerly they had been 
arranged, as many of our glossaries in 
older books on foreign languages, accord- 
ing to several divisions such as: kindred, 
houses, utensils, music, heaven, earth, 
mounds, hills, water, plants, etc. 

On the other hand he selected 540 
keys, or prominent elements, according 
to which all the characters were arranged. 
This has later been reduced to the present 
number of 214, The last reduction took 
place as recently as the Ming dynasty 
(A.D. 1368-1663). The 214 radicals 
are therefore by no means something 
made so sacred by age that a change is 
impossible. On the contrary, it is both 
desirable and necessary as the re-arranging 


of the characters at the successive reduc-_ 


tions of the radicals was done in a very 
slovenly manner, thus accounting for the 
difficulty, which everyone has experienced 
of finding the character sought for, 

We may close this brief survey of an 
interesting subject by reproducing after 
Dr, Wieger’s work one character in its 
various forms through forty-five centuries, 
as Dr. Wieger himself believes; it is one 
of the groups found in the more recent 
editions of Heu’s famous Dictionary, the 
Setsumon Kaiji. It may therefore serve 
the triple purpose of illustrating the trans- 
mutation of characters, the nature of a 
famous Chinese dictionary and part of 
what Dr. Wieger gives in his book. 
Other examples will be given in a later 
paper, though not so extended as this. 

The explanation to the various forms is 
copied from Dr. Wieger’s work without 
any change except additions in parenthe- 
sis, The character, it will be seen is 
kimi, or kun, Lord or Prince. 

1, A primitive form of ku-wen (ko- 


mon). A kind of cap horn-shaped, to 
inspire awe. Two arms, the executive 
power. A mouth, the legislative power. 


2, A small difference. The elements 
are the same, but their form is different. 
“3, Another difference. The same 
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It is so with 
all the ku-wen (komon); the idea is deter 
mined, the form varies. 

“Then came a fanciful scribe who 
desired to give the cap a curious form, 
which gave the ki-tsu (odd character) 4, 
the elements being still the same. 


elements, a different form. 


“The next writer, an ignoramus, 
thought he saw two hands, instead of 
the cap, and invented the ch’i-tsu (odd 
character) 5. The hands figure the 
power, the mouth makes law, the idea is 
still the same: but the graphic elements 
are partially different. 

An idle writer, for the sake of Biker: 
ation, replaced one of the hands by a 
simple stroke, which gave the ch’i-tsu 
(odd character) 6. 

“This last character (No. 6), being i in 
use at the end of the Chow dynasty, Li- 
ssu (Wieger’s way of writing Li-sze) inter- 
preted it: a hand which acts, a mouth 
which makes law. Thus was fixed the 
hsiao-chuau (smaller seal character) 7, ~ 

“The, wood pencil made. with. this 
hsiao-chuan the Li-tzu (petty-official- style) — 
8 and 9g. 

“The writing-brush changed the li- — 
tzu into the chieh-tzu (kaisho = straight 
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writing) 10, which is still classic in our 
days. 

“The latter being connected together 
became the lieu-pei-tzu (gydsho, the con- 
nected form or moderately abbreviated 
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The following extracts from “ Christ and His Mission 
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form) 11, the successive abbreviations of 
which gave the ts’ao-tzu (sosho, grass- 
writing, running hand) 12, 13, 14. 

“Tt is all about the same for the other 
series.” 


HIS MISSION ” 


” 


the booklet by Rev. T. Miyagawa, 


selected and translated by Rev. A. Pieters, have already appeared in the public press and are 


published here, at Mr. Pieters request. 


It is only proper, however, to call emphatic attention to the 


fact that these extracts are not considered by the author to give a fair idea of the teaching in the 
beok. We therefore append a brief statement to this effect, sent to T11m JAPAN EVANGELIST by Mr. 


Miyagawa.-—[The Editors] 


SELECTED EXTRACTS 


“The central problem of Christianity 
is Christ. He, therefore, who does not 
rightly understand Christ cannot be 
said to understand Christianity. The real 
purpose of this pamphlet is to make clear 
_the two great missions of Christ in the 
world, but in order to accomplish this 
purpose it is necessary first to make a 
study of Christ.” (p. 1.) 

“Tf we study this gospel (that of John) 
from still another point of view, it may 
be considered as a book in which the 
writer is describing Christ spiritually. It 
is written that He affirmed; ‘The Father 
and I are One.’ This is more than to 
say that Christ is the revelation of God 
who is Spirit, it is rather to declare that 
He is identical with God who is Spirit. 
To sum up, therefore, the idea which the 
writer of John’s gospel especially wished 
to make clear was the Spiritual Christ as 
identical with the Spiritual God.” (p. ro.) 

Commenting on Philippians 2:6 Mr. 
Miyagawa says : 

“The ‘meaning here is that Christ is 
confessed to be absolutely the incarnation 
of God.  Paul’s views of the person of 
Christ have developéd since he wrote the 
four major epistles. He has advanced 
from the conception of “the man from 
heaven,” to that of God who had Himself 
come down to earth.” (pp. 18, 19.) 

““When we come to the Revelation of 
John, we find Him regarded absolutely 
as identical with God.” (p. 21.) 

“In regard to the question how we 
ought to look upon Christ, the entire 
thinking world may be divided into two 
patties, those who look upon Flim as the 


God-filled Man, and those who regard 
Him as God become Man. In the two 
Catholic, and_in most of the Protestant 
churches, the greater number of believers 
still hold the view that He is God who 
has become Man, but among. many 
advanced churches and scholars there has 
arisen a tendency to adopt the view that 
He was the God-filled Man. 


“The source of the view that God 
became Man is found in John 1: 14. 
‘The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, (and we beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father) full of grace and truth.’ Not 
only that, the same thing was proved by 
collating other passages of scripture in 
which similar ideas are expressed. Irom 
the Council of Nicaea until the middle 
of the previous century this idea was 
absolutely dominant as the main current 
of Christianity. From time to time a 
thinker like Socinus appeared to lay the 
emphasis upon the human side of Christ, 
and Unitarian ideas also made _ their 
appearance, but they had not sufficient 
influence to cause any, great change in 
the current thought of the Christian 
world. That view merely maintained 
its existence as one angle of Christian 
thought. At the same time, as a result 
of the great progress made in the study 
of the Life of Christ, it was inevitable 
that some alteration should take place 
in the prevalent conception of Christ. 
Those who were satisfied with the idea 
that God became Man gradually diminish- 
ed in number, and a tendency was evident 
to regard Him as the God-filled Man. 

“As regards the question; ‘Was 
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Jesus Christ the God-Man or was He the 
the God-filled Man?’ I myself, of course, 
belong to the circle of those who look 
upon Him as the God-filled Man,” 

On page 34, after pointing out various 
ways in which God reveals Himself in 
Nature, Mr. Miyagawa goes on to say : 

“ All of these, however, are imperfect 
revelations. They do not suffice to reveal 
one millionth part of God. <A true and 
complete revelation of the being of God 
(Kami jitat) can be sought nowhere 
except in Jesus of Nazareth. Various 
opinions in regard to the nature of Jesus 
are made the subject of discussion, as e.g. 
Were the Spirit of God and the soul of a 
man both present within the recesses of 
his being, as scholars from. ancient times 
have thought? Or was his human 
activity held in abeyance, so that the 
Spirit of God alone was active in Him? 
Or, again, comparing Him with other 
sages, was there a difference in kind? etc., 
but the knowledge of the present day 
does not enable us to search out and 
cominprehend what is called his ‘“ meta- 
physical construction,” 

“This was the same also with 
Augustine, Duns Scotus, and Athanasius. 
We adopt the inductive method, and 
hence cannot attain to a positive state- 
ment. They adopted deduction as their 
logical method, and made a_ positive 
affirmation in the form of a dogma. 
Thus they were able boldly to affirm the 
Nicaean Creed, but present day scholar- 
ship positively refuses to permit such a 
thing. 

‘When, in an attitude of humility, we 
consider the personality, ideas, and 
wisdom of Jesus, as well as his words and 
actions, then, so far as we can see, we 
can do nothing but look up with longing 
to Him as the revelation of God. If it is 
insisted that we must fix definitely our 
attitude towards Jesus; we are joined to 
Him as a bride to her bridegroom, and 
we cannot be satisfied with saying that 
He is “a man near to God,” or “a man 
who is like God,” for these terms by no 
means fully express our sentiments to- 
wards Him. When we come to_ this 
point we have no words but to say: 
‘He is the highest revelation of God.’ 
In this sense it was certainly not without 
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.whom I preach to all the world, and to 


Evangelist [October 1915 
reason that the Apostle Paul, in the 
“captivity epistles’ as well as. the 
ancient Fathers, in the exceeding great- 
ness of their reverence, worshipped Him 
as God, My own. faith, thinking, and 
experience, will not permit me to look 
upon Christ as a mere man, From the 
standpoint of sentiment (feeling stp) 1 
feel a desire to cling to Christ as God. 
“Once a missionary of the Episcopal 
Church asked me; ‘What is your view 
of Christ?’ At that time I said: ‘I 
have no other answer than to say with 
Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.”’ This is the Christ 


whom, with a multitude of others, I look 
up with the deepest longing.” 


A STATEMENT BY Rev. T. MryaGawa 


“Tf anyone will read the whole book, 
at least the first chapter On Christ he will 
understand the spirit and attitude I took 
toward Jesus Christ. I strongly object 
to the publication of any extracts from 
the book, especially extracts which seem 
to be heterodox. If you publish the 
extracts translated by Mr. Pieters will you 
be so kind as to follow them up by the 
translation of the first chapter. 

“«T will state my personal belief regard- 
ing Christ. I really think that it is out 
of human power to understand the meta- 
physical construction of the person of 
Jesus Christ. Atleast I acknowledge my 
ignorance of it. As far as it is manifested 
in His character and teachings, life and 
death, there is no doubt that He is the 
Divine being from above. I do not 
hesitate to confess with St. Peter that 
‘thou art the Christ the Son of the living 
God.’ My theologic tendency is to view 
Him as God-filled Man, but when I 
preach I glorify Him as Man from God, 
or as the Son of the living God.” 


PORTIONS OF AN EDITORIAL IN THE 
FuxKuin Surmpo, SEpr. 16 

“Seeing that this booklet itself is not 
an‘important one, and not likely to have 
a great influence anyhow, we cannot but 
think that this uproar about it is like 
“Mount Taishan rumbling, on account of — 
a mouse.” If instead of making it a topic 
of argument, it were left to the natural 
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course of things, we might have seen a 
peaceful solution without any ado. The 
position of Christ does not depend upon 
unnecessary clamor : it issecure. Though 
argument may be needed, a more im- 
portant occasion for it will be afforded. 

“Since there is now so much to do in 
evangelistic work, the wisest course is to 
preach the living Christ ina positive way, 
to serve Him as one serves God, and by 
advocating the duty of consecrating body 
and soul to Him to propagate the true 
faith of Christianity. Let only the 
morning dawn, and the demons of earth 
and water will be routed. 

“But now that the book has become a 
matter of public discussion we should like 
to see the affair settled as quietly as 
possible without needless disputation. 

“We may conclude that from the stand- 
point of his real religion, like the Apostles 
and ancient fathers, Mr. Miyagawa un- 
questionably worships Christ as God, 
relies upon Him and serves Him, and we 
are glad that we can so conclude. 

“ But Mr. Miyagawa’s theological ex- 
position of Christ (of course we are not 
speaking of his fazéi) cannot escape the 
criticism that it is at least ambiguous, It 
has not yet reached a s-ttled, decided 
position. 

“Yet Mr. Miyagawa’s faith is of the 
evangelical type that logically cannot stop 
until it rises to the Christology of the 
Apostles and ancient Fathers. Now if we 
go by the context, we may feel that there 
is really no need of doubting ; but, again, 
in the words, “If I speak from the heart 
I feel that I would cleave to Christ as 
God,” a point of ambiguity appears 
(though we ourselves do not distrust 
his position), Therefore, since Mr. 
Miyagawa has made it clear that person- 
ally his faith-attitude toward Christ is 
indeed just that, we do not doubt that 
many, whatever their theology may be, 
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will rejoice and be satisfied thereby. If 
he pushes forward in his investigations, 
making this faith the basis, it will sooner 
or later be found that even in Mr. Miya-~ 
gawa’s doctrine the points approximating 
those of the Nicaean creed, which he dis- 
likes so much, are surprisingly numerous. 
We, like a good farmer, shall be able with 
a patient spirit to trust the growth of the 
seed and look forward to its ripening. 

“The Cooperative Evangelistic Move- 
ment and the like would be impracticable 
without mutual accommodation by all 
concerned. 

“When Simon Peter at Caesarea Philippi 
declared, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God,” the Lord, greatly 
pleased, said that he would build His 
Church upon this foundation But any- 
one may observe that the faith of Peter 
and the rest at that time had not yet 
become so advanced as that of Nicaea, 
nor even so much as that in the Epistles 
of Paul; much less of course, was it 
crystallized to such a degree as the 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel. Their 
faith was of such a grade that they 
blurted out very presumptuous language 
in the presence of Christ, and He rebuked 
them in the words, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, 
Satan.”’ Nevertheless the gua/zty of their 
faith was splendidly sound and was 
progressing in the right direction. Just 
because it was of such a sort that logically 
it had to ripen ito the results that followed 
at the Resurrection and Pentecost, did it 
receive this hearty commendation from 
Christ. Though from the standpoint of 
thoroughgoing theological investigation 
there may be no objection to uncom- 
promising attack with reference to the 
theological doctrine in question, we desire, 
imperfect as we are, to practice that 
nobility of spirit, that forbearance, with 
which Christ treated the immature faith 
of His disciples. | (Translated by C. N.) 
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NEW REGULATIONS FOR UNIVERSITIES 


Rey. A. K. REISCHAUER, D.D. 


In the August issue of THe Evanceuisr 
we presented the substance of the so-called 
Kikuchi Bill which contains an outline 
of the reforms in the educational system 
of Japan proposed by leading educators 
and approved by the special Educational 
Investigation Committee. Soon after that 
bill was submitted to the _Educational 
Department there was a change in the 
Cabinet and Dean Takata of Waseda 
University, who had a good deal to do 
with drawing up the Kikuchi Bill, was 
made Minister of Education, The bill 
has therefore fallen into the hands of real 
friends and will at least be given a fair 
test. The Educational Department has 
drawn up a draft of new regulations for 
universities based upon the Kikuchi Bill 
and has submitted this to the Educational 
Investigation Committee for its sugges- 
tions. The following is the text of the 
regulations as published in the /apan 
Advertiser : 

I, The aim of each University shall 
be to turn out persons equipped with a 
high standard of learning and character 
and fitted to become leaders of society : 
and to make all possible searches into 
fields of learning. 


EsrABLISHMENY OF UNIVERSITIES 

The Hokkaido, and each fu and ken 
and city may establish universities. 

Individuals may establish universities, 

The establishment or abolition of public 
of private university institutions shall be 
carried out only by the permission of the 
Minister of Education. 

In case any individuals propose to 
establish a university, they must have 
property enough to produce the revenue 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
institution, and the funds necessary for 
the equipments, and they must organize 
a legal corporation for the university in 
accordance with clauses of the Civil Code 
of this country, 

Public or private university institutions 
shall be placed under the supervision of 
the Minister of Mducation, 


The course of the studies in each 
university shall be four years or more. 

Graduates from the middle school, or 
those girls’ high schools which offer a 
five year course, and any other students 
who are recognized by the Minister of 
Education as being as well qualified as 
graduates from these schools, are eligible 
to enter the university. 


PROVISIONS FOR HIGHER CouRSES 


Each university shall have a keukyukwa 
or higher course of study for graduates 
for further pursuit of studies, and shall 
have all the equipments necessary for 
such courses, 

Each university can have dekkwa or 
special course, or a senmonbu or depart- 
ment for specialists, attached to it. The 
existing Regulation for the senmon Gakko 
shall be applied to the senmonbu attached 
to the university. 

The course of study, subjects to be 
taught, kinds and grades of lessons, in 
each government university, and regula- 
tions regarding the kenkyukwa or bekkwa 
attached to the institution shall be decided 
by the Minister of Education, except 
where there are special regulations in force. 

The course of study, subjects to be 
offered, kinds and grades of lessons in: 
each public or private institution, and 
regulations regarding the keukyukwa or 
bekkwa attached to it shall be decided in 
case of a public institution by the parties 
in control of it, and in case of a private 
institution by the founder, in both cases 
through permission of the Minister of 
Education, 


APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 
The appointment of teachers in each _ 
public or private university shall be made 
in the case of a public institution by the 
parties in control of the school, and in 
case of a private institution by its founder, 
in both cases through permission of the 
Minister of Education. Exception, how- | 
ever, shall be made for those of the 
chokunin or sontir, 


New Regulations for Universities 


Each university can confer upon its 
graduates the degree of gakushi. 

Each: university through examinations 
of its Professors’ Council can confer the 
degree of hakushi upon those who after 
having attended for three years or more 
its kenkyukwa, request the degree and 
who present either the results of their 
studies in the special course or a thesis. 
Besides, each university through the deci- 
sion of its Professors’ Council, may confer 
the degree of hakusht upon those who 
have rendered distinguished service in 
various fields of learning. 

The regulations regarding the degrees 
shall be decided by the Minister of 
Education. 

Unless it is established in accordance 
with the new regulations, no school may 
be given the name of daigaku or daigakko 
hereafter. 

The existing regulations regarding the 
degree and those rules regarding the 
doctors’ association shall be abolished. 

The existing regulations concerning 
degrees, except those clauses regarding 
the doctors’ association, shall be applied 
to the degrees given before the new 
regulations take force, or to those degrees 
that will be given after the new regula- 
tions take force to persons who have 
presented their thesis and have earned the 
degrees before the new regulations are in 
force. 

Tt will be noticed that the new regula- 
tions say nothing as to the existing Im- 
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perial Universities and Koto Gakko, and 
the question arises as to whether or 
not these institutions are to be affected 
by these regulations. The truth of the 
matter is that the Imperial Universities 
are very much opposed to the proposed 
schemes, and the Educational Department 
has not yet found a way by which both 
the Imperial Universities and the advo- 
cates of reform can be satisfied. The 
above regulations as they stand would 
therefore only affect universities other 
than the Imperial Universities. They 
would make it possible for new univer- 
sities, public or private, to be established 
or for some of the stronger higher institu- 
tions such as Waseda and Keio to be 
converted into real universities with the 
power to confer degrees, but if the existing 
Imperial Universities remain as they are, 
very little change from the present system 
would result. It would be largely only 
a change of name. Even the power of 
conferring degrees granted to the new 
type of university would not mean very 
much, for there would still be a great 
difference between a degree from one of 
these schools and one from an Imperial 
University. In a word then, the new 
regulations, to accomplish the real pur- 
pose of those who have proposed the 
reforms, must go further than they go 
at present and must be made to apply 
in some way to the existing Imperial 
Universities and Koto Gakko. 


ARMENIA AGAIN 


One of the worst by-products of the 
present war is the occasion it is offering 
Turkey to again break forth in persecu- 
tion of the Armenian Christians. This 
- plague-spot of Modern History has seem- 
ed to spread with more virulence the 
more Turkey has found herself in rela- 
tion to European nations and now, even 
though they might wish to interpose, they 
are unable to offer help. The common 
lot of the Armenian to-day is exile, 
spoliation of his home, the tearing asunder 
of his family, and as a climax, often 
martyrdom, From occasional sources 


pictures come, telling of the horrible 
conditions among these suffering people, 
and we almost sicken at the thought of 
their terrible plight and our helplessness. 
But we can pray to God for their deliver- 
ance, and too we may now send help to 
them with some hope of its reaching its 
destination, fora Committee on Armenian 
Relief and Repatriation has been formed 
in America and the names of its members 
are a guarantee that its funds will be 
wisely and efficiently administered. Any 
gifts sent to the office of Tits: Evanceuisr 
will be forwarded to this Cominittee. 
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NOTES FROM THB FIELD 


Gane Edward Hotes iter, 2. wh 


By the cach passing away of ae 
E. R. Miller, D.D., a member of the 
North Japan Mission of the Reformed 
Church in America, another break has 
been made in the ranks of veteran mis- 
sionaries of Japan. 

Mr, Miller came to this country as a 
single man in 1872, commissioned by the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
The first years were occupied in assiduous 
study of the Japanese language, notably 
the Chinese character, the result being 
that among the earlier missionaries Mr. 
Miller became ‘‘ princips inter pares’ in 
the knowledge of those delightful hie- 
roglyphics. 

In 1875 Mr. Miller married Miss Mary 
Kidder, a member of the Reformed 
Church Mission, and principal of the first 
mission girls school in Japan, the same 
which has since developed into Ferris 
Seminary in Yokohama. In the same 
year Mr, Miller also joined the Reformed 
Church Mission, of which he remained 
a useful and honored member till the 
time of his death. 

As an evangelistic missionary, which 
he was by persistent choice, he made 
some of the earliest tours in the Shinshu 
and Tohoku fields. His thorough ac- 
quaintance with the language, quiet dis- 
position and graceful manners fitted him 
for this work to an unusual degree. His 
long residence with Mrs. Miller at Mori- 
oka left an indelible impress upon the 
people of that city and surroundings. 

In literary work Mr. Miller distinguish- 
ed himself by the early translation of 
several of the Church Standards and 
Forms of Worship of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches, but still more by 
the preparation, in collaboration with 
Mrs. Miller, for many years of the two 
well-known Sunday School papers ‘“‘ Yoro- 
kobi no Otozure” and ‘ Chiisaki Oto- 
zure.” The influence of this work has 
been felt more or less throughout Japan 


and has doubtless brought the blessings 
of joy and salvation into an_ untold 
number of Japanese h mes, 

By his and Mrs. Miller’s generous gift 
of their beautiful Tsukiji residence to 
Meiji Gakuin, converted later into the 
Meiji Gakuin Chapel, by their generous 
contribution annually of their entire salary 
to the Board of the Reformed Church, 
by many private benefactions to indivi- 
duals and to various departments of work 
in Japan, but especially by untiring devo- 
tion to the work and a sweet spirit of 
brotherliness, Dr. Miller has left a 
memory. which will remain fragtams for 
many years to come. 

The messenger of death came on Au- 
gust 7th last, very suddenly, and at an 
hour when he was not looked for, but 
the servant of the Lord had his loins 
girded, and what seemed the stroke of 
death was in reality the glad summons 
to higher service, the lif.ing of the veil 
between time and eternity, the entrance 
into the joy of the Lord. Oe 


‘Mrs, Sarah Ann Cosand 

Sia a ee : 

Mrs. Sarah Ann Cosand, the wife of 
Dr. Joseph Cosand, whose death at 
Pasadena, California, on August 14 
was reported in the last number of 
THe EvaNcELtst, came to Japan in 
1885. From that time until 1900 she 
was a member of the Friends’ Mission — 
and the following year joined the United 
Brethren Mission. During the past thirty 
years there radiated from her life a sweet 
fragrance of love and good cheer which 
was a constant. testimony to the inspiring 
presence of her Lord. Her deafness 
deprived her of the privilege of much 
active, service in missionary work, but 
nothwithstanding her affliction she was 
always deeply interested in all that was 
going on about her. Her bright sunny 
disposition, her love of children and 
flowers, her thoughtfulness and concern 
for her friends were characteristic traits 
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that will ever be an inspiration to all who 
knew her. To a large circle of friends 
the memory of her sweet home life and 
rich radiant Christian character will abide 
as a lasting benediction, Wes ie ae 


As previously announc- 
ed, the annual meeting 
of the Association was 
held at Karuizawa Aug. 
3rd, and was well at- 
tended. The principal items of business 
transacted were as follows: 

1. The Executive Committee reported, 
that (a) it had revised the regulations, 
as instructed at the previous Annual 
Meeting, which proposed revisions had 
been submitted to the members in 
printed form; (b) upon the death of 
Mrs, W. T. Johnson, of Sapporo, 
the sum of 4798.00 had been paid her 
beneficiary on June 4th; (c) a new as- 
sessment had been laid by way of ac- 
cumulating a fund for the beneficiary in 
_the case of the next death; (d) a Nomi- 
nating Committee consisting of Revs. W. 
H. Erskine, A. K. Faust, Ph. D., and J. 
C. C. Newton, D.D., had been appointed. 

2. The Treasurer’s report, having 
been found correct by the Auditor (Rev. 
Dr. J. P. Moore), was adopted, and is as 
follows : 


The Mission- 
aries’ Mutual 
Aid Association 


Receipts Disburse- 
ments 
Total. No. 3 Assessments and r 
Entrance Fees... sss 798.60 
Bal. ae Acct., Aug. 25, 
1914 He 16.01 
Rec'd from Members for Ex- 
pense Acct. since Aug. 5; 
Lory: 7 eee 5.90 
Interest on Deposils .. : 25.67 
Paid Rev. W.T. Johnson on *¥ 798.60 
Expenses 29-73 
Bal. Expense Acct, "June 
4, 1915 te 17.85 


846.18 “¥846.18 
SuMMARY FourTH ASSESSMENT 


Total No. 4 Assessments and 


Entrance Fees to date .... ... £772.co 
Bal. Exp. Acct., June 4, 1915... 17.85 
Rec’d from Members for Exp. 

Acct. since June 4, 1915 31.01 


Printing, Postage and P. 


Omiees to... ¥ 13.08 
On Deposit with P.O.. 795-55 
Cash on Hand 12.23 

¥ 820.86 *¥820.86 
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3. The revised draft of the Regula- 
tions offered by the Executive Com- 
mittee was carefully considered and finally 
adopted with some changes. 

4. The recommendations of the Nomi- 
nating Committee were adopted, the fol- 
lowing being elected: President, Dr. A. 
Oltmans; Vice-president, Rev. E. T. 
Iglehart ; Sec’y-Treas., Rev. H. K. Mil- 
ler; Membership Committee—Revs. G. 
S. Patterson (Chairman), C. G. Vincent, 
E, C. Hennigar, James Chappell, W. C. 
Buchanan, S. E. Hager, L. S. G, Miller, 
G, Po Pierson, .D%, and P.B...Water- 
house and the Misses Mary E. Gerhard 
and Amy McKowan. 

At the time of the Annual Meeting the 
membership was 333—a net gain of 68 
for the year. 


The Salvation Army re- 
£alvation Army cently received into their 
Training School Officers Training School 

in Ushigome, Tokyo, 
forty cadets. Ten more who have been 
accepted will enter this month. On Sep- 
tember 4, Commissioner Mapp conducted 
the public reception in the Hongo Taber- 
nacle which was packed to excess. . The 
occasion was doubly interesting on ac- 
count of its being the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the arrival of the pioneer party of 
Salvation Army Officers in Japan, Lieut.- 
Col. Yamamuro gave some very interest- 
ing reminiscences of early day experiences 
and of the progress which had since been 
made. In response to the Commissioner's 
earnest appeal for more decided and 
agressive service, fifty-seven came forward 
for salvation and consecration. 


As a result of the first week’s meetings 
of the Evangelistic Campaign in Seoul, 
which were held in connection with the 
anniversary of annexation, there were 
over 3,000 inquirers. 


The fine new Baptist Tabernacle at 
Misaki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo, is completed, 
and is an imposing structure. The work 
however, will be under a severe handicap 
for a few months until the return of Mr, 
Axling who is not expected till December. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


Conducted by the Field Secretary, Rev. E. N. Walne, DD. 


I. Periodical Press. 

The Problem of Suicide among the Young.— 
The September number of Chuo Koron has an 
article on this much discussed subject contributed 
by Kayahara Kwazan. The following is not a 
translation but a synopsis. Readers would do well 
to verify by comparing with the original. 

Every morning paper is sure to have 
its reports of suicides by individuals or 
couples and there is no doubt that the 
actual number is larger than the news- 
paper list. It is a fact also that the late 
spring and summer furnish the majority 
of the victims due to the fact that the 
heat has an irritating effect upon the 
emotions, disturbing the poise of the 
mind, producing melancholy and doubt, 
and finally leading to self-destruction. 

According to some, suicide is due 
to the desire for notoriety, just as the 
Russian drunkard rejoiced to see his 
name in the paper, or as another man 
threw himself under the wheels of a wagon 
in order to bring himself to the notice of 
the public. This does not go to the 
root of the matter however. The real 
cause lies ina grave defect in our social 
arrangements and can’t be remedied as 
easily as some imagine. 

As to views held in regard to the right 
or wrong of suicide, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism oppose it. Brahmanism 
regards it as a means of revenge, the 
spirit of the suicide tormenting his 
enemy. Kant, Fichte and others condemn 
it. More favor it in the case of the in- 
curably sick, while both East and West 
are one in approving such suicides as 
those of Jesus and Socrates, where life is 
deliberately sacrificed for a higher end, 

A glance at statistics reveals a yearly 
increase in the number of suicides and 
seems to justify the opinion of some 
scholars that the increase follows naturally 
in the wake of civilized development. 
This does not mean that barbarism is free 


from the suicidal habit. The savages of 
India and Africa have a certain amount 
of the evil, the causes of course varying 
with the different countries and localities. 

Looking at the Japan of to-day, and 


-leaving out those cases which are due to 


sexual and other violent emotions, one is 
impelled to make a study of the society 
which compels so many to throw away 
their lives. In this society is revealed a 
pessimistic tendency which seems to have 
increased since the wars with China and 
Russia, A materialistic wave has swept 
over the country, everything new in the 
way of ideas is being seized in the hope 
of relief from the pressure of material 
forces; deep thinking, and a wise use of 
the imagination are rare, and so disap- 
pointment and despair are common, In 
fact Japan seems like the Russia of 1850, 
when the problem of life seemed so com- 
plex and so far from solution, that joy 
was banished and gloom reigned supreme. 
Never in twenty years has society seemed 
so disenchanting, stagnant, and full of 
misery, as it is today. Now this state of 
things is not to be despised or made light 
of. There are many honest men among 
the suicides, more willing perhaps, to face 
the facts of life than many who criticise 
them. Their pessimism is due to weak- 
mindedness. The strong men of the 
world have fought their way through 
pessimistic moods to the regions of opti- 
mism beyond. 

There seem to be three main causes of 
suicide ;—Love that cannot be consum- 
mated in marriage, debts, and little op- 
porttnity for graduates to make a decent 
living. Other reasons are given, but in 
them all the material element is more or 
less present. Poetical. natures die for 
love, or because of inability to answer the 
question “Why do I live?” Prose 
natures put an end to themselves because 
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they can’t solve the problem of their 
daily food and drink. 

Now, unless we can effect a reform in 
social conditions, suicides will continue. 
An atmosphere of hope must be generated 
if they are to cease. In connection with 
this comes up the question of peace. Pre- 
sident Wilson has said that when peace 
becomes as attractive as war the latter 
will cease. I agree with this, and there- 
fore am opposed to the talk about peace 
in Japan. As society is at present peace 
is uglier than war. Our people are cram- 
ped on all sides, They need a chance to 
expand. They must rise above present 
conditions and can only do so by war. 
It is all very fine for rich, surfeited, and 
decaying countries like England and 
America to cry peace, but what Japan 
needs is to make the Pacific equator the 
centre of her activity, seize the islands in 
that region and thus establish her own 
colonies, There is no use in preaching 
Eucken and Bergson to empty stomachs. 
Japan’s motto should be ‘Go South,” 
and when she shall have acted upon it, 
the feeling of being restricted will pass 
away, pessimism will die out, and suicides 
rapidly decrease. duo at 


Why don’t the sons and daughters of pastors 
become pastors or pastors’ helpers ? 


This is the question raised by Mrs. 
Kozaki in the Kirisutokyo Sekai for Sep- 
tember 16. 

“ The supply of Christian workers for 
the Church in Japan is a subject about 
which we cannot but be concerned as we 
face the future, and the question immedi- 
ately arises, why do so few sons and 
daughters of pastors enter Christian work ? 
In our Church (the Congregational) with 
one or two exceptions the children of 
pastors seem to be taking up all sorts of 
wotk but the Christian Ministry. I 
cannot help thinking that it would be a 
great blessing to our Church if the chil- 
dren of pastors would take up Christian 
work. It would largely solve the ques- 
tion of the supply of workers, and besides 
it would greatly hearten the parents for 
the work they have yet to do. I really 
envy the families in the west which con- 
tinue in the ministry generation after 
generation, 
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“But when pastors inconsistently urge 
upon young men generally the claims of 
the ministry, while turning theit own 
sons toward a business life, their actions 
speak louder than their words. Of course 
parents cannot always decide things for 
their children, for every one has a will of 
his or her own which Christians especially 
are bound to respect. This being the 
case, the children are allowed to choose 
some other profession since they dislike 
Christian work, and the result is as we 
see it in our Church. But is there not 
some way to bring up children so as to 
give them a bent toward the ministry ? 
I believe there is. If parents when they 
are first entrusted with a child would 
pray to God to call the child into His 
work, and then in every stage of the 
child’s education would act as if believing 
that the prayer would be answered, when 
the child comes to choose his life work, he 
would, I believe, be very apt to choose 
the profession of his father. Especially, 
if there is anything in the doctrine of 
heredity, it is reasonable to expect chil- 
dren to have the same turn of mind as 
their parents. But what is the trouble ? 
Do we not grow weary of the hardships 
we have to endure and say we hope our 
children will have a happier lot? Isn’t 
it dishonoring to God to harbor such 
thoughts even for a moment? And if 
we entertain such thoughts we cannot 
train the children for God’s service. On 
the other hand if we magnify our calling, 
and not only speak of it, but think of it 
as the noblest of all professions, I believe 
it will surely tell in the lives of the 
children. 

“ Again, while we hold our heads high 
and try to show that we are not ashamed 
of our calling, yet, do we not, sometimes 
when we are short of money as compared 
with other people, say in our hearts that 
while we can endure it ourselves we do 
not want our dear little children to have 
to endure such hardships? If so, we 
make a very grave mistake. Real happi- 
ness is a thing of the heart and not a 
matter of material possessions, and evan- 
geli-ts bring salvation and happiness to 
other people, which is such a privilege 
that poverty is a small matter compared 
with it. 
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“ T would that the daughters of pastors 
would become the ‘ private helpers’ (nai- 
josha) of pastors. It is extremely regret- 
table that pastors want to find easy places 
for their daughters. Such girls having 
been brought up in pastors’ homes, have 
the very knowledge needed by pastors’ 
wives, and it is foolish for young preach- 
ers to demand such’ knowledge and then 
not take the girls that have it in abund- 
ance. 

“The young preachers too, would be 
made stronger in many ways if they 
would take to wife the daughters of 
pastors. But it is sad to see these girls 
marrying men of the world. Times seem 
to have changed. When I was young I 
looked upon a pastor as being greater 
than’a cabinet minister, and so did a 
number of my friends, and the thought of 
hardship as a pastor’s wife never crossed 
our minds. It might have been the 
samurai spirit in us, but it seems to me 
there is a lot of vanity in the young people 
of to-day. I can testify that there is 
more real happiness in a pastor’s family 
than in many homes that are prosperous 
in a worldly sense. Let us learn from 
the wife of General Booth, whose influence 
led all her able-bodied children into the 
work of their father.” G. W. B, 


A Buddhist Appreciation of a Christian 
Conference 


In the Chugai Nippo there recently 
appeared nine articles contributed by Mr. 
Ito, one of the editors, regarding the 
Y.M.C. A. summer conference at Go- 
temba. The articles are summarized in 
August Kaitakusha by H. Furuichi. 

The writer, although a Buddhist, at- 
tended the conference both last year and 
this year in order to make a careful 
comparison. between the spirit and 
methods of the Christian conference and 
the Buddhist young men’s annual con- 
ference. He declares that he went to the 
conference in order to live like a Christian 
for a week, for at heart he believes in the 
fundamental principles of Christianity as 
well as of Buddhism. His articles are 
remarkably appreciative. After praising 
the site and the newly erected conference 
buildings he says ; 
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“The Buddhist conference aims to 
influence the people of the neighborhood 
where .it meets, whereas the aim of the 
Christian conference is rather to train the 
delegates for service among those to 
whom they return. It emphasizes spirit- 
ual fellowship, training and inspiration. 
It has clear-cut purposes and generates 
power for attaining those purposes. On 
the contrary the Buddhist conference 
is vague and ineffective in purpose, in 
leadership and in the work to which its 
members are committed. 

“The Christian conference draws to- 
gether delegates from all over the Empire, 
including men from the Imperial Univer- 
sities and other institutions of learning, 
and all the chief cities. They represent 
all the denominations. This shows the 
high estimate in which it is held and how 
great a. bearing the conference is bound 
to have on the future of Christianity. 
The Christian conference is comparatively 
small, numbering between one and two 
hundred attendants, but it has thirty Bible 
teachers, lecturers and secretaries and 
the leaders live and eat with the students. 
At the Buddhist conference the delegates 
number seven or eight hundred, whereas 
there are only twelve or thirteen lecturers 
and they stay apart from the students. 

“The Buddhist program covers twenty- 
eight hours of lectures during seven days, 
whereas the Christian program has only 
nine or ten lectures, most of the time 
being given to conferences, prayer, Bible 
study and fellowship. The Buddhist aim 
is chiefly intellectual; the Christian aim 
is spiritual and moral. The Christian 
conference exalts unselfish service, evan- 
gelism, organized efforts for others; the 
Buddhist conference lacks all of these. 

“ The Christian conference is a natural 
and necessary outgrowth of the Christian 
Church and the Y.M.C A. The Bud- 
dhist conference is an excrescence without 
vital connection with either the temples 
or the Buddhist Young Men’s Associa- 
tions. The consequence of all this is that 
the Buddhist conference has no roots and 
bears no fruit; whereas the Christian 
conference is one stage in a continuous 
process of life and work, giving impetus 
to fruitful service through the Associations 
all over the Empire, 
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“Tf I were an ardent believer in Chris- 
tianity and determined to give my life to 
its propagation, then I would find the 
Christian conference a most delightful 
and inspiring place, but I cannot put up 
with its straight-jacket tendencies.. It 
does not allow one freedom of thought 
or manner of life. Even though the con- 
ference lasts only a week it made me feel 
so cramped a year ago that this year I 
stopped at a hotel and simply attended 
the conference sessions. On the other 
hand the Buddhist conference gave me a 
feeling of freedom and intellectual com- 
prehensiveness. It is not because I do 
not think Christianity is good, but I hate 
to be a slave to it. I might say the same 
of Buddhism except that Christianity 
insists more on dominating the whole per- 
sonality. I admire the power and _ pro- 
gress of Christianity but I do not relish it 
for myself. On the other hand Buddhism 
is totally lacking in concentrated power 
and is at enmity with itself so that at 
heart one cannot help pitying it. Never- 
theless it presents wonderful riches of 
thought and does not impose any harsh 
limitations. 

“Most of all I admired the spirit of 
brotherhood and the admirable organiza- 
tion, and constitutional government of the 
wi. M. C.A. I had thought that the group 
spirit had disappeared before the indi- 
vidualistic trend of our age, but I found 
that among Christians it is still powerful ; 
I reflected that the Christian group was 
strong because it was made up of strong 
individuals and that the weakness of the 
Buddhist organization -was due to the lack 
of strong individual members,” 

G. M. F. 


Spreading the Gospel in Hokkaido. 


Rev. Toranosuke Yamada in the Sept. 
3, 1915, issue of Gokkyo (Methodist) 
gives his “ humble opinion ” on Christian 
work in Hokkaido (Island of Yezo), which 
opinion is based upon personal obser- 
vation : 

It is encouraging to ‘see that the 
churches in Hokkaido are for the most 
part very active. Compared with the 
drooping churches in the older’ parts of 
Japan, their prospects are very good and 
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they are in all respects comfortably 
situated. Contrasted with the poverty- 
stricken churches of the home land, those 
in Hokkaido are in easy circumstances, as 
may be known from Brother’ Sugihara’s 
experience, who says that,. when he 
recently went to Hokkaido. to collect 
money for home missionary purposes, he 
had greater success than he anticipated. 
Judging by my own experience, in Hok- 
kaido the attendance. at lectures and 
sermons is larger than in the old, esta- 
blished parts of the country. That the 
attention is good appears from the cordial 
comments by letter on my addresses sent 
me even by prominent men. I feel that 
our Lord’s words: “I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes and look on the fields ; 
for they are white already to harvest ” 
(John 4; 35) are most appropriate to the 
spiritual world in Hokkaido, and I cannot 
help recalling His further words: The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few; pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he will send forth 
laborers into his harvest” (Matt. 9 : 37, 
38). 

_Leaving out of account for the 
present, Korea (with which I am. not 
acquainted), in all Japan, as far as Iam 
able to learn, Hokkaido is the most 
promising field for spreading the Gospel. 
Whatever denomination concentrates its 
energies there, will surely meet with great 
success hereafter. 1 cannot but wish that 
our Methodist Church would adopt that 
policy. Let me give:my reasons! 

As Hokkaido is newly opened territory, 
so the settlers likewise are free from 
prejudice and readily adopt new ideas. 
In the home land, no matter what the 
locality, men’s minds are held captive by 
the existing religion and customs, and, 
although there’ are some people who 
realize the absurdity of these. things, yet, 
because of the force of inertia, it is almost 
impossible for them to get tid of these 
fetters. Not only so, but, instead of 
having their freedom of thought and faith 
interfered with, so that even those who 
wish to grow cannot do so, in the new 
world of Hokkaido there is no restraint 
due to custom, and. each person is free to 
turn to the right or left as he wishes. 
Thus nobody need be afraid to adopt any 
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idea or belief that he himself thinks proper. 
In this respect Hokkaido is just like the 
United States, and anyone who knows 
that this is the reason why Christianity 
prevails in America would be enthusiastic 
for preaching the Gospel in Hokkaido. 
However, the reason why we do not see 
Christianity flourishing in that island to- 
day, is the fact that nobody is carrying 
on work there on a large scale. In other 
words, it is just because Hokkaido is 
looked upon in the same light as the older 
sections of the country. Although I am 
not so foolish as to advocate giving up 
work in the home land entirely, yet I 
firmly believe that the effort to convert 
one person here would convert several in 
Hokkaido. I must say, therefore, that it 
would be good policy to abandon places 
that do not increase in membership no 
matter how many years one may work, 
and to employ that same effort in Hok- 
kaido. 

In Hokkaido there is plenty of land, 
abundant natural resources and exceed- 
ingly rich marine and agricultural 
products, Hence, living there, as com- 
pared with other regions, is luxurious. 
Of course, there are no such millionaires 
as we see in the older parts of the coun- 
try, but the standard of living is on the 
average much higher and there is no 
suffering. Religion being a spiritual affair, 
it does not concern itself with the question 
whether a man is rich or poor, yet it is 
also a fact that a man in straightened 
circumstances. finds it hard to become 
a Christian. Especially, since financial 
ability is necessary to the progress of the 
Church’s work, is it not reasonable to 
increase the number of members having 
property. Nowadays what causes the 
greatest anxiety in carrying forward the 
preaching of the Gospel, is not how to do 
it, but how to raise the needed money. 
If with this in mind we should undertake 
to do missionary work among people in 
affluent circumstances, it could hardly be 
said to be conduct inviting the slander 
that we despise the poor and esteem the 
rich. Thus, as a means of promoting the 
growth of the Church, I cannot but feel 
the importance of evangelistic work in 
Hokkaido, 

Again, the urgent necessity for evan- 
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gelistic work in Hokkaido grows out of 
the perilous condition of the people’s 
souls there. While freedom from _pre- 
judice makes the reception of new ideas 
easy, at the same time it places people’s 
spiritual life in jeopardy. I feel that 
the Greek adage: ‘Nature abhors a 
vacuum,” is a truth that applies to the 
human soul. In one of Christ’s parables 
we are told of an evil spirit who had gone 
out of a man, but, seeing that the place 
he had left remained empty, he took 
seven other spirits more wicked than him- 
self, and re-entered the man, so that the 
last state of that man was worse than the 
first, At present the minds of the people 
in Hokkaido are like a vacuum. If we 
do not immediately fill it with Christianity, 
an evil spirit will fill it with himself. I 
cannot but feel how profoundly significant 
for the people of Hokkaido are the 
words: “ Behold, now is the accepted 
time; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion” (11. Cor. 6.3). 

Our Methodist Church several tens of 
years ago started Christian work in Hok- 
kaido, but then gave it up for a time. 
Though at present it is still carried on, I 
cannot think that it attaches any special 
importance to it, Among the ministers 
there are even some who dislike being 
sent to Hokkaiko, which fact is very 
regrettable. As a means of promoting 
the work in that region, I earnestly desire 
that some time the Annual Conference 
will be held in Hokkaido. 

H. K, M. 


II. Our Book Table. 


Tesu no Jinkaku.—(The Manhood of the Master), 
by Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Translated by 
Prof. M. Kurihara. The Christian Literature 
Society. Cloth, 331 pages, Ver .60. 

The author of these studies has for 
some years enjoyed more than local 
fame in the vicinity of New York City. 
But this unpretentious volume has raised 
up a host of grateful readers in many 
lands. In America alone 100,000 copies 
have been called for. 

It is doubtful whether any similar work 
in the English language has surpassed it 
since the appearance of ‘‘ Christ’s Message 
of the Kingdom” by Professor Hogg. 
Fortunately, the force and charm of the 
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original are well preserved by Mr, Kuri- 
hara’s translation. 

Professor Fosdick disclaims any at- 
tempt to make a theological contribution 
on the person of Christ. In his own 
words, it is ‘ endeavor rather to get back 
behind the thoughts of the centuries 
about Him and to see the Man Christ 
Jesus Himself as he lives in the pages of 
the gospels.” He has succeeded. There 
are twelve studies on aspects of the 
character of Jesus, namely, Joy, Magnani- 
_ mity, Indignation, Loyalty to His Cause, 
‘Power of Endurance, Sincerity, Self- 
Restraint, JF earlessness, Affection, The 
Master’s Scale of Values, The Master’s 
Spirit and The Measure of the Stature of 
the Fullness of Christ. The volume is 
divided into daily sections, consisting of 
one or more brief scripture passages with 
ten or fifteen lines of comment. For each 
study there is a meaty ‘‘ Comment for the 
Week ” which consists of an amplification 
and summary of the preceding daily studies, 

Minute examination will reveal a few 
points open to criticism. Some inferences 
seem to be based on too slim references 
in the gospels, but Dr. Fosdick yields to 
this temptation comparatively seldom. 
One cannot help wishing that he had put 
more stress upon the element of suffering 
in Jesus’ life, especially His suffering on 
account of sin. In attempting to keep 
clear of the theological aspect of the 
atonement, the underlying significance of 
some of our Lord’s experiences with sin 
and sinners is not adequately expounded. 
It would make the contents easier to 
remember and to teach if the logical 
connection between the daily studies 
were made clearer and if there were 
questions at the end of each weekly 
study, such as are provided in the 
author’s more recent volume on “ The 
Meaning of Prayer.” 

_ Wetrust that this is but the first of a 
chain of Bible study books to be issued 
by the Christian Literature Society. How 
heartily they will be welcomed by the 
Japanese public is indicated by a letter 
from Mr. S. Niwa of Seoul saying: 
“Fosdick is very well translated ; after 
showing its real value to friends here I 
have already received orders for twenty 
copies and am venturing to order ten 
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more. The demand for the book will 
increase rapidly and several groups will 
be formed to study it. Chief Justice 
Watanabe has been very much impressed 
by it, and told me he had not seen such a 
fhe book in recent years.” And Pres. 
darada has just ordered a number of 
copies to present to his friends. 
G. M. F. 


Kirisutokyo to Bukkyo,—(Christianity and 
Buddhism)—By T, Tanaka, B.D. The Christian 
Literature Society. Paper, 60 pages, .o4. 


This is a 4 sen tract published by the 
Christian Literature Society of Japan as 
number 7 of its “ Evangelistic Series,” 
The author divides his subject into two 
main divisions, viz: 1. Resemblances, 
and 2. Differences. Under the first head 
he shows how the two religions have 
many points of resemblance in the exter- 
nal trappings of religion, the lives of the 
founders, and in some of the teachings. 
He devotes a special section to a compari- 
son of the Christian and Buddist De- 
calogues, In the second division the 
author, taking up the great essentials of 
Religion, points out that though there are 
many points of resemblance, the two 
religions are really fundamentally diffe- 
rent. This point of view comes especial- 
ly clearly to light in the section on the 
God-idea. He admits that in Amida 
Buddhism there are many conceptions 
about the Divine which approach the 
Christian conception, but he rightly 
maintains that in Buddhism these con- 
ceptions, are, after all, not a real faith in 
a living God but only the personification 
of men’s ideals. God is not the great 
reality in Buddhism as he is in Chris- 
tianity, and this fact weakens all the other 
essentials of religion. . 

The tract would be greatly improved 
if the first part were cut down and 
represented more the author’s own con- 
victions rather than following too closely 
Western scholars whose knowledge of 
Buddhism is less intimate than his own, 
And further, the tract. seems to be 
addressed to Christians and sets forth 
more what Buddhism is rather than being 
addressed to non-Christians and _ setting 
forth primarily what are the essentials of 
Christianity. A. K.R. 
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Sei no Shori (The Victory of Life)—By R. W. 
Raymond. ‘Translated by T.. Shirai. The Chris- 
tian Literature Society. 42 pages. ¥ .10. 


This little book of 42 pages consists of 
a funeral sermon preceded by four poems, 
all by the author, Rev. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, D.D. For giving comfort and 
spiritual consolation to mourning parents 
and friends there is probably nothing in 
the Japanese language to compare with it. 
The fact that, with the exception of a 
Tokiwasha tract, it is the only effort in 
this field known to the reviewer does not 
make it the less superlative. It isa gem. 
Externally very attractive, it makes an 
especially appropriate gift. The book is 
known to have had a beneficent mission 
before its appearance in Japanese, and 
there is every reason to expect a con- 
tinuance of its work here. The poems 
retain their spiritual as well as their 
poetical quality, and the understanding of 
the inherent power and glory of life and 
its conquering of death should be as easy 
from these pages as from those of the 
original. Its very brevity has lent itself 
to nicety and felicity in translation. Any 
one in making a gift of this book may 
justly feel proud of the fact that the 
publication agency of the missions is 
putting ‘out work for which no apology 
is needed. It should be the- privilege 
of every sorrowing household of our 
acquaintance, even the non-christian ones, 
to have in their possession this comfort- 
ing booklet. eG M. W. 


A Valuable Suggestion 


A recent letter to the Christian Litera- 
ture Society’s office says: ‘It is possible 
that the feasibility and the value, as well 
as the cheapness, of the following method 
of seed-sowing has not occurred to some 
of your tract series subscribers. It is 
simply the distribution of the tracts by 
“ Kokoku Yubin.” It is a very simple 
matter. A rubber. ‘stamp, ‘ Kokoku 
Yubin’* (Advertisement to be distributed 
by’ mail carrier), is applied to each piece 
delivered, Also a colored sheet slightly 
smallerthan' the tract:should be prepared 
contdining the: ‘locality: of each church 
and chapeland the name of each worker, 
Japaneseand foreign, in the district of 
distribution, (There is a great chance 
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for interdenominational team play here ) 
Ten thousand of such sheets should not 
cost more than about four yex. Although 
a labor of time and patience, (a girls’ 
society may prove of service here), it isa 
great aid in the return of the bread cast 
upon the waters to paste these colored 
sheets on the bac. s of the tracts. Thus 
prepared, the tract is ready for the Post 
Office ; a few tens of sex will put one of 
these tracts into every house of the desired 
district in which mail is delivered that 
day. The original cost of the tracts , 
(32 1.00), the stamping (with the rubber. 
stamp —not with postage stamps), the 


printing» of the extra sheets, and their 


pasting, even though the last has to be 
paid for, should mean a total outlay for 
tracts and distribution well under two yen. 
I was forced into this method by my 
financial inability to undertake the “News- 
paper Evangelism.” It may prove a 
feasible substitute for those desirous of that 
form of work, yet unable to attempt it.’” 

The tract series referred to in the 
above suggestion is the “C.L.S. Tract 
Series’? which the Christian Literature 
Society is issuing at the rate of two 
numbers per month. The tracts of this 
series are numbered in the order in which 
they are designed to be used, . The 
price is 1.00 per, thousand copies, with 
postage paid on all orders for one 
thousand copies or more to one address. 
The following numbers are a for 


delivery : 

No. 1 What is the Bible? 
No. 2 What.is Christianity? 
No. 3. Christianity in Japan. 
No: sa ‘God. 

Nowe 5 Man. 

Nows 6. 2Sin: 

No. 7 Christ. 

No. 8 Salvation. 

No. g_ Eternal Life. 

No. 10 The Christian. 


The following are to be utilishedl be- 
fore the end of the current year: ~ 


No."t1 Prayer. 

No. 12 The Holy Spirit, 

No. 13. The Church. 

No. 14 The: Birth of Christ. (Christ? 
mas Number.) 7 

No. 15 The Annual Reckoning. (New 


Year. Number.) 


- way. 


THE LOOKOUT 


On THE LayING on oF Hanps 


There are many records of the early 
Christians transmitting the consciousness 
of the Spirit’s presence by the “ laying 
on of hands.” It seems, however, to 
have become almost a lost practice in 
our formal and frigid times. 

Recently a group of missionaries were 
talking about the success of a certain 
fellow-worker who had had much success 
in enlisting and holding in the service, 
native workers of unusual worth and 
loyalty. To the question “ How do you 
suppose he does it? one answered, “I 
imagine he must /wg them now and then, 
and have them to dinner sometimes.” 

_ Whether this was said in fun or seri- 
ously, it set The Lookout thinking, May 
there not be some connection between the 
ancient laying on of hands and the modern 
hand-clasp or the arm thrown about the 
shoulder of the brother one wishes to 
lead into the Way? -Certainly the per 
sonal touch, even of a far-off and faulty 
disciple, seems, like the Master’s Touch, 
to convey “ virtue,”: beyond the power 
of mere zvords of persuasion or exhorta- 
tion. 

oK * * 

Someone tells the story of a settlement 
worker who for a long time tried to win 
a woman of bad character to the better 
Regardless of many visits and 
much pleading, the woman went from 
bad to worse. Finally she was taken to 
jail, drunk. The settlement worker went 
to the jail and into the cell. Seeing the 
repulsive-looking creature in her degra- 
dation, she wondered if there was really 
any hope for her. Then in a sudden 
rush of pity and concern, the worker 
threw her arms around the poor woman, 
kissed her, and called her sister. 

The woman cried out as if she had 
been struck, and then in a passion of 
weeping she exclaimed, ‘“ Why did you 
do that; oh, why did you do that?” 

At last it became clear to her that the 
worker had loved her all along ; had been 
trying to save her because she wanted 
to; and had not been treating her merely. 
as a professional case. And when once 


she understood that, she became a new, 
woman;—not only a convert, but a per- 
sonal worker for others. The Spirit had 
come into her life through the touch, the 
laying on of hands, the hug—if you will 
~-- of the disciple whose labor was inspired 
by love. - 

** * * 

Did you ever talk time and again with 
a -young man who had “ intellectual 
difficulties” in the way of faith, and feel 
the pride and the offishness like a wall 
between you; and talk yet again and 
pray with him with chilling response ; 
and at last, while you knelt together slip 
your arm over his shoulder and draw 
him close—and feel the whole atmosphere 
change ?—Smash goes the reserve, the 
pride, the argument. We have instead a 
fellowship through which we can transmit 
our faith, our convictions, our experience. 

To one who has had such experiences, 
it is not necessary to urge the effectiveness 
of the personal touch in all evangelistic 
effort. The missionary who would be a 
notable success as a fisher of men must 
land them dy hand. - The ten-foot pole, 
however eloquently baited, will not catch 
the big ones,—the coming leaders, the 
brother-workers, who with a full grasp of 
the spirit of our cause will dedicate all to 
a thorough and persistent effort to esta- 
blish the Kingdom of God in their com- 
munities. 

We must open our homes, our hearts, 
and our sands to these brethren of our 
God. We must learn to reach out, 
voluntarily, with an unfeigned longing to 
lift, as it were literally, a stranger into 
fellowship with our Lord, through fellow- 
ship with ourselves. 


-oK * * 


It occurs to The Lookout that the first 
step must be for ourselves to live in 
conscious fellowship with the Master— 
or we can’t well infuse that fellowship by 
contact! And it also seems. probable 
that when we realize that fellowship we 
shall not need to be urged to reach out 
our hands to those without it ! 


The Japan 
PERSONALS 


Miss Charlie Holland and Miss Annette Gist are 
two new additions to the mission of the M. E. Church 
South. They arrived in Yokohama on Sept. 14, and 
proceeded at once to Tokyo, to take up work in the 
Language School. 


_ Miss M. M. Cook, of the Hiroshima Girls’ School, 
M. E. Church South, has recently returned from 
China, where she had been spending several months 
for the benefit of her health. She is much improved, 
ard has resumed her werk at Hiroshima. 


The kev. W. A. Davis, of the M. E. Church South 
Mission, returned from America by the Shinyo AZaru, 
which reached Yckohama Sept. 21, and will take up 
work for the present in the Kwansei-Gakuin. He 
spent the summer in San Francisco with his family. 


Miss C. G. Heywood, Principal of St. Margaret's 
School, Tsukiji, has returned to Japan from regular 
furlough. 


The Rey. Norman S, Binsted arrived on Sept. 12th 
to join the American Episcopal Mission. He will be 
stationed in Aomori with the Rey. S. H. Nichols. 


The Misses C. J. Tracy, Alma Booth and Marian 
Humphreys are three,new workers of the American 
Episcopal Mission that arrived in September. They 
belong to the Kyoto District, Miss ‘Tracy living in 
Kyoto and the Misses Humphreys and Booth in 
Kanazawa. 


Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Ostrom and Miss Atkinson of 
the Presbyterian Mission who expected to return from 
America early in October have found it necessary to 
postpone their voyage until November on account of 
the shortage of boats on fhe Pacific. 


Miss Allen and Miss Pauley who recently arrived 
to reinforce the Baptist .Mission, are making their 
home with Misses Whitman and Carpenter at No. to 
Fukuro machi, Surugadai, Tokyo, and are attending 
the Language School. 


Miss Catharine B. Jones, of West Grove, Pa. 
U.S. A. arrived in Japan Sept. 8th, to spend a year 
teaching in the Friends’ Girls’ School. 


Miss Alice G. Lewis returned early in September 
from California where she spent the summer with her 
mother. 


Miss Madeleine C. Waterhouse who arrived Sept. 
12th, will live at the Friends’ Mission this year while 
attending Language School. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Gressitt and family returned 
from furlough Sept. 6, Mr. Gressitt again takes up 
his position as Principal of Duncan Academy, Tokyo. 
Mr. Holtom has been transferred from Duncan 
Academy to the Theological Faculty of the Baptist 
Seminary. 

Dr. Joseph Cosand, Superintendent of the United 
Brethren Mission, is expected back in Japan next 
February. He will be accompanied by his aunt, Miss 
Ellen Moore, who returned to America last March. 
For the present, mail may be addressed to them at 
132 East Avenue 52, Los Angeles, California. 


Dr. R. B. Teusler, of St. Luke’s Hospital, and 
family sailed for America on September 4th. While 
in America Dr. Teusler will endeavor to secure the 
balance of funds necessary for the building of the 
new St. Luke’s Internatiozal Hospital. 


The Rev. Dr. C.S. Reifsnider and family sailed 
for America on regular furlough by the Zznyo Maru 
Sept. 25th. While in America Dr. Reifsnider will 
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solicit funds for the completion of St. Paul’s College, 
Ikebukuro. 

Miss C. Schereschewsky also sailed by the Zemyo 
Maru on regular furlough. All of the above 
mentioned are expected to return to Japan by May 
next. 

Misses F.F. and E.S. Pedley are studying in 
Pickering College, Newmarket, Ontario. : 

Rey. L. J. Shafer is Sec-Treas of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Church Building Association, succeed- 
ing Rey. C. A. Logan. 

Rev. J.C. Holmes and family are loca’ed in 
Sapporo, Hokkaido, after two years spent at the 
Language School in Tokyo. 

Rey. F. C. Curtis who has been touring Hokkaido 

for several weeks in the interests of the Outlook 
Committee of the Presbyterian Mission has returned 
1o Taiden, Korea. Mrs. Curtis is this year engaged 
in school work in Baiko Jo Gakuin, Shimonoseki. 
" Miss Alice Bixby of the Baptist “Mission who 
arrived in Japan last winter, was taken seriously ill in 
Karuizawa toward the end of the vacation and is now 
in the General Hospital, Yokohama. 

Dr. Sturge who has been connected for many years 
with the Presbyterian Mission to Japanese in San 
Francisco, recently came to Japan to present a beauti- 
ful copy of the Bible to the Emperor and Empress 
and to deliver addresses in various parts of the coun- 


try. 
Births 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. John Reifsnider, Tokyo, on 
Oct. 6, a daughter. 


Deaths 


Miss Wilcox, Principal of Himeji Girls’ School, on 
Sept. 15, received news by cable of the death of her 
mother. Mrs. Wilcox had been in, failing health for 
some time. i 

Miss Ruth Pieters eldest daught:r of Rev. A, 
Pieters cf Oita succumbed to heart failure during an 
operation at Ann Harbor, Michigan. She had just 
graduated from Hope College Michigah. Mrs. 
Pieters was with her daughter at the time. j 

Mrs, Ellen McKim, wife of B’shop McKim, passed 
away suddenly at her home in Tokyo on October 7. 


The Japanese Language 
School 


Re-opened on Sept. 21 with seventeen 
students in the second year class and the 
same number of beginners. A class for 
seven or eight late comers will be opened 
on Nov. 15, 

Since the beginning of the term owing 
to the demands of other mission work 
than that of studying the language three 
students have already been withdrawn, 
two from the second year and one from 
the first. i ag 
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EDITORIALS 


The Coronation of 
Emperor Yoshihito 

“God save the King” has ever since 
the coronation of King Saul been the 
sincere cry of pious men no less than 
of patriots. As Japan is now crowning 
the one hundred and twenty-second mo- 
narch of her illustrious line, Christians 
are uniting with Japanese of all other 
creeds to celebrate the glorious event. 

It may be impossible for missionaries, 
citizens and subjects of other nations, to 
greet the occasion with an equal depth 
of feeling, but we are certain that every 
Christian missionary in Japan does join 
with sincerity in the general rejoicing. 
It: was the glory of Meiji Tenno, the 
father of Emperor Yoshihito, that he 
sanctioned the broad-minded_ policy which 
removed the ban from Christianity and 
gave Christian workers in Japan such 
_ freedom and security. If we are not 
mistaken His Majesty, the present Em- 
peror, will from personal conviction con- 
firm that liberal policy and will look with 
pronounced favor upon any religious and 
social influences which will serve to give 
reality to the ideal which he has taken 
as the name of his reign— Great Right- 
eousness,”’ 

It is our earnest prayer that their 


Majesties the Emperor and-Empress may 
be endowed with divine wisdom for the 
august responsibilities resting upon them, 
and may be led in God’s own time and 
way to find in Him their light and their 
salvation. 


Dr, Sturge and 
Japanese Gratitude 

Dr. Edward A. Sturge of San Francisco 
has been in Japan during the past’ six 
weeks. He came primarily to present 
a beautiful copy of the’ Bible to the 
Emperor and Empress on behalf of the 
Japanese Christians in America and also 
for a quiet visit to the country of his 
heart’s adoption. He has received a wel- 
come rarely surpassed for heartiness and 
spontaneity. The reason is not far to 
seek. For twenty-five years, as a mis- 
sionary among the Japanese in San Fran- 
cisco, Dr. Sturge has never spared him- 
self in helping the many obscure youths 
who have gone to California to carve 
out a career, His simplicity and genuine 
affection and his manifest concern for 
their spiritual as well as material welfare 
have combined to make the young men 
who have come under his influence re- 
turn to Japan grateful and_ lifelong 
admirers. It is a striking disproof of 
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the. charge that the Japanese are an 
ungrateful race. And their ‘gratitude 
and veneration are most powerfully evok- 
ed, not by gifts of money, but by the 
self giving of teachers and spiritual fathers 
who count not their lives dear unto 
themselves. 


The Japan 
Methodist Church 

The celebration of the eighth anni- 
versary of the consummation of the 
union of the three largest Methodist bo- 
dies in Japan into the Japan Methodist 
Church is an occasion calling for more 
than passing notice. The quadrennial 
conference, of which a brief account 
appears in our news columns, was. not- 
able chiefly for its attempt to reorganize 
the business administration of the Church. 

But we would here call particular 
attention to one fact in the history of 
this Church which has been inadequately 
recognized, It is that for some reason 
the Methodist Church has escaped that 
period of severe strain between the 
Japanese and missionary elements which 
has been so pronounced in some of the 
other bodies. To be sure the greatest 
reason for this is doubtless that the 
Churches which have experienced this 
strain most acutely were farther advanced 
at the time when the nationalistic and 
self-assertive spirit «f the Japanese people 
was at its height. Representatives of 
those Churches can doubtless point to- 
day to gains which seem to them amply 
to compensate for the friction of past 
years, Still the impartial student of the 
Church in the mission field knows that 
Church polity has something to do with 
it, and possibly more than has heretofore 
been’ admitted. Is the polity of the 
Methodist and Episcopalian and similar 
bodies whose Church. councils embrace 
both missionaries and Japanese clergy- 
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men on an equal’ footing better for Japan 
or, if not for Japan as a whole, for 
certain classes or stages of development ? 
We have no intention however, to arouse 
a public -discussion- of the comparative 
merits of different polities, but simply 
take this occasion to commend the whole 
question to the renewed investigation and 
reflection of Christian administrators. 


The Japanese 
Language Again 

We count ourselves fortunate to be 
able to present such a_ stimulating 
series of papers on the study of the Chinese 
characters as Rev. J. M. T. Winther is 
writing for THe Evancetist. Though 
the necessity of every missionary’s ac- 
quiring a fluent knowledge of the Japanese 
language may be a truism, yet there is 
hardly a missionary who does not need 
repeated encouragement to work at it 
still harder. It is not too much to say 
that every missionary ought to have a 
speaking ov a reading command of the 
language, and if possible both. 

Even a casual examination of the 
missionary roster for the past generation 
reveals the fact that while men and 
women have left Japan for many reasons, 
such as health or family, yet hidden 
among the reasons generally given for 
withdrawal will often be found deficiency 
in the language with the many handicaps 
which follow in its train. 

The successful establishment of the 
Japanese Language School and the publi- 
cation of such excellent books as the 
Lange-Noss and Chamberlain grammars, 
and last but not least, the Jones-Peeke 
dictionary have all made the path so 
plain and smooth compared to what it 
was twenty years ago that the mission- 
aries ought to be few and far between 
who cannot acquire facility and force in 
the use of the language. 


a 
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.CHRIST’S REVELATION OF THE FATHER. 


ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 


Extracts From A SERMON PREACHED at Tokyo Union Cuurcu, Oct. 30°» 


They shall put you out of the synago- 
gues ; yea the hour cometh that whoso- 
ever killeth you shall think that he 
offereth service unto God. And _ these 
things will they do, because they have 
not known the Father, nor me.—John 
TOL 2; 3. 

This is one of the most penetrating 
words of Jesus. It sets forth the moral 
inadequacy of any religious faith in which 
Christ is not accepted as the revelation of 
God and is not known with the Father. 
That is, a mere theistic faith is not 
sufficient; it is not a guarantee against 
motal misdoing of the gravest kind. For 
the day will come, said Jesus, when men 
think they serve God when’ they commit 
murder, 

And it turned out as Jesus predicted. 
Only a few years later his disciples were 
put to death in the name of religion. 
And in history we see how even the most 
ardent faith in God has not been suf- 
ficient to deliver men from .wrongdoing. 
In Mohammedanism in spite of its faith in 
one God, there is no prayer for women, 
and. polygamy and concubinage are 
sanctioned. Even in the history. of the 
Christian Church great wrongs have been 
done in the supposed interest of God. 

Yet the men of the Inquisition were 
not bad men. The men who slew the 
martyrs were not men of depraved hearts. 
They held principles which led them to 
be participants in murder. 

What guarantee then have we that oz 
ethical standards are right?: There is 
such a thing as conscientious moral color 
blindness. And the greatest danger into 
“which a Christian can fall, is the moral 
- complacency which forbids him to forever 
reexamine his moral judgments. The 
only safeguard which we have against 
such moral self-deception is the accept- 
ance of Jesus’ revelation of the Father- 
hood of God. When we think along this 
line, we see the deep religious and moral 
significance of Jesus’ words. 

Why did Jesus attach such importance 
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to the Father idea of God? Only four 
times in these last chapters of John, does 
Jesus use the word “God.” And forty 
times he reminds his disciples of the 
Father nature of God, From every 
possible point of view, with every kind of 
moral ingenuity, he tries to change their 
thoughts of God from the old cast to the 
new. 

Think first of the relation of this truth 
of the Fatherhood of God to our Chris- 
tian faith. We begin our creed with the 
statement, ‘‘ 1 believe in God, the Father.” 
But historically we believe first in Christ 
who revealed God, the Father, and then 
we believe in God, It is a mistake to 
suppose, that before Jesus came, or else- 
where in the world where Jesus has not 
gone, men have this idea of the Father. 
Of course here and there in the Old 
Testament, God is spoken of as. the 
Father. of Israel. There is the paternal 
relation to the nation. But there is more 
of the Fatherhood of God in one of Paul’s 
Epistles than in all of the Old Testament. 
And in the Psalms where the idea is most 
common, you may count on the fingers 
of one hand all the instances where God 
is spoken of as a Father. Christ brought 
the idea, Historically it can be traced to 
him. 

And not by mere teaching did he bring 
this truth to men. No idea so radical 
can be imparted without an incarnation. 
An idea with life can only come through 
life. The idea’ could not have.-béen . 
brought by a human teacher, but only by 
one who could say ‘when you look: at 
me you see Him.” “ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.’ 

If we could separate from our’ thoughts 
all that Jesus has taught we would find 
that we had not this’ idea of thé. Father- 
hood of God. 

Think again of the relationship of this 
idea to our life and its problems. What 
can interpret life’s trayedies except this 
thought of the Fatherhood of God. 
When for instance, we think of the 
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unmerited sufferings of life we must say 
with Dr, Maltbie Babcock “‘ Either fate 
or Fatherhood!” We shrink in horror 
from a world with no moral meaning in it. 
And Christ did not.so construe it. He 
understood his sufferings only in the 
thought of the Fatherhood of God. “ If 
it be possible, O Father, let this cup pass 
from me!” ‘The only thing that made it 
possible for him to drink was that the 
cup was in his Father's hand. 

Or think of the tragedy of death! What 
light compares with the light Christ 
throws on it. “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” Death has been a 
different thing to men since Jesus spoke 
those words. It is now no standing 
before a black curtain drawn across the 
door, no stumbling down the stairs into a 
darkness which grows ever darker, but it 
is the entering into « house—a house 
where our Father is. 

Again we find a sanction for our moral 
standards only in the Fatherhood of God. 
Jesus made of his disciples the most 
exacting claim which can be made of a 
man, forgiveness of others, because they 
looked to a Father for forgiveness. And 
here we find the sanction for the ration- 
ality of work. For tell me what ration- 
ality is there after all in work, that binds 
us with chains like a slave, that drags us 
from our homes and loved ones and 
drives us round the world—what ratio- 
nality until we hear “‘ My Father worketh 
and I work.’’ And then in the glad 
thought of fellowship with him we are 
willing to work every day and night and 
year unrestingly. 

It is this Father thought of God which 
makes obedience have meaning—accept- 
ing the will we do not understand because 
it is the Father’s will. ‘The cup which 
the Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink?” Whatever the Father willed, 
Christ accepted. 

And’ what hope and courage this 
thought puts into the moral appeal which 
Christ makes! ‘“ Be ye perfect, for God 
is perfect.” What! you bid me be like 
God! Me! Take your preposterous 
blasphemy away! Me like God !—But 
with Christ’s revelation the appeal is to 
come into line with our Father. “Ye 
shall be perfect as your Father in heaven 


-is perfect.” 
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Be true to the blood, true to 
the blood! Do the thing which is 
pleasing to me. In Paul’s letter to the 
Ephesians there is a fine touch following 
his long list of moral appeals. After he 
has piled them up before the Ephesian 
converts he says, ‘Be ye therefore 
imitators of God...... as dear children.” 
Now there is a difference. We are 
winning back the inheritance now. It 
used to be ours, and by God’s grace it 
shall be ours again. 

Think finally of the significance of this 
thought in that very deepest area of our 
life—where we pray. It is interesting to 
note, that Jesus never addressed God 
except by the term ‘“ Father.” There is 
an old story of the birth, in the West-. 
minister Confession, of the definition of 
God. The theologians had been trying 
for two or three days to define God within 
the limits of a sentence, without very 
great success. Finally they called on 
one old member to lead in prayer, and as 
he prayed, ‘“‘O God, Thou Spirit infinite, 
eternal, unchangeable in Thy being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth,” like an inspiration the thought 
came—there is the definition we have 
been seeking. I suppose the best way to 
describe God is by the words we use in 
prayer. But the one soul who could 
have told what God's attributes. were 
never did it. ‘‘ Father, the hour is come, 
glorify the Son.” ‘“ Evenas thou lovedst 
me, Father.” ‘Holy Father, keep them 
in thy name which thou hast given me.” 
And at the end just as a tired child 
creeps to his resting place at night, he 
put his spirit in his Father’s arms;: 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

Thus he taught his disciples to pray. — 
“ Say ‘ Father’.”” Not ‘God, Thou Spirit 
infinite, eternal, unchangeable in Thy 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and truth,” Do not push God 
off into some infinite recess—“ Say 
‘Father’.” When I am gone “ whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father he will give 
it you.” 

Does this not make prayer a rational 
reality tous! Dr. Bonar tells us that one 
day in his study, as he turned from his 
work to look out the window he saw in the 
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field his two children playing. Instantly 
all his fatherly love rushed forth. He 
went to the door and called the children 
and gave something to them in expression 
of his love. If we being evil know how 
to give good gifts to our children, how 
much more shall our heavenly Father 
give good things to them that ask him. 
Does this not make prayer a sweet 
joy? The marvel is not that we should 
spend time in prayer ; the marvel is that 
we are not always praying. One night 
some years ago, as. I lay awake at home, 
I heard little feet patter across the hall, 
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and the door stealthily open, and then I 
felt a little hand on my cheek. ‘ What 
do you want little man?” “I don't 
want nothin’, I just came to be near 
you.” Inthe Father thought of God, we 
dare slip across the line, put aside the 
false reverence that so often lies on 
our hearts, we dare creep in and say “ We 
don’t want anything, save, O Father, to 
be near to thee.” 

Into this, and vastly more than this the 
Son came to lead the sons and daughters 
of the Father. 


HINTS ON TH STUDY OF THE CHINESE 
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Srx PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION 


That the characters have an aspect of 
very great cleverness was stated at the 
close of the first paper. To find this 
element of reason or method may be said 
to constitute one of the most fundamental 
conditions for learning them. When the 
student has discovered this system he 
will not only find innumerable mnemonics, 
but it will, to a large extent, lift the 
characters out of that haze of arbitrari- 
ness in which most of us find them—and 
leave them ; it will throw upon them such 
a light that they appear reasonable, 
interesting, attractive, easy to learn, hard 
to forget, easy to use and hard to 
dispense with. Even a little toil may 
make the foreign student as enthusiastic 
an admirer and advocate as the most 
conservative Japanese. Disregarding this 
_system, as our only text-book on the 
characters has done, save in a few 
exceptional places, the study of the 
characters must forever remain the 
merest, dullest drudgery, enough to cool 
any but a very few of the most ambitious 
and enthusiastic students. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
attempt to point out this “method in the 
madness ” by giving brief explanations of 
the fundamental principles which were in 


the minds of those who constructed the 
characters. 

These principles are always spoken of 
as six, 7X#f rikusho, or 7\3€ rikugi, 
yet only four of them are actually 
involved in the construction. The other 
two are more or less superfluous, or even 
directly harmful, as they, especially one 
of them, have given rise to a good deal 
of the baffling difficulties against which 
the student to-day has to battle. 

The four chief principles are in Japanese 
called RIG Shokei, F#FH} Shiji, ee 
Kwaii, and ###% Kaisho or J#% Keisho. 
These terms are used with a threefold 
meaning, as each of them serves as an 
appellation for the principle followed, for 
the process of constructing characters 
according to it, and for the characters 
thus constructed. As they will be ex- 
plained and illustrated later it will suffice 
here to give the terms chosen as their 
English equivalents in the same order ; 
they are Delineation, Indication, Com- 
bination and Symphonetication. 

Different writers arrange these princi- 
ples in different orders. This variation 
arises partly from the desire to be logical 
and partly from the different views held 
as to the origin and developnient of the 
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characters. There is what may be called 
the creative and the evolutionary view- 
points, and history -has kindly veiled the, 
facts in a naist so impenetrable that each 
man, may speak as decisively or evasively 
as he desires without any fear that he 
shall be disproved. 

The first view regards Delineation as 
the principle first applied to the construc- 
tion of characters, while others, and 
among them the above mentioned Takeda, 
cling to Indication as the primeval proto- 
plasm from which the whole galaxy of 
stars have been evolved. 

These last argue that the Emperor 
Fuh-he (cf. the previous paper) really did 
not invent any characters; what he 
substituted for the knotted ‘ropes . was 
merely the use of 7\{h Hakke, the eight 
primary figures used in the old Chinese 
divination 3 “Eki.” The first of these, 
formed of three unbroken, horizontal 
lines, placed above each other, indicates 
heaven, metal or the northwest; each 
similarly stands for a point of the com- 
pass, an “element” (according to the 
Chinese philosophy, etc.) until the eighth, 
formed of three broken lines, placed 
above each other as all the rest, represents 
the earth, soil and southwest. As there 
are only six lines, representing the 
bamboo sticks used in actual divination, 
and as there are only two kinds, broken 
and unbroken, it is clear that only 
64 different combinations are possible. 
This makes a vagueness and ambiguity 
possible which may be very desirable in 
divination but hardly consistent with the 
rules’ of exact historians, Yet they 
would certainly be better mnemonics of 


events to be remembered than the knotted. 


ropes ; hence they became substitutes for 
them. 
But this beginning only whetted the 
appetite, and led to demands for symbols 
that might be engraved in stones, 
chiselled in metal, carved’ or painted on 
softer materials, and then began the 
construction and employment of exceed- 
ingly simple symbols that might indicate, 
however imperfectly, other ideas than 
those connected with the 64 symbols used 
in divination, or indicate the action and 
interrelation of these ideas; this again led 
to the construction of more and more 
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complicated symbols. Having stated 
this, apparently, more modern view 
we may now take up the four methods in 
the old order and there present the older. 
view leaving it to each to adopt the view 
his fancy dictates. 

Delineation. This consisted in. Bere 
ing, chiselling or painting a rough sketch 
of the very object intended, whether man, 
beast, plant, utensil, weapon or any other 
form that might be reproduced by simple 
lines. It was thus a picture-writing, just 
like that used by the ancient. Egyptians, 
the Scandinavians a couple of millenniums 
ago, or the American Indians. 

- Some of these delineations are so plain, 
and their shape has been changed so 
comparatively little in the intervening 
centuries that we may without difficulty 
recognize the relationship between the 
oldest known form and that used to-day. 
Such among many others are those- 
numbered 15— 39. 
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In 15 we have three mountains ; it is to 
be noted that three is a number recurring 
again and again whenever a_ larger 
number is indicated. The same is the 
case in 16, river, where the three lines 
represent streaming water.. In 17, field, 
we see “the enclosure [J, the border 
lines, and the smal] paths + crossing the 
field. 

No. 18, a weil, is represented by the 
frame work, above ground, the dot in the 
center, now dropped, symbolizes the 
water, Ig a roof or cover, and 20a gate 
with the doors a little ajar have been 
changed for the worse, the first has lost 
its foundations, and the second has had 
the doors shoved so far up that they are 
useless, yet the original form is not 
altogether lost. 21, a grain-stalk, is a 
beautiful picture of a full ear bending 
down from the straw. 22, a tree, has had 
its branches straightened out to a cross 
bar, and the roots lengthened into some- 
thing without any meaning ; 23, bamboo, 
has taken the joints, as the mast charac- 
teristic part of that plant. 

No, 24, a bow, 25, an arrow and 26, a 
bowl, with a rather high foot, are good 
illustrations of the manufactute of that 
day. 

No. 27, a rat, the teeth, characteris- 
tically exaggerated, the tail and two legs 
give a picture that always would be re- 
cognized when once seen. 28, insect, 
reminds enough of tlhe mosquito larva 
wriggling around ina pool; 20, lizard is 
such a good picture that it is a shame 
that it now is used only asa horary sign 
and as a name of Chinese divination. 
30, a crow, is, as Chamberlain rightly 
surmised, depicted without an eye. 31 
a sheep and 32 ox are merely pictures of 
their horns. 

_ No. 33, heart, is not without special 
interest as showing how much was then 
‘known about the anatomy of the body. 34, 
eye, shows that it was as customary then 
as now to exaggerate the slant of the 
eye, and it explains the absurd vertical 
form now in use; it is repeated in 35, 
eyebrow. 36, foot, explains that the 
upper part of the character now used has 
nothing to do with the mouth, though 
written in the same way now [J, but really 
represents the knee. 37 mouth, gives an 
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outline of the chin and represents the 
mouth by a straight line ; it is reseated in 
38, nose, with a triangular addition. to 
represent the nose itself; later this 
character was appropriated to mean 
oneself, and when it was used in the old 
sense an addition was put under it 8%, the 
addition is also phonetic, showing that 
with the old sense the old pronunciation 
was to be preserved. In 39, teeth, we see 
th: lower jaw with three, representing all 
the teeth on each side (cf. the rat's: mouth 
in No. 27). The straight line on top, 
representing the back of the mouth, was 
later changed into Jk, as that indicated 
the sound to be uttered in reading it. 
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At times, however, it is necessary to 
find one or more of the intermediate steps 
in order to discover the relation, between 
the object depicted and the present form 
of the character. Some examples are 
given in figures 40—69. 

40-41, tortoise, the first gives a picture 
of the whole animal, the second, as it 
looks from the side ; hence only two feet 
are visible on the left side of the 
character, what is seen on the right is its 
back ; a similar change has been made in 
42-43, dog. 44-47, fish, 48-51, horse and 
52-54 shellfish are each and all plain 
enough. In 55-57, carriage, we begin 
with a perfect picture of the whole -thing 
including the wheels and the two men 
pulling it, but on the next the men are 
left out; as a compensation the wheels 
are righted; then finally the shaft is 
dropped, and what remains is now turned in 
an upright direction. 58, an imperial car- 
riage, is added here because it is easy in 
this connection to see the reason for the 
two working men; originally there were 
four, or double the number used for an 
ordinary carriage. 59-60, store-house, 
BOW that the present similarity between 
#4, @ and @ is purely accidental ; a false 
etymology might suggest the absurd 
explanation that a storehouse was a place 


where lords gathered, as the upper 
part ordinarily means to gather. 61-63, 
boat and 64-65 knife are plain. 66, 


thunder, gives a clear insight into the 
extent of scientific progress at the time ; 
thunder is evidently thought of as pro- 
duced by beating large balls toge- 
ther; that which holds them together 
is however not a string but the air, the 
undulatory line (66 a) indicating the 
motion of the air is abbreviated from the 
three lines (66 b) ; later this character was 
written jm, and this was then simplified to 
[| with fj rain above it: 4 ; the tail in 
%& den, electricity, is the same line as that 
in 65. 67-69, ear, need no explanation. 

In 59-60 compared with 1—14 
(previous paper) we had an opportunity 
to notice how easy it is to be misled by 
similarity in the present forms. In 7o- 
95 we have some examples of the 
opposite : how present differences conceal 
the real connection between several 
characters; 
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70-72, elephant, and 73-76, tiger, show 
how the divergence increased. In 77-80, 
bird, and 81-82, small bird, one is very 
much inclined to find an unintended 
divergence. In 83 we have the picture of 
a man, seen from the side; the arms 
hanging down, indicate most likely an 
attitude of reverence, or an act of humble 
obeisance before a superior ; this attitude 
is more emphasized in 84, here his back 
is bent. until his arms reach the ground; 
it is a veritable picture of a man grovel 
ing in the dust. 85 has been inserted 
here for the sake of contrast ; that it long 
ago has become a symbol for the abstract 
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idea of greatness is not surprising, for it 
shows a man who is erect, selfconscious 
and dominant, one who does not go through 
the world edge-wise. | Probably he is the 


object of the obeisance of those who are - 


indicated in the other character. The 
present similarity is thus as deceptive as 
in the case of “lord” and “ store-house.”’ 
The difference is almost an exact. re- 
production of that between the Hebrew 
words ‘Enosh’ and ‘ Gebher.’ 

In spite of the present difference between 
83 and 86 they are most closely related, 
for the last is only a modification of the 
first, the humble attitude has only been 
more emphasized; besides the bowed 
back we have also the bent knee, and 
instead of the arms hanging down in 
a straight line they are crossed almost as 
if in a position of supplication. Thus 
we have here the idea of submission and 
dependence, carried to the extremest 
limit, in the Chinese picture of woman. 
The difference at present between A, 
man, and #, woman, is hardly greater 
than that between # woman and ff 
mother and yet these were originally 
identical except for the two points in 
67, which are intended to depict the 
breasts. 88 and 89 show some of the 
intermediate forms from which our present 
square form has been evolved. 

In 90-95 we have another family-group 
that has lost almost all the outward 
family-resemblance it once possessed. 90 
is a full and unmistakable delineation 
of the hand itself, o1 is somewhat 
abbreviated, and shows the hand in the 
attitude of grasping something, hence the 
idea of holding still clings to it together 
with the much more common meaning of 
nails or claws. 92 is an abbreviated 
form of 90, and 93 is the same form 
turned around so that one stood for the 
idea of left and the other for right ; a little 
later the characters [and [J were added 
to them as seen in 94 and 95; later still 
this difference was annulled and the upper 
part in both these characters written 
alike, while 93, without any addition, 
lost very nearly all its old significance 
and is now used only as a symbol for 
‘again,’ 
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While this must have been a laborious 
method of writing it had one good point : 
if carefully executed, mistakes, as to the 
objects intended could néver occur. But 
there was the immense drawback that 
only concrete ideas of a very material 
nature could be depicted, so that the 
realm within which it was applicable was 
altogether too limited. . And yet it comes 
rather as a surprise that when Heu 1700 
years ago published his famous dictionary 
(4£3C Setsumon) he recognized ‘out of the 
9353 characters he had collected only 
364 as constructed according to this 
principle and even &fHE Ch’ing Ts’eaou 
of the 4 Sung dynasty (960-1127) 
designated only 608 characters as deline- 
ations, though his dictionary contained 
24135 characters. 

Mr. Takada, who-has based his con- 
clusions on thorough-going investigations 
of old utensils and monuments, has 
selected out of all the multitude of 
characters 64 as “mothers”? which in 
turn have given birth to 620 children 
and grandchildren, of which every other 
character has been formed by means 
of modification or combination. Out of 
these 620 radicals* (ef course he regards 
the system of 214 radicals as a merely 
arbitrary one) he finds that 319, or more 
than one half, are delineations, It will 
thus be seen that the characters of this 
class have played a réle out of all 
proportion to their number, and that all 
rational study of the Chinese characters 
ought to begin with a thorough study of 
them. 

(To be continued) 


CORRECTION 


In the former paper, page 408, second 
column, middle, 7\Zpat Pa fun Je has 
been Japonized as ‘“‘hachi bu rei’* It 
should have been ‘‘ Happun rei,” fashion 
having so decreed, as usual against all 
sense. 


* A list of all the-e 620 radicals is published in a 
small book, serving as an index to the volumincus 
works in which Mr. Takadv has discussed this ques- 
tion. The tittle is Bi*~#34H* Kanji Keifu and the 
price only so sez. All old hieroglyphic forms are 
reproduced but the interspersed explanations are all 
untranslated Chinese. 
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PRAYER AND MEDITATION | 


Miss A. C. BOSANQUET, Hiroshima 


A paper read before a conference of missionaries at Karuizawa, 


I 


PRIVATE AND PuBLic: PRAYERS 


“ Having shut. thy door, pray to thy 
Father, which is in secret.” 

. ‘Shut the door upon thee and call 
unto thee Jesus thy Beloved.” (St. 
Thomas a Kempis). 

This is very holy ground. God the Son 
himeelf, in the days of his human life on 
earth, living as he did in unbroken union 
and communion with the Father, felt the 
need and rejoiced in the comfort and 
strength of prayer alone, ‘As he was 
alone praying,” ‘ he withdrew again into 
the mountain himself alone, to pray.” 
There were many times of prayer when 
no eye saw him, throughout the thirty- 
threé years. But it is evident that his 
prayer life was closely observed and 
made a deep impression upon people. 
Kven now, it is often the sight of one of 
God’s children praying which has touch- 
ed a heart and awakened alonging. The 
one praying may never know it, but I 
have heard of such instances again and 
again among missionaries, college stu- 
dents, our English soldiers, and in the case 
of a father coming unexpectedly upon his 
little boy praying. What then must 
have been the effect of beholding our 
Lord at prayer? One disciple was so 
stirred by it that he afterwards 
came and asked, ‘‘ Lord, teach us to 
pray.” Martha, who knew our Lord's 
daily life, could say without hesitation, 
“T know that whatsoever Thou shalt ask 
of God, God will give Thee.” And the 
mothers, who brought their children— 
what was their request? ‘‘That he 
should lay his hands on them and pray” 
Surely behind this lies much meaning, 
Oh! that we may be taught more of the 
deep things of prayer, and become more 
like our Blessed Lord! 

Let us be practical, Do we always 
make sufficient provision for this, which 
is our very life? Not only for our- 
selves, but for the Japanese workers who 
live in our homes? For our servants ? 


‘definite, well guarded hours; 


What about the Zzme given to com- 
munion with God? (I speak from sad 
experience of my own failures), It is true 
that we are to “pray without ceasing,” 
“praying at a// seasons in the Spirit,” 
but to attain this continual. spirit -of 
prayerfulness, we absolutely need special, 
Our time 
is a territory which belongs, every inch 
of it, to our King, and he is everywhere 
therein, But many. feet tread that  ter- 
ritory in the course of the day. . There is 
much traffic through it. Therefore we 
stake out a sheltered spot, and fence it 
round—no mere hurried five minutes be- 
fore breakfast, and tired five minutes at 
bedtime, but a more ample space, for the 
exclusive use of the King, where we may 
reverently await him, and speak with 
him, and he with us, So, the mofe 
surely shall we keép the solemn sense of 


his presence, and work “ with the glad: - 
ness of one who goeth, in the light of. 


God Most High,’’ all the day. 

Some people keep the early morning 
hour, “the Morning Watch,” which is 
best ofall, for those who can do it. The 
best preparation for this is to fall asleep 
the night before in a spirit of prayer, 


“ Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
' Forever on my Sayiour’s breast.” 


How important those last thoughts. 


are! Probably they do far more than 
we know to color our whole character, 
our mysterious sub consciousness,’ which 
underlies all conscious and visible activi- 
ties and must be just:as much under 
God’s rule and in his keeping as every 
other part of us. If our ¢Zast# thoughts 
are given to God, we shall by his grace, 
wake up easily to frst thoughts of him, 
Good old Bishop Ken advised that all; 
children as well as grown up_ people, 
should form the habit of breathing 
“Glory to God!”’ immediately on: wak- 
ing. 
Many of God's people keep definite 
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Prayer and 


hours and moments of prayer at intervals 
throughout the twenty-four hours; 
either the old hours of Prime, Sext, 
Compline etc. or others to suit their 
duties. Of late, since the beginning of 
the war, the pause for intercession at 
twelve noon (when the hands of the 
clock both point upwards, reminding us 
of heaven) has become a very widely 
observed custom. I once knew a_police- 
man—not of our church—who had his 
special prayer for each successive hour, 
as the church clocks struck, during his 
lonely rounds on night duty in the streets 
of a city. 
' Then as to Pace. It may seem to 
some that this docs not matter at all. 
“Not only Mt. Gerizim—not only at 
Jerusalem,” said our Lord. “ Every- 
where,” ‘“‘in every place,” said St, Paul. 
And yet our Lord himself and the 
Apostles had certain places to which they 
often resorted—the temple, the syna- 
gogues, the mountain top, the garden of 
Gethsemane. Well for us if we have 
such! Sacred associations will gather 
round them and help our minds. Even 
in the study or bedroom, it is a gain to 
most people to have one spot where they 
habitually kneel—a corner where they 
often meditate, perhaps a shadowy 
verandah, whence the stars may be seen. 
Others have a prayer room or private 
chapel, and that appeals to Japanese as 
well as European visitors, and seems to 
consecrate the whole house. 

Then as to words:—I hardly dare to 
speak of this. Sometimes there may be 
hardly any words. There are depths 
beyond human speech. On the other 
hand, we may talk too much, too shal- 
lowly; it is easy, through long habit or 
indolence to go on just repeating a few 
phrases, such as “ Give me—give them — 
thy grace and help,” somewhat vaguely, 
without deep, definite meaning. 

We have to guard too, against the 
loss caused by a lack of due proportion 
in our prayers. They should not be a//, 
Confession, a// Petition, a// Intercession. 
Adoration, Praise, Thanksgiving are also 
integral parts of worship. Our Prayer 
Book, though mainly intended for public 
worship, helps us here with its beautifully 
proportioned order, its daily Psalms and 
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Lessons, weekly Collects and other rich 
helps. 

Though private prayer. is naturally 
chiefly in our own words, pouring out 
our hearts, for which no other can fully 
speak, we may find great help in the use 
of Bible passages turned into prayer and 
praise, and also in the written prayers of 
the saints of all time—and collects from 
various old liturgies—of which so many 
are to:be found now in books used «by 
people of all denominations—such as 
“Great Souls at Prayer,” “Chain: of 
Prayer across the Ages,” ‘ Sursum 
Corda” and others. 

Intercession. This is strenuous work, 
but very blessed. It is a part of every 
believer’s priestly ministry. We are al- 
ways influencing people for good or ill: 
To reach others, whether far or near; 
through our Lord, by communion with 
him-about them, is the safest, holiest, 
most powerful way of all. ‘Its possibilities 
are infinite, because God is infinite. And 
it brings the intercessor very near to 
God, very near to the -Redeemer and to 
his redeeming work. Sometimes we are 
feeling rather lonely, ‘rather cold; we 
have very little heart to pray for our- 
selves: then we begin to pray for some 
one else, and immediately that brings us 
into conscious fellowship with our Lord, 
and we are softened and warmed: and 
strengthened with the glow and radiance 
of his love. We are above all “ fellow 
workers with God” here. Doubtless 
many of us have learnt much about this 
from the life and letters of Forbes Robin- 
son. There is a story about twelve 
students in Trinity College, Dublin, who 
resolved to plead Christ’s claims with 
their fellow students. After some time, 
the twelve met to compare notes, Eleven 
were discouraged, had found it very 
hard ; “they had no opportunities,” ‘the 
men avoided talking of religious things ” 
and so on. The twelfth man listened 
quietly to all that the others said, and 
observed, “I don’t understand your diffi- 
culties.» If I feel I ought to speak toa 
man, I gray for him. And then he always 
comes first to me.” ©The others half 
doubted this,. but they began to watch, 
and soon became aware that at night one 
and another of the least likely, apparently 
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least responsive men made their way 
across the court, up to their friend’s 
room, searchers for Jesus Christ, 

We believe that God the Holy Spirit 
often puts it into our hearts to pray 
specially for certain people. If so, this 
becomes a sacred charge. But if we 
allow time and cultivate large sympathies, 
we shall have szany to remember, even if 
we concentrate, so to speak, on a few. 

We probably all have our plans, Per- 
sonally, I cannot trust to my memory. 
It is sad, when one hears of some one 
who has lost faith, or had some great 
sorrow, or died, to have to think regret- 
fully, ‘‘ It is long since I remembered her 
in prayer.” Some record is useful, for 
names of those for whom we feel special 
responsibility, godchildren, members of 
congregations and of Bible classes, those 
whom we visit, Christian workers, people 
in special need or distress or danger. If 
we have not a printed book with spaces 
for the purpose, it- is well worth while to 
plana manuscript book with care, keep 
it up to date, and refer to it as we need. 
There are Japanese printed books of the 
kind now for Church workers and others 
who require them. 

But we must, of course, take care not 
to depend upon manuals of methods, but 
upon God the Holy Spirit and his prompt- 
ings. Only so will our devotions be real- 
ly alive. 

There is a grand simplicity about all 
truly great things. And it is so with 
prayer. Itis a very szmple thing, and a 
very veal thing. 

I was once much helped by an address 
I heard in London on “the Deed of 
Prayer.” It began with the story of a 
school boy who was asked why he said 
prayers (having owned that he did), The 
shy answer come, ‘ Well, I’ve found out 
that prayer does things,” Yes, it is no 
mere form. When we prepare to offer a 
petition, we are making preparation for a 
great practical deed. “Something real, 
important is going to happen. When I 
end my prayer, I shall have done some- 
thing, veceived something, se¢ free some- 
thing.” At the endI must realise that 
quietly and clearly. ‘All things what- 
soever ye pray and ask for, believe that 
ye have received them and ye shall haye 
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them.’ ‘I will do it” is our Lord’s 
promise. He has® pledged his word. 
Every true prayer breathed ‘in his 
Name” zs heard, zs answered, either as 
we expect or in a better way. 

But are there not “imitations? Yes, 
indeed. I do not mean the limitations 
caused by our unbelief, our sin, “which 
always brings paralysis in some form,” 
our littleness, our indolence, our simp'y 
not asking (“‘ ye have not, because ye ask 
not ’’)—I must not dwell on these now. 
I mean that there are things which we 
zill not ask for, if we love God's will, 
even as our Lord would not ask for the 
We must be 
guided by God’s will, not by our own. 
And I think we should be very careful 
not to pray for anything which is likely 
to be contrary to God’s will. Do you 
remember what was said of the Little 
Pilgrim in Mrs, Oliphant’s book? “ She 
knew that to refuse a prayer is pain to 
the Father, if in his great glory any pain 
can be.” 

Reverence. 

In olden days, the Roman centurion, it 
has been well said, understood the power 
and authority of Christ, the Greeks desired 
to see and know him, but the wise men 
from the East said, ‘‘ We are come to 
worship him.” Not only in Persia or 
India, but here in Japan, this instinct 
exists and only waits to be fully awakened 
and developed. 

Very naturally, the first effect of con- 
tact with the living forces of Christianity 
was a strong reaction against the more 
passive, quiet forms of religion. Because 
there was little life in the old faiths, men 
welcomed the energy, the joyful, busy 
activity of Christianity, even of Christian 
services, And indeed, we feel that ser- 
vices should be warm, earnest, “ hearty.” 
But still, “The Lord is in His holy 
temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before Him.” Sometimes the Japanese 
seem to us to be lacking in reverence. 
On the other hand some of us seem to 
them to have that fault. Many of them 
have never been trained to reverent ways, 
but would like to be. They would wel- 
come it. Whether it is partly an effect 
of the climate or not, I do not know, but 
some of us find concentration of thought 
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very difficult, It is hard to “ continue 
stedfastly in prayer” for long, and per- 
haps we fall unconsciously into casual, 
careless ways. But this should not ‘be. 
“Would you £xow if anyon: came into 
the room while you were praying,’’ was 
once asked of a missionary. And I have 
heard of an inquirer who left a church. 
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never to return, because the pastor looked 
round when some little disturbances oc- 
curred while he was offering prayer. 
“This is no better than the Buddhist 
priest,’ said the stranger and walked out. 
This brings us to the Church Service and 
Prayer. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE UNITED EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


The statements published in our Octo- 
ber number from leaders of the Campaign 
regarding the effectiveness of the Cam- 
paign have attracted wide and favorable 
attention, We are glad to be able to 
present here a tabular summary of the 
campaign to’ date, showing the chief 
centers where meetings have been held, 
the funds expended and the results in the 
numbers of hearers and enrolled seekers. 
It should be stated that while the financial 
accounts are approximately correct they 
have been made up in the middle of the 
year and are liable to slight changes when 
all the accounts have come in, Further- 
more, it is gratifying to learn that since 
this statement was made up the Japanese 
Churches have sent in additional contri- 
butions totaling 681.61 yex, of which 50 
yen came from the Nihon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kai, 600 yen from the Kumiai Kyokai 
and 31.61 yex from the Japan Methodist 
Kyokai. 


SECOND YEAR OF CAMPAIGN—FEBRUARY 
TO OCTOBER 


EAsreERN CAMPAIGN 


Date Place Meetings Hearers Inquirers 
April Oiso : 
25—27 Hiratsuka ... 7 11,488 13 
Feb, 5— 
May 30 =©‘Tokyo 130 74913 3872 
May I—I9g Nagoya ... 48 6,196 301 
_ June 20—26 Morioka 
Ichinoseki... 19 5,060 166 
June 25 Hakodate 
July 6 Sapporo 109 36,185 1034 
Totals to date in Ig15... 313 134,442 5386 
Totals last year (1914). 491 70,098 3319 
‘Eastern Grand Totals... 804 204,540 8705 
* * 


* 
WESTERN CAMPAIGN 


May 1—15 Kyoto coe) 16,299 


: 499 
May 1—16 Osaka '365 36,638 


2173 


May 5—16 Tengajaya 


Sakai etal... 20 6,510 42 
April 30— Otsu 
May to Hikoneetal., 21 3,697 89 
May Kochi 
25—28 ~ Akietal ....° 30 9,260 — 
Totals to date in 1915... 485 72,404 2803 
Totals last year (1914)... 423 92,121 1772 
Western Grand Totals... 908 104,525 4575 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, FEB. ze—OCT 


20, IgI5 
CREDIT yen » 
By Ba‘ance Forward from First year sue 4208.74 
By Grant from Continuation Committee ... 4000.00 
By Donations from Missionaries 1563.62 
By Donations from Japanese 1949.90 
By Interest on account 109.74 
11,532.00 
DEBIr 
To Eastern Campaign 3946.43 
To Western Campaign 4150.00 
Expenses of Central Committee 96.02 
PEM Oe cro 5-20 
Postal Orders Bares: 1.86 
Balance in bank... 2721.94 
In Post-Office : 70.18 
In Treas. Kikuchi’s hands... 841.27 3632.49 
11,832.00 


RECEIPTS FROM JAPANESE CHURCHES 


19i4 Igt5 Total 
Nippon Kirisuto Kyokwai. 550.00 450.co 1000.co 
Kumiai Kyokwai 640.00 600.cO 1240.00 
Methodist Kyokwai... 174.18 350.65 524.83 
Baptist Kyokwai 50.00 50.cO 100.00 
Fukuin Kyokwai 50.00 50.c0 100.00 
Methodist Protestant 40.00 40.00 80.00 
Dobo Kyokwai ise ees «50,00 25.00” '75.CO 
Christian Church (Disci- 
ples «so SeRCOCOMIEO:CO! EILTO;00 
Christian ... 106.70 13.30 120.co 
Yukai Kyokwai 20.00 20.00 40.00 
Personal Offering — 53.00 53.00 
Sundry Receipts icone 3.68 9:83, 13-51 
Special for Tokyo Cam- 
paign ... — 238.12 238.12 
Donation. per Treas. "Dear- 
Ing. 3:00 _ 3.cO 
1747-56 1949.90 3697-46 
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~ RECEIPTS FROM MISSIONARIES Western Campaign Ist year .,, 2167.82 
During 1st year from appro spe » » ' 2nd year .., 2843.56 5011.38 
Contributors BA : 
On account of Ist year 2903.86 12970.53 
On account of 2nd year 835.10 Total amount raised in Japan to 
On account of 3rd year 385-00 date ... . 22405.57 
Received from ‘foreign sources 
4173.96 per Dr. Mott ... . 19465.91 
Recriprs Fes. 20—Ocr, 20 Received Interest on account 417.32 
By amount for current year oes ... 1563.62 : 5 
Total amount on account of 2nd year h. 2448.72 Total Am’t coutributed for Cam- 
paign 34288.80 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Received from Jap. Churches 1st 


ear e775 0 
ead. pee Fep. Churchesionel 7475 FuNDs CONTROLLED BY THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
eat s.. pee ot 1949.90 3697.46 ’ CREDIT yen 
Bere mis 3 Received from Dr. Mott ... ... 11465.91 
os poe Missional ae 4173.96 From Missionaries and Japanese. Meee 
Received from Missionaries 2nd RES 417.32 2131827 
+ och eR 503502 1.58 
year . 593) ae 5 Drain 
9435-04 To Paid out 1st uae of Cam- 
x paign.. .t ‘9486.27 
FUNDS COLLECTED LOCALLY To Paid-out 2nd_ year of Cam- 
Eastern Campaign Ist year... 1€05.63 paign Be 8199.51 
“9 2nd year ... 6953.52 7959.15 To balance in hand 3632.49 21313.27 


«UT OMNES UNUM SINT” 


“© the East is east, and the West is west,”— 
But the Truth can be but one: 
One Spirit speaketh through seer and sage 
To every kindred and tribe and age, 
From the rise to the set of sun! 


“‘O the East is east, and the West is west,’’— 
But the Kingdom of God is one: 
And they that follow the Christ, indeed, 
Will burst the fetters of race and creed, 
Saxon, Mongol, or Hun! 


For out of night of the East and the West 
Must come the golden dawn, 
When Truth shall reign, the wide world o’er, 
And brothers shall slay their kind no more ; 
When greed and lust are gone! 


‘‘O the East is east, and the West is west ’’ ?— 
Nay, the East and the West are one: 
For they that strive in true brotherhood 
To forget the bad and upbuild the good, 
With the East and the West have done ! 


Wa. MERRELL VORIES. 


FINAL STATEMENT 
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A PRESENT DAY INTERPRETATION OF SIN 
AND THE ATONEMENT 


Rey. J. C. C. NEWTON, D.D., Kansei Gakuin, Kove 


A Paper read at the Pan-Methodist 


This paper was to be divided into three 
Parts) 

First, The Bible teaching,—not argued 
or discussed, but stated in Bible language. 

Second, A statement of the history of 
the doctrine, the several theories held. 

Third, A setting forth of the present- 
day trend of thought. 

Only the third part is given here. 

Now the crux of the whole problem of 
the atonement and sin is this: How is it 
that the sinless Son of God can bear the 
penalty due the guilty sinner, man? How 
can his sufferings and death on the cross 
satisfy divine justice or meet and fulfil the 
interests of the moral order of God in the 
universe? How is it that the guilty 
violator of God’s holy will and law may 
be pardoned and treated as if he were 
righteous and had never sinned? To 
many there seems to be something 
arbitrary, unnatural and artificial in 
making the innocent suffer for the guilty ; 
to them it would be both more reasonable 
and simple to ground the sinner’s pardon 
upon his repentance, and be done with all 
further questions about it. 

Seeing that we moderns are somewhat 
conceited as to our superior moral insight 
and inclined te underrate the wisdom of 
the fathers, it is well to remind ourselves 
that surely our fathers had grounds for 
their vicarious and substitutional inter- 
pretations both in the scriptures and in 
reason as well; and further to ask 
ourselves occasionally what the real law 
of progress is. 

The problem of sin and Christ’s atone- 
ment when considered from the modern 
viewpoint does not call for any serious 
change as to fundamentals, but requires 
rather a restatement, and nothing more. 

First, as zo siz. According to the 
scriptures, sin is lawlessness, a violation 
of the Holy Will, a crime against God ; 
it is a stain upon the soul, a breaking of 
character, a selfcentered violation and 
disorder of all right relations whether 
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to God, to man or to the whole moral 
order of things. The Reformers, espe- 
cially the Calvinists and Puritans put 
strong emphasis upon sin as_ guilty 
rebellion, a crime against God’s justice, 
a dark and wicked thing that calls 
down the awful wrath of God. Nor 
can we say they were wrong in princi- 
ple, though it may be that in their 
intense emphasis, they forgot the broader 
view. 

One thing is certain, that lower con- 
ceptions of Christ himself have never 
satisfied the hearts of thoughtful men ; and 
lower conceptions of Christ’s sacrifice on 
the cross have never carried power to the 
world. 

Any tendency on the part of the 
Church, to soften and smooth over the 
awful fact of sin and its terrible results, 
and. consequently to. lower the value of 
Christ’s incarnation, death and resurrec- 
tion leads to a deadly mistake. Such a 
tendency if not checked throws away the 
Church’s “fe and her Lord. Sin is 
nothing less than a high-handed crime 
against the God and Father of heaven 
and earth, the violation of the moral 
order of the universe, and it is the stain- 
ing of one’s own soul. 

But while it must be owned that many 
in these modern times have drifted too far 
away from these severe and awful views 
of sin and its consequences both here and 
hereafter, still from~ another point of 
view, I am inclined to think that the 
modern interpretation is a distinct gain. 
I mean that sin or moral evil, whether 
defined as a crime against the Holy God, 
the moral pollution of the soul, or the 
unreasonable assertion of a self-centered 
will, is coming to be regarded as flagrant 
wickedness against the Heavenly Father 
and the wounding of the Father’s Love. 

Again, all sins of whatever kind are 
coming to be regarded as a social evil, 
an injury to our fellow men, a violation of 
their rights and interests ; and finally, they 
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bring disorder into the ethical universe, 
for the whole universe is an ethically, 
socially and spiritually organized system. 

This broader conception of moral evil 
as a social curse, as a peril to the 
human race, including the body as well 
as the soul, is evidenced in many ways. 

Almost all the reform movements of 
our times are rooted in the feeling that 
individual acts of injustice, unrighteous- 
ness, selfishness are so many forms of in- 
jury to the rights and interests of other 
people. 

In short, the modern message to the 
evil-doer is, Don’t’ do it! Stop it! 
Why? Because you are guilty of un- 
filial, heartless conduct toward your 
loving Father in Heaven, you are in- 
vading the moral order and welfare of 
society, of humanity and of the moral 
universe ; besides, you are committing 
suicide herein this life. I am frank to 
say that if this message be made a sub- 
stitute for the old message in its entirety, 
it is by no means sufficient, but if the 
old be amended so that the new may 
be vitally incorporated into it, there will 
be immense gain. 

As to the modern interpretation of 
Christ and the cross, there are to-day two 
tendencies or attitudes, one of which I 
regard with the strongest doubt and fear. 
It'is the rationalistic, naturalistic, or the 
radical critical attitude which does not try 
to explain, but to explain away the 
incarnation; the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. There is no such Christ, 
they say. There was a holy man named 
Jesus 1900 years ago, but he is no 
World Redeemer or Lord. He was 
indeed a good sincere man, but only 
a man, the product of his times, and even 
as a teacher or example to the wise men 
of the twentieth century, he is no. longer 
necessary. In many respects, the en- 
lightened, cultured men of this age have 
gone beyond that Peasant Jesus of 
Galilee, so they say. Of this damnable 
thing I wish to say this only : the world is 
dependent upon the Church for its faith, 
but if the Church loses its own faith in its 
own Divine Redeemer and Lord, Chris- 
tianity becomes a ridiculous farce, or a 
stupendous tragedy. 

_ But, I would gladly turn away from 
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this so repulsive picture to consider the 
other sound modern view. There is, I 
verily believe, another interpretation of 
our Lord’s atoning work for the world’s 
sin and woe which does not weaken | but 
strengthens the historic faith. 

Mentioning some modern views briefly, 
I would call to your attention, First, The 
larger modern conception of God’s Law 
and Immanence. 

I may be mistaken, but it seems to me 
that in former times there was too much 
thinking of the Almighty, the Righteous 
God, as far off in the unknown immen- 
sities, sending down his holy laws as so 
many decrees from above, laid upon us 
entirely from outside. It was a matter 
of august, unchangeable and mighty will, 
and might have been quite different from 
what it is, if God had only willed it to be 
different. Consequently there was a con- 
stant temptation to consider the laws of 
God in a mechanical and abstract, if not 
an atbitrary way. 

To day, our God is reverently thought. 
of as not only infinitely above and beyond 
man and the world of nature, but as also 
immanent, living and active in them; 
and so the law being an expression or 
transcript of God’s own holy, loving and 
perfect character, it runs through this 
world and all- worlds; it is therefore 
inherent in and basic to all that is moral 
and spiritual, to-all truth and goodness, 
and therefore God’s moral law is as 
unchangeable as God Himself. More- 
over, being inwardly necessary to the 
moral order, peace, safety and blessing 
of all men and of all worlds, it is impos- 
sible for the man who breaks such law to 
be forgiven, except upon a condition and 
a basis which our God and Father sees 
will uphold -and conserve unimpaired 
the moral government which issues from 
his own Holy Heart, which’ must 
actively live within man’s higher, spiritual 
nature, and which inheres also immediate- 
ly inthe whole system of creation. In 
other words, the moral and righteous 
principles of God are not only transcendent 
above man, but God Himself is in man 
and in a real sense also, in all created 
things, as their inner law or ideal and 
perfection. 


Second, the modern view of God’s 
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attributes, such as his holiness, justice, 
love and mercy, is worthier and more 
honoring than the older view. Many of 
the old theologians and preachers had 
very much the same notion of the divine 
attributes as the older psychologists held 
about man’s mental faculties. The old 
mental philosophy had the mind _ split 
up into all sorts of faculties, and the 
faculties did this or that, but where 
was the mind itself? And so God’s 
attributes were thought and spoken of 
“as justice and love, and seemed some- 
times to exist. loosely side by side like 
things in a box, that could be readjusted 
and made to agree. Righteousness and 
mercy were conceived of as somehow 
opposing each other inside of God,— 
justice cries out in wrath, “cut the guilty 
sinner down;” but love pleads for his 
soul to be spared. 

I am glad we are getting away from 
this hurtful notion, that God’s attitude 
toward the world’s sin was changed by 
the reconciling work of his Son, that God 
forgives by an adjustment of his attributes 
of justice and love. Weak and _ finite 
creatures as we are, no doubt it is con- 
venient for us to think of God as if he 
himself acted in this way or that accord- 
ing as he is impressed by one attribute 
or another; but we ought to recollect 
that God as love means the wnity of 
God's whole nature, loving; andthe 
holiness of God is God himself holy, in 
the unity of his whole being. And so 
God’s holy judgment, wrath or anger is 
the whole nature and energy of God 
reacting against all sin and evil of every 
kind-—condemning it, abhorring it, and 
working to destroy it. Do we not all 
know that love itself (speaking after the 
manner of men) if true to itself, may and 
does become the most relentless power to 
judge and condemn when wounded in its 
own house by foul treachery? All the 
more, when the ‘‘Lamb of God”’ is 
turned to wrath, who can withstand him ? 

This worthier conception of God’s 
holiness and love throws much needed 
light upon the question of the necessity 
of the reconciliation and atonement 
being worked out in very act in order 
to open to men the way to be pardoned 
and justified before God, Two things 
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are certain, because morally necessary to 
God himself. One is that he will be 
true to his own holy and loving charac- 
ter; he cannot deny himself. The 
second thing just as certain and as neces- 
sary is that the God and Father of all 
created things in the world and through- 
out his universe, will faithfully maintain 
the moral order which he has ordained 
for their security. He will not, cannot 
deny himself. As Ian Maclaren has said, 
“If there were no holy, loving God on 
the throne of this universe life would not 
be worth living a week.”’ 

Third, by this modern view sin or 
moral evil takes on a more comprehensive 
and social meaning than it has hitherto 
had, As already stated social ideas, 
relations and interests are taking posses- 
sion of everything. Sinning, wrong-doing, 
is not only a crime against a holy and lov- 
ing God, it is also a crime against all law 
and peace and purity, yea, against all 
humanity and the moral order of the 
universe. And so we who have sinned 
cannot make it right by say ng “I repent,” 
or by signing a card, or by rushing up 
and ‘shaking hands with Billy Sunday.” 
(Billy Sunday is all right!) 

Any plan or work that looks to the 
reconciliation between God and _ sinful 
man and that provides actually and finally 
for the satisfaction, not of God’s holiness 
alone, but also for the unimpaired integrity 
of the universal moral order—such a plan 
or work must come from the very depths 
of God himself. His wisdom and might 
and grace must be wrought out in his 
own beloved Son. Like the original 
creation of the world and man, it must be 
a supernatural work. 

Fourth. Still another modern concep- 
tion that throws new light upon Christ and 
his relation to a world in sin is the great 
principle of collectivism or solidarity. 
Individualism has had its day in Chris- 
tianity as well as in social ethics,. And 
its day was necessary. It was necessary 
in the struggle for personal freedom that 
the individual man, as @ man, standing 
before God, should be valued at his tue 
and immortal worth because originally 
created in the image of God. 

But I repeat, the day of individualism 
is past. We are now coming to'socialism, 
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collectivism, solidarity. We are coming 
to the place where St. Paul’s great word: 
“No man liveth unto himself and no man 
dieth to himself,’ means more than it 
ever did. Cain denied this principle 
thousands of years ago,—‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ That sociological 
principle which we call solidarity, what 
connection has it with the atonement ? 

Asa striking example of the unity of 
all truth we have glimpses of solidarity in 
the higher mathematics. When you say 
“the quantity ‘x’ is a function of the 
quantity ‘y’”’ you mean that ‘x’ and ‘y’ 
are so closely and inseparably related, 
that whatever increases or decreases ‘x’ 
must increase or decrease ‘y’ corres- 
pondingly. But of course the living 
examples of this great principle are in 
the moral and spiritual sphere, in human 
society. Here it simply means that men 
are so linked together by a common 
nature, Common experience or common 
fate in one love and life that whatsoever 
of good or of ill affects the one, affects 
the other in the same way. 

It means sympathy and pity, not of 
mouth and word, not the tears shed in 
the theatre over a tragic play, but it 
means that if our human brothers and 
sisters are sinking into the depths of want 
and misery, vice and sin, we go right 
down where they are and link ourselves 
to them, lifting them up to the good and 
large place where we are. In the truest 
passion and noblest heroism, we resolve 
to sink or swim, survive or perish with 
and for another person. And herein is its 
marvelous vicarious virtue and power in 
redeeming men. By your strength, the 
weakness of another is made strong. 

A good many of us are afraid of the 
idea of substitution, but I do not hesitate 
to say that there are situations even in 
human crises and tragedies of soul, where 
it is possible for your superior character, 
your faith, enthusiasm and aspirations to 
serve as a substitution for another soul 
who lacks these things, until he afterwards 
grasps and enjoys these virtues and 
graces actually as his own. If not, then 
what is your superior character good for ? 

Now is it necessary to argue that God 
the Father in his only begotten and well 
beloved Son, has taken upon himself 
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such perfect solidarity and identification, 
that it becomes actually vicarious and 
substitutional for deliverance from our 
human sin and woe, and has thus brought 
us into his great salvation? Christ 
clearly taught this doctrine of vicarious 
solidarity and identification—and substitu- 
tion—‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
His dying was to be so completely ours 
and for us that it becomes a substitute for 
ours, and we need not die. ‘I lay down 
my life for (that is, instead of ) the sheep.”’ 
St. Paul and the other Apostles are very 
clear as to this principle. ‘‘ He who 
knew no sin became sin for us that we 
might be the. righteousness of God in 
him.’”’ A double process of identification 
here. ‘He was rich but for our sakes 
became poor that we through his poverty 
might become rich.” 

Again in Heb. 2, 14-17, “ Forasmuch 
as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, He himself took part of the same ”’ 
etc. And hence it is that when Christ 
offered himself up for our sin and con- 
quered death, he suffered and achieved 
and conquered as the Head of a new 
humanity, and the race as a whole was 
gathered up in him, their new and living 
Head. This was not formal or legal, 
but actual solidarity and identification of 
nature and experience. 

But the other thing to be held together 
with that is this, that just as Christ is by 
the incarnation very man, so he is also 
very and eternal God, and consequently 
the sacrifice and suffering was God’s own 
act and work. Now remembering that 
Jesus Christ is actually one with our 
humanity in everything except personal 
guilt and that he also by virtue of his 
divinity represented the loving holiness of 
God, the Father, and the holy judgment 
that must be executed upon sin, can we 
not see how Christ passed under that holy 
judgment of God upon sin? Could he 
do this? Did he? Yes, he did. 

He*did more than touch sin once, and 
then in horror of it draw back from it as 
an unclean thing. Sin and death, Satan 
and all the powers of evil and of darkness 
touched him, attacked him fiercely. Not 
once, but oftentimes he felt the terrible 
onslaught. He had to meet sin every- 
where, Its temptations and snares lurked 
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upon every path. He had to counter- 
attack it. He felt the shame of it, the 
holy abhorrence of it. The agony, the 
woe, the curse of it, he felt to the full; 
and though he was the life of the world, 
he had to pass under the hand and judg- 
ment of death as sinful mortals do. If 
you are a stickler you will object to 
calling all these things penalties which 
our Lord endured, but actually and 
practically what do they mean? Of 
course we all agree that God’s Son 
could not and did not become actually 
guilty, and on this account, personally 
could not become the object of the 
Divine wrath. But we see Christ, our 
Lord, actually going down into the plane 
of man’s sin and woe and death, tak- 
ing upon himself full responsibility for 
their existence, and for the judgment 
and destruction of them all. He tasted it 
all, experienced it all,—or shall we say 
he did it only in outward form and show, 
‘as if,’ but not in very fact and deed ? 

But to say nothing of the dishonor we 
heap upon our Lord even to hint that he 
might act ‘‘ as zf’’ he were bearing our 
sins as a judgment upon him, when he 
was not, we have seen what the great 
sociological principle of solidarity or 
identification means,—a oneness of nature, 
experience and consciousness with us in 
our sin, our life, our destiny. 

Take the case of a mother, fe, holy 
as a woman, but who unfortunately has a 
dear daughter who has fallen into shame. 
Now take another mother who herself 
is a fallen woman and has a fallen 
daughter. Which of the two mothers, 
the pure and innocent one, or the impure 
and guilty one, can and does suffer most 
for her child? There are some who 

object to the idea of Christ suffering and 
atoning for the sins of men because they 
say he was innocent. How can the 
guiltless atone for the guilty? The truth 
is, it is just the other way about. It is 
only the innocent and the holy who can 
truly suffer or make atonement for the 
sinner. They and they only feel the 
shame, and bear the burden, they feel 
the sharp point of the righteous judg- 
ment and the sense of responsibility 
which is impossible to the guilty and the 
unholy. There is no time to discuss it, 
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but it may be that we have fixed our 
attention too much upon the mere suf- 
fering of Christ as the way, the only way 
of atonement. But there are other forms 
and ways.—confession of righteous judg- 
ment, and perfect fulfilment of the holy 
law of God are other ways. 

Fifth, it would be well to inquire for 
the testimony of modern science in regard 
to the great law of vicarious sacrifice. In 
time past, the objection has been made to 
the doctrine of the atonement that it is not 
scientific, but this objection was entirely 
premature. In biology and _ natural 
history, there are many, many examples 
of how the innocent suffer for and instead 
of the guilty, the strong for the weak. 

Again, new light breaks upon the fact 
of the Christ incarnated as man, crucified 
on the cross, and risen from the dead, if 
the great fact is considered in the light of 
the modern conception of personality and 
sel-consciousness. For a long time it 
was considered that the one activity of 
selfconsciousness was the power to dis- 
tinguish and separate myself from all 
other persons, “I am I, and you are you, 
and we are two entirely distinct persons.”’ 
This is also involved in the knowing of 
myself as one and the same person in 
spite of all changes of experience. 

But in these latter days, our attention 
is being turned to another function of 
personality, the power to wnite myself 
with other selves. It is not only the 
power to distinguish and separate myself, 
but the power to become one with other 
selves, the spiritual power to pass out 
beyond myself and unite myself with 
another in order to have the consciousness, 
the inner life of that other self, and in 
order that the other self may likewise 
share with me. 

It is the wziting function of self con- 
scious personality that is now being 
emphasized, for it is being recoznized that 
this, if possible, is most fundamental to 
the nature and life of true personality. 
This is the very spirit of all love, and all 
unselfish character, it is essential to 
Christian and ethical personality. 

It can be seen at once that this power 
of true personality to enter into and 
identify oneself with other personalities 
has direct bearing upon the power of 
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Christ as the supreme spiritual personality 
to enter into and unite himself with man 
as a finite, but spiritual personality. 

From the standpoint of moral character 
and moral power, there three kinds or 
grades of personality :— 

1. The weak personality that can only 
take care of itself, and hardly that ; 

2. The mighty, but supremely selfish 
personality—Napoleon, Hideyoshi, Alex- 
ander the Great, Julius Caesar being 
examples, mighty to dominate at least 
for a time all other personalities, for se/fish 
ends ; 

3. The perfect Christlike personality, 
always strong, aggressive, progressive, but 
always moved by unselfish love in order 
to give rather than to receive. Thank 
God, we know there are many such 
Christlike personalities among us. 

With Christlike sympathy and_ self- 
, giving they are able to enter into the very 
soul of others in their weakness and 
sorrow and sin, into their very conscious- 
ness bereft of faith and aspiration, into 
their very minds confused and driven by 
temptations and passions that lead down 
to death, and so imparting, ingrafting the 
inspiration, courage and faith of their own 
superior personality, there is kindled a 
new life, a new and larger consciousness, 

It is evident that Jesus Christ, who is 
both God and man in one: Supreme, 
Perfect Personality, perfectly identified 
himself with our humanity with all its 
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temptation, strife and weakness, by his 
incarnation ; that he perfectly took upon 
himself and into his infinite consciousness 
and pitying heart, all the burden and 
responsibility, all the holy judgment, yea 
even the. very curse, by going down 
under all these in the sacrifice of himself 
in death and the grave. And that he 
and he alone has the power of new life, 
new righteousness, new holiness and peace 
for our broken and sinful human race. 
Take in this connection two sentences 
from Dr, Jas. Moffatt’s Theology of the 
Gospels: ‘The sin of man bound up 
with the evil that is in the world neces- 


‘sitated the utter self-sacrifice of Christ.” 


And this: ‘The Fatherly purpose of 
God in Jesus Christ has the full power 
and force of the universe behind it.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge is one of the greatest 
scientists of our age. The other day 
speaking in the Wesleyan Central Hall in 
Northingham, England, he was magni- 
fying the power of personality, and he 
said, “Christ is the greatest Personality 
this planet has ever known.” 

That is to say, Christ is the one 
supreme personality, the one universal 
personality, the one divine human _per- 
sonality who has all the moral and 
spiritual dynamics of the universe headed 
up in him, and he is sufficient to lift up 
the whole human race into the light and 
life of God. 
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“WORLD'S SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION PLANS 


H. E. COLEMAN 


A. good deal has been done in pre- 
liminary arrangements for which there 
has been nothing to report. The detail 
arrangements have depended on the work 
of the Promoters Association in raising 
the funds, and they have been held back 
on account of the difficulties connected 
with providing a suitable place for the 
meeting, and entertaining the delegates. 

On September twenty eighth Count 
Okuma invited a number of prominent 
business men to his official residence to 
consider plans for the convention. He 
made a good speechin which he told 
of the conditions under which the next 
World’s Convention had been _ invited 
to come to Tokyo. He said it was of 
course a religious organization but it had 
special moral and social value. He had 
entered into the invitation heartily and 
hoped they would cooperate in plans 
for entertaining the convention. Baron 
Shibusawa spoke along the same line 
heartily approving the idea. Rev. Mr. 
Kozaki spoke briefly on the nature of the 
convention from his experience at Zurich, 
and the writer spoke of the enthusiasm 
with which the invitation had been ac- 
cepted in America, and of the value of 
such a convention from the standpoint 
of international relations. Through the 
complete organization of the 19,000,000 
members, and with 20,000 conventions 
per year the impressions of these delegates 
would be really taken to a good propor- 
tion of the American people. 

Some of the difficulties of entertainment 
were brought up but the meeting was 
satisfied on this point when the plans of the 
committee were heard. Mr. Kinoshita 
stated that the Imperial Railway was 
planning to run special trains to and from 
Yokohama, (to the dock in case a steamer 
was in harbor) sufficient to accommodate 
the delegates. 

At the close of the meeting general 
approval of the plan was expressed and 
the following committee was appointed to 
take up the specific problems of enter- 
tainment, transportation, meeting place, 
and other important questions. The com- 


mittee after making the general plan and 
providing for the material side will turn 
over the detail arrangements to the large 
general committee with its sub-committees, 

The Committee are: 

Mr. Kinoshita and Mr. Shono, of the 
Tetsudo In; Mr. Takahashi Vice Mayor ; 
Mr. Kobayashi, of Nippon Yusen Kaisha ; 


Mr. Hayashi, of the Imperial Hotel ; Mr. 
Sakae, of Mitsui and Co; Rev. T. Ukai, 
Director of the S, S. Association; Mr. 


S. Kuma, of the Bankers’ Club; Mr. J. 
Shiraishi of the Chamber of Commerce ; 
Rev. H. Kawasumi, General Secretary 
of the S. S. Association; Mr. H, E. 
Coleman, Secretary for Japan of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. 

Word has been received recently from 
the Executive Committee of the World’s 
Sunday School Association recommend- 
ing the postponement of the Convention 
until after the war. But it is the plan to 
go on with the arrangements in order to 
be ready to hold it as soon as possible. 

It was at first planned to build a tem- 
porary building for the meetings, but this 
special committee have recommended to 
the promoting committee that seven 
thousand five hundred yex be given to the 
Tokyo Y.M.C.A. towards building a hall 
that will seat about three thousand, 
It seems probable that this plan will be 
adopted. If so this will accommodate the 
convention, the gymnasium can be used 
for the exhibit, and other rooms for com- 
muttee meetings etc. 

This committee has also recommended 
the raising of a good share of the budget, 
twenty thousand ye if possible, so that 
some money will be on hand for the 
preliminary arrangements. 

We wish to urge all Sunday School 
workers to push the work in their schools 
so that when the convention comes we 
shall be able to make a better showing 
than at present. 

We want the best exhzbit material that 
can be gotten together and hope that 
during the year pictures will be taken, 
showing the conditions under which the 
work is done and groups of children in 
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their school activities. Anything that 
shows the life and effectiveness of the 
Sunday School work will be received. 

It is not too early to begin to talk 
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about sending suitable delegates, for every 
part of Japan should be represented by 
the people who can take the most stimulus 
and knowledge back to the work. 


THE NEW EMPHASES IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 


H. E, COLEMAN 


Last year while studying the Sunday 
School movement in the U. S. I was 
delighted and more than oncesurprised to 
find the great improvements that had 
been made in recent years ; which showed 
a new appreciation of the importance of 
the Sunday School as a part of the 
Church work. 

This was first seen in the size, and 
quality of the International Convention at 
Chicago with nearly , three thousand 
delegates, over a hundred meetings, and 
almost four hundred speakers. The 
exhibit was of great value. It occupied 
the basement of the Medina Temple 
which is about one hundred by two 
hundred feet. There were se\enty peo- 
ple interested in the commercial exhibit, 
and the Jarge number of publishing 
houses that these represented are vying 
with each other to produce text books, 
and other materials that will bring 
good results to the Sunday Schools, 
The eductional exhibit of the work done 
in the schools showed that a fine quality 
of work is being done, and that many 
schools are solving the problem of how 
to hold the children until they come into 
the church. 

The International Training School for 
Teachers and Officers at Lake Geneva is 
only in its fourth year, but last year had 
two hundred and fifty students. This 
year the announcement shows a faculty of 
thirty men and women, ‘There are four 
sections, the general, the elementary, the 
secondary, the adult, the educational, 
and one for general secretaries. Each of 
these plans for a four years course, each 
requiring three periods a day for seven 
days. I found last year in taking eight 
or nine lectures a day for nine days, that 
the work was of a good quality, and that 
the examinations were real tests. 

I was impressed with the great volume 


of volunteer work that is shown in the 
state and country and district or town- 
ship conventions. Some county associa- 
tions in New Jersey and other states 
besides holding their county conventions, 
hold district and city conventions, and 
get out annual reports that are very 
creditable. Some county presidents visit 
all the schools in their respective counties. 
When Billy Sunday’s advance agents 
went to Philadelphia they found no better 
way to prepare tor that great campaign 
and carry it on than to use the 
organization of the Sunday School for 
that city, and every one knows with what 
effect. I attended one house prayer meet- 
ing and they said they were organized 
for every two blocks all over the city. 

There is an increasing educational 
emphasis in the teaching methods and 
conduct of the schools. The Religious 
Education Association is doing a great 
deal in this line,;and how much some of 
these educational leaders are putting into 
this work is shown in the fact that all of 
the speakers for the National Convention 
at Buffalo paid their own travel and hotel 
expenses besides giving their time to help 
forward the movement, There are various 
movements led by educators to get a 
closer cooperation of the Sunday School 
and the schools in the moral training of 
the children and youth. The leaders of 
the schools now say that they need the 
help of the Sunday School, and they 
are helping to bring it to the necessary 
standard for full cooperation. 

Prof. George A. Coe at the Buffalo 
Convention made a great deal of the fact 
that “a new profession has arisen,”—that 
of Director of Religious Education in 
the individual church, or group of 
churches in one city. At the time it was 
reported that there were 135 such 
officers. They are men of high education 
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and special training and are bringing to 
the work scientific methods that already 
show results in the way of increased 
efficiency. 

It is now required of pastors that they 
know something of Sunday School 
work,, In fact in many places it is a 
matter of prime importance. What is 
required to build upa church in many 
places is not an eloquent preacher to save 
some prodigal sons, but a teacher and a 
friend of children,—a man who knows how 
to care for the children and so to meet 
the needs of their lives that they are 
saved with a life for the church before 
being allowed to waste half of it in lives 
of sin, 

The Theological seminaries are res- 
ponding to this new demand (not all are 
yet in line) and are offering courses to 
prepare men to meet this crying need. 

The church architecture is being 
changed to meet the needs of an educa- 
tionally efficient Sunday School, Many 
churches have been built with hardly 
a thought of a child in mind, now they 
are providing schoollike rooms with 
suitable furniture and teaching materials. 
The church auditorium is used for the 
main assembly so they can have their 
program of worship under suitable con- 
ditions, Departments can meet by them- 
selves so they can plan for worship 
suited to the group ages. Separate class 
rooms are also provided so they can 
accommodate large classes, so arranged 
that they can pursue undisturbed study. 
The churches are also putting more 
money into the Sunday School work in 
providing suitable text books, adapted 
desks and chairs, charts, maps, books of 
reference &c. 

In short, after years of bitter experience 
and much failure, the church is coming 
_ to realize that there is no better material 
out of which to build a church than the 
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children. The child is easily won and 
should be kept, and they now see that he 
can be kept. This however cannot be 
done with one hour’s work a week. /¢ 
zs the duty of the church home to meet the 
needs of the child’s life outside the school, 
whether in social intercourse or in re- 
creation. The child does not have an 
tnstinct for running away from home. 
But he does have a social instinct. Ye 
must have companionship. This the 
home and school should provide under 
the best possible Christian influences. 

The home church has been a long time 
in coming to realize that her chief asset 
is in her children. It the church in 
Japan going to go through the same bitter 
experience ? 

It is not time for us here in Japan 
to consider carefully our methods of 
work? Are we not many times spending 
a good deal of money, and much of our 
evangelists time in preaching to mere 
handfuls of old men and women who 
are so fixed in their habits that we cannot 
change one in hundreds, while there 
are hundreds of children who could 
be reached if our evangelists knew how te 
reach them? Just’as surely as we allow 
the children to grow up away from the 
church we are setting ourselves the more 
difficult problem of winning mature 
minds bound by habits that make it 
very difficult to apprehend spiritual 
truth, 

Are we building our chapels and 
churches with thoughts of the needs of 
the child ? 

Do our evangelists and pastors under- 
stand children, and know how to teach 
them ? 

Are they training volunteer workers to 
teach and hold the children ? 

The Master said, “Of stich is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Do we dare neglect them ? 
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- SOURCES OF A MISSIONARY’S STRENGTH 


REMINISCENCES READ AT THE COUNCIL OF COOPERATING MISSIONS, AUGUST, 1915 


Rey. J. H. BALLAGH, D.D. 


1. The first element of strength in the 
life and work of a missionary is the 
assurance of his call of God to engage in 
this high and holy service. His Call, his 
Commission, or his “ Marching Orders,” 
as the Duke of Welington is said to have 
declared them is of the first importance. 

We find this fully confirmed in all the 
Scriptures, in the records of how each 
and every servant of God distinguished 
for faithful service was truly called of 
God, and commissioned to his great 
undertaking. The prophet Isaiah’s call, 
preparation and commission are well 
known ; the prophet Ezekiel’s call no less 
so; Daniel’s and the Three Hebrew 
Children; Moses’ Samuel’s, Elijah’s, and 
King David's are all well known ex- 
amples. And in the New Testament our 
Lord's call and the Apostle Paul’s are the 
most noted, and in their similarity of 
commission almost identical. 

The knowledge of this call is of prime 
importance for the Ambassador himself, 
as well as for those to whom he is sent. 
Otherwise he may fall under the woe 
pronounced by the Lord himself—of 
“one running, not being sent’ or of “the 
blind and dumb messenger of the Lord ”’ 
referred to in Js. 2:19. “ Who ts blind 
but my servant ? or deaf, as uy messenger 
that [ sent?” 

2. A second source of strength is 
the confidence placed in us by the ac- 
credited servants of God, or by judicious 
and experienced ‘persons themselves 
devoted to the service of God. It was 
on this principle that the Apostle Paul 
appealed to Timothy to “ Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee by the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery.” To this also 
the historian refers in accounting for Paul’s 
choice of him for his own son in the 
Gospel, as “well reported of by the 
brethren,” probably for his interest in 
other young men, or in aged saints, and 
love of their society. Something of the 
“unfeigned faith that dwelt first in his 
mother Eunice, and grand-mother Lois,” 


and whose zeal though a son of a Gentile 
father, and whose knowledge of the 
Scripture, “able to make “wise unto 
salvation,” had been his inheritance from 
a child. A pious ancestry, inherited 
spiritual influences, and early training are 
most valuable assets of a man called to 
the Lord’s service. How often amid 
trials with false brethren, or some ap- 
parent failure, the strong faith and hearty 
assurance of some sterling Christian 
character saying, “It would take a good 
deal to destroy my faith in the accused ” 
has strengthened the fainting servant with 
renewed courage and zeal. But aside 
from trials, in ordinary labor how it 
encourages all workers, to have the 
sympathy and confidence of their fellow 
workers. 


3. A third source of power in mission- 


ary work is that of prayer, or fellowship 
in prayer. Prayer also on the part of 
others on the worker’s behalf, may even 
without his personal participation be of 
great service. To prayer personal, social, 
and intercessory, I am free to ascribe 
all success I have had in missionary 
life. ‘Bene orasse est bene studuisse ’’ 
was my motto for success in a 
belated collegiate course, and I have 
found it true in all departments of the 
activities of life. Tennyson’s saying 
“More things are wrought by prayer, 
than this world dreams of”. I have found 
grandly true; and one of the strongest 
endorsements I can give to one of the 
Sweet Singers of Israel’s experiences is 
that of the closing -verse of the 66th 
Psalm ':—“ Blessed be God, who hath not 
turned away uy prayer, nor his merey 
Srom me.’ Of the fellowships formed and 
enjoyed in prayer with kindred spirits in 
college, and missionary life, it would be 
impossible to speak. Their remembrance 
Iam sure will make up no small part of 
the enjoyments of heaven, as well I trust, 
to fill to overflowing our cup of rejoicing 
at the revelation of results accomplished 
thereby. 
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4. A fourth source of strength in 
missionary work is sympathy with, and 
interest in the people or persons for 
whom one labors. In other words love 
for the people and fellowship with them. 
This undoubtedly was one of the greatly 
distinguishing traits of the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles; and we may without 
doubt view it as the secret of much of his 
success. Early in my missionary life I 
found much sympathy and help in some 
trying experience with people of ‘‘ mine 
own nation,” and a favorable expression 
of Paul’s historian for me was, “ And the 
barbarous people showed us no little 
kindness.” When Christian fellowship 
was added to the many amiable qualities 
of the Japanese, it became very precious 
indeed, 

To Mrs, Mary Pruyn, that elect lady 
who led the way for woman’s missionary 
work in Japan, I said ‘ You can’t help 
loving the Japanese !’’—a sentiment she 
later heartily endorsed, reminding me I 
had so asserted on her arrival. Prayer 
with and for the Japanese, for many and 
varied objects, great and small, have been 
among the happiest seasons of my life. 
Especially have I found a few zealous 
souls, who for months and years. have 
earnestly and fervently prevailed in 
prayer—some of these spiritual leaders, 
other ordinary believers but faithful souls, 
Most of these have preceded me to the 
realization of their petitions, recorded in 
heaven. What a joy to meet before the 
throne in glory, those who often met in 
humble supplication before the Mercy 
Seat on earth. i 

5. A fifth source of strength I should 
not overlook, is the value of some sure 
word of promise, some passage of Scrip- 
ture, some prophecy of God’s word on 
which to rely in doing God’s work. 

The sufficiency of Scripture has con- 
stantly impressed me for all occasions, for 
every emergency, for instruction, for 
warning, for encouragement. Surely the 
blessed Holy Spirit is the author and 
revealer or interpreter of Scripture. I 
was born of the Word, my call to Christ, 
and to his work, was by the Word, and 
nearly every act and event of importance 
has been by the same faithful guide. 
Surely, “‘ Thy word is a lamp to my feet, 
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and a. guide to my steps.” ‘ The meek 
will He guide in judgment, the meek will 
He teach his way.” © “ Forever O Lord, 
thy word is settled in heaven,” 

6. A sixth source of strength is the 
distinct recognition of all service being 
done for, or in the presence of the Master. 
That our relation is directly to him, and 
not to men, to the Board, or a Society, 
to a church or to a cause —but to the 
Lord Himself; somewhat of the Apos- 
tle’s experience—‘‘ Whose I am, and 
whom I serve.’ And in seeking the lost 
to be able to say and sing in truth— 
““Lost one, it is Jesus seeking to save.”’ 
To try to realize the high honor of 
being the Lord’s herald. How it lightens 
the burdens, and cheer the spirits of 
fatigue to break forth in travels over some 
solitary mountain pass : 

“On the mountain top appearing, 
Lo the Sacred herald stands ; 
Welcome news to Zion bringing : 
Zion long in hostile lands. 
Mourning captive God himself 
Shall loose thy bands.” 

This was my song of cheer when a 
Seminary student in summer vacation as 
a Bible colporteur among the poor 
blacks and whites-in the Ramapo Mts, 
New York State; and it has served to 
enliven many a trip over Japanese passes 
since. 

7, A seventh source of missionary 
strength is a sublime or supreme optim- 
ism—Wm. Carey’s all-comprehensive 
motto “Expect great things of God; 
attempt great things for God.” This 
analysis of his great sermon on Is. 54: 2 
“ Tengthen thy Cords, and strengthen thy 
Stakes,” this inspiring command grasped 
by faith, gave rise to the whole modern 
Missionary Movement. Or as a celeb- 
rated French Savant gtves it; ‘‘ Have no 
ineffectual emotion.” This resolution I 
have found of great service in. trying to 
carry out all suggestions of good that 
come to one whether writing a letter, 
making a visit, or whatever it be. 

These are a few of the more important 
sources of strength I have found in labors 
of a half century in this land. How very 
short of ry own ideals I have come, I 
cannot describe to you whether of attain- 
ments made, or of results accomplished. 
While others look approvingly upon some 
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phases of work accomplished yet to my- 
self, and to the holy Master they will look 
very deficient of what was possible and 
ought to have been accomplished. It 
may well be, when nearly all my col- 
leagues have gone to their reward, my day 
of grace and service has been lengthened 
out that I may make up in length of 
service what I have lacked in diligence. 

Yet I thank the Lord for his indulgent 
mercies, and that I am still spared to take 
some part in prayer, if not in more direct 
labors, like the prophet Samuel, for the 
blessing of God upon his people. 


cd * * 


Asa few minutes were yet left, I was 
led to remark upon the occasions for 
thankfulness I felt at being permitted to 
be a Missionary to Japan. 

1. The first of these was the novelty 
and the interesting field in which in the 
kind providence of God my lot was cast, 
after having India and China both in view, 
with definite attractions in each. 

2. A second cause of thankfulness is 
the fellowship with choice spirits, in 
the persons of the pioneer missionaries in 
this land and in China, with whom I 
have been permitted to be associated 
I met in coming out in 1861 some of 
China’s pioneer missionaries; then 
Bishop Williams, Drs. S. R. Brown, G, 
F. Verbeck, and Dr. Hepburn of Japan, 
and later Dr. Nathan Brown, A. Arnold 
Bennett, and all subsequent missionaries. 
This of itself is a privilege of inestimable 
value, 

3. A third cause for thankfulness is 
one for which I would be willing to 
relinquish all I have experienced of past 
mercies could I but enter the field today, 
at the age of thirty years, with the 
prospects of success spread out before 
me, that greet every new recruit entering 
this inviting field. With all the changes 
that have occurred and opportunities 
afforded us what by the blessing of God 
are we not warranted to expect? Fifty 
years hence some who lear my voice 
may witness what I had the hardihood 
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on my first furlough to America, to assert 
—that if I lived to my father’s age of 88 
years, I hoped to see the idols abolished 
and Japan throughout all its borders a 
Christian land This hope I have not 
seen realized, but others shall. And the 
things that seem against us, as so often in 
God’s allsovereign providence, are the 
very things that work together fer us. I 
was greatly struck with this only a few 
days ago at Gotemba, when meeting the 
Korean Deputation to the Y.M.C.A. 
Bible School assembled at Higashi Yama, 
and listening to an address in easy Japan- 
ese, by a spare-looking Korean, I was 
impressed by his extreme modesty of 
manner, a bow at almost every word he 
uttered— apparently a swivel in his back- 
bone. He was entreating help, in the 
great work: of evangelizing their own 
people. Afterwards the leader of the 
delegation an elderly Korean in Korean 
dress of immaculate white, made a short 
address in Korean. This was rendered into 


English by a Doctor, a Korean educated 


in the United States, and that again into 
Japanese by the first speaker—very much 
to the pleasure of the assembly, After 
the close of the meeting, I hastened to ask 
the Doctor to whom I had been previous- 
ly introduced to introduce me to his 
principal, and by him I sent my message 
to Yun Chiho for whom, and his five 
compatr:ots, I had not ceased to pray 
that he might be faithful to his trust in the 
Lord Jesus. A moment later being 
introduced by the Secretary of the Y.M. 
C.A. to the first Korean speaker, imagine 
my surprise to find that this was Mr. Yun 
Chiho ! 

I grasped his hand, and said “‘ Are you 
Yun Chiho, the man who - suffered 
imprisonment? ’’ He nodded assent, and 
I gave him direct the message I had 
communicated to the secretary, and urged 
him to be true to his confession, and 
witness for Jesus. Like Paul he had 
suffered for that name, and now should 
witness a good confession.’’ I hope I 
did something toward removing the swivel 
from his back. 


ed 


DR. DAVID 


In the City of Tokyo, on the twenty- 
ninth day of October, at four score years 
of age, Dr. David Thompson, a mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. and a minister of the Church of 
the Christ in Japan entered into the Rest 
of God. 

One of the sweetest, dearest, deepest 
words in all the English language, is the 
word friend; and there are many in 
Japan who will always so think of him. 
Some of those who stood by his grave 
had lived in fellowship with him for more 
than forty, and one of them for more 
than fifty years. To them therefore their 
memory of him will be the memory of 
an o/d friend with all the tender associa- 
tions of that name. 

When our friend came to Japan, Japan- 
ese was a. strange tongue; and he was 
one of the very first to gain a knowledge 
of it. Like many men of a scholarly 
mind he had a favorite study. With him 
that study was the Hebrew language, and 
it was a pleasure to him to read the 
ancient Scriptures in the words in which 
they were written. But he was not a 
man of one book, even the Book of 
books. He was a constant reader, with 
a peculiar fondness for the writings of 
the old Greek and Latin Fathers of the 
Church, 

In his theology he was a conservative ; 
but his conservatism was a conservatism 
that was crowned with charity. The 
Spiritual food upon which he fed was 
the Christian revelation in its deepest 
truths; and by more than one it was 
observed, when he was called upon to 
lead the devotions of a company met for 
prayer, that the passage selected by him 
for reading was almost always a passage 


‘from the Epistle to the Ephes’ans. 


In his own prayers the underlying 
thought was ever, The Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth ; but the God to whom 
he prayed was the God and Father. of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; and he looked 
up and said, Abba, Father. No one 
could often hear him pray without 
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feeling that ow friend was a friend of 
God. To him also was given the shining 
grace of modesty. 

It was the high honor of our friend 
that he was called to be one of the first 
founders of the Church of Christ in Japan. 

, [hat Church, in its varied branches, has 
already established itself in Japan; and 
the day is coming when the cities of 
Japan shall be adorned with the lofty 
spires of great churches, when great con- 
gregations shall assemble for prayer and 
praise and when Christian pastors shall 
proclaim the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. When that day shall come, and 
the wondrous history of the Church in 
Japan shall be written, it will be written 
that the first Protestant pastor in the 
Capital of the nation was our old friend. 

In the first founding of the Church of 
Christ in Japan he had an honorable 
part, and his labors of love in its behalf 
have been long and various. This is 
known by all; but there is one thing 
that may not be of common knowledge. 
Among all the missionaries in Japan there 
have been few to whom so many of the 
poor and distressed and disconsolate, of 
the little known members of the church, 
have gone for strength and comfort. 
And when the Son of Man shall come 
in His glory, this shall be said to him: 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto 
me. 

When Dr. Hodge of Princeton, who 
also had passed the eightieth milestone 
on his pilgrimage to the Celestial City 
lay dying, he said to.a daughter who 
stood by him weeping, ‘Do not cry. 
To be absent from the body is to be 
present with the Lord; to be present 
with the Lord is to see the Lord; to see 
the Lord is to be made like him.” May 
this thought ever remain in the hearts 
of those who best knew and loved our 
friend, an anchor of the soul sure and 
steadfast ; a hope entering into that within 
the veil. 

WiiiaM Imprie, 
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Under the title of ‘‘ The Science of the 
Devout Life” a suggestive article by 
Rev. Philip Lloyd appeared in the Stu- 
dent Movement for June, 1915. At the 
close of the article was an excellent list 
of books suitable for the culture of the 
spiritual life. 
ly incomplete. Accordingly we have 
asked Miss Bosanquet and others to add 
to it the names of volumes which they 
know to be good, and herewith present 
the result. In this practical, unreflective 
age there is a tendency to look upon the 
cultivation of the devout life, and even 
upon the word ‘devout’ itself, as some- 
thing smacking of the monastery, but 
sober second thought suggests that the 
very tendency of our times should make 
us all the more painstaking to nurture 
those springs of prayer and meditation 


which will always remain the source of. 


spiritual power. 

Imitation of Christ, S. Thomas a Kempis. 

Spiritual Combat and Interior peace, 
Lorenzo Scupoli. 

The Devout Life, S. Francis de Sales. 

The Spiritual Letters, S. Francis de Sales. 

The Love of God, S. Francis de Sales. 

The Confessions of St, Augustine. 

The Practice of the Presence of God, 
Brother Lawrence—Allenson. 

Spiritual Maxims, Brother Jawrence— 
Allenson. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis of 
Assisi, Temple Classics series. 

Legend of St. Francis, Temple Classics 
Series. 

Letters to his Friends, Forbes Robinson. 

The Quiet Hour, Rev. G. H. C. Mac- 
gregor— Partridge. 

Praying in the Holy Ghost, Rev. G. H. 
C. Macgregor—Marshal. 

The Fellowship of Silence, Rev. C. eg 
ner, Editor— Macmillan. 

The Morning Watch, J. R. Mott. 

The Ministry of Intercession, 
Andrew Murray—Nisbet. 

The Secret of Intercession, Rev. Andrew 
Murray— Morgan and Scott. 

The Secret of Adoration, Rev. Andrew 
Murray—Morgan and Scott. 


Rev. 


It was however, confessed- « 


DEVOUT LIFE 


With Christ in the School of Prayer, 
Rev. Andrew Murray—Morgan and 
Scott. 

Great Souls at Prayer, M. W. Tileston— 
Allenson, 

A Chain of Prayer across the Ages, Dr. 
Fox. 

Sursum. Corda, Handbook of Intercession 
and Thankseving, Compiled by Frere 
and fllingworth—Mowbray. 

Before the Throne, Mowbray. 

Suggestions on Prayer, Miss Soulsby— 
Longmans. 

Suggestions on Bible 
Soulsby—Longmans. 

Instructions in the Devotional Life, Bishop 
Wilkinson—Gardner Darton. 

The Treasury of Devotion, Rev. T. T. 
Carter, Editor—Frowde and Long- 
mans, Green. 

Secret Prayer, Bishop Moule. 

Union with Christ. 

Meditations for a Month, Archbishop : 
Fenetor—Allenson. 

The Still Hour, Austin Phelps. 


Reading, Miss — 


Prayers on the Social Awakening, 
Rauschenbusch. 
The Meaning of Prayer, Fosdick— 


Association Press. 
Quiet Talks on Prayer, Gordon—Revell. 
The Love of Jesus, Hugh Price Hughes. 
That Land and This, Gertrude Hollis 
With God in the World, Bishop Brent. 


POETRY 


A Little Book of Life and Death, Com- 
piled by E. Waterhouse—Methuen, 
The Cloud of Witnesses, (arranged accord- 

ing to the Church’s year), Compiled 
by Wm. Gell—Frowde. 
S. Paul, Myers. 


* For Recorps oF NAMES AND 
SUBJECTS 


Week by Week, Arranged by Miss 
Soulsby— Longmans Green. 

Inori no Kiroku, for the use of Japanese 
—Sei Ko Kwai Shuppansha, Kobe. 
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THE LOOKOUT 


“ FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT.” 


This excellent bit of halftruth has 
come to enjoy a popularity and credence 
above even that of the Bible. 

For this reason, throughout the ages, 
it has been the custom of those who 
wished to gain extraordinary influence or 
authority to resort to various masks to 
veil their real selves from a too close 
scrutiny. Priests of Buddhism still utter 
their prayers in Sanscrit; certain Christian 
ones use Latin for theirs. Vestments of 
various styles help to create an impression 
of unfamiliarity. The incompetent general 
can enforce his commands by virtue of 
liberal ornamentation with tinsel and 
brass, where the reasonableness of his 
orders might fail to appeal to his associates, 
were they spoken by a man in plain 
clothes. Oratory can be made to pass 
for virtue in sermonizing. It is much 
easier for us to preserve the respect men 
show us—in case familiarity has threatened 
it—by retirement from too intimate 
contacts, rather than by a strenuous effort 
to make ourselves respect-worthy ! 


* * ok 


Yet The. Lookout would suggest that 
we have not carried this principle to its 
logical conclusion. It has further possi- 
bilities. No one will question that it is of 
utmost importance that parents be held in 
respect by their children. Contempt for 
parents is little short of crime. But 
although we know the danger, we 
Westerners are prone to risk familiarity 
. with our children. The Oriental system 
of family life has a great advantage over 
ours, according to our own unimpeachable 
proverb. 

And again contempt between husband 
and wife would be so unfortunate that 
The Lookout feels impelled to appeal for 
the adoption of the “ picture bride’’ and 
“‘o-between’”’ methods of avoiding the 
familiarity so much to be dreaded. And 
he would further suggest that some relief 
for past laxness might be secured if 
husbands and wives, as well as parents 
and children, were. to spend their 
vacations, at least, in separate resorts. 


Of course The Lookout is aware of 
some practical difficulties in the way of the 
complete carrying out of such a principle. 
(But what great cause was ever won 
without surmounting difficulties?) For 
example, he is not yet quite clear as to 
how one is to preserve se//-respect, unless 
it be by suicide ; since one must be more 
or less familiar with oneself during this 
present existence. * 

And again there is the case of The 
Christ. We may find it advisable to 
expurgate, or at least recast, certain 
Scripture passages concerning his prac- 
tices. It would be better to make the re- 
cords show that he kept his disciples well 
at a distance. When John the Baptist’s 
followers went with Jesus to the place 
where he abode, he should have been 
made to say, ‘ Where are you folks 
figuring on stopping tonight? There is a 
cheap inn about six blocks below here.” 
When Nicodemus came around at night 
for a private interview, Jesus should have 
said ‘My office-hours are morning from 
ten to twelve ; and besides I don’t admit 
strangers to my bedroom. Come tomor- 
row.” We must revise the text so as to 
have the Twelve quartered in a dormitory 
away from the Master. We cannot afford 
to let the impression get out that Christ 
intended to set an example of familiarity 
between the preacher and the people! 


* * 2 


If, now, we apply this principle to our 
own work as missionaries, we get a clear 
light on the situation: We must by no 
means permit our native associates, either 
our neighbors or our evangelists, to 
become too familiar with us. We must 
preserve our dignity and the privacy 
of our homes. We must preserve our 
authority and win awed respect by 
maintaining careful. aloofness, and by 
setting definite boundaries to those who 
are of an inquisitive nature. They must 
not know “00 much about us, or about 
how our Christianity works in private life ! 

Yea, verily ‘familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,’—/or the contemptible / 


NOTES FROM THLE FIGLD 


The third quadrennial 


General Con- General Conference of 


ference of the the Japan Methodist 
Methodist Church met at Aoyama 
Church Gakuin, Tokyo, October 


7-18, 
In his quadrennial address, the Pre- 
sident of the Conference, Bishop Hiraiwa 
gave the following comparative statistics : 


2nd Gen’! 3rd G.C. Inc. 


Conf. 1911 1915 
Kull members. ......... 10,404 11,944 1,540 
Members on probation 2,051 3,420 1,369 
Total membership 12,455 15,364 2,909 
IBADUISIOS euarhar ice ces ss ss 152005 1,790. 530 
No. of Sunday Schools 317 392 75 
Teachers and Officers 1,154 ~ 1,260 106 
BS CHOLATS Megineadyyessiess << 25,980 27,178 1,198 
Mota oe kee..ceeenss 27,134 28,438 1,304 
Christian Endeayor 
DOCIMESI ie ssinsedes se. 56 113 57 
Oilers inerases core. esi.0- 203 388 185 
Members < -s..6.:.ses000. TAF. 25715. 1,218. 
PR Otalueti tears cress. 1,700 3,103 1,403 
Self supporting 
CHurehes Ae cc ..ecs bre 20 25 5 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 
¥ 56,485.93 ¥ 64,479.23 


Current expenses 


Assessments ........0005 6,875.19 7,065.09 
Sunday Schools......... 2,708.71 2,543.91 
Christian Endeavor 

MOCIEMIESaaiascaies- + 486.37 735-20 


* There are in addition over 8000 scholars in city 
Sunday Schools conducted by the ladies of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. The actual total is 
therefore over 35,000. 

Among the matters of business trans- 
acted were the following: 

The number of lay representatives in 
the Annual Conferences was increased. 

Provision was made for a committee 
of laymen in each Conference (East and 
West) with whom the Bishop might 
consult in the work of the church. 

Two Evangelists, one for each Con- 
ference will be placed during the coming 
quadrennium. 

The Conference adopted a recommen- 
dation to entrust to the Board of Mis- 
sions the starting of missionary work in 
Formosa and Manchuria. 


The. Publishing, Educational and An- 
nuity Fund Departments were changed 
to the Committee system, thus simplifying 
the organisation. 

The most important change made was 
the creation of a Bureau of Finance to 
deal with all financial matters relating to 
the Church, 

The following were elected as fraternal 

delegates to the General Conferences of the 
mother churches: Methodist Episcopal 
Church, K. Obata, alternate G. Draper ; 
M. E. Church South, K. Uzaki, alternate, 
N. Yanagiwara; Methodist Church 
Canada, Kk. Shiraishi, alternate D. R. 
McKenzie. 
The Association held its 
regaular fall meeting in 
Osaka, Tuesday October 
Ig. One hundred mis- 
sionaries were present. 
The following Officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Otis K. Cary; Vice- 
President, Rev. A. Youngren ; Sec-Treas. 
Rev. Wm. H. Erskine; Executive Com- 
mittee, Rev. George Allchin and Rev. J. 
H, Scott. 

Mr. H. E. Coleman of Tokyo repre- 
senting the Sunday School work in Japan 
gave an excellent and inspiring address, 
He spoke on his observations of Sunday 
School work in America; and also gave 
many practical suggestions as to how the 
Sunday School committee might serve 
the missionary and the missionary serve 
the committee, 

Dr. R. E. Speer, addressed the asso- 
ciation on his ‘‘ Observations on Japan 
and the East” His central theme was 
that Japan had done a remarkable work 
in adopting western civilization while 
keeping her integrity, but he felt that 
she had not made herself loved. 

The second half of the afternoon ses- 
sion was taken up with a_ profitable 
discussion of the whole work of the 
Sunday School. Our association would 
recommend that each district should have 
a visit from Mr. Coleman to get the 
inspiration of his visit and his lecture. 


Central Japan 
Missionary 
Association 


Notes from the Field 


His list of books on the Sunday School 
work alone is invaluable. The Sunday 
School association pays the travel. Use 
him. 


The new building of the 


Opening of A Oly Ome re Os Le 
Y. W.C. A. at 14 Kita Jinbocho, 
Building Kanda, had its opening 


October 15-22, with 
open house every day and a series of 
meetings and receptions, at which there 
was an attendance in all of about 800. 
The first meeting held in the building was 
for the carpenters and builders who had 
labored so faithfully in its construction. 
Mr. Tonomura gave an evangelistic ad- 
dress, and several members of the Mitsu- 
koshi Boys’ Band rendered musical selec- 
tions. A meeting of women’s societies 
from various churches was addressed 
by Rev. Uemura and Dr. Nitobe spoke 
on Saturday afternoon to a capacity 
audience of women students and in the 
evening to about one hundred girls from 
offices and business houses. 

The first week in November saw the 
opening of classes in domestic science, 
physical training, Bible, English, music 
and other subjects. The building con- 
tains a fair-sized gymnasium, which can 
be converted into an audience room, also 
social parlors and class rooms, a_ do- 
mestic science equipment, secretaries’ 
offices, and a dormitory for about sixteen 
girls. Miss Taka Kato, who has recently 
returned from a year at the Y. W.C A. 
National Training School in New York, 
is the secretary in charge. 


In connection with the Salvation Army’s 
Harvest Thanksgiving a Public Ingather- 
ing was held in the Y. M.C. A. Tokyo 
Oct. 16th. Commissioner Mapp in his 
opening address (in Japanese) gave a 
resumé of the year’s proceedings and 
advance, The total amount contributed 
for the Harvest Festival appeal was an- 
nounced to be yer 11,635 an increase of 
yen 2,000 over the previous year. An 
interesting feature of the meeting was a 
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representative procession giving different 
aspects of Salvation Army work in 
Japan. 

From Oct. 23rd to Oct. 31st a series 
of special meetings was arranged at 
every corps in the country. In Tokyo, 
the headquarters staff and cadets of the 
Training School were formed into two 
brigades. At each centre visited the 
halls were crowded and overflow meet- 
ings held in the open air. <A total of 
320 seekers were recorded for Tokyo. 


The cpening ceremony of a new Home 
for Discharged Prisoners in Osaka, was 
conducted by Commissioner Mapp on 
Oct. 30th. The Mayor of Osaka attend- 
ed and spoke very graciously emphasising 


the need for such an institution. Many 
notable and influential people were 
present. 


Chinzei Gakuin, Nagasaki, celebrated 
its 35th anniversary. Oct. 25-27. Hon. 
S. Ebara, M.P., Bishop Hiraiwa, Bishop 
Harris and many alumni were present. 


The new Baptist Tabernacle at Misaki- 
cho Kanda, in Tokyo was opened for 
services on Oct. 31, The dedication 
services, however, will not be held till 
sometime in December after the arrival 
of Mr. Axling who is to have charge of 
the work there, 


Reports from the Omi Mission tell of 
the increased popularity of the Galilee 
Maru. A converted ex-priest from the 
chief island of the lake is proving a strong 
speaker on the evangelistic cruises. One 
theatre meeting was attended by 600,— 
following a children’s meeting in the 
afternoon when 230 were present. Dur- 
ing thirty days in East Omi there were 
the same number of baptisms. Plans for 
the Omi Tuberculosis Sanitarium are 
being pushed. forward. Recently a 
young man, came to the Omi Mission to 
become a Christian for the sake of moral 
reform. He did so on the advice of his 
relative, an Omi Buddhist priest. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


Conducted by the Field Secretary, Rev. E. N. Walne, D.D. 


I. The Periodical Press. 

Present Tendencies in Japan Toward Chris- 
tianity.—The gist of an address by Dr. D. Ebina 
at the Nuuanu Japanese Chnrch, Honolulu, trans- 
lated from The Tomo. 

Those who are familiar with the 
tendencies of thought in Japan cannot fail 
to notice the increasing supremacy of 
idealism over materialism. 

The so-called Meeting of the Three 
Religions—Christianity, Buddhism and 
Shintoism—is one of the indications, The 
meeting itself, it is true, was of no special 
significance, but the motive of the Govern- 
ment in calling such a meeting has 
decidedly influenced the national attitude 
towards religion. 

Another indication of this tendency is 
found in the transference of the Bureau of 
Religion from the Department of the 
Interior to the Educational Department. 
Heretofore religion and education have 
been regarded as inherently antagonistic, 
and the word Kami (God) has for 2000 
years been debarred from the text-books 
of the public schools Now that the 
Educational Department, which oversees 
the entire educational work of the Empire, 
has recognized religion, no. question can 
be raised as to interference between 
religion and education, 

The strongest factor in bringing about 
this new tendency of thought is the 
world-wide movement towards idealism, 
of which Eucken and Bergson are the 
leading exponents. It is remarkable that 
Eucken and Bergson are .read and talked 
about by the intelligent people of every 
class. An amusing incident is told of 
Baron Goto, ex-cabinet minister, who, 
having read a book of the noted German 
philosopher, said: ‘The ideas of this 
philosopher are akin to those of my 
mother.’ The Baron’s mother is an 
active Christian and a member of 


Dr. Kozaki’s church. This shows 
how the study of Eucken’s philosophy 
paved the way for an appreciation of 
Christianity. Japanese participation in 


the war has cooled the ardor for the 


German philosopher, but his ideas have 
entered to stay. 
Such are the favorable tendencies, but 


there are unfavorable symptoms, chief — 


among which is the renewed resistance of 
old superstitions. For example, the 
Government has lent its sanction to the 
revival of worship at the Shinto shrines, 
and school children are forced to join in 
this worship, much to the embarrassment 
of the children of Christian parents. All 
Shinto shrines are dedicated to the 
Emperor or national heroes, and the 
Government’s interpretation of the ex- 
ercises at these shrines is that they are 
not in the nature of worship, but of the 
culture of national morality. But with 
the exception of a comparatively small 
number of intelligent people, these ex- 
ercises are regarded as religious. The 
mass of the population does not distinguish 
between religious worship and reverence 
for ancestors, The consequence is a 
conflict between Christianity and Shin- 
toism. This conflict, however, is not a 
serious factor in deciding the fate of 
Christianity in Japan. 

The crisis appears rather in the problem 
of the personality of God and man. The 
idea of personality was once accepted by 
the Japanese, but held so loosely that it 
was easily overcome by the impersonal 
philesophy of China and India. The 
present idea is that to become like God 
necessitates the loss of personality. In 
this conflict, however, I believe Chris- 
tianity is bound to win, for to admit the 
personality of man and deny the person- 
ality of God involves us in contradictions. 
Philosophy leads to a denial of personality, 


Religious Press 


but moral necessities force us to recognize 
its reality. s 

The fact that in Japanese education the 
emphasis is shifting from the intellectual 
to an ethical basis is bringing satisfaction 
to the young people and to the nation at 
large, and foreshadows the triumph of 
Christian ideals. M. Kaxkeui. 


Shinran Shonin, By Dr. Yi Fujikawa. 


The writer of this article has received 
degrees both in Literature and Medicine, 
and has evidently developed a_ strong 
interest in religion, for it is with the view 
of creating in others the same interest that 
he has taken up his pen. 

About seven hundred years ago, the 
great Honen, at the age of 43 and after 
20 years of mental struggle gave up the 
thought of perfecting his character 
through efforts of self and announced his 
belief in prayer to Buddha as the only 
way to real attainment and Paradise. To 
him the symbol of Buddha was Amida 
Nyorai and as the latter desired the 
salvation of all men from the consequences 
of sin, belief in this desire was the only 
means through which such salvation 
could come. This gospel of belief came 
as a joyful revelation to the masses and 
brought within their reach the Buddha 
who had hitherto been the property of 
the learned few. Needless to say the new 
teaching aroused ridicule, hate, and 
finally persecution and as a result Honen 
was banished to Tosa (Shikoku) and out 
of seven disciples who shared a similar 
fate, one—Shinran was sent to Echigo 
where he remained in exile six years. 

As a boy Shinran had gone from 
temple to temple, gleaning the best of 
wisdom from each, but found little 
satisfaction until he came under the spell 
of Honen. Then the gospel of salvation 
through faith in Amida laid hold upon 
him, and bound him so closely to his 
master that he may be called the John of 
all Honen’s disciples. Strange to say he 
was strongly opposed by the other 
followers of Honen, who clung still to the 
idea of works as well as to that of faith, 
so, out of sheer necessity, he was forced 
to establish a new sect of his own—Jodo 
Shinshu. 

Although his teaching is set forth in 
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detail in thirteen volumes, it centres around 
the word “ faith”’ and all that this implies. 
Out of the Chinese and Japanese ancients 
he selected seven men—five from the 
former and two from the latter—and 
dubbed them the ‘‘ Fathers” of the new 
doctrine—in the sense of their embodying 
in their teachings the essentials of Honen’s 
gospel. és 

To give in brief the doctrine amplified 
by Shinran, there lies at the very root of 
all existence a something that is colorless, 
shapeless, mindless, and to which is given 
the name of “Shinnyo” or “ Hossho 
Hosshin.” Out of this has arisen 
“ Amida Nyorai’’ which may be defined 
as the outward symbol of which ‘ Shin- 
nyo’ is the inward reality. Amida is 
filled with a great desire for the salvation 
of all things and by leaning heavily upon 
this desire through faith such salvation is 
secured. Amida is regarded as eternal 
light and eternal being and is greatest of 
all in wisdom and compassion—is in fact 
the eternal embodiment of the last 
mentioned qualities. 

Thus, in essence, Shinran’s doctrine is 
entirely in accord with that of Monism, 
and entirely at variance with that Dualism 
which would distinguish between natural 
and spiritual science, between spiritual and 
natural forces, and thus between matter 
and spirit themselves. The writer then 
goes somewhat into detail in regard to the 
conservation of energy and indestructi- 
bility of matter and brings in the doctrine 
of evolution to confirm the view that 
spirit and matter have evolved from one 
and the same source. Spirit and matter 
in their relation to one another typify the 
relation of Shinnyo and Amida—neither 
being separate from .the other, each 
representing a different aspect of the same 
original substance. 

Out of this conception, we get the idea 
of God which Shinran sought to implant 
—not the supernatural and personal God 
of the Christian dualist, but the abstract 
and supernatural God, the infinite harmony 
of all the powers of nature. All this is 
symbolized by Amida Nycrai; so to 
believe in the latter means to accept 
obediently the dictates of nature’s laws, 
and trust in them for a way out of 
trouble, 
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In practical lite, this theory of faith 
alone produced marked results. Thus 
we find Honen urging his pupil Shinran to 
marry and establish a family, and in 
consequence we find that celibacy has no 
place in the teaching of the Jédo Shinshu 
sect. Because of this the other Buddhist 
sects have been unsparing in their 
denunciation of the followers of Shinran. 
Shinran is a shining example of the fact 
that religion has always been rooted in 
the views of the Universe and man set 
forth by the noblest personalities. He 
insisted that in the great desire of Amida, 
distinctions between priest and people 
disappeared. It was a great day for the 
common people when Honen decided to 
leave his mountain retreat and bring his 
gospel to the very heart of the towns and 
cities. Shinran followed his example in 
this, greatly rejoicing his master’s heart. 
At the age of sixty, he came to Kyoto to 
find the other disciples of Honen in the 
height of their influence, so he henceforth 
devoted the remainder of his long life to 
religious literature. His habits of life 
were sitnple. He carried out his master’s 
injunction to build no temples, and in his 
dress strove to appear as much as possible 
like the common man. 

It has been said that the doctrine of 
evolution has been responsible for the 
casting aside of Christianity in the West. 
Such, however, is not the case. The fact 
is that men are just as religious as ever 
they were. Religion is rooted in them 
and they can’t get away from it. But 
they want a pure scientific religion and 
when that is presented in place of the 
so-called supernatural, the unity of the 
universe is preserved, and the desires of 
man are satisfied. Feeling intensely 
interested in religion as the life-giving 
element in morality, and deploring the 
irreligious tendencies of the present day, 
the writer has gladly brought to the 
attention of the public the teaching of the 
famous sage of seven hundred years ago. 


Criticism of Dr. F ujikawa’s Article, 
by T. Tanaka. 


In the October number of the Buzzmei 
Fyéron appears a criticism of an article 
by Dr, Yu Fujikawa, entitled “ Shinran 
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Shodnin,” which was published in the 
September number of the Cid Hlyoron. 
The following is a very imperfect resumé 
of Mr. Tanaka’s arguments pro and con. 
Although not having had the pleasure 
of knowing Dr, Fujikawa personally, yet 
I have admired him very much for his 
erudition, having read and enjoyed his 
books, “ Jinsei’”’? and ‘“ Nihon Igakushi 
(History of Medicine in Japan). Also 
from time to time I have read his 
well known lectures and talks and have 
come to agree with him in many things. 
Seeing it advertised in the papers that he 


chad published an article entitled “ Shinran 


Shonin ” in the special autumn number of 
the “ Chad Hyoron”’ I read it thinking I 
could surely agree with him in what he 
had to say on this subject; but I was 
greatly ‘disappointed. 

Dr. Fujikawa gives twenty-four pages 
to this article ; in the beginning he wastes 
four pages in discussing the man (Shinran), 
then devoting only five pages to the discus- 
sion of the teaching and faith of Shinran 
he very abruptly enters upon an explana- 
tion of Monism and wastes seven more 
pages on this, using the remainder of his 
article in showing the agreement between 
the doctrine of Shinranand Monism. That 
was about the last thing that I had 
expected, and, furthermore, there were 
several points where discrepancies crept 
in. Some one would probably think— 
and rightly so—that in taking Shinran 
Shonin as his subject, he would write 
about either his life or a review (of his 
works), There is probably no one who 
would think of studying his (Shinran’s) 
teachings. Nor is there likely to be 
anyone who would think of comparing 
his teachings to Monism. My first 
thought on reading this article was that 
he had made a mistake in the selection of 
a subject for his article. Therefore, there 
are several points which I would like to 
go over with Dr. Fujikawa, and I will try 
to give them below. . 

As mentioned before, there seem to be 
no main points in Dr. Fujikawa’s dis- 
cussion of Shinran, yet although there 
seem to be many faults in this article, 
still I cannot but admire Dr. Fujikawa 
(who is not a specialist in this line) for 
feeling the relative need for such a study. 
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It would seem that the Monism of 
which he writes so fully is practically 
non-existent today outside of the school 
of thought as held by the followers of 
Haeckel. But I would like to ask if in 
reality the source of organism and of 
substance are not said to be one and the 
same?» Moreover, I think there is no 
objection to saying that Monism is the 
thought of practically all the philosophers, 
This is the old atomic theory which was 
opposed by several philosophers who 
became the outriders of modern  spiri- 
tualism. If then materialism recognizes 
spirit. and: matter to be one and 
the same, it is not wrong to call this 
Monism, and. if spiritualism fails to 
recognize the reality of matter, then this 
too is one kind of Monism. In other 
words the doctrine of both these extremes 
can alike be called Monism. Hence there 
being various branches of spiritualism 
which may be. called Monism, I think it 
possible to speak of the Monism of 
Schopenhauer and the Monism of Hegel. 
Peviavevs ot .Just as I said before, there being 
many kinds of Monism, materialistic 
thought may be said to demand Monism 
also. 

But Materialism is not the only 
Monistic cult, Christianity also claims 
Monism as a fact. Dr. Fujikawa says 
that Christianity is based on Dualism, 
setting up a personal God, who created 
~ the world, mankind and all things, and 
that this God rules all............ Also that 
Dualism which teaches that force and 
matter are entirely different in substance 
belongs to the very oldest system of 
_ philosophy. In saying that Christianity 
is like Dualism we must say that he fails 
to follow the history of Christian thought. 
There have been many Christian thinkers 
both of the Scholastic School and of 
- Protestantism who have held thoughts 
which resulted in Dualism. But the large 
majority of Christian thinkers have held 
strictly to Monism. (The fact is that 
orthodox Christians must be said to 
believe in Monism). 

(Here Mr. Tanaka gives a brief review 
of Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe” 
and his conception of matter and spirit, in 
which he (Mr. Tanaka) says he regards 
both sides of one thing, viz: the common 
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source of matter and spirit ; or a Monism 
which regards force as spirit. Also he 
tells of some American scholars who hold 
to a Monism which regards the Trinity as 
matter, force and spirit). 

He than passes on to Dr. Fujikawa’s 
conception of Shinran’s teaching of Amida 
Butsu, showing that to his mind Dr. 
Fujikawa is mistaken, as his idea in 
regard to this amounts to pantheism. 
Drawing conclusions from Dr. Fujikawa’s 
argument he says we must conclude 
that Shinran’s teaching was in reality 
pantheistic. 

Next he compares Dr. Fujikawa’s 
conclusions with those of Mr. Yabuki. 
He says he recognizes that his inter- 
pretation of “ Hossho,” i, e. ‘“ Amida 
Ny6rai”’ is justifiable, but he wishes to 
say that he doesn’t think that his con- 
clusions are the original ideas of Shinran. 
Furthermore, Mr. Tanaka accuses Dr. 
Fujikawa of misquoting. 

In his conclusion, he reviews what he 
has said before, but goes still further in 
saying that in his opinion it is impossible 
to compare the Monism of Haeckel with 
that as taught by Shinran, wzless it is 
conceded that Shinran’s teaching about 
Amida was pantheistic. He quotes Dr. 
Fujikawa as saying that Shinran’s teaching 
was in the end the same as the modern 
teaching of Monism, which recognizes the 
sum total of universal force, and which 
tends to take as religious symbols the 
coming of the supernatural into the world 
as (divine) revelation. This is slandering 
Shinran, he says ; the followers of the Shin 
sect will not thank him for describing 
Amida as merely symbolical, On the 
other hand by trying to defend and uplift 
the teaching of Shinran, Dr. Fujikawa has 
made him the subject of ridicule and has 
really done his memory harm. For as 
the old saying goes, ‘ You injure another 
by injudicious partiality.’ 

Dr. Fujikawa has necessarily planned 
out a comparison that is very unreason- 
able. There is here probably no 
apology that can be made even for the 
person who is fond of curiosities. Even 
Shinran’s followers will not be satisfied on 
reading this comparison (of Dr. Fuji- 
kawa’s). Nor will there likely be much 
pleasure for the scientist. And when you 
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come to. the impartial critics who are 
standing outside the scholarly circle, there 
will surely be a great many who will feel 
that this article is most unexpected, 

Fait. Ju. 


How can we Overturn the Present 
Situation in the Church ? 


This is the caption of the leading article 
of the Airisutokyo Sekai. the organ of the 
Kumiai church, shortly before the annual 
meeting. It is a consideration of the 
unsatisfactory conditions in the denomi- 
nation, both actual and as compared with 
some other denominations ; and a sugges- 
tion as to methods for meeting the 
situation. 

In the coming Sokwai there is some 
very important business, such as the re- 
vision of the constitution, to come before 
us, but most important of all is it that we 
Jay emphasis on things spiritual and 
consider how we can make more progress 
the coming year. We have dropped in 
point of numbers from first place to 
second or third; and we shall go still 
lower if we do not wake up. The causes 
of our loss of first place are three: 1. 
Our churches and chapels are few as 
compared with other denominations ; the 
Presbyterians, for example, having about 
three times as many churches and 
workers as we; 2. Our funds for evan- 
gelistic purposes are small, being, when 
added to those of the American Board’s 
Mission, barely one-third of what the 
Presbyterians, for example, are able to 
spend; 3. Our evangelization has been 
by fits and starts, now pressing forward 
and now slacking. We have neglected 
the regular tillage of the whole field so 
essential to normal growth. Not that we 
are unique in this, for all the denomi- 
nations have had the same experience of 
disappointment in the spiritual growth of 
their members. For this growth great 
emphasis must be laid on the Sunday 
school and on Bible study. In Sunday 
school work we are very backward ; the 
Methodists, for example, have , 30,000 
Sunday school attendants; while ours, 
including those of the American Board’s 
Mission, are only 10,000—“ not to be 
mentioned the same day.” 

We must also cultivate the desire for 
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Bible study, and have special classes for 
doctrinal teaching. We have annual 
meetings for workers; it is quite as 
important to foster the spiritual life of the 
laymen. 

The following points are suggested for 
definite consideration at Sokwai : 

1. The setting apart of a touring 
evangelist who will foster Sunday school 
work and especially the adult department. 

2. Appropriate meetings for laymen. 
Such meetings are held at different places 
by various bodies, We ought to have at 
least 300—400 church members present 
at each of two such meetings to be held, 
‘one in the east, and one in the west. 

3. Aside from the present business 
and touring secretaries, ought there not 
to be a touring evangelist who shall lay 
the emphasis on spiritual uplift among 
church members ? 

4. A pressing need is district evan- 
gelism (chiho j{dendo);. the smaller 
churches should not be left to themselves 
to get along as best they can. Now is 
the time for doing village evangelization. 
This should be definitely tried in at least 
one selected field. 

5. Our recent rate of increase is only 
4 or 5 per cent. Other denominations 
have about 7 per cent of growth; the 
Presbyterians last year had 10 per cent, 
and this year they expect 5000 new 
members. We ought to have 3000. Of 
course we must consider quality as well 
as quantity ; but we are sadly lacking in 
quantity.—And right here there is a point 
that ought to be mentioned: sometimes 
churches strike off from the roll a great 
many names at once.. Now, readjustment 
is a good thing, but let us readjust 
positively rather than negatively. 

C. M. W. 


Hokkaido Doors Wide Open 


The united Evangelistic Campaign has 
met nowhere with more enthusiastic 
welcome than in Hokkaido, It seems to 
be universally true in the newer settlements 
and corners of Japan that Christianity 
is presented in a vigorous and virile way 
by men whose characters back up their 
words. 

The general staff of the Western 
Divison Campaign wisely decided to send 
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to Hokkaidd one of the strongest bands 
which has ever been sent out. It 
comprised Revs. Uemura, Sasao, Ibuka, 
Madame Hirooka and Mr. I Morimura. 
Dr. Sasao when interviewed recently was 
full to overflowing with incidents showing 
the extraordinary welcome given to the 
band and the apparently large results 
of its tour. The gist of his remarks 
was as follows: 

“T never saw anything in Japan to 
equal the welcome we got everywhere. 
The largest theatres and halls were 
crowded night after night with audiences 
ranging from 500 to 2,500. In one town, 
Takikawa, the church had had a hard time 
and the handful of Christians and their 
pastor alike were discouraged. They 
said they didn’t dare hire a theatre for the 
meeting because after the meetings were 
over it would simply mean bitter perse- 
cution from their fellow townsmen so 
they had planned to hold the meetings in 
their own little building which would 
accommodate not more than forty. But 
our advance agent quite shamed them out 
of this and so raised their faith and 
courage that finally they agreed to rent 
the theatre. The result was that the 
theatre was jammed to the doors and 
there were 35 inquirers. At another 
meeting held by one of our group on the 
return journey there were 70 inquirers 
present and already 13 of them have 
received baptism. There has been no 
reaction in the form of persecution, one 
reason being that the very daring of 
Christians has impressed the town with 
the power and dignity of Christianity. 

“At Otaru, the bustling and rapidly 
growing town facing toward Sagalien, 
we had big crowds at all our meetings. 
On the third day we held an afternoon 
meeting for studen‘s only when there were 
_70 inquirers all of whom have been put 
under instruction. At the last meeting 
for general inquirers there were 200 
present and nineteen persons made the 
final decision to become Chrirtians. 

“The addresses of our speakers were 
straight from the shoulder and even our 
most outspoken cri‘icism of present con- 
ditions in Japan did not arouse a single 
audible “No” from our hearers. Mr. 
Morimura, the venerable merchant, him- 
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self but a child in the faith, everywhere 
gave his simple testimony with marked 
effect. His saintly appearance and the 
force of his assertions both compelled 
respect. Over and over and he declared 
‘I | ave tried Buddhism and Shintoism and 
Confusianism and found them all wanting. 
Now I am a Christian and I have found 
it satisfying and truly it has brought such 
joy as I had not anticipated. Try it 
yourself and if you don’t find my words 
true, you may have my head.’”’ 


The Moji Union Church, By the Rev. Mr. 
Kashiwai in Bzmyet Hyoron for October. An 


abbreviated translation, 


The plan to unite all the churches in 
Moji into one union church seems about 
to be realized. Having been in Moji and 
had charge of the services and evangelistic 
work of this union church for the month 
of August I can speak about it with a 
measure of experience. I had not had 
much acquaintance with Mr. Nagao the 
originator of this union movement, but 
had read his booklet on union. But asa 
general proposition I like forward move- 
ments that promise large things, and 
think that the Church in Japan, which is 
decidedly lacking in originality and 
initiative, when it finds a man who will 
lead out for even a step or two, should 
study his plans and undertake to guide 
his energies into the right channels even 
though his plans appear to be half-baked 
or mere adventures. 

The Moji Union Church completed 
its organization and began to have 
services from the first of August. | Not 
having any pastor they asked me to come 
for a month which I was glad to do, as it 
afforded me an opportunity to study the 
movement. As I was there simply to 
organize the worship amd work of the 
Church, appoint leaders, etc., I was not 
concerned directly with the movement for 
general union, But as the leader of the 
Church I naturally came into contact 
with opponents and critics of the move- 
ment and therefore think I have had a 
very good opportunity to understand the 
situation. 

Outside of Moji there are many who 
think the movement is simply due to the 
influence and efforts of Mr. Nagao, and 
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think that should he be removed it would 
soon come to nought. But according to 
my observation the others also are very 
zealous, and while there is no doubt that 
Mr. Nagao has taken the lead to a certain 
extent, yet his own Church, the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai has been in the rear 
rather than in the van of the movement. 
This movement originated in the first 
Kyodo Dendo effort in Moji and Shimono- 
seki, The evangelistic effort was success- 
ful and produced a large number of 
enquirers. It was discovered that the 
Churches were not equal to the task of 
distributing and teaching these enquirers 
and it was believed that a union church 
would be able to do it better. 

Moji is a new place and with the 
exception of the Presbyterian Church 
none of the Churches there has a long 
history behind it. Most of the Christians 
also are comparatively young in the faith, 
and I can see how such ideas would find 
a hearing among them, It is my opinion 
then that even if Mr. Naga6 were not in 
Moji the Union Church has strength 
enough to exist and go on. 

But will this church be able to absorb 
all the Christians in Moji? In the begin- 
ning such was their intention, but on 
account of the character of the Episcopal 
Church the larger number of its members 
did not go in, and nearly ten of the 
Baptist members were restrained from 
going in by the central authority (Hombu, 
where is it?). At present those who are 
worshipping together are all the Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Metodists, 
and a large majority of the Baptists. The 
Presbyterian Church had a meeting Aug. 
14 and decided to withdraw from the 
parent Church and go into the Union 
Church. Somewhat less than ten mem- 
bers did not vote for the union, And I 
hear that at a called meeting of the 
Chinzei Chukwai (Synod?) at Moji on 
Sept. 13, a majority voted to approye of 
the withdrawal of the Moji Church. 
Those members of the Moji Presbyterian 
Church who do not favor union are in 
favor of a federated church (Rengo 
Kyékwai), and I understand that a 
number in the Nihon Kirisuto Ky6dkwai 
at large think it would be better to stop 
at that and wait till union (géd6) can be 
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had everywhere. There are federated 
churches in America, but the movement 
in Moji has already gone too far for this, 
Again a number of enquirers have already 
been» won and it would be a difficult 
matter to decide which of the Churches 
they should be baptized into, 

Opponents of the movement say that 
improper methods, methods savoring of 
a political contest, have been resorted to 
by those promoting the union. Nobody 
doubts that the motives and methods of 
Mr. Nagao himself are above reproach, 
but I rather think that some of the 
impulsive young ones have resorted to 
canvassing and other improper methods 
to win adherents. 

Again it is objected that it will be 
difficult for all these Christians to find a 
common basis of faith in Christ‘ But the 
constitution of the Union Church con- 
fesses Christ as the Son of God and as the 
Saviour of men from their sins. Beyond 
this I think it is not necessary to go. 

Then again some say that the Union 
Chuch cannot draw as many people to its 
services as the different Churches working 
separately, But the congregations at the 
Union Church so far have averaged from 
70 to 100 persons which is just about the 
same as used to assemble at all the differ- 
ent services. 

But the chief objection is that in 
establishing one such local union church 
without waiting for general union, just one 
more sect is thereby established in the 
land. That is true, but the Moji people 
claim that they would have to wait a long 
time. for general union, and that they 
choose this method in order to hasten the 
day of general union. Of course that is 
the parting of the ways in argument, but 
as for me I believe this movement did not 
start from a bad motive and believe that 
more harm than good would come from 
discouraging it. I think the best way is 
to help it sympathetically. 

G. W. B. 


The Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai Taikwai and 
the Moji Union Question. From the Auhein 
Shimpo for October 21. 

The recent Annual Meeting of the 

Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai adopted a re- 

port of a committee appointed to investi- 
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gate the union question at Moji. The 
resolution was as follows :— 

“The Synod passes over the action 
taken by the Chinzei Presbytery recently, 
but would urge that said Presbytery fulfil 
its duty in exercising the oversight over 
such members of our Church as are in 
Moji at the present time. 

“The Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai_ is 
conscious of the obstacle of sectarianism, 
and has had a plan of its own for church 
union. From the organization of the 
Church the Synod has been dominated 
by a desire for union and hopes to see the 
day in the future when these plans shall 
be realized. 

“But while we are convinced of the 
necessity of church union, for one local 
body to forge ahead and try to realize 
union apart from the Church asa whole 
is not realizing our hope. Hence we 
plead that we may all move together and 
work out this problem of union keeping 
united in the Church as we do it. 

“When a majority of the members of a 
local congregation desire to withdraw 
from the Church we recommend that the 
Presbytery dismiss them as individuals 
from the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai, (I 
presume this means to give them letters 
of dismissal).” 


RESOLUTION ON EVANGELISM 


The above Synod passed two resolutions 
on evangelism :— 

1. ‘ That in order to make the evan- 
gelistic work of the Church effective and 
to encourage the workers, meetings, 
should be held in the principal centres of 
the country, this plan to be carried out by 
the Central Authorities of the Church 
(Somukyoku). 

2. ‘An evangelistic campaign to 
cover the whole country. That the aim 
_for the year be 5,000 new members. 
That the country (including the Japanese 
communities on the main land of Asia) be 
divided into 25 divisions, (a list of which 
is given). That evangelists go in pairs. 
That a fund of 1,000 Yen be raised by 
subscription to finance the work. And 
that a band of volunteer evangelistic 
workers, men and women, 2,000 strong 


be organized.” G. W. B. 
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Kyokai no Kenchiku.--(The Building of the 
Church) by Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. The 
Christian Literature Society. Cloth 398 pages 
3F 1.20. 


This book consists of a series of eight 
lectures delivered before the Divinity 
School of Yale University in 1910, under 
the auspices of the Lyman Beecher 
Foundation. The name of the author, 
one of the foremost preachers in the 
United States, is in itself a guarantee for 
the substantiality and value of these 
lectures. 


But lectures on. Pastoral Theology 
might be very valuable in America and 
yet be of little use in Japan because of the 
different. conditions prevailing here. This 
would doubtless have been the case more 
or less with these lectures if they treated 
special local conditions in America and 
the applications of the preacher’s worl to 
such conditions, But this is not'the case. 
The respective subjects of the eight 
lectures are: I. The Church Building 
Idea in the New Testament. II. Buliding 
the Brotherhood. HI. Building the Indi- 
vidual, IV. Building Moods and Tem- 
pers. V. Building Thrones. VI,  Build- 
ing the Holy Catholic Church. VU. 
Building the Plan. VIII. Building of 
the Builder. 

All these subjects are treated ina large, 
and yet, in a most definite way. There is 
hardly a thought expressed in these 
lectures which either is not, or soon will 
not be, as applicable in Japan as it is in 
the United States. Dr, Jefferson deals 
largely with fundamental ideas and 
principles, that are equally applicable in 
any community where there is a Christian 
church, For the study of these ideas 
and principles the book will be ex- 
ceedingly useful for the teacher of 
Pastoral Theology, and to the preacher, as 
a book of reference to go to frequently 
in order to remind himself of the most 
essential things in preaching the Gospel, 

The Japanese translation is most 
readable, and faithfully gives the sense of 


the original. 
A, O. 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. F.C. Meredith returned to Japan from 
furlough by S.S. Shizuoka Maru, and is again 
stationed at Maebashi. 

Rey. A. W, Cooke, Mrs. Cooke and four children 
returned to Japan Oct. 19 after three years spent in 
the United States where Mr. Cooke was doing 
advanced post graduate work at, the University of 
Chicago. They are living at 56 Tsukiji Tokyo until 
their new house at Ikebukuro is completed. 

Rev. W .J. Callahan arrived in Kobe from furlough 
on November 6. He is much improved in health. 
His family are remaining in America as the children 
are attending school in Fayette, Arkansas. 

Rey. J. Ira Jones has returned to Fukuoka from 
furlough. 

Rey. F. A. and Mrs, Ainsworth arrived by the 
Monteagle Nov. 5 to join the Canadian Methodist 
Mission. They will spend two years in Tokyo at 
the Language Schoo]. 

Bishop McKim and two daughters, the Misses 
Nellie and Bessie sailed for the United States on ‘the 
S.5. AZongolia, Oct. 14, taking the body cf Mrs. 
McKim to Nashotah, Wisconsin, for burial. 

Miss Edith L. Ketchum, Principal of Fukuoka 
Eiwa Jo Gakko left for America Oct. 17 being called 
home on account of her mother’s serious illness. 
Miss Bessie M. Lee and Miss Poole take up her work 
during her absence. 

Miss Marian Draper has removed from Kagoshima 
to Fukuoka. 

Key. D. C, Holtom and family haye removed from 
29 Sanaicho, Ushigome, Tokyo, to 902 Sendagaya 
Tokyo Fu. 

Mr. and Mrs, J. Morcrieff visited seyeral points in 
Japan on their way to China where they join the 
West China Baptist Mission. Mr. Moncrieff was 
formerly a Y. M.C. A. teacher in Yamaguchi. 

Dr. Sturge addressed large audiences at Baiko Jo 
Gakuin, Shimonoseki, Oct. 16 on his way to Korea 
and again on Oct. 24 when returning. 

Key. and Mrs. C.H.D. ‘Fisher celebrated their 
35th wedding anniversary at the home of their son 
Key. Royal Fisher, Tsukiji, Tokyo on Oct. 13 when a 
few old friends were invited in to enjoy the occasion. 
Mr. and Mrs, Fisher arrived in Japan in 1882 and are 
the senior members of the Baptist Mission. 

Rey. F. N. Scott of Nagasaki left on Nov. 1 for 
Nanking, China, as delegate from the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission to the Eastern Asia Central Con- 
ference of the M. E. Church. Dr. J. C. Davison of 
Kumamoto and Revs. E T. and C. W. Iglehart of 


Tokyo are also attending the conference which began 
Noy. 9. 

Rey. J.T. Meyers of the Southern Methodist 
Mission is in The Severance Hospital in Seoul, Korea, 
where he is recovering from a_ severe surgical 
operation. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Smith of Tokyo have gone to 
Hayama to recuperate after their recent severe 
illness, 

Miss Mary Page, of the Tokyo Y. W. C. A, 
returned October 1g from a summer spent at her home 
in Oakland, California. 

Miss Michi Kawai, national secretary of the Y. W. 
C, A., after spending the summer on the Pacific Coast 
studying the immigration problem, attending con- 
ferences and doing other work in connection with the 
Y. W. C. A., has gone to New York where she 
expects to spend the year in the Y. W.C. A. National 
Training School there. 

Rey. W. A. Davis returned from furlough Sept 21st. 
and is teaching in Kwansei Gakuin. His address is 
24 Nakayamatedori Nichome, Kobe. 

Rey. B. T. Schwab and family have moved to No. 
93 Sanchome, Kobinata-daimachi, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joshua H. Vogel are now living at 
No, 1o Kita Kogacho, Surugadai, Kanda, Tokyo. 
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Births 


Born to Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Armstrong at Kwansei 
Gakuin Kobe, Oct. 20, a daughter, Doris May. 

Born to Rev. and Mrs, H. E. Walker, Kwansei 
Gakuin, Kobe, Oct 30, a son. : 

Born at Tokyo, Oct-21 to Rev. and Mrs. W. O, 
Fryer, Kofu, a son, Gordon Egerton, 


& 


Deaths 


Rey. Dr. David Thompson died at his home in 
Tokyo on Thursday, October 28, 


The Japanese Language 
School 


To accommodate late arrivals a new 
first year class will be opened on Nov. 209. 


CONFERENCE LUNCHEONS 


A committee, with Mrs. W.D. Cunning- 
ham as Chairman will provide the 
luncheons at the Conference of Federated 
Missions, which meets in the Ginza 
Methodist Church Jan. 5 and 6, 1916. 
The luncheons will be served in the 
basement of the church, and will be free 
to delegates ; to others the price will be 60 


sen, .In order to obtain some idea of the 
number of persons to be served, Mrs, 
Cunningham requests all persons (delegates 
and others) desiring: luncheon, whether 
on one of two days, so to inform her as 
soon as convenient. _ Address: No. 6 
Naka-cho, Yotsuya-ku, Tokyo. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Federated Missions 

_. The annual meeting of the Conference 
of Federated Missions has come to be, 
without question, the most important 
missionary gathering of the year. The 
little band of far-sighted men who laid the 
foundations of the Conference fourteen 
years ago are many of them fortunately 
still with us, but two of the most devoted 
among them, Dr. Greene and Mr. Mac- 
Nair, have been taken from us. It is 
sife to say that none.of them then 
imagined to what dimensions the body 
would grow. 

While the importance of the Conference 
to missionary activity in Japan may be a 
commonplace, few persons realize the 
influence of the Conference on missionary 
policy in other lands. It would not be 
becoming for us to say it ourselves, but 
we have it on the authority of eminent 
students of missions in Great Britain and 
- America, that our Conference of, Fede- 
rated Missions in Japan has set the pace 
in cooperation on the mission field and 
that its .proceedings are studied by 
missionary leaders all round the world. 

’ We who know our own short-comings 

so well cannot help discounting such 
high praise, but it should lead us to value 
even more highly the ‘privilege of 
participating in such a movement. 


One marked’ defect of the annual 
meeting (which we understand, is to be 
partially remedied at the next session) is 
the tendency to confine the proceedings 
to the hearing of reports and the adoption 
of resolutions which have been drawn up 
by sub-committees, to the exclusion of 
full discussion of large questions of policy 
and principle. We sincerely trust that 
reports will be boiled down and many of 
them left to be printed later, and that there 
will be free and constructive discussion of 
such questions as the training of workers, 
the creation of Christian literature, the 
occupation of neglected districts and 
classes or similar living questions, 

The session to be held on January 
5—6 at Ginza Methodist Church, Tokyo, 
should attract not only members of the 
Conference, but practically the whole 
missionary body resident in Tokyo and 
Yokohama. 


The Bible Received by the 
Emperor 

The gracious acceptance of a copy of 
the Christian Scriptures by His Majesty 
the Emperor from the Japanese Christians 
in America was one of the happy. incidents 
of the Coronation season. We learn that 
while the bearers of this present, Dr. 
Sturge and Rev. K. Miyazaki, did not 
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have the honor of presenting it directly 
to the Emperor,—a very tare privilege 
in any such case,—they were nevertheless 
allowed to hand it to the Minister of the 
Imperial Household, who in turn took it 
directly to the Emperor in a neighboring 
room and within five minutes returned to 
say that the Emperor had expressed his 
appreciation and had personally inspected 
the beautiful volume. The acceptance of 
a similar volume by the Emperor Meiji 
some thirty years ago was, as Mr, 
Robinson points out in his congratulatory 
address, one of the influences tending to 
break down the age-long prejudice 
against Christianity. At the present time 
there is no such deep-seated prejudice 
to be overcome, except in certain regions 
and among certain classes, but we may be 
‘sure that the act wil give encouragement 
to the spirit of toleration and of open- 
mindedness toward Christianity which is 
already so prevalent. 

Incidentally the occasion calls attention 
to the strength of the Christian movement 
among Japanese in foreign parts. It may 
be true that the social and intellectual 
standing of Japanese immigrants to 
America has been comparatively low, 
but the fact remains that their life in 
America undoubtedly enhances _ their 
ability and consequently their influence 
over their mother country, so that the 
growing hold of Christianity upon them 
will be of increasing importance in the 
Christianization of Japan herself. 


Christmas and 
the War 


«“ O thou afflicted, 
Tossed with tempest, and not comforted, 
Behceld I will set thy stones in fair colors 
And lay thy foundations with sapphires. 
I will make thy pinnacles vf rubies 
And thy gates of anthrax, 
And all thy border of precious stones. 
And all thy children shall be taught of God 
And great shall be the peace of thy children.” 


This mention of precious stones in the 
same pragraph with reference to the day 
when the children of men shall all be 
taught of God cannot be without design. 
To us at least, especially in this hour, 
these words readily suggest analogies 
between the refining fires of nature, out of 
which has come the richest treasure of 
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earth, and the ways of God with men; 
ways taking their course often across hot 
and burning plains but always in the end 
winding up the hill of the Lord. For if 
the end of the road were not within God’s 
precincts men could hot bear bravely the 
heat of the plains. 

Such a view of human experience may 
not always seem to square with what we 
call the facts of life. To stop with the 
facts however, is obviously shortsighted, 
“The man who does not go beyond the 
facts,” as Hume said, ‘seldom gets 
as far as the facts.’”’ Furthermore if 
God lives, and if human experience has 
meaning, what could be more obvious 
than that the facts, let us say it, the 
bloody facts, of this impressive hour in 
which we live, need to be viewed from 
beneath the shadow of a divine, a heal- 
ing purpose. Mankind made solemn 
under the weight of a cross that casts its 
gloom athwart the whole earth cannot 
but enter more deeply into fellowship 
with Him whose highest expression of 
Himself culminated in a cross, 

Between these two crosses men will 
not, at this Christmas season, fail to find 
intimate connection. Finding that both 
have their source in a purpose eternally 
in the heart of God, they will not wholly 
miss the meaning of the joy and the peace 
which are forever linked with the thought 
of Christ’s coming. For though the hand 
that rests upon us be heavy, to feel and 
to believe it a hand of Love makes us 
partakers of the joy which the world 
cannot take away. And as for peace,— 
if that inward peace which is the chief 
concern of God could not come in times 
of outward peace, we can, at least in a 
measure, see into the meaning of war; it 
is war against that which is against His 
peace. Even in this hour therefore we 
cannot believe that the strings of our 
destiny have slipped from the Father’s 
hands. 


Be still, and know that I am God; 
I will be exalted among the nations, 
I will be exalted in the earth. 


Our faith tells us that it is to this 
glorious end that the world is saddened 
to-day, even as it was to this end that God 
came among us in the person of His 
Son 


Editorials 


A Balanced Intellectual Ration 

The working out of a ‘balanced 
ration’ is one of the major problems 
of dieticians. Fortunately the natural 
inclination of most of us can be 
trusted to make us choose a sufficient 
variety of foods to give proper nourish- 
ment. Unfortunately the same instinct 
does not seem to guide us when it comes 
to intellectual focd. Rather do most of 
us incline to a distinctly ill-balanced ration 
—some to too much sugar and spice, 
some to too heavy fats and solids. 

It was a shrewd observation of Thomas 
DeQuincy that all literature is divided 
into two categories, the literature of 
knowledge and the literature of power. 
If most of us were to analyze our reading 
we would find that at least two-thirds if not 
more of it is confined to the literature of 
knowledge. In this category come all the 
technical books bearing on our profession, 
except the Bible and similar books of 
power, Commentaries, philosophies, 
theologies, works on sociology, ethics, 
psychology, comparative religions, politics 
etc. all must be grouped under the liter- 
ature of knowledge. What besides the 
Bible and an occasional biography or 
poem do most of us habitually read that 
can properly be grouped under the 
literature of power ? 

It might be well at this season, when 
stock-taking is in order, to reflect a bit 
and see if our intellectual ration has not 
been altogether too ill-balanced ; to ask 
ourselves if we should not make time to 
philosophize with those serene spirits, 
who have, in poetry and fiction, as Milton 
says “treasured up the life blood of a 
master spirit on purpose to a life beyond 
“life.” We all bow down to Shakespeare 
and Milton and Dante and Tennyson and 
the rest, but how many of us have read 

_ and pondered one of their great creations 
during the past year? We all doubtless 
make time to read each year one or two 
of the talked-of novels of the day, but 
we leave on the shelf those masterpieces 
of imaginative prose which are worth a 
dozen of the butterfly books of the 
moment. We all recognize that inter- 
course with great personalities is the 
surest means of expanding our own 
personalities and we lose no opportunity 
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to meet and hear the few great men who 
pass our way, but do we make an equal 
effort to enjoy converse with the great 
men whose personalities are so vividly 


preserved for us in biography and 
autobiography ? 


A Word from The Editors 

With this issue THe JAPAN EvaNGELIst 
rounds out its first year as the official 
organ of the Federated Missions. The 
Editors are by no means satisfied with the 
results of their efforts and trust that their 
successors will be able to do far better. 
During the year several articles and 
symposiums of importance have been 
published, notably on Rural Evan- 
gelization and on the larger Japanese 
Christian denominations. The United 
Evangelistic Campaign has also been 
given deserved prominence, 

For 1916 arrangements have already 
been made for several special articles and 
discussions. Among them will be one 
series on The Cities and how Christianity 
is being, or ought to be brought to bear 
on their problems, The United Evan- 
gelistic Campaign in this its third, and 
potentially most important, year will 
again be made prominent. Another 
feature will bea series of realistic accounts 
of the work of rural missionaries, There 
will also be special articles on Sunday 
School work in view of the proposed 
World’s Convention in Tokyo in 1917. 
The Religious Press department will 
continue to give an insight into Japanese 
thought and activity. 

The retiring editors have one plea to 
make, one which perhaps only retiring 
editors could becomingly make, It is 
that every missionary family and every 
unmarried missionary should subscribe to 
Tue'Evancewst. We believe THE Evan- 
GELIst should be supported not primarily 
as a matter of loyalty to the Federated 
Missions, but as a means of increasing the 
effectiveness of the whole missionary 
enterprise in Japan, Mr. J. H. Oldham, 
editor of The International Review of 
Missions, writes of it: ‘* The paper seems 
to me to be growing in strength, and to 
have reached a very high level. I find 
it just what I want to keep me informed 
about missionary progress in Japan.” 
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THE CORONATION OF THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


Rev. OTIS CARY, D.D., Kyoto 


Are not people surfeited with accounts 
of the recent Coronation? ‘The editors 
of THE JarAN EvancELisr seem to think 
that its readers will. endure a little more 
upon the same subject, and so have asked 
that something be written concerning 
such features of the event as may be of 
special interest from a missionary’s point 
of view, 

One of the first thoughts to arise in 
this connection is that of the great con- 
trast between present conditions and those 
that attended the accession of the previous 
Emperor to the throne. At that time 
there were no Europeans or Americans 
in Kyoto to report what was done. 
Except as some of the embassies of the 
Dutch factory at Nagasaki passed through 
the city on their way to or from Yedo, 
it had been more than two centuries since 
any one from Western lands had set foot 
in Kyoto. In the Shimogamo Shrine 
hangs a picture portraying the procession 
that, four years before the accession of 
Emperor Meiji, accompanied his father 
as the latter went thither to seek the aid 
of the gods in driving out from Japan the 
foreigners with whom the Shogun had 
lately made treaties. On the day that 
the present Emperor came to Kyoto one 
of the best places for seeing the procés- 
sion was assigned to foreigners, and 
special care was taken for their comfort. 
The former hatred and fear of men from 
the West: was because of their religion. 
The laws prohibiting the evil sect called 
Christian were posted throughout the 
land. Less than forty years before the 
coronation of Emperor Meiji, six.persons 
accused of being followers-of that religion 
were executed at Kyoto. The-very 
year of that Emperor’s accession Okuma 
Shigenobu, an under official in Nagasaki, 
had taken -part in securing the arrest of 
Roman Catholic believers, and a few 
months later he was the chief speaker on 
behalf of the Japanese Government at a 
conference with the ministers of the West- 
ern powers when he resisted their appeal 
for a cessation of persecution. No- 
vember 7, ‘1915, when- Count Okuma 


Shigenobu, the Japanese Premier, rode 
with the Imperial procession into the 
Park before the Palace, he might from 
the windows of his carriage have seen the 
crosses that mark the towers of three 
Christian churches—Greek, Episcopal, 
and Kumiai—while within a bowshot of 
the Park were several other Christian 
institutions—churches, chapels, schools, 
and kindergartens. Nearly the whole of 
the north side of the Park is separated 
only by -the street from the grounds of 
the Doshisha Schools. It. was eight 
years after the accession of the previous 
Emperor that a European employed in 
the Kyoto Hospital said that one might 
as well try to move Mount Hiei into 
Lake Biwa as attempt to found a Chris- 
tian school in that city. There is a faith 
that removes mountains, 

The honors bestowed by the Emperor 


in connection with his Coronation give’ 


evidence of a changed attitude towards 
Christianity. On Joseph Neesima, who, 
having committed the crime of running 
away from Japan when such an act was 
punishable by death, afterwards returned 
to be prominent in Christian work, and 


on Yamamoto Kakuma, who was the ~ 


other half of the original Doshisha (Same 
Purpose Company) formed to establish 
a Christian school in Kyoto, posthumous 
court rank was conferred. Of fourteen 
persons receiving decorations because of 
their work. as educationists seven are 
Christians. The- blue ribbon has: been 
given to Colonel Yamamuro of the Salva- 
tion Army and.Mr. Tomeoka of the Home 
School (Reformatory) in appreciation of 


their philanthropic work. The bestowal — 


of a baronetcy on Mr, Morimura Ichizae- 
mon shows that the prominent part he 
has taken in the National Evangelistic 
Campaign was no bar to such advance- 
ment.” : 

A committee representing all the Pro- 
testant churches in Kyoto planned various 
activities in connection with the Corona- 
tion, On the day immediately following 
the chief ceremony a_ congratulatory 
meeting was held on.the campus of the; 
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Doshisha... The Ambassadors: of Russia, 
Great Britain, and the United States were 
among the honored. guests. President 
Harada presided over ‘the. exercises for 
which the following program had been 
arranged :— | 
INSTRUMENTAL Music. 
Hymn (373). 
SCRIPTURE Reapinc. The Reverend 
Bishop Yoshiyasu Hiraiwa. 
Invocation. Principal _Sakunoshin 
Motoda. Raeeteen ries, .t 
CONGRATULATORY ANTHEM.; 
Appress. The Reverend Tsuneteru 
Miyagawa. 
PRAYER. President Kajinosuke Ibuka. 
AntTHEM (“ Kimicayo’’). 
ConcRATULATORY Appresses. The Re- 
verend Hiromichi Kozaki, President 
of the Federated Churches in Japan. 
The Reverend J. Cooper Robin- 
son, Chairman of the Conference of 
Federated Missions in Japan. 

Count Shigenobu Okuma, Premier. 
DoxoLocy. Congregation. 
BenepictTion. The . Rt. 

Bishop Foss. 

-IMPERIAL. Banzal. 

INSTRUMENTAL Music. 

Official business prevented the attend- 
ance of Count Okuma; but he who forty- 
eight years ago was helping to arrest men 
and women.because they were Christians 
had permitted his name to be used on the 
program, and he sent a letter to be read 
the next day at the exercises held in 
connection with the fortieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Doshisha. . In 
these exercises the Ministers of Education 
and of Home Affairs took’ part. 

Nearly opposite the chief entrance to 


Reverend 


an exhibition’ which is being~ held in’ 


Kyoto a pavilion was erected for the 
holding of evangelistic meetings under 
the direction of Rev. S. Kimura. He 
‘was aided by Japanese and foreign speak- 
ers as also’ by a large number of other 
persons who furnished music, invited 
passers-by to enter the building, or dis- 
tributed tracts. Attached to the preach- 
ing-hall was a toom used as the head- 
quarters of the Women’s — Christian 
Temperance Union where persons could 
rest, check their packages, gain-informa- 
tion; and obtain light’refreshments. In 
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three weeks 141 evangelistic meetings 
were held at which the total attendance 
was 9,315. 1,178 persons signed cards 
declaring their decision to be Christians. 
Each of these persons was asked to. write 
on the card the name of the church 
where he would like to receive further 
instruction. Those not acquainted with 
the churches were directed to those near 
their homes. Persons who have had 
experience with such cards will not be 
surprised to learn that many of the 
signers cannot be found at the addresses 
given, and doubtless many had. little 
thought of what the declaration ought 
to mean; but after making all necessary 
deductions it seems probable that the 
Kyoto churches (for most of the signers 
were residents of the city) will reap sub- 
stantial fruits. Imitation is a recognition 
of worth; and the Nichiren Buddhists 
pitched a tent near by in which addresses 
were given by their priests. 

The City Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation offered its services to strangers 
wishing help in obtaining stopping-place 
or desiring other information. It dis- 
tributed a large edition of maps of the 
city showing the location of Christian 
institutions with pictures of the most 
prominent ones. 

Tt will be remembered that some 
months ago the Women’s. Christian 
Temperance. Union issued an appeal to 
the people of the land urging that they 
should not employ gezsha at either public 
or private celebrations of the Coronation, 
Though this exhortation was not general- 
ly heeded, it was not without some effect, 
and it was doubtless because of the agita- 
tion inaugurated by the Christian women 
that in Kyoto the gezsha as such did not 
have a procession. In ‘some other cities 
such processions were either forbidden 
or greatly. restricted. Before the Em- 
peror returned to Tokyo the Christians 
had ohe more simmons to make an 
effort in behalf of: good morals. For 
two weeks after the Coronation there 
were red-lantern processions every evening 
except on that of the Daijosai, The 
first. ones, composed almost ‘entirely of 
students, were orderly and presented a 
beautiful appearance. as- rivers of red 
light. wound about. among: the foliage, of 
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the ‘park, making their way toward the 
Palace gate; where each school shouted 
its danzat and then moved on to give 
place to those that followed. As time 
went on there was a gradual deterioration 
in the character of the processions. 
Fantastic costumes: began to be worn. 


Representations of the Forty-seven 
Ronin, companies with  head-dresses 
representing different kinds of fish, 


comical images of Daruma, etc. were 
not objectionable; but then came men 
dressed as women, and women dressed as 
men, dancing in a disorderly way, some- 
times insulting spectators, drumming on 
empty oil-cans, blowing trumpets, beating 
wooden clappers, shouting at the top of 
their: voices, and making pandemonium 
until after midnight at the very gates of 
the Palace. It seemed a strange way to 
do honor to the Emperor whose slumbers 
must have been much disturbed unless he 
is a sounder sleeper than some persons 
who lived no nearer than he was to all 
this racket. The electric cars and the 
chief streets of the city were crowded 
with the revelers. Even boys and girls 


were some imes under the influence of. 


strong drink. The police seemed oblivious 
to all this hooliganism. Perhaps because 
of its gradual growth there was no parti- 
cular point so much worse than what had 
gone before as to show the time when 
interference should begin. Finally at a 
meeting of the committee in charge of 
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the evangelistic meetings a sub-committee 
was chosen which presented a remon- 
strance to the police officials and also sent 
letters to the Governor, the Minister 
of Education, and the Minister of Home 
Affairs, calling attention to the desirability 
of putting a stop'to what was having so 
bad an influence on public morals and. 
was lacking in reverential respect for the 
Emperor whose accession to the throne 
was being made the occasion for such 
unseemly conduct. It was apparently 
because of this action on the part of the 
Christians that the police began to repress 
the most objectionable actions and that 
orders were issued setting the time when 
the processions must be discontinued. 

Some displeasure had been felt by the 
Christians because they were not invited, 
as were the Buddhists, to have a re- 
presentative attend the Coronation cere- 
mony; but, although the Grand Ceremonies 
Commision was too conservative to permit 
this, a more liberal spirit was shown by 
those who decided upon the honors to be 
bestowed at this time. More important, 
however, than any official recognition or 
bestowal of decorations is what Chris- 
tianity is doing for the cleansing of public 
morals and for the spiritual quickening — 
that is needed in order that the present 
reign may indeed be worthy of its chosen 
designation as the Era of Great Righteous- 
ness, 


CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS ON THE CORONA- 
TION OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY YOSHIHITO 


GIVEN AT THE CONGRATULATORY CEREMONY HELD By CHRISTIANS 
AT Kyoro, Nov. II, 1915 


By Rev. J. COOPER ROBINSON, Chairman of the Conference of 
Federated Missions in Japan 


On this great occasion of the Corona- 
tion of the one hundred and_ twenty- 
second Emperor of this ancient Empire, 
I have the honor, as chairman of the 
Conference of Federated Missions in 
Japan, to humbly and respectfully offer 
to His Imperial Majesty, His Majesty’s 
beloved Consort and Family, and all His 
Majesty’s loyal subjects, the heartiest 


congratulations and best wishes of the 
members of the organization in whose 
name I am present. 

The thirty Missions comprising the 
Federation have a membership of some 
eight hundred men and women who have 
been sent to this Empire, principally, by 
the Protestant Christian Churches of the 
United States of ‘America and the British 
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Empire—the two countries with which 
Japan has been most intimately connected 
during the past fifty years. There are, 
-besides the missionaries represented by 
the Federation, many others who would 
doubtless, if they had opportunity, join 
heartily with us in these felicitations. 

It is interesting to recall on this occa- 
sion that amongst the members of the 
Federated Missions there are still some 
who were in Japan during the critical 
times of the Great Restoration, which 
was accomplished, happily, with but little 
bloodshed, and which ushered in that 
wonderful era of Meiji, during which the 
revered Father of the present Emperor 
occupied the throne for more than forty 
years. 

As Christians we may appropriately 
reflect for a moment on the position of 
our sacred religion in Japan then and 
now. When the Emperor Meiji came to 
the throne Christianity had been a pro- 
scribed religion for more than two hun- 
dred years, and there are some here 
present who know by experience with 
what fearful difficulties and dangers the 
Gospel was then preached. It was not 
long, however, after the Restoration, till 
a mote liberal policy was adopted by 
the authorities, and many of us recollect 
how, by the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution in 1889, complete religious 
liberty was proclaimed: Opposition did 
not, however, disappear and for some 
time Christianity continued to be sus- 
pected and opposed. The wars with 
China and Russia, in which Christian 
soldiers showed as great a degree of 
patriotism and bravery as any others, did 
much to remove these prejudices; but 
still more helpful perhaps were two 
actions of the Emperor Meiji. I refer 
to the reception of a Bible by His Im- 
perial Majesty from the Committee of the 
Bible Societies of Great Britain and the 
United States, and a large donation of 
money towards the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the Im- 
perial Army during the war with Russia. 

The sympathy of the late Beloved 
Empress was also indicated in various 
ways, and it is a matter for deep gratitude 
that His Majesty Yoshihito, after making 
liberal gifts to Christian philanthropic 
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work, has been :pleased to accept a copy 
of the Christian Scriptures—that Book 
which is always presented to the Kings 
and Queens of the Allied Empire of 
Great Britain at their. Coronation, when 
it is declared by the officiating Arch- 
bishop to be, and accepted and acknow- 
ledged by the Sovereigns as, “ The most 
valuable thing that this world affords,” 

I trust that it will not be considered 
inappropriate, if I refer, in a more familiar 
manner, to His Imperial Majesty. Many 
of our missionaries have watched him 
grow up from infancy and have shared 
in the anxieties felt regarding his health 
during his earlier years. The humble 
subject of King George, who has the 
honor to represent his fellow-missionaries 
here today, first saw Haru no Miya at 
the Imperial University sports in Tokyo 
in 1888, a year before he was declared 
Crown Prince. During the eleven years 
that intervened between that event and 
his marriage in 1900, we heard with 
interest occasional stories of his school- 
boy life. His marriage was, of course, 
an event of particular interest, and the 
subsequent birth of three sons, as the 
result of his happy’ union with Princess 
Sadako, produced feelings of joy amongst 
the foreign missionaries perhaps not far 
short of those so freely expressed by his 
own people. 

As missionaries of the Christian religion 
we are thankful for the security of life, 
and the freedom with which we have 
been permitted for so many years to 
propagate our Faith, which we firmly 
believe is of vital importance to this as 
well as to all other nations, Though 
humble folk ourselves, as was our Master, 
we are confident that we have an import- 
ant part to perform, in° cooperation with 
our Japanese Christian brethren, in mak- 
ing the present era truly worthy of its 
name Taisho (Great Righteousness). 

There are two texts in the Bible which 
seem aptly to describe the eras of Meiji 
and Taisho. The first is found in the 
Proverbs of King Solomon: ‘‘ Wisdom 
is the principal thing, therefore, get wis- 
dom; and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” I have often been struck by 
the similarity between these words ard 
those spoken by the Emperor Meiji at 
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the beginning of his reign, when’ he 
declared that wisdom must be the founda- 
tion of the Empire, and ordered that 
knowledge and ability should be sought 
for throughout the world. But knowing 
is not enough. .The greatest of all 
Teachers said to His disciples, “If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” Therefore the second text, ap- 
plicable to the era of Taisho, is most 
important: ‘ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” Wisdom has been sought and 
obtained by Japan. Marvellous progress 
has been made. But has increased know- 
ledge produced increased virtue? We 
are constantly hearing grave fears in this 
regard expressed by some of the wisest 
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men of the nation, and we may believe 
that this anxiety is shared by His Im- 
perial Majesty. Let us therefore hope 
that following the example of their Em-- 
peror the whole nation may be as zealous 
in the quest of Righteousness during the 
present era as during Meiji they were in 
seeking for knowledge. Then we may 
be- assured that this ancient Empire will 
be still further exalted and that peace and 
happiness will increasingly prevail. 
And let us never cease to pray, in the 
words of King David: ‘ Give the King 
thy judgments, O God, and thy righte- 
ousness unto the King’s Son. He shall 


judge thy people with righteousness, and 


thy poor with judgment.” 
GOD BLESS THE EMPEROR! - 


CONGRATULATORY LETTER FROM THE 
FEDERATED MISSIONS 


The Minister of the Imperial Household, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
Your Excellency :— 

In the name of the Executive Conimittee 
of the Federated Missions, a body which 
represents the majority of the foreign 
missionaries residing in Japan proper, 
permit us to respectfully express our 
hearty and unanimous congratulations 
upon the event of the Coronation of His 
Gracious Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, 

We who, by His Majesty’s favour, 
dwell in this country are not unmindful 
of the safety and security of life, and the 
liberty of religious teaching so .long 
vouchsafed to us in this Empire, where 
we are only seeking to increase those in- 
fluences which make for true national 
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progress and greatness. 
We sincerely hope that the reign of 
His Imperial Majesty may be no less dis- 
tinguished. by the advancement of the 
spiritual and moral interests of His 
subjects than by the economic and 
political progress of the nation, and we 
earnestly pray that His Imperial. Majesty 
may rule in righteousness and equity, so 
that the era of Taisho may be the mos 
brilliant and prosperous in the glorious 
history of Japan. 
On behalf of the Federated Missions, 
Most respectfully yours, 


J. Cooper Rosrnson, Chairman. 
Joun L, DEARING, Secretary. 


November 3, I915. 


Ce 


- time we could have chosen, 


a) 


A FORTNIGHT IN THE MOUNTAINS OF AIZU 


Rev. CHRISTOPHER NOSS, D.D., Wakamatsu 


Tue Evancetisr has asked a few men to give its readers intimate 


glimpses of missionary work 


Dr. Noss’ vivid narrative is the first of the series. 


in the backwoods 


and by- ways. 
These articles will 


furnish evidence that romance, roughing it and hand to hand dealing 
have by no means disappeared from the missionary’s life in Japan. 
The discussions of rural evarigelism by Mr. Vories and others last 
spring attracted wide attention and will affect missionary policy. 
But in this present series we present not the theory but the practice 


of rural evangelism. 


It would not be surprising if readers long 


anchored in city work were to feel the lure of the wilds !—The Editors. 


My evangelistic field proper is the 
land of Aizu, in the western part of 
Fukushima Ken, too miles north of 
Tokyo. My most remote district is 
Okurairi (i. e. entry to the treasure) so 
called because in feudal days the revenues 
went through the hands of the Lords of 
Aizu to the treasury of the Tokugawas. 
It lies on the northern slope of the moun- 
tains that lie north of Nikko, from fifty 
to seventy-five miles distant from any 
railroad station. Snow buries the region 
for nearly half a year. The valleys are 
narrow and the population sparse. Such 
being the nature of the ground, one must 
arrange for a tour of at least ten days, 
covering a circuit of two-hundred miles, 
if anything worth while is to be done. 

I first explored this region just three 
years ago. Rev. W. F. Madeley and 
Rev. S. Hikaru had preceded me but 
they were both removed from Wakamatsu 
in 1912, and there was no prospect at 
that time that their work ‘would be fol- 
lowed up. So I arranged to make the 
circuit on foot with my helper, Mr. 
Takaku. We could not get off until late 
in November. Next to the season of 
thaws and avalanches, this was the worst 
I shall never 
forget a fearful tramp of twenty miles 
from Kawaguchi. A deep snow had 


fallen and been trodden down hard in a 


narrow path. Then a heavy rain had 
soaked this path and horses’ feet had 
punched it full of innumerable holes which 
were filled with ice water. My com- 
panion, shod with rough straw sandals 
and weighing about hilf as much as I, 
nimbly walked over the surface, while I 


either slipped into the old holes or made 
new ones. And when at last we reached 
Tadami, we were told that no prepara- 
tions had been made and the meeting to 
which we had been looking forward could 
not be held because no one had believed 
that I could get through over such roads. 

Two days later we walked into Tajima, 
the chief town of South Aizu after a 
tramp of twenty-seven miles in snow and 
rain, over a pass where the snow lay 
three feet deep, and an awful stretch of 
mud. My feet were bleeding and my 
ankles swollen to twice their natural size ; 
but we got in on schedule time, only to 
be told that it had been thought wisest 
not to attempt any meeting because our 
religion was in very bad repute in the 
town. A young woman, a teacher, who 
had become a member of our Church at 
Fukushima while a student in the Normal 
School, and a young man, also a teacher, 
who had been baptized in our Wakainatsu 
Church, had been arranging a few Chris- 
tian meetings, for the young people of the 
town. The young man was a hypocrite. 
The pastor at Wakamatsu had been 
warned not to baptize him, but had not 
heeded the warning. These two had 
become intimate with disastrous con- 
sequences, The superintendent of schools 
and other officials had fairly compelled 
him to marry her ; but after their child was 
born he coolly divorced her to marry 
some rich man’s daughter. I limped out 
of Tajima followed by the father of the 
young man, who begged me not to think 
too hardly of his son. The Church at 
Wakamatsu hearing from me the facts, 
promptly excommunicated the young 
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man. The young woman, penitent, is 
now teaching at Wakamatsu and is treated 
with sympathetic regard by the Christians 
there. 

This first trip was on the whole a 
failure, but had three important results : 

1. The people along the way learned 
that I could be depended on to meet my 
engagements, 

2.° The story that I heard at Tajima 
shocked me so, that fora year I prayed 
daily that that horrible prejudice against 
the Name might be removed and that 
Minami Aizu might learn. what Christ 
really stands for. 

3. I learned the lesson that a busy 
man must choose well the time to visit 
this region. January is better than 
November or March, because though 
one may be delayed several days by a 
fresh snow, the main paths are well 
trodden and walking is fairly safe. (Last 
January my Episcopalian colleague, Rev. 
J. Cole McKim, who is quite an athlete, 
essayed a visit to Kobayashi to administer 
the communion. On the way home, just 
on the other side of Tajima, he ran into a 
blizzard and got separated from his com- 
panion. ‘The road being obliterated, he 
wisely decided to follow the telegrapli 
line, sounding with a long stick as he 
went. Finally, seeing a house just ahead, 
he recklessly made a dash for it, and fell 
through six feet of snow and a crust of 
ice into six feet of water. Emerging, 
covered with ice and snow, he fairly had 
to break his way into the house to save 
his life; for the old lady in charge of the 
fire naturally took him to be a goblin.) 

Mr, Takaku and I have since gone the 
rounds five times. We go early in May 
as soon as the snow has melted, and in 
the fall before the farmers become too 
busy with harvesting and preparation for 
winter. 

Well, Mr. Editor and gentle readers, I 
see you are becoming impatient. Is it 
not high time to get started? Please 
wait a little. It takes a lot of time and 
forethought to get ready for a trip like 
this. My helper, Mr. Takaku, must first 
send a printed program of our tour to 
150 of our friends along the route and 
personal letters to those who may be 
depended on to make preparations for us. 
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Mr. Takaku walks. His body is light 
but tireless. A bicycle would be a bur- 
den to him. He likes the short cuts over 
the mountains. I follow the level roads 
along the rivers, and carry his luggage 
and mine on my bicycle, a simple strong 
Rambler that was once Dr. De Forest's 
pet. It has not even a coaster-brake. I 
prefer to feel for myself every slope of 
the road. There are so many missing 
bridges and undermined cliffs that the 
only useful vehicle is one that you can 
shoulder and carry now and then. 

In the spring Mr. Takaku and I go 
alone; for the evenings are short and 
there is never time for more than one long 
speech. But in the autumn we take with 
us a suitable companion. ‘This time it is 
Mr. Motojiro Sugiyama, the farmer-evan- 
gelist, whose latest book I reviewed for 
THE JAPAN EvaAnce.ist of September. 

Wednesday, September 29. At last 
we are off. Mr. Takaku has a day’s 
start of us. Mr. Sugiyama and I follow 
on bicycles, bound for Tajima, thirty 
miles distant. It is raining, of course. 
If it weren’t, it wouldn’t be a good time 
of the year to hold meetings. I have a 
bicycle-cape for use on cold wet days; 
but in September the cyclist must choose 
between being drenched by rain and 
drenched with perspiration. The former 
is the lesser evil. I carry a complete 
change of dry garments and cheerfully 
submit to the wetting from the outside. 
It is good to get into real close touch 
with nature once in a while. 

The road soon leads away from the 
plain into the canon of the Ogawa (Big 
River). Along the middle of our course 
it has the reputation of being dangerous, 
On the side toward the mountains it is 
strewn with stones of various sizes from 
the precipices above. Horses attached 
to loaded wagons are not infrequently 
killed by them, but human pedestrians of 
the Japanese species are pretty good at 
dodging. At one point the stream of 
stones and gravel is so steady that a 


shelter has been built at a huge cost, a 


contraption of heavy timbers fastened to 


the rocks with a large number of heavy _ 


iron rods anchored in cement, and covered 
with a deep. cushion of brush; but even 
this is sometimes carried down by a 
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sudden rush, - 'ukushima Ken spends a 
lot of money on this road; it might be 
more economical to spend a little more 
and make a railroad of it. On the other 
side there is danger of going over the 
precipice into the river, which has a 
sneaky way of creeping around under the 
side of the mountain now and then, so 
that as the cyclist speeds along among 
the bushes he suddenly finds himself 
poised on the edge of an abyss a hundred 
or more feet deep. Even where the view 
has not been obstructed, the slipping of 
the wheel into a rut or the sting of a 
horse-fly on one’s wrist may make all the 
difference between life and death. When 
the road becomes so ticklish as this it 
behooves a prudent man to walk and 
push his wheel, taking no chances. Here 
we see a number of carters with ropes 
hauling up from below, pieces of a wagon, 
and are told that the horse is dying down 
there. We pass Yunokami, where hot 
springs are so abundant that people are 
sometimes scalded attempting to wade the 
river, and spring is said to be earlier than 
elsewhere in Aizu on account of the extra 
warmth. Then the valley widens and we 
enter the little plain in which Tajima lies, 

I have spoken of the humiliating circum- 
stances of our first visit to Tajima. The 
second time I went | was met some miles 
out from the town by a sad-faced young 
man who escorted me to my hotel and 
proceeded to unbosom himself. A mer- 
chant’s son, he had lived a fast life, 
greatly tormenting his father, but had 
been brought to his senses by the refusal 
of his young wife, whom he seemed to 
love, to continue to live any longer with 
him. He had learned enough of the 
Gospel from a friend to want me to pray 
for his salvation. We prayed together, 
and he has lived a straight life since that 
time. When I appear at his place of 
business his relatives publicly thank me 
for my service to the family. 

We find Tajima this time in a bustle 
of preparation for a convention of The 
United Young Men’s Clubs of South 
Aizu. Our friend, the young merchant, 
has arranged for a meeting in a house 
open to the street, and we have a good 
audience, On previous occasions it has 
been our aim to sell Testaments. On 
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this trip we put the emphasis on securing 
the names and addresses of inquirers, 
whom we follow up later, sending them 
our monthly paper and other literature. 

Thursday, September 30. The District 
Headman who is also the president of the 
convention, calls to see me at the hotel 
and asks me to address the young men. 
I ask him to allow me to divide the hour 
allotted to me with Mr. Sugiyama. And 
so we have the rare privilege of speaking 
to 600 picked delegates. I am really 
surprised to get this invitation. It is no 
doubt due to the fact that the new super- 
intendent of schools is openly our friend, 
being indeed a serious inquirer, and taking 
a front seat at our meetings. And there 
are other influential advocates. How 
different from the Tajima of three years 
ago! The subject of my address is ‘‘ The 
American Young Man’s Ideal.” I speak 
of the environment, the interests and 
amusements of the youth of rural Amer- 
ica, and then of their ideal‘of gentleman- 
liness, including courage, truthfulness and 
chastity. Mr. Takaku tells me that I 
need not speak of Christianity ; for my 
audience knows well enough what religion 
produces such gentlemanliness. 

In the afternoon we run ten miles 
further south, to Takinohara. Just as 
the stopping-place comes into view there 
is a loud bang underneath me, and the 
near mountains echo the report. My pet 
bicycle that has carried me a thousand 
miles over this circuit seems to be hope- 
lessly disabled. The joint of the wooden 
rim of the rear wheel has been loosened 
on account of the wetness, and a stone 
has started a split which is now a foot 
long. A young man happens to be 
standing by when the accident occurs. 
He comes at once to the rescue. He 
proves to be a born mechanic. ‘There is 
no bicycle-repair-shop anywhere on our 
route ; but this new friend is better than 
a repair-shop. There are no screws or 
nails to be had. But with a file he makes 
the nails needed, and with these and a 
little glue and cloth the rim is soon made 
stronger than before. Now here are 
three blessings all in one. 1. I have a 
fresh sense of the Providence of God, 
who lets my dangerously-weakened wheel 
break just at the right time and place and 
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where the right man is. Some may smile 
at such a notion; but I surely feel God’s 
hand in this little incident. 2. I have got 
a splendid illustration for my speeches, 
3. Best of all, I have found a friend in 
that young man. Who knows but that 
it was for his sake that I have been sent 
to South Aizu? 

In the evening we have a meeting in 
the schoolhouse. It is a very old and 
dingy building, the dark timbers of which 
greedily suck up the feeble light produced 
by a few lamps. In such a place it is 
very hard to speak effectively. I must 
see my hearers’ faces when I speak, and 
when they are Japanese faces I need a 
particularly good light. 

Friday, October 1. We now cross the 
watershed to one of the sources of Aizu’s 
other great river, the Tadami, climbing 
five miles to the top of Nakayama Pass, 
pushing our wheels over a road soaked 
by a two weeks’ rain, A lonely old 
woman who keeps a hostel, a fasuke, at 
the summit refreshes us with tea and 
cakes, and, finding a better road, we coast 
down five miles to the village of Morito. 
Mr, Takaku has filled the large school- 
house for an afternoon meeting. Practi- 
cally the whole community is there. 
Mr. Sugiyama speaks, as usual, of the 
wretched condition of the Japanese peas- 
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antry and its causes, the chief of which is 
Jack of Christian character. All that 
Japan needs, he says, is that for which the 
Cross stands. He loves to talk about 
Denmark, terribly beaten by England 
and Germany, but now the first country 
in the world so far as per capita wealth 
is concerned. My theme is “ Universal 
Religion,’ and I try to show that the 
true religion must be one and the same 
for all the world, because God is one, and 
man is one and the same everywhere. 

We run five miles more, and up a 
branch stream to Yunohana. Our hotel 
is at the base of a steep mountain. From 
crevices in the solid rock behind the 
hotel gush streams of almost boiling 
water. My Japanese companions are in 
Paradise. When I first visited the place 
the accommodations were two big vats 
under a shed by the roadside. I did not 
bathe. This time there is a bathroom 
arranged for my special benefit. We 
hold a meeting in the schoolhouse near 
by, also.a very dark place. Besides, I. 
find that the people who live where 
hot water is so abundant are apt to be 
sluggish spiritually. At least two per- 
sons have been coverted to Christianity 
through our preaching at Yunohana, but 
their homes are elsewhere. 

(To be continued ) 


CORONATION EVANGELISTIC FUND 


Somo time ago a notice was sent out 
by Dr. T. Harada, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Arrangements and Messrs. G, S. 
Phelps, R. P. Gorbold and Bishop H. St. 
G. Tucker, Foreign Finance Committee, 
appealing to missionaries for support 
of the special evangelistic work to be 
carried on at Kyoto in connection with 
the Coronation. Of the total expenses of 
yen 3000, the missionary body was asked 
to be responsible for yeu 800. To date 
only about vex 400 has been received. 
Besides the great mass meetings referred 
to under ‘Notes from the Field,’ the 
committee has been conducting an evan- 
gelistic campaign at the entrance to the 
~ Exposition with Evangelist Kimura in 


charge and a fine force of volunteer 
workers of all denominations in Kyoto 
assisting. The work of the committee 
also includes street preaching and the 
distribution of tracts, Fifteen thousand 
tracts were distributed along the route of 
the Imperial cortege on Nov. 7. The 
authorities expected a million visitors, 
after December first when the palace 
was thrown open to the public. 

We feel sure that it is but necessary to 
refer to this matter to secure from the 
missionary body, the support which the 
movenient undoubtedly deserves. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Mr. G.S, 
Phelps, Y.M.C.A., Sanjo Yanagino- 
bamba, Kyoto. 
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PRAYER AND MEDITATION 
III 


Pusric PRayvER AND MEpITraTIon 


The Church is above all God’s own 
House of Prayer. 

Many people have no quiet place for 
their devotions. As far as possible the 
church should be a refuge for such, 
reserved for worship, and worship only, 
with the exception of sacred teaching. 
There will then be a certain inexpressible 
atmosphere of worship about it. There 
are churches where this is particularly 
strong, even when there is no audible 
prayer; where “ the still silence is living 
with the sense of God, and the instinct for 
God lying deep in the soul of man is 
thereby set free.” ‘I cannot pass that 
church without going in to pray,” was 
said of a certain London church, where 
“when you enter within its doors, it is as 
ifthe mantle of the spiritual world was 
wrapped about you. Almost unconscious- 
ly you kneel, and the lines come true : 

‘arth breaks up, time drops away, 
In flows Heaven, with its new day 
Of endless life.’ ” 

This atmosphere is not always found in 
the most beautiful Churches. It does not 
depend upon merely outward things. ‘ It 
is never found without a center of intense 
prayer—and as its consequence.” 

Shall I try to describe the Church as 
one wishes to see it? We come early, 
before the hour of service, to its door. 
There is a large porch, or ante-room 
outside or close by, where greetings may 
be quietly exchanged, inquiries made, 
strangers welcomed, business done. As 
we softly open the church door and enter 
‘immediately, instinctively, silence and 
peace enfold us. We look towards the 
_ East end, straight up to the Holy Table. 
Communion with God has the central 
place here. That is the very vazson d’étre 
of our meeting together. The font is 
near the entrance. The pulpit is at the 
side, for the word of man need not be a 
conspicuous element. We look up past 
the lectern on which God’s Holy Word 
rests, to the place where we so often 
kneel in mysterious and blest communion 
with our Lord, 


First, we gzuiet our souls, as in our 
private devotions also. We definitely 
put aside thoughts about business, letters, 
dress, household, work, worries, unless 
we recall them to pray about them. We 
resign ourselves into God’s hands, to be 
prepared to worship him in the beauty of 
holiness, to have our thoughts and 
imaginations kept in his safe keeping. 
We pray for the clergy and for the other 
worshippers. 

And then the service begins, and its 
order is a precious lesson. It leads us on 
step by step, from the solemn, searching 
opening sentences—all Bible words— 
through the gate of confession of sins. 
We thankfully receive the proclamation of 
pardon for all those who truly repent, and 
then go on, filled with the joy of the 
redeemed, ever new, to praise God and 
glorify his Holy Name in Psalm and 
Canticle. Thus adoration holds an im- 
portant place in our service. Next, we 
listen to his Word, in the Old and New 
Testaments, and so pass to the united 
confession ef our individual and corporate 
Faith in the Apostles’ Creed, and only 
after that to petition and intercession with 
thanksgiving. Finally, after the sermon 
and benediction, we surely should not 
burst at once into a buzz of talk, but go 
softly out, allowing any who wish it to 
linger undisturbed in prayer. 

(L do not speak here of the Holy Com- 
munion, as it has been treated of in other 
papers. ) 

With regard to the use of liturgies and 
of extempore prayer, Lam glad to think 
that all denominations are drawing 
nearer to one another, and appreciating 
each other’s positions better. Thus, the 
Presbyterian Church uses a liturgy in St. 
Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, and old 
written prayers have been lately reprinted 
in the “ Iona Booklets” series. While in 
the Anglican Church, the value of ex- 
tempore prayer in its due place is more 
and more fully recognised. 

Meditation. 

This is a matter which demands our 
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very best thought and should surely be 
planned for in our lives. Comparatively 
few of us, I fear, ever do any really pro- 
fitable meditation in the realised Presence 
of God, apart from our preparation for 
Bible classes and other work, which 
drives us to think, We are always 
giving out and our own spiritual needs 
are not fully supplied. We sometimes 
feel we have nothing to say. Alas, we 
become quick-tempered, irritable, all for 
lack of sitting quietly at our Master’s 
feet, to think his thoughts with him, to 
receive the message anew, to hear the 
heavenly music, which fades so easily 
from our memories, to wait for his fresh 
teaching, and (going on to contemplation) 
to concentrate all our adoring thoughts 
upon his greatness and goodness and love. 

Meditation and contemplation are 
familiar ideas in Buddhism, especially in 
the Zen sect, and we may well be shamed 
by the real earnestness and_ sincerity, 
selfdenial and perseverance of some of 
those who practise them. It is deeply 
interesting to hear their experiences. It 
is our duty to lift the whole subject, not 
merely theoretically, but in practice, to a 
higher level. Christian Japanese feel the 
need. One héars of some going to 
Buddhist temples in order to meditate in 
quiet. 

Here, in part, lies the secret of 
Rabindia Nath Tagore’s great influence. 
He may not be a Christian believer, but 
people who have never known the blessed- 
ness of Christian communion, feel that 
here is a teacher who can lead them a 
step higher, who reveals to them some- 
thing which their souls need. It appeals 
to us all. 

“T ask for a moment’s indulgence to sit 
by thy side. The works that I have in 
hand I will finish afterwards. 

“ Away from the sight of thy face my 
heart knows no rest nor respite, and 
work becomes an endless toil in a shore- 
less sea of toil......... 

“Now it is time to sit quiet, face to 
face with thee, and to sing dedication 
of. life in this silent and overflowing 
leisure.” 

There is no time to dwell upon methods 
for Christian meditation. After all, rules 
which help one person may only hamper 
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another. But I should like to pass on to 
something closely akin, which will, I 
think, help us ail, and read part of an 
article by Miss Evelyn Underhill (in 
“The Challenge” of June 11).> queens 
called “ The Prayer of Silence.” 

“What is the “prayer of silence?” 
It is the act of attending to God. Not 
talking to him, but waiting upon him; 
quieting the noisy thoughts and desires 
amongst which we usually live, that we 
may give ourselves at least a chance of 
hearing what he says to the soul. It is 
obvious that spiritual enlightenment and 
power is more likely to come from that 
which he says to us than from that which 
we say to him. “ Be still, be still, and 
know.’ Yet too often those who pray 
think that they must behave like the eager 
children whose breathless torrent of 
questions, confessions and petitions leaves 
no space for a reply. In the prayer of 
silence the child ceases its chatter and 
waits for its Father to speak; and, thus 
staying quietly in his presence, at once 
gains a deeper sense of intimacy and 
trustfulness.........It is the special glory 
of the Society of Friends that they have 
made this silent prayer, this waiting on 
the inward voice an essential part of their 
religious practice. They have insisted, 
and still insist, that, far from being the 
special privilege of mystical tempera- 
ments, it isthe normal way in which the 
soul has intercourse with God. All men 
are capable of it, and its fruits are certain 
and beyond price. There is deep and 
terrible need at the present time of ‘the 
special gifts which the prayer of silence 
offers.” ‘In the silence we are lifted for 
a. time above the conflict and see it, 
ourselves and our enemies, in the steady 
light of an eternity which is Perfect Love. 
Hence vindictive thoughts and desires, 
fear, rebellious grief, the warped and con- 
fused judgments which poison our 
ordinary feeling and thinking, are here at 
least impossible. The soul is breathing 
its native air, is laid open to the strorg 
and holy influence we call “grace” and 
is therefore far more efficient, more clear 
sighted, than when it is immersed in the 
tumult of the common life. So far as is 
possible, it is in the silence that all our 
great decisions should be made, It is not 
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meant that the whole of prayer should 
consist in silent absorption. But if we 
will learn by practice the art of retreating 
to its quiet center we can come out 


from this into the different branches 
of prayerful activity which charity 
and penitence demand of us. In the 


silence we see our way to perpetual 
fresh acts of adoration and intercession, 
of penitence and petition, which are 
then genuine expressions of our love and 
need, and have behind them the whole 
weight of a will which is...in union with 
the will-of God......... Then it is that the 
veil is sometimes lifted, and Perfect Love 
mysteriously interprets to us the puzzles 
of eternity. That which we hear in the 
silence will be conditioned by our purity 
of mind, humility and charity. Some- 
times it remains unbroken, and we receive 
only the gift of spiritual rest. But sooner 
or later, all, according to their measure, 
gain from it some assurance of Divine 
companionship, some fresh strength for 
dealing with circumstance.” 

There is yet one further step—the 
Corporate Prayer of Silence. A very 
remarkable book has appeared lately, 
called “The Fellowship of Silence” 
(Edited by the Rev. Cyril Hepher. 
Published by Macmillan.) It contains a 
series of papers by members of the 
Society of Friends and of the Anglican 
Church—in itself a noteworthy conjunc- 
tion and a hopeful sign of the times. We 
read here of the Silent Meetings held 
week by week in a country church in 
Havelock, New Zealand, by Friends, 
Anglicans and others, which so deeply 
impressed those who visited the place, 
that since 1910, similar Silent Mectings 
have been held and are now being held in 
Anglican Churches in London and at 
least one other English city, in the 
~U.S.A. and in Canada. Let me quote a 
a few words— the Editor’s :— 

“T wish I could take you with me to 
the distant village in New Zealand, where 
I first experienced m<ditation in fellowship, 
in a little white church lying in a circle of 
pines and cypresses. The September 
afternoon was drawing to evening, and the 
dusk was settling over the land, as we 
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passed into the silent church, a little 
group. It was divine service without its 
common human aids, No choir sang to 
us, no preacher ascended the pulpit, no 
stoled and vested priest directed our 
approach to the Great Presence. We 
entered, we knelt, we were still, and our 
souls began to be united with a new and 
strange sense of fellowship in that 
Silence; and as the silence deepened, 
there grew a deeper sense, the sense 
of the Presence, and the work of prayer, 
ever hard, became easy, Human aid we 
had, though not of the common sort. 
Seeking God side by side, every man 
helped his fellow. The half-hour sped 
away before any sound broke in upon our 
stillness, but when at length we rose, and 
passed out into the world again, we 
carried with us the knowledge that we 
had been near God.” 

The meetings are not always absolutely 
silent. They often begin after a brief 
space for preliminary recollection, with 
the “Our Father,’ recited together, 
“ with great deliberation and very definite 


intention.” They may be closed with the 
Nunc Dimittis and benediction. The 
silence is sometimes “ directed ’’—-a sub- 


ject for thought being announced ; some- 
times it is “‘ free.” 

One cannot read the book without 
longing for more of these “centers of 
still silence, radiating hope and strength 
in a world of strife.” 

Lastly, have we not here one more way 
towards solving the problems of our 
divisions? ‘* It is heard to commit 
schism or propagate heresy in silence.” 
“If speech divides, silent fellowship 
unities.” “The prayer of silence does 
not affirm union, but it does most power- 
fully foster it by creating the invisible 
fellowship which must precede the visible 
reunion,” 

May God Himself guide us by all 
possible paths —and surely there are many 
—to the oneness in Him for which our 
Lord prayed and which He still desires 
that we may have in its joy and strength 
and fellowship, as in Heaven, so on 
Earth! 
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THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 


At its meeting in May, the Executive 
Committee of the Christian Literature 
Society requested Dr. Imbrie to prepare 
a brief statement of the work and needs 
of the Society to be presented to the 
missions represented in the Conference 
of Federated Missions at their annual 
meetings. The following statement was 
prepared by Dr. Imbrie and copies were 
sent to the secretaries of the missions. 
Several of the missions seemed _ inclined 
to consider favorably the plan proposed 
for enlarging the work of the Society, 
but in view of the fact that some ques- 
tioned the authority of the Society to 
make such a request, without first ob- 
taining the approval of the Conference 
of Federated Missions, the Executive 


suggested in the statement. 


Committee decided not to press the mat- 
ter until it could do so with the approval 
of the Conference. It is hoped that the 
Conference, at its meeting in January, 
will authorize the Society to present the 
statement again to the missions. In order 
that those who are interested may be 
given an opportunity to think over what 
is proposed, the statement is given below 
The South Japan Mission of the Reform- 
ed Church in America was one of the 
missions which approved of the plan 
They have 
the the 


kindly granted request of 


.Executive Committee for permission to 


publish the letter in which their secretary 
reports to his Board the mission’s approval 
of the plan proposed in the statement. 


STATEMENT 


The Christian Literature Society was 
founded by the Conference of Federated 
Missions after careful consideration and 
with the hearty concurrence of the 
Foreign Missionary Boards and Societies 
represented through the Missions in the 
Conference. From time to time also it 
has been gratified to learn that the work 
done by it meets with approval. It there- 
fore ventures to appeal to the Missions 
for increased financial assistance. 

Dr. Walne will be pleased to give any 
information that may be desired regarding 
details when he meets with the Missions. 
The present communication is confined 
to general statements. 

1, When the Society was first or- 
ganized one thing was clear to all of 
those to whom the direct management 
of its affairs was then entrusted: <A high 
degree of success was contingent upon 
securing an executive secretary well 
qualified for the post. By common con- 
sent such a one was found in Dr. Wain- 
right, who is now for a short time in the 
United States engaged in an endeavor to 
deepen interest in the work of the Society, 
In particular it is hoped that he will be 
able to raise funds for the purchase of 
property ; thereby saving rent and giving 
the Society suitable headquarters of its 
own. 


The work of the Society is carried on 
under two departments; both necessary, 
and both requiring for their successful 
direction special qualifications. These 
two departments are those of Production 
and Circulation. Excellent literature 
may be produced; but if it gets no 
further than a packing-case in the go- 
down, it profiteth little. The Society 
had hardly begun to produce when the 
problem of circulation presented itself. 
In Dr. Walne it has found one in whom 
are united a deep conviction of the value 
of Christian Literature and the qualifica- 
tions essential to a sales manager. 

The Society has thus been singularly 
favored in securing executive officers 
upon whom it may count for a com- 
mendable administration of its affairs. 

2. A second sine qua non for a high 
degree of success in the management of 
a Christian Literature Society in Japan 
is sympathetic and active co-operation on 
the part of Japanese Christians of recog- 
nized, standing and influence. This also 
has been secured. The Society has al- 
ready published both original works and 
translations by competent Japanese Chris- 
tian scholars which are selling well; and 
before the end of the year others will be 
ready for the press. There are also a 
number of Japanese advisers with whom 
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the executive officers from time to time 
confer; and if the past may be taken as 
a promise for the future there is good 
reason for confidence that the active co- 
operation already secured will steadily 
increase, 

3. For some time the Society has 
been issuing a number of books of one 
hundred pages or less and also short 
tracts written with especial reference to 
the requirements of the Three Years 
Evangelistic Campaign now in progress. 
Such publications, if well adapted to the 
ends for which they are designed, find a 
ready and a large sale; and the receipts 
from their sales enable the Society to 
issue new editions, and to some extent 
to prepare and issue other simi'ar books 
or tracts with little or no delay. 

But there is another type of Christian 
literature that cannot be produced or 
published, excepting on a small scale, 
with the funds now at the disposal of the 
Society. 

“The Preparation and Delivery of Ser- 
mons” by Dr, Broadus cost about a 
thousand yen to translate and print; the 
manuscript and printing of the ‘“ History 
of Christianity” by Prof. Kashiwai, about 
two thousand, The first edition of the 
latter is now nearly all sold, as is also 
that of “The Life of Paul’? by..Prof. 
Matsunaga; but the returns from such 
works come in slowly. Meanwhile con- 
tracts for other works of this kind can 
not be executed unless funds are in hand 
to be paid in instalments, Moreover to 
produce a book of four or five hundred 
pages requires nearly or quite a year, 
and the loss of time occasioned by the 
lack of funds is irreparable. Yet such 
works are urgently needed and must be 
produced if the very purpose for which 
the Society was created is not to be 

thwarted. As already set forth in the 
statement prepared to emphasize the 
pressing necessity of united effort to es- 
tablish and maintain the Christian Litera- 
ture Society, Japan must be given a 
Christian literature “at once scholarly 
and attractive ;” and “by a cogent and 
convincing presentation of the theistic 
philosophy and the fundamental truths 
of historical and evangelical Christianity, 
rightly fitted to meet the agnostic, materi- 
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alistic and pantheistic modes of thought” 
now current, 

Iiow are the funds requisite to be 
obtained? This is the problem which 
the Society is now forced to face; and 
the executive committee therefore ear- 
nestly asks the missions to give the 
request made by it, serious consideration. 

For the evangelization and Christianiza- 
tion of a people, three forms of endeavor 
are needed. These are not mutually 
exclusive ; each one has in it elements 
characteristic of the others; but for prac- 
tical reasons, in direction if not in thought, 
they are kept distinct. These three forms 
are commonly described as Evangelistic, 
Educational and Literary. But the point 
to be observed is this: The first two 
forms are given constant emphasis, and 
constant endeavor is made to provide for 
them. With few exceptions all the mis- 
sionaries in Japan may be divided into 
two classes: Evangelistic and Iduca- 
tional ; and by far the greater part of the 
appropriations for Christian work are ex- 
pended in the prosecution of the work 
carried on by those missionaries. 

It will readily be granted by most that 
literary work cannot well be given a 
share in the appropriations equal in 
amount to that given to either of these 
agencies. But what seems clear to the 
executive committee of the Society is 
this: That the work done by the Society 
should be given a place by the side of 
these agencies; and that in making up 
their budgets the missions should proceed 
on that principle. 

To put the case in a nutshell: Can 
not the larger missions each appropriate 
to the work of the Christian Literature 
Society an amount equal to the salary of 
a married man; and can not the smaller 
missions each appropriate half as much ? 
Or, inasmuch as the salaries paid differ 
somewhat in amount, can not the larger 
missions each appropriate twelve hundred 
and the smaller missions each six hun- 
dred dollars annually? If this can be 
done, the Society can in large measure 
accomplish the work given it to do. 

To this it may be proper to add that 
while what is proposed may seem a large 
advance upon what has hitherto been 
contributed by the Boards, it is less than 
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is contributed by the Board of the Me- 
thodist Church (South), or by that of the 
Baptist Churches (South). In fact, those 
two Boards together, in providing the 
salaries of Dr. Wainright and Dr. Walne, 
contribute more than is contributed by 
all the other Boards represented in the 
Conference of Federated Missions. 

4. An evident sign of the times is the 
general movement towards co-operation 
in Christian work. This movement raises 
many questions difficult of solution as 
regards education and especially as re- 
gards co-operation involving the con- 
sideration of eccelesiastical principles ; 
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but the simple fact of the formation and 
harmonious operation of the Christian 
Literature Society is an assurance that, 
for the missions represented in the Feder- 
ation, difficulties in the way of co-opera- 
tion for the production of Christian 
literature are not insurmountable, On 
the other hand, such co-operation is 
evidence to the world of a real oneness 
in the Faith. The only question there- 
fore now to be considered is one of 
greater things for the Kingdom of God 
in Japan. 
Tokyo, June Ist, 1915. 


LETTER FROM THE REFORMED CHuRcH MrssIon 


Oita, Japan, Sept. 24, 1915. 
Rev. Edward Waite Miller, D.D., 


Acting Corresponding Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, R.C.A., 
25, East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Dear Dr. Miller : 

The special purpose of this letter is to 
explain an item in the annual estimate of 
our mission, You will find an estimate 
for a subsidy to the Christian Literature 
Society of Japan for the sum of twelve 
hundred yer for the year 1916. As this 
sum is very much larger than we have 
ever estimated for this purpose before, I 
was instructed to write a special letter in 
explanation, 

Under separate cover I am sending 
you a number of printed circulars, which 
I hope you and the Japan Committee 
and those responsible for the estimates 
will read with unusual attention, This 
was the appeal before our mission and it 
impressed us so deeply that after full 
discussion it was resolved to do as the 
Society requests, and to ask the Board 
for a sum equivalent to half the salary of 
a married man for this work, or, rather, 
to accept the commutation of this which 
the Society suggests, and to make it the 
sum of twelve hundred yez. 

To the arguments presented in this 
printed circular we have only to add our 
own emphatic endorsement, and our 
conviction that every department of our 
existing work demanded the help that 
would accrue if the plans of the Society 
were realized. The lack of suitable 


Christian literature in every direction is 
lamentable. We maintain schools and 
have maintained them for years, but the 
libraries contain very few books in 
Japanese that emphasize the Christian 
view of history, nature, literature, and 
other departments of study. We have 
evangelists and are constantly training 
others, but they have no suitable com- 
mentaries to aid them in the study of the 
scriptures and the preparation of  ser- 
mons, Only the other day I had occa- 
sion to inquire for a commentary in 
Japanese upon a certain portion of the 
Bible, and one was sent to me with high 
recommendations; but after I had examin- 
ed it I sent it back, with the remark that 
the ordinary intelligent person reading the 
Bible without helps would get both more 
sense and more religion out of it than 
with the aid of that commentary. 

We are pushing the evangelistic work 
all the time, and one of the agencies Iam 
using with good effect is the loan library, 
in which I have almost every thing that 
is published in Japanese that comes at all 
within the scope of general Christian 
reading, but the other day an intelligent 
member of the club wrote to me: “TI 
seem, to have read almost everything 
of importance on your list.” It was true, 
too. 

I might go on this way to show that 
we are handicapped in positively every 
direction by the lack of books, On 
many portions of the Bible there is not 
yet a single commentary, so far as I 
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know, and those that do exist are to a 
large extent either intrinsically unsuitable, 
or out of date. 

The fact that so many of our preachers 
read English relieves this situation to a 
considerable extent, but this is manifestly 
no permanent or satisfactory substitute 
for books in the language of the country. 
Many of those who read English require 
books in Japanese as well. So much the 
more is this the case with those preachers 
who do not read English readily, with 
Bible women and similar workers, and 
with an increasing number of intelligent 
men and women in the churches. 

It is to be noted also that works on 
religion, theology, ethics, and related 
topics issued by the general book 
publishers, either as original works or as 
translations, are largely of the rationali- 
stic or extremely liberal type. This is 
perfectly natural. The buying public in 
this respect is not confined to the Chris- 
tian circle. A considerable number of 
well educated non-Christian Japanese are 
interested in’ such topics and they are 
willing to buy such works, but as they 
have no Christian faith their interest goes 
more readily to books of a neutral or 
hostile tendency. ‘The average educated 
Japanese has made up his mind _ that 
religion is no better than superstition, and 
he makes no exception in favor of 
Christianity. Hence any bool that treats 
such a problem as that of the credibility 
of miracles from the conservative stand- 
point appears to him ipso facto as with- 
out scientific value. On the other hand, 
any one who in his reasoning comes 
to radical conclusions appears to be a 
vigorous and independent thinker. The 
market for this kind of literature being 
therefore so much wider than that for 
books from a thoroughgoing Christian 
standpoint, the output is disproportionate- 
ly large. One must add to this the 
consideration that even within the Chris- 
tian circle there is in Japan a strong 
current of extreme thought, so that the 
late Bishop Bickersteth was justified in 
saying that it is impossible to recognize as 
Christianity much that passes as such in 
Japan. 

With such literature in the field many 
who would gladly buy and read the ex- 
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pression of sounder views are led to 
assume that there is little or nothing 
more to be said for the traditional views 
of miracles, the authority and inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the atonement, the 
resurrection and divinity of Christ, etc. 

Such a situation as this cannot but 
give us grave concern, the more so that 
the means at hand for combatting these 
tendencies available to us missions and 
missionaries are so extremely limited. 
Ecclesiastical action is in any case of limit- 
ed value, and as we have no seats in the 
church assemblies, it is out of the ques- 
tion for us. Public protest and the issue 
of controversial literature may sometimes 
be a duty, but the effect is often undesi- 
rable, and at best but local and temporary. 
The regular religious press is in general 
well conducted and very excellent, but it 
is not under our control. Our best 
avenue of influence in this respect is at 
present the Theological Seminary, and 
this is no small element of power, but 
there is already at least one seminary of 
good repute in which no missionary has 
any influence, and there are others where 
such influence is nominal. 

The organization of the Christian 
Literature Society, however, if properly 
supported, would furnish us with a very 
powerful and wholly unobtrusive agency 
for making our contribution to the 
thought of Japan. The men in charge of 
that Society at present are especially 
qualified for the work of the Society. 
There are no men in Japan better fitted 
for the work or with a better claim upon 
the confidence of the missionary body, 
from every point of view. Whatever 
they do will be done with an intimate 
knowledge of the Japanese language, with 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
Japanese people and the existing ecclesias- 
tical conditions, with a broad-minded and 
scholarly outlook upon the field of 
Christian thought, and with uncom- 
promising loyalty to the truth. The 
immediate response of our mission to the 
proposal of the Christian Literature 
Society was first of all because we know 
these men and trust them. 

They and the other workers in con- 
nection with the Christian Literature 
Society have set to work thoroughly to 
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understand the present state of Christian 
literature in Japan, to estimate its 
deficiencies, to discover talented Japanese 
and missionaries who can write original 
works, to select from the field of English 
and European literature what is most 
needed, and to find clever translators who 
will render these books into idiomatic 
and attractive Japanese. They must 
then place these works, which will have 
cost years of labor and thousands of yez 
to produce, upon a market where it will 
require a considerable time to dispose of 
even a modest edition. It is no small 
task, but we believe they will succeed in 
it if they are adequately supported. 

If there were no men to prepare the 
needed books we should have to set to 
work and train them, but that has 
been done. Here comes in the in- 
estimable value of the Christian education 
we have been carrying on for a genera- 
tion. There are now among the Japanese 
ministers and professors men who are 
capable of producing scholarly and 
devotional works of a high order. There 
are others who have special aptitude for 
translating work. Every Christian school 
in the land. can point to some such men 
among its graduates. Some of them 
have come from the school of our own 
mission at Nagasaki. Is now this splendid 
intellectual engine, the result of decades 
of patient and very expensive educational 
work, to be allowed to remain idle and 
rust out because we begrudge the coal for 
the boilers ? 

It is a question of organizing for the 
production of munitions. 

We have the men, 

We have the brains, 
We must have the money too! 

The sum asked for seems large only 
because we have been so slow to realize 
the importance of this problem and so 
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niggardly in providing for it. Our 
mission is grateful to the Christian 
Literature Society for teaching us in this 
appeal, at least to think of this problem in 
hundreds instead of in tens. The sum is 
distinctly .moderate. It does give the 
department of Literature for the first time 
a real place in the budget along side of 
the departments of Education and Evan- 
gelistic Work, but it is by comparison a 
very modest place indeed. Our mission 
estimates are in the neighborhood of 
eighty thousand yen, and of this sum we 
ask for twelve hundred yen for Christian 
Literature. 

Yet, moderate as this sum is, if the 
missions in Japan generally agree to the 
proposal of the Society it will give a 
tremendous impetus to the work. Supply 
the Christian Literature Society with 
thirty to fifty thousand yen a year, so that 
they can make and carry out large plans, 
and in ten years their output will dominate 
the situation. Men will buy their books 
because they are in every field the best 
to be had and in many fields the only 
thing to be had. No one expects or 
desires the Society to issue controversial 
literature, but by providing quietly, sound 
and wholesome food for the mind and 
heart they will profoundly affect the 
spiritual health of the churches in Japan. 
If we as American churches wish to make, 
and believe we have a divine call to make 
d contribution to the religious thinking of 
Japan, we have no excuse for turning 
down this statesmanlike proposal that has 
come to us from the Christian Literature 
Society. 

We most respectfully and urgently 
plead, therefore, that this estimate be 
granted. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERTUS PIETERS, 
Secretary South Japan Mission, R,C.A, 
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An Appress By BrisHop H. 


Speaking before the annual conference 
of the Y.M.C.A. teachers at Myogi, 
Bishop Tucker gave some valuable hints as 
to by-products which teachers and other 
temporary sojourners in Japan should 
plan to get out of their stay here. The 
address was so suggestive that notes were 
taken by one of his auditors and written 
out as below. 

One of the greatest gains from living 
in Japan is that it cures us of provincial- 
ism. Of course when we first come we 
do not know we are provincial but it 
gradually dawns upon us. When I re- 
turned home a few years ago I became 
painfuily aware of how provincial I had 
been and how provincial most of my 
countrymen are still. I think it is not 
over-stating it to say that there is no 
body of intelligent people in the world so 
provincial as intelligent Americans. 

Our provincialism is broken down not 
only by mingling with the Japanese whose 
civilization and modes of thought are so 
sharply contrasted with our own but 
also by contact with men of European 
nationalities, each one of whom represents 
a different point of view and one which 
we cannot help respecting when we come 
to understand it. When I first came to 
Japan I lived with a European who was 
markedly different from myself. It was 
hard at first to understand him and to 
adapt myself to him but it was exceed- 
ingly profitable. 

Young men coming out fresh from 
college should look upon this experience 
as a real post-graduate course and should 
take every opportunity to mingle with 
the Japanese and other foreign national- 
_ ities, always trying to appreciate their 
ideas and sentiments and to broaden 
our sympathies. ‘There is no better way 
of divesting ourselves of narrow senti- 
mental prejudices. 

A sojourn in Japan gives one the 
incalculable privilege of studying and 
coming to understand a radically different 
civilization and when we have once come 
to understand it we can become inter- 
preters of the East to the West and: of 
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the West to the East. Such interpreters 
are extremely needed at this point in the 
world’s history. It is amazing how blind 
to their opportunities some men living in 
Japan have been. I heard one man who 
had lived ten years in a port city say that 
it was hardly worth while to come to 
Japan, for the only difference between San 
Francisco and Tokyo was that in San 
Francisco one could see only six hundred 
Japanese at once, while in Tokyo you 
might see five or six thousand at once. 
Each one of us who will keep his eyes 
and heart open can take a part in interpret- 
ing the East and the West to each other 
and in helping on that greater and higher 
civilization which we hope and expect 
will emerge from the contact of the Orient 
and the Occident. 

In order to gain such a sympathetic 
understanding it is very desirable that a 
newcomer should undertake to study 
thoroughly some aspect of Japanese life. 
I would advise most young men to join 
the Asiatic Society. Then let them try 
to investigate some specific subject under 
the guidance of a wise adviser. The 
subject may be very simple, such as 
observations on local conditions, social 
or industrial. But such a study might 
be worthy of presentation to the Asiatic 
Society itself and it would at least give 
direction and stimulus to a man’s study. 

Second, the effect ona man’s moral life 
of two or three years in Japan should be 
no less marked than the effect upon his 
intellectual life. Before he has been in 
Japan long every man discovers that 
what his conscience called wrong in the 
West is not always called wrong in Japan 
and we are forced to re-think our ethics. 
The effect is disastrous on some men 
because they had no deep moral or 
religious basis to start with. The danger 
is naturally much less acute with men 
who are engaged in religious or moral 
enterprise than with those who but have 
simply come to make money ; but even in 
the case of Christian teachers and mission- 
aries it involves going through the process 
of comparing standards, resulting some- 
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times in a considerable revision of our 
ideas, For example take commercial 
ethics. Doubtless commercial morality 
is higher in Western countries than in 
Japan, but on going beneath the surface 
we find, that many supposed defects in 
Japanese commercial practice are due to 
different conventions rather than to ab- 
solutely lower moral standards. We 
should always assume that there is some 
moral basis and justification for every 
practice, however strange, and be careful 
not to condemn until we have made sure 
what the basis is. 

Again, the reaction on our spiritual 
life is also likely to be very marked. 
The man is much to be pitied who lives 
two years in Japan without undergoing 
changes in his religious, and especially in 
his theological, ideas. As a boy I was 
taught in America that all religions except 
Christianity were mere. idol worship, but 
now-a-days no man who has been through 
college or studied comparative religions 
would make such a derogatory statement. 
I doubt if most of the educated people in 
America understand what idol worship 
is. One cannot speak intelligently of it 
until he has seen it in its native environ- 
ment and has tried to look at it with 
sympathetic eyes and to get beneath the 
surface to its inner significance as held by 
the worshiper. The same holds true of 
ancestor worship, The more it is investi- 
gated the clearer it becomes that simply 
abolishing it brings loss as well as gain, for 
rightly understood, ancestor worship has 
a great deal to teach, even to Christians, 
So whatever aspect of Japanese religion 
we look into, we find there are some 
points worthy of preservation. So far 
as possible I would advise every man 
coming to the East to study sympathe- 
tically and thoroughly some aspect of 
Oriental religions. It will enrich his own 
religious concepts and experience and 
enable him better to understand Orientals 
and to help them into the fuller light of 
Christianity. 

The questions asked by Japanese 
students force us to re-examine and define 
our faith. Most of us have inherited it. 
Even though we may think we have got 
down to bed rock in the study of apolo- 
getics or theology in college or seminary 
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we find in Japan that we took for granted 
a lot of things which the intelligent Japa- 
nese non-Christian doubts, and we find 
ourselves suddenly compelled to think 
out what had always seemed self-evident. 
There is no better intellectual and spiritual 
training than to be compelled to explain 
Christian truth to serious Japanese stud- 
ents and teachers. My own ability to say 
the historic Christian creeds with anything 
approaching intelligent conviction has 
come through such talks and discussions. 

The Japanese are said to be reserved, 
It is true they are reserved about private 
affairs, but on religious and theological 
thatters they are far freer than Americans 
or Englishmen. Many of them are 
amazingly open-minded, indeed, their 
breadth of mind is often a rebuke to the 
unconscious narrowness of us Westerners. 
I am inclined to think that there is no 
narrower set of people religiously in the 
whole world than a great many Western 
Christians; and one of the chief by- 
products of a term in Japan should be to 
get one out of a narrow, unreflecting 
dogmatism, up to the plane of broad 
appreciation of everything true, combined 
with intelligent and well-grounded faith in 
the finality of Christianity and a fuller, 
firmer grasp of the historic teaching of 
the church. 

Sometimes Japanese students take us 
quite off our guard. They ask the most 
amusing variety of questions without 
giving a moment’s warning. I remember 
one student who propounded these three 
questions in rapid succession: ‘ Was 
Abraham a man or a woman? What is 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity? 
Please tell me a good school for the 
study of photography in America.” Such 
onslaughts make it impossible for us to 
prime in advance and compel us to do 
deep and original thinking. 

Thus, intel!ectually, morally and spirit- 
ually it seems to me that the earnest — 
young man coming to teach in Japan has 
the most valuable opportunity for growth 
that one can imagine, provided that he 
approaches his new environment with 
open-minded earnestness and with a deter- 
mination to appreciate everything good 
that he finds about him, no matter where 
it is found, 


THE TEACHER'S OPPORTUNITY 


Bishop CECIL BOUTFLOWER 


ORIGINALLY WRITTEN AS A Di0OcESAN LETLER AND PUBLISHED By PERMISSION 


The “ Association Concordia” recently 
published the following Resolution, send- 
ing a copy, with explanation, to the 
Ministers of State: ‘ The germ of religi- 
ous thought that naturally sprouts in the 
mind of those who are receiving education 
must not be hindered in its development 
by the educationist ignoring or con- 
demning the soul’s yearning.” 

Since this advice is evidently addressed 
to those who, having no convinced religi- 
ous faith of their own, are inclined to 
discourage the religious instinct in others, 
it would hardly seem worth while to bring 
it to the notice of Christian believers ; but 
I do so for two reasons, 

(1) Because, though it is easy to 
criticise as not throwing any practical 
light on the pressing national problem, it 
voices the public opinion of a number of 
wise and thoughtful non-Christian men in 
Japan to-day, and 7 is a remarkable 
phenomenon which veveals a day of 
opportunity that is full of encouragement, 
if God enables us to use it. 

By all I have heard of the attitude of 
educated Japan in the eighties and nineties 
I cannot think that any such resolution 
would have found public sympathy then. 
New Japan was then on the whole, of 
opinion that intellectual MJezji* and a 
material interpretation of the world 
was sufficient for this life without any 
supramundane sanctions of Taisho. 
Everyone then quoted Herbert Spencer, 
who, since his philosophy does not go 
beyond the natural world, is fairly easy to 
understand. It is very different now. 
Spencer is out of date, and it is the fashion 
to quote Bergson and Eucken, who 
(though few have read them and fewer 
still can understand) are known to be 
prophets of some sort of faith in the 
unseen, This is the spirit of the time, and 
this Resolution appeals to it. Here is the 
lock waiting to which the Christian feels 
he has the key. For the time being it és 
a new illustration of Tertullian’s words, a 
thousand and a half of years old, about 
“the soul naturally Christian,” and of S. 


Augustine’s words, ‘O God, Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, and our heart finds 
no rest till it rests in Thee.’ Is it not a 
singular opportunity ? 

It was the feeling that it is so, which lay 
largely behind the present National Evan- 
gelistic Campaign. The educated are 
consciously affected by it. Let this 
knowledge inspire us, even though our 
round of duty and effort remains un- 
changed. 

How long this atmosphere may last is 
quite uncertain. In the quickly changing 
moods of modern Japan it may ke soon 
gone again. Suppose for instance that 
Germany were to get the best of it in the 
present struggle, I anticipate that the 
general opinion in Japan would swing 
round to the belief that the slowly built 
up fabric of civilised and Christian ethics 
had in this world-struggle been torn down 
and proved unfit to survive: that the era 
of Taisho had witnessed the downfall of 
“‘Righteousness”’ as a useful national 
aim; and then the non-Christian part of 
Japan would turn itself to qualifying, under 
German views of the world, for mere non- 
moral survival in the race for Power. In 
any case we cannot count on the present 
favorable atmosphere lasting ; let us by 
prayer and effort ‘‘ redeem the time.” 

(2) The Resolution has a particular 
interest for Christian Teachers in Goveru- 
ment schools :—and till there are many 
more such we ought not to rest; let us 
set it as an honorable ambition before our 
Christian students. __ 

The “ Association Concordia”’ is care- 
ful to explain that it recognises the 
complete separation ordered between 
Education and Religion. They do not 
want the teacher to be at all a religious 
propagandist. Only they beg him not to 
discourage the religion (whatever it is) 
that the child may get or bring from 
somewhere else. Now in this the Chris- 
tian teacher, though often he does not 


* Meiji, the name of the era 1868—1g12, means 
‘enlightened rule.’ 7Zaisho, the name of the present 
era, means ¢ great righteousness,’ 
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know it, is ina special position of advan- 
tage. He may be perfectly loyal in 
school to the Government idea, introducing 
no teaching or influence of which any 
fair-minded official would disapprove. 
But nevertheless, if he is a real Christian, 
he is doing Christian mission work all the 
time. For that work is not chiefly a 
teaching by words, but the manifestation 
of a spirit, and that spirit has an influence 
on others because it is Divine. 

We touch here on the deepest things, 
which the Christian teacher should 
remember on his knees in meditation. If 
by prayer and sacrament he “‘abides in 
Christ,’ then it is not his own life but a 
part of Christ’s Life which is lived so 
many hours a day before the eyes of the 
pupils. It is, in this sense, the same Lord 
Jesus Christ, though now ascended, who 
taught the great Sermon on the Mount 
that teaches the pupils their geography 
lesson to-day in the class-room: the same 
Lord Jesus who walked with his disciples 
through the cornfields that escorts the 
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children on the wxdokwai: the same Lord 
Jesus of the carpenter’s home at Nazareth 
that instructs in the Technical school. 
The teacher may have said no word of 
religious things, but these children have 
been in the company of Jesus Christ 
dwelling in his servant and member. If 
a decided anti-Christian government 
should exclude all true Christian teachers 
from the schools, we could not wonder ; 
for no other religion that I am aware of 
claims to have a faith and power like this 
behind it, which can operate even when 
the teacher himself is least conscious of it. 

There is nothing automatic about this 
truth. Let no man think that by the 
mere fact of Christian profession and 
baptism, Christ's power will certainly flow 
forth from his life. It is only possible by 
abiding in the fulness of that baptismal 
union, in entire surrender of the will to 
God and watchful prayer. But for all 
who will do so, whether teacher or farmer, 
priest or layman, this gracious truth is 
high encouragement.— (Gal. ii. 20). 


COMMITTEE ON SURVEY AND OCCUPATION 


GENERAL 


At the meeting of the Committee held 
during the summer in Karuizawa, the 
Chairman and Secretary were instructed 
to send to the District Conferences a 
resumé of the work in hand, including the 
more important transactions of the mid- 
summer meeting. The undersigned there- 
fore gladly avail themselves of the 
columns of THE EvaNncELisr in order to 
carry out the above instructions, 

The main work of the Committee for 
the current year has been a survey of 
village conditions. In order to effect this 
survey, the Committee has invited the 
assistance of a number of missionaries and 
Japanese workers in different parts of the 
country, and have succeeded in collecting 
a good deal of valuable material. It is 
our aim to have this material digested and 
made available to the Christian public by 
the next meeting of the Conference of 
Federated Missions. By action of the 
Committee, four p pers will be prepared 
as follows: 1, Educational Conditions, 
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2. Sanitary, Social and Industrial Condi- 
tions. 3. Moral and Religious _Condi- 
tions. 4. Methods of Work. 

By action of the Conference of Federat- 
ed Missions last January, the members of 
the Committee on Survey and Occupation 
were so allocated as to make possible 
three sectional committees, viz; one in 
northern Japan, one in or near the 
capital, and one in western Japan. This 
was for purposes of convenience and 
economy. At the mid-summer meeting 
it was decided to make the Northern 
section responsible for the Hokkaido, the 
Aomori-Yamagata-Akita, and the Iwate- 
Miyagi Fukushima Districts. The Tokyo 
section. was made responsible for the 
Tokyo, the Chuo, the Tokaido and the 
Hokuriku Districts, The Western section 
was made respons'‘ble for the Kyoto, the 
Osaka Kobe, the Naikai and the Kyushu 
Districts. 

A representative of the Pentecostal 
Bands of the World appeared before the 
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Committee, seeking advice as to a place 
in which to begin work. The Committee 
was able to point out some of the most 
needy portions of Japan, and to put him 
in touch with local committees with 
whom he might confer further. 

A request for a definition of ‘‘ Occupa- 
tion”? having been referred to our Com- 
mittee, the following action was taken : 

While not attempting to define occupa- 
tion at this time, the Committee would 
recommend: 1, That when a questionin 
regard to this subject arises in any 
locality, it first be considered by the 
local body of workers with a view to a 
satisfactory adjustment. 2. That where 
the matter cannot be settled by the local 
workers, it be referred to the District 
Executive or Reference Committee for 
consideration and recommendation. 3. 
In case the matter cannot be settled 
satisfactorily by the District or Reference 
Committee, that it be referred to this 
Committee with all necessary information 
to enable them to consider it intelligently 
and make recommendations as to its 
settlement. 4. Asa further help in such 
cases we would point out the provisions 
that have already been made in different 
Districts for dealing, with this question 
(see Christian Movement 1912 and 1913). 

A communication was read from Dr. 
Noss, a member of the Committee who 
was unable to be present, on the subject 
of Occupation, containing an estimate of 
the number of missionaries needed for 
Japan on the basis of ove unit (one married 
couple or two ladies) for each 50,000 of 
the population. The Committee while 
not wishing to pronounce definitely in 
regard to the necessity, or otherwise of 
the numbers indicated in Dr. Noss’s 
letter, would reiterate the statement 
previously made by this Committee that 
for the full occupation of the field a large 
increase of evangelistic missionaries is 
necessary; and we would recommend 
those Missions which have made plans for 
reinforcements to continue their efforts in 
this direction. 

The Committee also regarded it desir- 
able to have more exact information than 
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is at present available in regard to the num- 
ber of missionaries engaged in evangelistic 
work, and their distribution ; and especial- 
ly in regard to the number and dis- 
tribution of male evangelistic missionaries ; 
and with a view to securing such in- 
formation Dr. McKenzie was appointed to 
prepare suitable charts showing the above 
facts. 

Mention was made of the fact. that 
some of the Seminaries had approached 
the Committee with a view to having the 
needs of rural evangelization presented to 
their students in some concrete way by 
means of all-day conferences, so as to 
arouse zeal among the future workers 
with reference to this needy cause. It 
was understood that the subject would be 
taken up again at a future meeting of the 
Committee for more thorough consider- 
ation. 

Requests have come from a number of 
sources both in Japan and abroad (1) for 
a new map which will indicate the present 
occupancy of the country, and (2) for 
charts which will set forth in a concrete 
way the outstanding facts regarding 
occupation in the different prefectures. It 
is quite probable that this will be the 
principal topic for consideration at the 
coming meeting of the Committee in 
Tokyo, January 4th, and will constitute 
the principal line of work for next year. 
The Committee will welcome suggestions 
on this subject from the - Missionary 
body. : 

The Committee sees before it a number 
of lines of investigation still waiting to be 
made. It is very important that the 
different Districts keep up their organiza- 
tions, and where Executive Committees 
or Committees of Reference have not 
been appointed, that the necessary steps 
be taken to have them appointed as soon 
as practicable. We should like to be 
kept informed as to the proper party 
with whom to communicate when the 
Committee may have matters to be laid 
before the District Committees. 

(Signed) G.W. Furron, Chairman, 
D.R. McKenzie, Secretary. 
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HOW THE CHRISTIANS WERE DEFEATED 
AT THE SIEGE OF HARA 


Rev. EARL R. BULL, Fukuoka 


It is most interesting to try to discover 
why the vast majority of the early events 
in our Christian history took place in 
Kyushu. While it is true that Xavier 
did land at Kagoshima, surely the growth 
of the Kyushu church cannot all be 
traced to that event. Among other 
reasons let me suggest that one was the 
fact that the early fathers made it a point 
to get the “big guns” first. In 1582 
there were 150,000 Christians in Japan ; 
12,000 living in Shimabara, and 11,000 
of them in Amakusa. Among these were 
such leaders as the daimios of the fiefs of 
Arima, Tsushima, Goto Islands, Chikuzen, 
Bungo, and Grand Admiral Konishi 
Yukinaga, whose services as commander 
of the second division of the Shogun’s 
forces in the Korean campaign, as well as 
elsewhere, were ‘‘incontestably great.” 
The fact that these princes, generals, 
and high officials, the flower of the 
court, were becoming more and more 
interested in Christianity, caused no little 
worry to Hideyoshi. With Kyushu in 
large part coming under the rule of the 
Christian daimios, the Regent visited this 
troublesome island and found that he had 
to take stern measures in the interests of 
self preservation. 

The result was that when Coelho, the 
priest, was called out of bed on a hot 
July night in the year 1587, he met on 
the shores of the Hakata Bay (which is 
eight minutes’ wallx from where'I write) a 
messenger from the Regent who asked 
him five questions showing that the 
attitude of “the powers that be” was 
unfavorable to the continuation of his 
work, The reasons which caused Hide- 
yoshi to post up the Edict in Hakata in 
1587, in part, were as follows: the 
impression existed that the Jesuits were 
inspiring loyalty to the spiritual leader by 
the Tiber, rather than to the temporal 
leader by the Kamogawa, and that, unless 
something was done, a portion of the 
Japanese subjects would pass from the 
Shogun’s control; while the reports 


received from the Dutch about the 
objects of the Papacy’s presence in Japan 
seemed to have good foundation. The 
supposed existence of plots headed by 
Christian men,* and the deep hatred 
shown by the “renegade Christians ”’ 
towards the religion which they had 
abandoned, aided in keeping up a spirit of 
unrest. To use Hideyoshi’s own words, 
lie did it ‘“ because they (the Catholic 
priests) and their doctrines, so hostile to 
the Kami and the Hotoke (Shinto and 
Buddhist divinities) were utterly subvert- 
ing the sects then in Japan, and all the 
ancient and hallowed ceremonies of the 
Empire, to the mock and ignominy of our 
Kami,” while later he gave as his reason, 
“his belief that the propagation of the 
Christian faith would be prejudical to the 
safety ot the Empire’’ But another cause 
which carried weight was the fact that 
foreign traders in Kyushu were in many 
cases, very poor examples of Western 
Christianity. 

That the Regent intended to enforce the 
edict was indicated by the appointment, 
as Lord of Shimabara, of Matsukura,’ 
who might well be styled ‘‘ Matsukura 
the Terrible.” For three years he was 
the terror of the Christians, after which 
time his son, Nagato-no-kami, succeeded 
him. Koeckebacker, the Superintendent 
of the Dutch Trading factory at Hirado, 
in his letter to Governor-General Van 
Diemen, tells how the people, crushed by 
heavy taxes, had only roots and vege- 
tables for nourishment, endured the 
horrors of the “‘ Mino dance” and other 
experiences which most of us would 
even shrink from reading. What was 
ground out of their Kyushu subjects 
was squandered by the daimios in Yedo, 
If the old Portugese captain Duarte 
Correa’s evidence is trustworthy, Nagato- 
no-kami entered into a riot of ostentatious 
display as well as efforts to advance 
private interests at the expense of the 


* Cf. Prof. Naito’s researches into the actions of 
Okubo Nagayasu. 
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common people. Ofone persecutor the 
Jesuits said, ““He began like a fox and 
ended like a lion. The vineyard of the 
Lord he wasted like a wild boar that 
thirsteth for blood.” 

The last straw which broke the camel’s 
back was the incident in Fukaiemura, 
when Hayashi Hyoemon assaulted the 
villagers who had gathered to talk of 
Christianity. In a word, the conditions 
were not unlike those which caused Wat 
Tyler to lead the peasants’ revolt in the 
14th century. The leaders of the revolt 
were called. ‘farmers’; at the same 
time they were men seasoned by many 
campaigns. The chief lieutenants were 
five vonin (literally, wave men, unattached 
samurai) who had seen service under 
Konishi,* men who had imbibed the 
spirit of Mori Katsunaga’s ‘‘ Wild Cats,” 
veterans who had had a share in the 
brilliant victories off Nam-won, Syoun- 
tyen, Korea, and in many other con- 
flicts beginning at Fusan and ending at 
Pyeng-yang. The Christians of Omura 
in the first Korean campaign lost not one 
single vessel, and out of the contingent of 
one thousand men, only. two perished. 
While the long cordon of twelve forts 
along the southern coast of the peninsula 
was being held, who “ stood by the stuff” 
until the Nagoya troops came? Konishi’s 
Christian soldiers. So, then as now, it 
was proved that Christianity does inspire 
national loyalty. 

Tempered by adversity these Christian 
soldiers were men of more than common 
mettle, and being unable longer to endure 
the unrelenting persecution they planned 
for action. The leader of this body of 
men was Masuda Shiro, aged seventeen, 
who was credited with having mysterious 
powers, such as. walking on water, 
making birds fly, and causing stags to 
issue forth from sea-shells. At that time 
strange signs were seen in the sky, and 
other events indicated that they were 
living in unusual times. This chosen 
leader, trained in the city of Nagasaki, 
went forth among his less educated 
brethren, a man-endowed -with the spirit 
of the Maid of Orleans and with the 
heroism of Leonidas the liontike, The 
first military movement took place around 
the castle of Shimabara, December, 1637, 
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while another attack on Tomioka, lying 
on. the same island some miles distant, 
was made January 7th, 1638. 

Many Christians had by this time 
joined the revolt because of grinding 
economic conditions, rather than because 
they were prompted by religious motives. 
Seeing the need of more extensive 
preparation, the embattled farmers retired 
to the old ruined keep at Hara,} twenty 
miles south-west of the city. of Shimabara, 
and three miles north-east of the small 
port called Kuchinotsu. Here for ten 
days they repaired the fortifications, 
planted wooden crosses on the walls, and 
prayed to God for power to defeat their 
oppressors, 

The writer recently visited this old 
castle and found it well fortified by nature, 
There is a very precipitous cliff in front, 
while the sea surrounds it on three sides. 
On the land side runs the Tamachi river 
which broadens into a swamp, leaving 
only the north-west end without a natural 
barrier ; and as we shall see this was the 
slope chosen by the Imperial forces for 
the first attack, Outer ditches and the 
plateau defences stretched for a mile and 
a half, so that, when the zo,ooo fighting 
men, with 17,000 women and children, 
entered and took up their position behind 
the walls, it must have seemed as strong 
as the Castle of Edinburgh. ‘The 
Ironsides’”’ of Kyushu were well prepared 
for the Regent’s soldiers led by Itakura 
Shigemasa, and succeeded in repulsing 
the besiegers by an incessant fire. 

Sixty years before, in the Netherlands, 
the Spanish generals, Alva and Requesens, 
used methods quite similar; and when 
they demanded the surrender of Leyden, 
the ‘‘beggars’’ sent back the reply; 
““Ve call us rat-eaters and dog-eaters, 
and it is true. So long, then, as ye hear 
a dog bark, or a cat mew within the walls, 


* Chikuzan Nakai, of Osaka, a scholar of the 
Chinese classics, wrote in his work called “ Isshi” 
about 150 years ago that Konishi was the son of a 
druggist in Sakai, Idzumi Province, and that in the 
Korean War he carried with him a banner with a 
medicine bag of paper fixed at the top of the staff. 
This medicine bag may. be seen occasionally even 
now in front of the apothecary’s shop. i 

+ Hara Castle was the old keep which had been 
abandoned in 1616 by Shigemasa Matsukura when- 
his new. castle in Shimabara was completed. 
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ye may know that the city holds out.” 
Offers of settlement were sent over the 
walls by means of arrows, but the Japan- 
ese like the MHollanders spurned all 
proposals, preferring to die rather than 
surrender, 

On the Japanese New Year’s Day, 
Shigemasa, thinking that the defenders 
would relax their vigilance and cele- 
-brate according to custom, planned a 
sudden attack. It was while engaged 
in leading his forces in a desperate 


but unsuccessful charge, that he fell 
with 5,000 of his men. On the 
spot where Shigemasa fell, a stone 


was erected in 1791, by Sentonchoku 
(possibly a priest), the writing having 
been prepared by the General’s grandson, 
Hayashi Fuminari.* The inscription tells 
of the fortunes of the house of Itakura, 
as well as the names and titles of the 
leader's descendants. This is only one of 
the five stones which mark the bloody 
battlefield, now covered with the vines of 
the potato and the bean. 

Itakura’s successor, being more 
cautious, finally assigned the Hizen and 
Higo troops to bombard the castle from 
the sea.t This proving ineffective, he 
called to his aid, it seems, the Dutchman 
Koeckebacker with his vessel ‘‘ De Ryp,” 
of twenty guns. During fourteen days 
his eighty men fired 426 shots at the old 
keep, while those within could only hold 
religious services and sing songs of faith 
and defiance. 

One of the things which a foreigner 
fails to find in Kyushu isa dealer who can 
sell him relics of those days, probably 
because, after the events of the sevententh 
century the authorities destroyed every- 
thing which suggested Christianity, even 
going so far as to bury the Catholic images. 
I think, however, that investigation will 
prove the existence of two or three relics 
which hada part in the Hara massacre, 
One is a bullet which was picked up years 
ago on the battlefield by the Mayor of 
the nearby village of Oye, while another 
and far more interesting one is the very 
banner which the leader of the Christian 
forces carried. For verification of this 
statement, I would cite Prof. Shigetaka 
Shiga, a well known authority on the 
relics of this period. This banner is 
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brought to light once a year on the 
mushiboshi days, and the rest of the time. 
remains in the hands of the owner, whose 
ancestors captured it while engaged in the 
siege. . 

The scene on the banner represents the 
Holy Eucharist. In endeavoring to 
understand its significance we must re- 
member that Roman Catholic ideas per- 
meated the mind of the painter, who, 
according to Dr. N. Murakami, Director 
of The Tokyo Foreign Language School, 
wis probably Emosaku Yamada, a 
Christian painter known to have been in 
the castle. The bread is represented by 
a round wafer which has a cross in its 
center, with “I,N.R.I.”’ (lesus Nazarenus 
Rex Iudaeorum) at its top. The cup is 
a chalice which contains the sacred wine. 
The bread and the wine are represented 
as changed by consecration into the 
body and blood of Christ. (1 Cor. 10; 
16 and Cor. 11; 24—27). The adoration 
with which this is venerated is indicated 
by the winged figures at each side. The 
words at the top of the banner are partly — 
Portugese and partly Latin: “ Louvad 
seja o sictissim sacra mento” (Praised be 
the most holy sacrament). For some 
of these facts I have to thank Dr, N. 
Murakami and Father Raguet of Ura- 
kami, Kyushu. 

One of the interesting places to be seen 
on the field to day is the excavation dug 
as a protection from the shots of the “de 
Ryp.” It is recorded that, after the 
attack by sea was begun, the defenders 
were “driven to places like cellars, into 
which they crowded.” A large hole thirty 
by fifty feet square was shown to me by a 
school teacher of Oye, and I was told that 
it was used as a retreat by Shiro and 
other leaders with their families. It was 
covered over with bamboos supported by 
poles, overspread with sod on a level 
with the field. In the strong earthen wall 
at the end towards the swamp is a great 
hole through which the Imperial forces 
are said to have forced an entrance, 

This hole reminds us of a third relic 


* See Unsen no Chiarashi, published in 1896. 

tt is recorded that the Dutch, wishing to please 
the new Commander of the Imperial forces, sent five 
cannon and six barrels of powder on his arrival in 
Shimabara, ig 
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which exists. To destroy this wall, a 
specially large cannon and cannon ball 
were made by Ezawa Kambei, interpreter 
to the Nagasaki Governor, and conveyed 
thence by boat to the Imperial forces, 
After it was brought into position 
close to the wall, the Christians, detecting 
the scheme, dug a hole in the wall, went 
out, put the cannon out of commission 
and returned. What became of the 
cannon no one knows, but the cannon 
ball was brought back to Nagasaki and 
may still be seen on its stone pedestal of 
four feet square. The diameter of the 
ball is one foot ten inches, and its weight 
is 1333 pounds. The ball has been in 
the present location, in front of the 
present prefectural building, on Ohato 
quay, since 1892. Although these facts 
are recorded in the Nagasaki Shi, and 
Nagasaki Rekishi, as well as on the 
pedestal holding the ball, the common 
people of Nagasaki consider it one of the 
seven mysteries of Nagasaki. 

After many fierce battles, a general 
assault was made on April 11th, in which 
the Hizen and Higo troops took the outer 
defences, and then the second line of 
fortifications. During these battles many 
were crowded into the narrow limits of 
the bluff and pushed off the cliff into the 
sea lying one hundred feet below. On the 
twelfth, another attack was planned; but 
meantime the samurai under Kuroda of 
Chikuzen—now a supporter of the Shogun 
—not wishing to be outdone by their 
rivals, arose before daylight, and assaulted 
the innermost walls before the Kumamoto 
or Saga troops were astir. They were 
successful in this and advanced to the 
castle, when Kuroda’s men or in fact the 
whole attacking army came upon a poor 
band: of Christians resisting with rice-pots 
and stones. Here fell. Masuda Shiro, the 
leader, at the hands of Sayemon Jinno, 
while the one hundred and five who were 
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taken alive met their fate at the hands of 
the soldiers. The bodies of the slain 
were thrown into the sea, the heads 
having previously been severed in order 
that they might be taken to Nagasaki and 
displayed at the entrance of the Dutch 
compound on Deshima. This was done 
to terrify the foreigners and such Japan- 
ese as still cherished any sympathy for 
Christianity. 

_ Itis recorded that “ from his prison in 
Omura, the priest Correa saw the road 
from Shimabara filled with weeping 
serving men leading the riderless horses 
of their masters by the bridle, most of 
them having their queues cut off as a sign 
of mourning, while the wounded that 
were borne along in litters were 
innumerable.” 

As usual, it is not easy to arrive at 
absolute accuracy in the matter of 
numbers. Correa puts the full strength 
of the besiegers at 200,000 men; while 
Koeckebacker, who was on the scene 
from February 24th to March 12th, tells 
us that down to that latter date the 
besiegers had lost 5,712 men killed, and 
that the army then consisted of 80,000 
soldiers ; servant and berckiers (of whom 
there were many) excepted, The figures 
given by the Japanese authorities (100,- 
619) are very detailed and seem to be 
trustworthy. At all events, more men 
were engaged in this affair and the 
casualties were heavier than at Sekiga- 
hara, on October 21st, 1600, which has 
been considered by most historians the 
bloodiest conflict known to Japanese 
history. 

Had Roman Catholicism not been 
checked by the persecutions under Ieyasu 
and Iemitsu, it is‘altogether probable that 
Japan today would be no less loyal to the 
Pope than are the countries of South 
America, 
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A WORD OF CAUTION ON “GROWING 
INTELLECTUALLY ” 


Dear Mr. Editor,— 

I read with a great deal of interest the 
article in ‘your October issue entitled 
“How Some Men Keep: Growing In- 
tellectually.” It pointed out a danger and 


is calculated to stimulate to an. endeavor’ 


to cultivate studious habits. For all 
that I cannot: but feel that much of the 
article was extreme in statement, and if 
the practises praised were followed 
seriously, it would be in many cases un- 
fortunate. In uttering a word of caution 


I run the danger of being classed as one’ 


of the indolent who has ceased to grow 
intellectually, as a sort of foe to aproved 
modern methods, 
chances. 


I know two missionaries s/Ho stand out’ 
in my mind, perhaps incorrectly, as con? 


spicuous for the fewness of the books they 
read, but’ when it comes to success ‘or 
failure, the one is intellectually one of the 
strongest men in the empire, while the 
other, far from being a failure, is one of 


the most’ persistent and accomplished 


evangelizers I ever knew. 


When we turn to the examples’ of men. 


who' have achieved, I fear that the citing 
of stich extreme cases may lead to over 
stimulation, and the young missionary’s 
health, or his family life, or his usefulness 
as a soul-winner, or, if that term is dislik- 
ed, as a leader to holiness of life, may be 
seriously endangered. The cases cited in 
the article are different, but the composite 
gives us a phenomenal man :—He reads 


during’ the five ‘minute delays incident’ 
upon having a human cook, while’ the’ 


children are shouting and-his wife trying 
to talk with him, He takes large doses: 


of theology, philosophy, specially The: 


International Theological Library and the 
International Critical Commentaries. He 
takes a correspondence course with a 
university at home, and reads much 
biography. He reads on the train, in 
the street car, and in the zezvikisha. He 
preaches frequently, 
history, economics, 

through the alembic of his mind to come 
out as sermonic material, His furloughs 


but I must take my 


and ‘biography, ~ 
‘sérmons, all pass. ‘b; 


are Seen in residence at some university, 
he writes articles for the press, he invests 
from one hundred to four hundred yen a 
year in additions to his library! On the 


other hand he does not spend time grazing’ 


over the pastures familiar to him in 
seminary days or walking the paths 
blazed for him at that time. 

Perhaps a composite picture like this 
throws things ‘out of proportion and is 


an unfair presentation of the matter, but 
is it not*a composite impression that is: 


left on the mind from reading the various 
examples cited ? 

“I once heard Wm. Henry Grant speak 
of a visit. made by Dr. Robert Speer in 


his younger days to the medical students. 
He said that by the 
time the students had cultivated: their: 
spiritual life according to the methods: 


in Philadelphia. 


proposed’ by the then Mr. Speer, they 


would have had no time left:for medical’ 


study. Similarly, while I admire - the 


program for the cultivation of the-intel~ 


lectual life’ as suggested by these ex- 
amples, I. cannot but ask where «the 
husband, the father, the’ man 


—in fact. everything except the reader 
and preacher,— comes in. 
I will confess that I have a bad record 


and preach better than I practice, but is. 


not that five minutes while waiting for 
dinner, and a great many other odd five 
rititiutes the absolute right of the children, 
intellectual culture ‘to the contrary 
notwithstanding? Is it not true that in 
the isolation that is almost inseparable 


from: real missionary life in Japan, the 


wife has a right~to-her husband's society 
toa far'greater degree than at home, even 
though he may have an ambition anda 
desire to be absorbed in books? 
not true that the missionary movement in 
Japan is and must be first of all a social 
movement, in which mere preaching 


cannot win.out, but must be supplemented 


by a very great deal of just common 
neighborliness and social intercourse ? 
And does not this social intercourse 


in the 
community, the man with a physical. 
nature, the evangelistic personal worker, 


Ts it. 
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take hours and hours when our longed for. 
books on theology and philosopy must sit 


up on the shelves all by their lonesome ? * 


And what about a missionary who is con- 


stantly lost in a book during hours of~ 


travel? Are not these hours often. the 
very best hours for seed sowing? ‘And, 
changing the figure, in these hours of try- 
ing to catch men, is it not true that a large 
part must be spent in just watching the 
bobber, as it was when we used to go 
fishing? Of course the article was not 
meant to be exhaustive, but it was meant 
to be suggestive, and I was not pleased 
with the way it suggested theology, 
philosophy and certain commentaries, to 
the exclusion of sociology, devotional 
works and some kindred lines. 

However, the article had so much of 
good in it that I am loath to point out 
what seem to me to be serious faults, 
Perhaps I would not do so- were it not 
that it is a sympton of a danger with 
which the whole modern’ missionary 
propoganda is threatened. There seems 
to be an idea abroad that the evangeli- 
zation of the world is an_ intellectual 
‘stunt,’ that, given a suitable number of 
recruits. that have finished a certain 


“and D; D’s, “and the 
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number . of ‘courses,’ have achieved .a 
fair proportion of A. M.’s, Ph. D’s 
deed is done, 
provided these people maintain and 
advance their intellectual capital. But on 
the contrary -I. have never seen an 
indication that many of the congregations 
to which the missionary: has access, call 
for a very, ponderous style of preaching, 
and. am thoroughly persuaded. that 
human affection, founded on broad human 
experience and intercourse, is far and 
away the most essential thing for touching 
the heart and will, 

The writer of the article tells us that 
meeting the men whose example he cites 
was a very great stimulus, and he has 
rendered usa service by presenting them 
to us in his clearly expressed contribution, 
but neither he nor we can afford to 
forget such facts as ‘Japanese head’ 
(from over study), the.reasonable demands 
of the wives and children, visitors, sddan- 
ers, fellow travelers, and a few others, that 
make it a marvel that any missionary ever 
reads books, 

Saga, Nov. 3, 1915 «| 
H. V. S,. PEEKE,. 


CHRISTMAS FOR THE LEPERS 


As usual, we are again preparing to 
take some Christmas cheer to our lepers 
at the Meguro Hospital and to those of 
the Government Hospital at Higashi-mura 
Yama. There are about four hundred 
and seventy to be provided for, so that 
each can receive only a little, but even 
then the aggregate cost amounts to quite 
asum. For our own Christian hospital 
at Meguro we try to provide somewhat 


more substantial gifts. Friends have been 
very generous in past years in helping 
our Leper Society at this season. Any 
such help this year will be very gratefully 
received and duly acknowledged: by the 
undersigned, _ 
A. Oxrmans, Treasurer. 
Furikae Chokin Number : 


Tokyo, 29625, 


CONFERENCE LUNCHEONS 


A committee with Mrs. W. D. Cun- 
ningham as chairman, will provide the 
luncheons at the Conference of Federated 
Missions,’ which meets in the Ginza 
Methodist church Jan. 5 and 6, 1916. 
The -luncheons will be served in. the 
basement of the church, and will be free 
to delegates ;'to others the price will be 


60 sen. In order to obtain some idea of 
the number of persons to be served, Mrs. 
Cunningham requests all persons (dele- 
gates’ and others) desiring : luncheon, 
whethér on one or two days, so to inform 
her as soon as convenient. Address: 
No. 6 Naka-cho, Yotsuya-ku, Tokyo. 
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MRS. McKIM 


Mrs. Nellie Cole McKim was born 
Oct. 18, 1851 at Nashotah, Wisconsin, 
where her father Dr. Cole was Principal 
of Nashotah House a Theological Semi- 
nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
After receiving her education at St. 
Mary’s Hall, Raleigh, N.C., she lived in 
Nashotah, until the time of her marriage 
to the Rev. John McKim Sept. 16, 1879. 
She came to Japan with her husband in 
1880 and for thirteen years lived in 
Osaka. In 1893 her husband became 
Bishop of Tokyo, and from that time, 
although she lived very quietly, her life 
as the Bishop's wife in the Capital was a 
busy one. 

Mrs. McKim was of a gentle, retiring 
disposition and even as a child preferred 
to stay at home with an invalid sister 
rather than play with other children. 
But although not caring for society she 
was not in any sense indifferent to others 
but was warm hearted to all, Besides 
helping her husband in -his work in 
many ways she was devoted in the care 
of her children and her home. The 
guests who received a welcome there 
were many but she was_ particularly 
hospitable to missionaries living in the 
country and often entertained whole 
families in her home. The fact that 
her servants remained with her for 
eighteen or twenty years is evidence of 
her kind and considerate treatment of 
them. 

Mrs, McKim had been President of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary ever since its or- 
ganisation seventeen years ago when at 
the close of the China war it came into 
being for the purpose of assisting in the 
evangelisation of the new colony of 
Formosa. She was constant in her 
attentions to the sick in St. Luke’s 
Hospital and was actively interested in 
the work of the Home for Feeble Minded 
at Oji. Many Japanese young women 
who in their study of music received 
instruction from her, were constantly 


encouraged by her patience and kindness. 

Although she had not been in robust 
health for some years past, she never- 
theless kept up her activities in her own 
quiet way until on October 7, 1915 she 
was suddenly called into the presence of 
her Lord. 


The third annual meeting 


Third Annual of the Japan Continua- 


Meeting of the tion Committee held 
Continuation in Tokyo on October 
Committee 20th and was attended by 

twenty-eight of its forty 
members. Dr. Ibuka presided. While 


the united Evangelistic Campaign is 
now entirely distinct from the Continua- 
tion Committee, by courtesy it makes 
an annual report of its work 
and this report was one of the most 
interesting features of the session. It was 
evident that the second year of the 
campaign had been more effectively 
conducted than the first and that it had 
created lasting impressions in all parts 
of the Empire. The financial statement 
and the statistics for the meetings were 
published in the November EvaNGELIstT 
but we would call attention here to one 
significant fact, namely, that while the con- 
tributions of the Japanese churches toward 
the funds administered by the central 
committee of the Campaign have amount- 
ed to less than 4,000 yen to date, the 
funds contributed locally, and chiefly by 
Japanese, have amounted to nearly 
13,000 yew, The remarkable newspaper 
evangelistic campaign in Tokyo, Osaka 
and Kyoto was practically all financed 
by Japanese Christians 

Another interesting report was sub- 
mitted by the Commission on Social 
Conditions in Japan. This commission 
was appointed last spring and has so 
far only laid down the main lines of its 
investigations. It proposes (1) to make 
known what Christian social agencies are 
now in operation, to study how they may 
be brought into more helpful relationships 
and (2) to investigate social conditions in 
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Japan. and make public its findings, 
especially among Christians, in order 
that there may be an intelligent basis 
of conviction and attention regard- 
ing social amelioration. The conditions 
to be investigated include practically the 
whole range of life but the commission 
will each year concentrate its attention on 
two or three topics, In all their investi- 
gations and organizations they will avail 
themselves as far as possible of existing 
organizations engaged in social and re- 
form work. 

The standing committees for the coming 
year are: 


On Christian Education, Dr. Ibuka, 
chairman, 
Social Conditions, Hon. S. Ebara 


chairman. 

Japanese Year Book. 

Support of Union Enterprises by Home 
Boards and Efficiency. 


Robert E. Speer com- 
pares his recent visit to 
Japan with one made 
eighteen years ago, and 
sums up his impressions 


Dr. Speer’s 
Comments on 
Japan 


as follows: 

“Externally there are fewer changes 
in Japan than I had anticipated. I see 
no such outward changes as one sees all 
over our country, but inwardly there has 
been great change, and in nothing more 
than in the place and influence of Chris- 
tianity. Eighteen years ago, when I was 
here, audiences were small, and the 
government schools were closed to 
Christianity, the churches were shabby, 
and forms of worship ragged, and the 
temper of the nation was distinctly anti- 
Christian. Now great congregations 
come to hear the preaching. Worship 
has grown far more fervent. The nation 
openly confesses its need of religion. I 
_ wish you could have seen the eager faces 
of the students, or looked at that great 
gathering of attentive men in Osaka, and 
heard old Mr. Morimura, the millionaire 
business man from Tokyo, speak to them 
of the nation’s moral needs, which could 
only be met by faith in God. We have 
been greatly impressed also with the 
strength and ability of the best Japanese 
pastors. Mr. Fujimoto, who interpreted 
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for me in Osaka, is a man after one’s own 
heart, eager, glowing, vigorous, and 


instantly responsive to the deeper notes,”’ 


A great mass meeting of 


Coronation Christians was held at 
Christian Mass Kyoto, on the morning 
Meeting of Nov. rr in connection 

, with the coronation 
festivites. The program is reproduced in 


Dr. Cary’s article on The Coronation. 
The address of Rev. J. C. Robinson, 
Chariman of the Conference of Federated 
Missions is also reproduced elsewhere in 
this issue. The attendance at the meeting 
totalled about 2500 and included the 
Russian, English and American Ambas- 
sadors, and Christians from all parts of 
Japan. 

In the evening another mass meetiag 
was held in the Y.M.C. A. under the 
auspices of the Coronation Evangelistic 
Movement. At this meeting short and 
effective speeches were made by Hon. Mr. 
Ebara, Hon. Mr. Shimada, Dr. Nitobe, 
Dr. Sato Shosuke, Judge Watanabe, Mr. 
D. Tagawa, M.P. and others. 

These meetings are a part of the work 
carried on by the Coronation Evangelistic 
Committee. We print elsewhere an ap- 
peal for a more general support of this 
most important undertaking. 


Reports from the Omi Mission tell of 
the enrolment of a third ex-Buddhist 
Priest on the staff and of several more 
among the inquirers. During October 
there were twenty-one baptisms in 
Hachiman. Among the recent additions 
to the Church were seven women. The 
work among the women includes five 
Bible Classes, a Girls Club and a Singing 
Class with Bible teaching inall. 


The missionaries of Hirosaki and 
Aomori met together in Hirosaki for 
Thanksgiving. A service in the Episcopal 
church was conducted by Rev. Shirley 
Nichols, and an offering of Twelve yew 
was given for the Sendai Orphanage. 


The Board of the Reformed Church in 
the U. S, (German) recently made a grant 
of Five Hundred Dollars to the Tokyo 
Grammar School. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


{ 


Conducted by the Field Secretary, Rev. E. N. Walne, D.D. 


I. Review of the Periodical Press 

The Taisho Era from the Spiritual Point of 
View.—(Seishinjo yori Mitaru Taisho Jidai)— 
Prof. En Kashiwai contributes an article to the 
October number of Bummei Hyoron on the above 
theme. We are indebted to Dr. G. M. Rowland 
for the translation. 

We take it that man in his real nature 
is a spiritual being. Hence his desires 
and the various phenomena arising from 
his desires can be explained from the 
spiritual point of view. Certainly in the 
life of the individual, the spiritual desires 
being mixed up with material interests, 
the pure and transparent is of rare oc- 
currence; much more the affairs of 
society are manifold and complex in the 
extreme. It goes without saying that it 
is difficult to estimate and explain them 
according to the formulae of logic. 
Nevertheless I would fain believe that 
the path of activity of the human heart is 
fundamentally more simple than might 
be supposed, While there remains in 
man as mana trace of the power of self- 
examination and the desire to improve, 
he will strive with his whole strength for 
their realization; and he will seel< to 
discover an ideal object of such value 
that he will not grudge his own best 
effort; then comparing with this ideal 
object his own standing and condition he 
will not be satisfied till he carefully inspect 
and understand it. When he has these 
two things, he will exercise his present 
self to seek to gain something of power 
to enable him to attain to that ideal. In 
short these three things being the funda- 
mental desires of man, they appear in 
religion as consciousness of sin, the idea 
of God, and longing for a Savior. If we 
examine affairs of government and_so- 
ciety, there are not a few things that can 
be interpreted as a revelation of these 
fundamental desires. From His succession 


to the Throne by His Present Majesty 
on that morning of July 30th to this day 
when His Present Majesty is on the eve 
of celebrating His Majesty’s Coronation 
Ceremony three full years have elapsed. 
During these three brief years the aspect 
of government affairs has many times 
changed, the mind of society has made 
many revolutions, and affairs domestic 
and foreign have been exceedingly dis- 
turbed. Though it has not been a period 
to rejoice over, it has at least been a 
period of problems, and one which has 
not failed to keep on seeking the solution 
of these problems. 

It goes without saying that the change 
from MEIJI to TAISHO was because of 
the death of The Meiji Emperor. This 
change not only enveloped our people ina 
cloud of grief but raised great problems. 
What sort of problems exactly? There 
was something great in the men who ac- 
complished the large task of the Restora- 
tion, as witness the fact of their frequent 
hazarding of life and their experiencing 
of untold hardships and difficulties. But 
it was not alone the hardships and diffi- 
culties, when American men-of-war came 
and at a stroke brought our poverty- 
stricken island empire into the sisterhood 
of powers; despite the difficulties of the 
situation these men held before their 
minds like a pillar of cloud and a pillar 
of fire the purpose of bringing our coun- 
try up to such a position; and it was 
this high purpose that made them great. 
At the critical moment The Meiji Em- 
peror was the man among men who bore 
the country on His Heart and devoted 
His every Energy to its welfare. After 
Saigo, Okubo and Kido had passed away, 
for more than thirty years this Great 
Light (Meiji Tenno) shone brightly in 
mid heaven. Then it suddenly went out, 
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Although that ancient ideal (of raising 
our country) does not now shine before 
our eyes, as long as the men who were 
produced and made great through this 
ideal were alive, it was as if the ideal 
really existed and they looked up to it 
and depended upon it. But the Man 
(Meiji Tenno) has passed away... 

The splendid spirit revealed in the five 
clauses of the Imperial Oath was the 
power that inspired the heroes of the 
Restoration. The Restoration is accom- 
plished. Now having entered the sister- 
hood of civilized nations we must perfect 
the dignity of our empire. Treaty Revi- 
sion and Abolition of Extra territoriality 
were problems that gave anxiety to our 
administrators. The establishment of 
representative government and the ex- 
tension of popular rights were visions 
which caused many an earnest man to 
give his life and possessions with the same 
zeal as the pre-Restoration Loyalists. 
This aim was realized at least in form in 
1890 by. the establishment of parliament. 
And after several failures treaty revision 
was accomplished by Count Mutsu. The 
Japan-China war made our country the 
leader of the Orient. Then came the 
interference of the three countries and 
gave a great blow to the pride of our 
people intoxicated by victory of arms. 
But this interference caused us to sharpen 
the sword for ten years, filled with pur- 
pose of revenge. Then fortunately the 
Russian war resulted in a victory for 
us; and the names of Togo, Oyama and 
Nogi were added to the list of the world’s 
men of renown, and the military glory 
of the Empire shone brilliantly through 
the world. Herein we feel was fulfilled 
the task of arousing the spirit of service 
and the energy of our people. Hence- 
forth what is the thing to place before 
our people as an ideal? Looked at from 
the religious view-point, or from the ideal 
of humanity, if we fathom the hidden 
meaning of the Restoration—though we 
need not be concerned at the absence 
of an ideal—those statesmen who cannot 
conceive anything above the glory of the 
Imperial House and the existence of the 
State, are like one who has lost sight of 
the north star. This is true not only of 
statesmen in the government, but the 
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history ‘of the Sezywkwai more than 
proves it true of the statesmen out of 
office. At this time Prince Ito, of all our 
statesmen, most depended upon as a man 
of insight fell at the hand of an assassin at 
Harbin; our Emperor also who for forty 
years had been the center and soul of 
our country suddenly passed away, the 
importunate supplications of His subjects 
outside the Palace Gate (two-arched 
bridge) not prevailing. No wonder we 
felt that the Ideal which guided us and 
the Authority upon which we depended 
had all at once collapsed. 

Though the light of the Ideal that led 
the Meiji Era went out before the light of 
the Personality of the Meiji Emperor the 
loss of the Ideal was appreciated only 
through the death of the Emperor. As 
both the Ideal and the Authority sank, 
the feeling of loneliness came over the 
hearts of the people. ‘Moreover on the 
evening of the Imperial funeral came the 
news of the suicide of General Nog!. 
The death of this upright, self-forgetful 
general who was reverenced as the per- 
sonification of the very best spirit of old 
Japan, made an exceedingly deep impres- 
sion. It was felt that the change of the 
times was being symbolized. Thus the 
Meiji Era passed away. What sort of 
an Era should the coming one be? 
Naturally it must be an Era when actual 
facts should be exposed. In an Era 
when the Ideal is lost sight of one must 
walk with eyes fixed upon the path. Ata 
time when there is no vision to aim at 
one’s eyes become fixed upon his present 
state. After the loss of a central in- 
fluence to keep the balance, comes an 
era when all sorts of influences are 
rampant. Such was the necessary fate 
of the character of the Taisho Era. 

Behold! How the Taisho Era has be- 
come an Era of exposures! How in these 
three years the exposures of crime have 
quickly followe done another. The writer 
recently returning from Kyushu, stopped 
at Kobe, went out strolling with a friend 
in the vicinity of Uwo-ga-saki, and saw 
at the foot of Mt. Rokko the villas of the 
Hon-Gwan-Ji prelate who was revelling 
in luxury. Several splendid buildings 
are now under mortgage and in the 
control of others. The Middle School 
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nearby is closed. The cable cars do 
not run. It is as it were a plain object 


lesson of the immorality of the Buddhist 
world. Going west to Suma we saw in 
a pine grove the Muko detached palace. 
Sad to relate, a bare mention of the name 
of this palace brings to mind the fall of 
Watanabe, Minister of the Imperial 
Household, the crookedness wrought by 
high officials and corrupt religionists alike, 
Nor were these exposures of corruption 
and betrayal of office by officials, military 
men and members of parliament alone. 
It was revealed that the opinions of states- 
men also change with the position they 
occupy. It was also made plain how 
slight is the virtue of editors. And it 
was demonstrated what is the inevitable 
result of mistaken opinions. In such a 
matter as the resuscitation of the house 
of Nogi, the principal cause of the 
blundering was old and mistaken ideas. 
The name of a house was made of greater 
importance than the will of the individual. 
By the borrowing of the ‘ Imperial 
Will” any thing may be made right, 
every body will submit, thought they in 
their bigotry; this fact was revealed in 
the matter of the Nogi house which in 
itself was a matter of no great importance. 
in such a matter as the betrayal of office 
by Viscount Oura there was involved the 
vicious reasoning that the end justifies the 
means. All the members of the Okuma 
Cabinet, disciples of this dangerous creed, 
did not hesitate to use all sorts of means 
in domestic and foreign affairs for the 
one purpose of maintaining the cabinet. 
It is a natural Jaw that unhealthy ideas 
give birth to unauspicious results. 

In a sense such disclosures are rather 
cause for rejoicing. Why? Because 
such things did not begin with Taisho 
Era, the Meiji Era having been free from 
them. The thing that Viscount Oura 
did, did not Prince Yamagata do before 
him? When a man dies it is as if his 
old faults were forgotten and a Japanese 
can hardly give a strictly just estimate, 
Though everybody recognizes the great 
service rendered to his country by such 
a man as Marquis Inoue, his crimes sure- 
ly are not light. If one looks at the 
history of betrayal of office from the 
carly years of Meiji as published in last 
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month’s issue of Chuo Koron, does he 
not see, albeit somewhat indistinctly, the 
crimes committed by the Elder Statesmen 
of Satsuma and Choshu? Does not such 
an event as the sudden death of Super- 
intendent-General-of-Police Kawaji on the 
steamer while returning from Hongkong 
after he had been to Europe to investigate 
the forgery matter—does not Kawaji’s 
death speak of the methods generally 
used by. the Sat-Cho men to cover up 
their crimes? The fact that we have 
come to the point of impeachment in the 
Oura affair speaks of the progress of the 
age. 

In an age of disclosures, it is inevitable. 
that there should be victims; but that 
there should be so many victims in the 
brief years of Taisho is lamentable. And 
even more lamentable is it that there 
was not one of these victims who was a 
martyr for principle. Prince Katsura was 
kicked down from the summit of fortune 
and glory. His later political life was 
pitiable in the extreme. Marquis Saionji . 
was disqualified by the matter of his 
disregard of the Imperial Command, 
Count Yamamoto was buried on account 
of the naval bribery case. Thus the men 
who as successors to the Elder States- 
men were to carry on the government, 
either fell or were so wounded that they 
could hardly stand. This is truly a mis- 
fortune for our country, when it (the 
disgrace) might have been avoided. We 
read the discussions, The Gist of Taisho 
Government, appearing in Mr, Tokutomi’s © 
Kokumin Shimbun; and are greatly 
interested in the detailed accounts, which 
are comparatively fair-minded. But 
though Mr. Tokutomi is a great admirer 
of Prince Katsura it is clear that he re- 
cognized that the Prince might have held 
his position and might have prevented the 
government coming to such a pass, if 
only he had developed a little more the 
judicial, earnest, self-forgetful spirit in the 
contral, of self and in relieving the distress 
of others. Thus there were probably 
mistakes on the part of ‘statesmen them- 
selves. There was probably a lack of 
authority to control the unruliness of 
selfishness. There was probably some- 
thing of being victimized by the danger- 
ous exhibition of our national charac- 
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teristic of being led astray easily through 
sentiment. Which of these causes is 
most to blame I do not know. — Still 
when we come to consider the changing 
of events, (we see that) the age of realistic 
literature follows that of the idealistic, 
and the age of revealing the actual comes 
after the classical has been destroyed ; so 
we must see that it is the fate of the 
period of simple struggle to cone sooner 
or later from the period of destroying 
existing conditions. Again, even if there 
were ideals peculiar to the Meiji Era, is 
it not plain that these ideals were nation- 
alistic, formal, the ethical content thereof 
being exceedingly slight, and the philoso- 
phical and religious foundation being 
quite non-existent? The belief that in 
order to maintain the authority of our 
country it was necessary to establish two 
new army divisions; and that in order 
to realize the establishment of two new 
divisions there was no objection to the 
purchase of Members of Parliament, is 
the same as the belief that in order to 
keep up the name of a house it is right 
to adopt as heir an outside person with- 
out regard to the will of the principal in 
the affair; or that it is right to maintain 
the continuity of a house by keeping 
concubines. We should be surprised the 
rather if the time of the breaking up of 
such beliefs and ideals did not come. 
Ought it then to go on till every last 
thing ‘that. ought to be exposed, be ex- 
posed, till every last idol that ought to 
be destroyed, be destroyed ? This is a 
thing which our people, in the main 
gentle and unable to go to the bottom of 
things, cannot do. Herein they seek for 
some ideal or other and want to depend 
on some authority or other. Taking 
advantage of this opportunity Count 
Okuma came from Waseda and stood a 
second time as Cabinet Minister. Whether 
deep or shallow, whether right or wrong, 
be that as it may, the fact that the 
sympathy of society gathered around him 
is a fact quite explainable. It was be- 
cause the age is seeking a lost ideal, and 
he stood up and flourished a lofty ideal. 
The age is seeking authority. He for 
fifty years has fought against wind and 
tide, and at eighty he is a hero of 
unabated vigor. A forgetful people is 
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not inclined to keep in mind his past 
political history. Our young men, seeing 
a capped and gowned University Pre- 
sident advancing to the post of Premier, 
welcome him as they greeted President 
Wilson of the U.S. who had been pre- 
sident of Princeton University. Years 
ago in England King Charles I and the 
Parliamentary Party were in strenuous 
opposition. Though the Populist forces 
were full of enthusiasm there was no fit 
leader. When on the field of battle they 
were hard pressed by the Royalist forces 
the great Cromwell appeared. He was 
a Puritan of the Puritans, and he possessed 
ability and strength beyond the party of 
Pym and Hamden. The difficulty of the 
situation was saved by Cromwell. At 
the present day the man needed by the 
Japanese nation is no other than an Oliver 
Cromwell. Seeking and not finding such 
an one we have made the mistake of 
bowing down to a great idol. Count 
Okuma is not a Cromwell. The dis- 
appointment arising from the exposure 
of present conditions has already begun 
to come. 

When the new Taisho Era began, we 
thought the relation between Throne and 
people would become still closer, that 
new men would arise in the political 
world and work out some real plan, that 
in the educational world we should see 
some happy changes; but what of the | 
real condition today of Taisho, which in 
the midst of our national grief was wel- 
comed with so many hopes? There are 
politicians who do unreasonable things 
in the name of the Sanction of the Em- 
peror; but there are none who in accord- 
ance with the Imperial Desire help an 
innocent people out of their troubles. 
And the men who- occupy the central 
position in political affairs are as ever the 
old bones of Restoration times. In edu- 
cation alone more or less reform was 
about to be accomplished and so a little 
improvement made in the public mind. 
But this was only a change of organiza- 
tion. Where is the man of spiritual 
authority who shall really lead the 
thought of the age and make known the 
place where the public mind should go ? 
The things that startle eye and ear are 
the betrayal of office, continuing in office 
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by Imperial Command, resuscitation of 
a Nogi house; but among them all, not 
a single event to cut through cloud and 
mist and show a clear sky; only things 
to dull the moral sense, and to make one 
feel the gloom of the atmosphere. 

Nevertheless society is making progress, 
The public mind is being developed. If 
no great man of letters arise to stir the 
age, still the power to appreciate and 
criticise literature is everywhere raising 
its water-level. In the same way though 
no surpassing hero arise, the power to 
enlighten is gradually opening the minds 
of our countrymen at large, and is im- 
proving the power of judgment. A 
certain person on coming from a place 
where cabinet ministers were present, 
said, “I used to think that a cabinet 
minister was a being several grades higher 
than we, but now I do not feel any differ- 
ence between ministers and ourselves, 
Indeed I have come to think that in some 
points we are more advanced than they.” 
That is true. Society is certainly ad- 
vancing. Thus only by the appearance 
of educators wiser than cabinet ministers, 
of pastors of greater authority than cabi- 
net ministers, and of editors of greater 
influence than cabinet ministers, shall we 
see the true progress of society. That 
this time is approaching is the result of 
the age of the disclosure of actual condi- 
tions. Henceforth the question is not 
what sort of ideals statesmen are holding 
up before the people, but rather what 
sort of ideals are being actually lived by 
the cultured classes, 

If then an age comes in which the 
influence of the cultured classes is strong, 
will a religious age follow? Surely. 
There will come an age that can under- 
stand religious subjects, there will come 
an age that can appreciate religious feel- 
ing, the many obstacles to religious pro- 
pagation will be removed. But it must 
not be supposed that that age has already 
come. Why? Because education makes 
men cool-hearted, it makes them. self 
centered, it increases their feeling of the 
necessity in daily life of material things. 
Hence though men do not err in judg- 
ment, there is little to move them deeply ; 
though they trouble other people less, 
they are led to sacrifice less on other 
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people’s behalf. Such men and women . 
as this are continually increasing in our 
country. We must recognize that with 
the increasing opportunities for making 
our people religious, difficulties are also 
increasing.. On the one hand there are 
influences at work to decrease these diffi- 
culties ; for example, one is the troubles 
and difficulties which we Japanese must 
taste in order to exist, whether as indivi- 
duals or as a people. At the present 
time, the people of Europe, being aroused 
from their dreams of ease and glory by 
an unprecedented war, making enormous 
sacrifices, tasting anguish, the influences 
exerted on their spirit are exceedingly 
deep. We hear that there: .are many 
signs of the coming of a spititual awaken- 
ing. Our country, fortunately having 
escaped the horrors of war, is at present 
enjoying a day of peace, and though 
some of us are profiting from orders for 
military supplies it. cannot be said that 
the future of our country is free from 
anxiety. .If the general state of the con- . 
flict does not change, thoughtful men 
fear that we may be obliged to take a 
position that will not be easy. And as 
to individual existence, the fight for a 
living is becoming more bitter, There 
will be many who, not being able to enjoy 
the light of a warm culture, will be 
breaking their hearts over the sorrows 
of life. After our people have tasted 
such an experience they will come to 
seek’ religious ideals and religious au- 
thority. 

After such discussion as this we think 
of the position of the Christian Church. 
The ideal that leads the church is the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God— 
that the will of God may be done on 
earth as it isin Heaven. It does not 
lose sight of the light of this ideal. The 
authority that controls the church is an 
inward authority, it is the ‘ruler of the 
spiritual realm. Though the mountain 
split and the sea become shallow, this 
ideal, this authority will never fall. 

Nevertheless these unchangeable prin- 
ciples must ever be newly interpreted, 
newly adjusted with the changing of the 
ages. Thus only do they become the 
light of the age, the authority governing 
the age. For this purpose there must 
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be a minute examination of present 
conditions. Now, battling with all sorts 
of difficulties, the fact that the leaders 
who have planted Christianity in our 
country, are most of them still strong and 
leading our religious world, is cause for 
the greatest felicitation, It is like the 
way the Elder Statesmen of the Restora- 
tion stand together in the Cabinet. Union 
Evangelization lecturing, “education in 
Christian schools, the maintaining of 
newspapers and magazines—all alike are 
enjoying the labors of these masters (sen- 
sei). But with the passing of the years 
and months the hoar frost is gathering 
on the heads of these leaders. Ina hun- 
dred years who will assume the burden 
of the religious world and in the presence 
of society represent this Doctrine? So- 
ciety is progressing. ‘The self-conscious- 
ness of the age is progressing. Men born 
in Meiji are coming to occupy seats in 
the cabinet. What shall we say of the 
Christian Church? Must there not be 
careful consideration before action and 
after action? Is there today in the 
church, in theological seminaries, in Chris- 
tian literature—is there preparation for 
facing the world and challenging it to 
battle? We do not believe there wil! be 
in the religious world as there has been 
in the political world an age of pitiable 
breaking up of ideals or the tragedy of 
a disclosure of present conditions; nor 
do we desire such a thing. Nevertheless 
it cannot be guaranteed that there will 
not come a lamentable shaking up while 
we are passing our days heedlessly, like 
an actual fatalist, unless there is ever new 
consideration, ever new adjustment. I 
believe the demand of the age is becom- 
ing more and more pressing. What shall 
we do without a reform by which we can 
as it were pierce cloud and mist and see 
a Clear sky ? 


The Annual Meeting of the Kumiai Church 


The word church in the above instead 
of churches is used advisedly; ‘for the 
Congregational church of ~Japan. is far 
more a single body than are the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States 
and of England. P:oof of this, if needed, 
will be found in the action proposed for 
consideration next year. 
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If the leading articles of the Kirisuto- 
kyo Sekai, the organ of the Kumiai 
church, for October 14 and 28 may be 
taken to voice the feeling of the denomi- 
nation as it came to Sokwai this year, 
there was a certain amount of dissatis- 
faction with the condition of the church. 
The achievements of the year, despite 
great evangelistic movements, had been 
numerically less than the results desired 
and expected ; they were less not only 
actually, but also as compared with some 
of the other denominations, The church 
seemed to be losing its place of .leader- 
ship, in point of numbers at least, which 
it had once held. What could be done 
to change this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs ? 

At the Sdkwai the situation was faced 
and a new determination to accomplish 
greater things was carried away by each 
person present. The usual program of 
business and addresses was carried out. 
“The Past and Future of the Japanese” 
was the topic of Rev. Mr. Ebina’s 
address; while Prof. Hino of Doshisha 
contributed a philosophical discussion. 
The annual sermon preceding the com- 
munion service, by Rev. Mr. Tsunajima 
of Tokyo on “ The Glory of Evangelistic 
Service,” was a historical recollection of 
some of the evangelistic service performed 
by the denomination, with an appeal for a 
renewal of self sacrifice ; for the glory of 
evangelistic service is self sacrifice. 

On one evening there was a single 
large speech meeting in the Osaka church, 
On Sunday, after the regular ‘service 
with the annual sermon and communion 
service referred to above, there was in the 
afternoon a Sunday School rally with 
650 children present from g Sunday 
Schools of Osaka ~and - vicinity. On 
Monday evening evangelistic services were 
held in all the churches of Osaka and 
environs, 11 in all, with audiences varying 
from 30 to 150. At the same time as the 
Sokwai the Women’s Missionary Society 


was holding its sessions, and each body 


sent two delegates with greetings to the 
other. 

The reports for the year, as read by the 
secretaries, showed only slight gains. 
There are a total of 105 churches in 
the body, distinguished as follows: in- 
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dependent churches, 80; aided churches, 
15; chapels 10. The chapels of the 
American Board Mission (for all the 
bodies receiving aid from the Mission are 
rated as ogisho) number 37. The 
workers, exclusive of the 31 with the 
Mission, number 08, including 55 ordain- 
ed pastors, 32 evangelists, and 11 Bible- 
women. For the Koreans there are at 
work 34, including 6 ordained pastors, 2 
of whom are Japanese. The largest 
number of accessions in any one church 
was 83, and the baptisms ranged from that 
number down to none; there were 23 
churches reporting accessions. Kwanto 
Bukwai had the best record with an 
average of 18 new members to each 
church for the year. The total number 
of baptisms for the year was 1052. 
Seven churches reported average congre- 
gations of over 100, Kobe church lead- 
ing with 237. The average attendance at 
the Mission chapels is 17. There have 
been three new church buildings during 
the year and one new place was opened 
in Korea for evangelistic work. 44 
Evangelistic compaigns (Shachi Dendo), 
in Korea, Hokkaido and places between 
these extremes, have resulted in hundreds 
of baptisms and scores of inquirers. 
Under the experienced guidance of 
President Harada the routine and special 
business was transacted. One of the 
main items on the docket was the revision 
of the constitution. The General Rules 
of the Kumiai church were changed 
somewhat. The importance of the 
Sunday School was recognized by taking 
it out of the Educational Department and 
placing it in a special Department. There 
are now five departments (bu) of the 
church: Business, Evangelistic, Publish- 
ing, Educational and Sunday School. 
The revision of the rules relating to the 
powers of the Standing Committee was 
laid on the table for a year pending the 
report of a special committee appointed at 
this meeting. The most important step 
proposed, which is fathered by seven of 
the ten members of the Standing Com- 
mittee, is the delegation to the chairman 
of practically episcopal powers in the 
distribution of the working force among 
the smaller and needier churches. This 
becomes an item of great importance for 
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consideration at next annual meeting. 
Another piece of business that may be of 
interest was the vote to request the 
American Board’s Mission to locate a 
missionary in Korea. 

Probably the feature that left the 
deepest impression on those present was 
the Kondankwai with which the proceed- 
ings closed. It was at this meeting that 
the needs for evangelistic work for the 
coming year were especially realized and 
the workers reconsecrated themselves 
with new purpose and zeal to the evan- 
gelistic program, There it was that the 
ideal was set of 5000 new members for 
the next:year. It was asa result of this 
that Rev. Henry Seimatsu Kimura, the 
evangelist, acceeded to the request to 
become the touring evangelist of the 
Kumiai church for one year. The Rev. 
Seizo Abe of Okayama has also been 
secured for the three months. Evan- 
gelistic campaigns for these two with Mr. 
Aoki, the evangelistic singer, are already 
planned. It was with this outburst of 
evangelistic enthusiasm that the Sdkwai 
closed. 

In fact the emphasis right through was 
laid upon dendo (evangelism). The ser- 
mon was about dendo ; the business was 
for the purpose of greater power in 
dendo ; the great proposed change in the 
power of the permanent chairman of the 
body is for the purpose of greatest 
efficiency in dendo ; in the ‘‘ Impressions 
of Sokwai”’ written by several leaders of 
thought in the body the thing of greater 
emphasis is dendo ; and the determination 
carried away by all present was to per- 
form their share, as well as their brother’s 
should he fail to do his part, in dendo. 

C. M. W. 


A Japanese View of Billy Sunday 


The <Kirisutokyo Sekai (“ Christian 
World ”’) of October 21st, 1915, contains 
an appreciation of America’s much-talked- 
about evangelist by Zenkichi Hidaka, as 
follows : 

It was six or seven years ago that I 
first heard of Billy Sunday. At that time 
he merely aroused my curiosity a little, 
and I did not give him much thought. 
Recently, however, he has become 
popular all at once. Regarding the man 
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as he is represented in newspapers, 
magazines and books, we Japanese, who 
in all respects are of subdued demeanor 
and introspective temperament, find it 
difficult to understand some of the 
characteristics for which he is famous. 
At first I thought that the Americans 
were simply making a fuss such as here 
in Japan when Hitachiyama (a famous 
wrestler) was a candidate for Parliament 
—a common psychological phenomenon. 

It is said that when Sunday was not 
yet so influential as he is today, the 
committee in charge of his evangelistic 
meetings in Scranton distributed circulars 
calling upon the people to be fair and 
square, and not to criticise him arbitrarily, 
for, without personally hearing his 
sermons, it would be impossible to pass 
proper judgment by hearsay and news- 
paper reports. Truly it would be hard, 
on the basis of what one has read in 
books and newspapers, to “pass proper 
judgment” on a man who is said to 
preach, not only with his words, but with 
his facial expression, the light of his eyes 
and even the muscles of his whole body. 
However, this much at least is certain, 
that he is no fraud. If we inquire into 
his past career, we can find numerous 
facts that are common to him and other 
religious celebrities. In particular the 
circumstances under which he threw 
himself into evangelistic work correspond 
exactly with those of the late General 
Booth and Gipsey Smith. In his biogra- 
phy it is asserted that the rise of General 
Booth was due to his expulsion from the 
Methodist Church under various pretexts. 
(From the standpoint of the Church there 
are probably good grounds for claiming 
that the expulsion itself was not discredi- 
table to the Church). According to 
Gipsey Smith’s own story, he was 
‘summarily dismissed by the son of the 
Salvation Army General, who simply 
said: ‘Here, you Gipsey! I have no 
further use for you.” In this case also 
we may suppose there was probably just 
cause for his (the son’s) anger. Billy 
Sunday was employed to do evangelistic 
work in a subordinate capacity by Dr. 
Chapman, who also once came to Japan. 
When Dr. Chapman resumed pastoral 
work, Billy was discharged by telegram. 
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In short, though Billy had no particular 
misunderstanding with the Doctor, yet 
like General Booth and Gipsey Smith, he 
was not at all appreciated by his colleague. 
When we take into consideration their 
birth and previous records, the failure of 
their associates to esteem them highly 
was quite natural. Besides, their asso- 
ciates did not know, as a matter of course, 
how much of a future they would have, 
and whether they really had any ability ; 
so that they were treated as very insigni- 
ficant persons. Such being the case, 
how much more natural still is it that the 
world in general should not have made 
much of them! ‘God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
things that are mighty; and base things 
of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are.’ To use the words 
of one of Billy’s biographers, “‘ Heaven 
often and in divers places plays tricks,” 
that is, positively stirs up this world by 
means of irony. 

Sunday’s methods are as extraordinary 
as his career. His sermons appear to us 
theatrical and rather lacking in seriousness; 
but, judging by the fact that real results 
continually appear, we cannot but believe 
that he has remarkable spiritual power. 
Though we Japanese regard his emotion- 
alism as really assumed, and think that 
he wears his heart upon his sleeve, yet 
for Americans, who treat his emotionalism 
as genuine, such extravagance may be 
all right. What is exaggeration to us 
may not be exaggeration to them. We 
say: “Even Hase in Yoshino without 
its flowers would be.a-mere mountain.” 
Even in the presence of actually existing 
objects we conjure up in imagination the 
loneliness caused by their passing away, 
and, reared in such pessimistic ideas, we 
have become, it may be somewhat 
morbid. That is what we meant by 
saying that we Japanese find it difficult to 
appreciate some of the traits for which 
Sunday is famous. 

In short, Billy Sunday, who, from what- 
ever side we view him, is a genuine 
American, is endowed with extremely 
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kkeen common sense. He is nota scholar, 
but he understands the psychology of the 
masses very well, which trait, we must 
admit, is especially necessary in moving a 
democratic people. He grew up in an 
environment that enabled him to get into 
thorough sympathy with the masses, 
Since the advent of Christ, it is an in- 
dispensable condition of leadership over 
the people that constitute the greater part 
of society, that the leader should have 
been brought up among them, 

In the words of one of Sunday’s 
biographers, the ears of present-day 
Americans are deaf to professional 
preaching. He says that they are sick 
and tired of professionalism, and that, no 
matter how often the antiquated and dead 
words of Canaan, dug up, as it were, out 
of their graves, are repeated, not a single 
person listens to them. — It is characteristic 
of Christianity that from the beginning it 
did not use artistocratic classical language ; 
the sermons that the masses listened to 
gladly have become the foundation of 
Christianity. However much Billy 
Sunday may be critisised, when he speaks, 
the masses are his chief concern, and the 
reason why they understand him and are 
swayed by him is because he and they are 
like-minded and he uses the same words 
as they do; it is because what he says 
lives and finds a response in his hearers’ 
hearts. 

Is it then only the uneducated masses 
so-called that cause this great commotion? 
It is just the same with university students, 
it is said. As a matter of fact, when 
Sunday preached at the University of 
Pennsylvania, several thousand students 
attended and five or six hundred of them 
decided to become Christians and came 
forward to shake hands with him. Dr. 
John R. Mott is reported to have said : 
“The great body of students cannot be 
fooled. They are close observers of men. 
If a man has ability, they immediately 
recognize his worth; but if not, they at 
once see through his disguise. It is 
tremendous the way they are now showing 
their approval of Sunday.” 

But it appears that not even all 
Americans admire Billy Sunday.  Parti- 
cularly is he not in good repute with the 
intellectual classes in general. It is quite 
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common for a man who is acceptable to 
the common people to be unpopular with 
scholars. For scholars to entertain the 
same ideas as the common people tends 
to create complications from the stand- 
point of learning. Hence, there are good 
reasons for saying that pioneers are always 
more advanced and have risen higher 
than the masses. It is just because they 
have mounted higher and advanced 
further that they are able to lead and 
serve their generation. It is the function 
of scholars to detect pretenders and 
disclose the genuine. Still, people 
through jealousy are apt to set afloat 
various false accusations, and successful 
men, in proportion to their success, are 
unable to escape criticism of their past 
careers. This is especially true of 
religious activity. Therefore, we must 
exercise ‘the greatest care in passing 
judgment upon such and such criticisms, 
Even though we take no interest ina 
subject, yet, if there is but a grain of 
truth in it, to overlook that would bea 
tremendous loss, pei 
Sunday is a thorough-going American, 
and we cannot deny that he as an 
American was set apart to be a powerful 
evangelist to Americans. We cannot but 
be impressed with the wonderful provi- 
dence that has vouchsafed Sunday to an 
extravagant, energetic, emotional people. 
(The term “extravagant” may be a 
little discourteous, but it is not necessarily 
so when comparing Americans with 
Japanese). It will be hardly thought 
strange that God, who caused Paul to be 
as a Jew to Jews and asa Greek to Greeks, 
should have in these days raised up an 
American like unto the American masses, 
Having studied Billy Sunday, we do 
not cease praying for the rise of many 
such powerful evangelists in Japan, who - 
also will embody in themselves the’ 
characteristics of the Japanese people. 
Of course, that does~ not mean the 
importation of Sunday just as he is, To 
what éxtent he is to be imitated, how far 
he is to be employed, or, again, whether 
he is to be dispensed with entirely, is a 
matter of individual liberty. What we 
require is a spiritual personality who, in 
the slowly progressing Japanese Church, 
will work for Christ with tremendous 
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power. However varied the activities of 
society may be, and, in these days of the 
wide diffusion of Christian ideas, however 
these activities may depend upon human 
personality, we cannot say that even in 
Japan such grand work as Sunday’s is 
impossible. le Kevin 


II. Our Book Table 


Sei Pauro.—(Saint Paul) by F. W. H. Myers. 
Translated by Takeshi Saito. Teibi Shuppansha. 
Board. 162 pages *¥0.50. 


Christ ! I am Christ’s! and let the name suffice you, 
Ay, for me too He greatly hath suffice: 

Lo with no winning words I would entice you, 

Paul has no honour and no friend but Christ. 


Yea thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sinning 
He shall suffice me, for he hath sufficed : 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


These two stanzas from the beginning 
and the end of F. W. H. Myer’s poem 
“St. Paul”’ have rung in the hearts of a 
great multitude since their first publica- 
tion in 1867. And now we have the 
short poem worthily rendered in Japanese 
to make its appeal, if may be, to the 
heart of the people. The work of tran- 
slation has been done by Prof. T. Saito 
of the Tokyo Imperial University—the 
same writer who is the joint translator of 
“ St. Francis of Assisi.’”’ He has supplied 
the necessary introduction and notes, and 
the Teibi Shuppansha has published the 
book in a suitable form. Rev. M. 
Uemura has commended his favorite 
poem to the reading world. 

Some of the numerous allusions in the 
original are puzzling to the English 
reader and Mr. Saito has been at great 
pains not only to explain these but to 
quote in full from Scripture the passages 
alluded to which could not easily be 
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found by Japanese readers. These notes 
contains as many words as the poem and 
should make it easily intelligible to the 
Christian reader, 

The translator has not trammelled 
himself in giving a faithful rendering by 
the attempt to put the poem in metrical 
form. He has used dignified Japanese 
words rather than words of Chinese 
origin and plentiful side readings show 
the poetical rendering that is to be given 
to the characters so that the book is 
easily read by one of ordinary education. 

A translation is necessarily a com- 
mentary and such a commentary makes 
easier reading than the original. The 
commentator can but give his own opi- 
nion and that may not always agree with 
the thought of the writer. For example 
the first stanza quoted above is translated 
thus : 


Kirisuto yo ware wa Kirisuto no mono. 
Kono na mote tareri to seyo. 

Miyo nanjira no kokoro wo hiku ni 
ware ikade Kotoba wo amaku 
subeki. 

Kirisuto narade wa homare mo, tomo 
wo mo Pauro aritamu ya. 


The translator here takes the first line 
to be addressed by Paul to his Lord and 
the other lines he makes to be spoken to 
the you of multitude. The present writer 
would rather say that Paul takes that 
Name which is above every Name as the 
starting point, just as he takes the name 
for the Omega of his poem, and then 
goes on to speak of Him to the individual 
hearer, But this is a matter of opinion, 
The reading of the translation will send 
some to the original and others it will 
send to the Scriptures and through it all 
Christ is preached. . 

Pe Me 
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PERSONALS 


Rey. H. B. Benninghoff, D. D. and family returned 
from furlough on Noy. 21 and are again living in 
their home, 91 Benten cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. Dr. 
Benninghoff has resumed his work in connection with 
Waseda University, 

Rey. and Mrs. William Axling returned from 
furlough Dec. 1 and are living at their former home 
10 Rokuchome, Fujimicho Kojimachi, Tokyo. Mr. 
Axling assumes charge of the work at the newly 
completed Tabernacle at Misaki cho, Kanda. 

Miss E.M. Trent and Dr. Elinor Lenox of the 
Canadian Episcopal Mission have returned from 
furlough in Canada and are at their former stations 
in Nagoya and Matsumoto respectively. 

Mrs. Mann. wife of Dr. John Mann of St. Luke’s 
Hospital arrived in Japan Nov. 25. Dr. and Mrs. 
Mann have taken up their residence, until Dr. 
Teusler’s return, at No. 27 Tsukiji. Dr. Mann is 
looking after the general foreign medical practice for 
the hospital. 

Bishop McKim and the Misses Bessie and Nellie 
McKim arrived on the Shinyo Maru December 7th, 
after being absent in America for two months. ~ 

Rey. and Mrs. M. E. Hall arrived in Yokohama 
Noy. 8 to join the Mission of the American Board. 
After spending three weeks as the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs, Pedley in Maebashi, they entered the Tokyo 
Language School, Nov. 29. 

Mr. Herbert V. Nicholson, Haverford college 
1913, arrived in Japan on Noy. 25th to take up work 
as Business Secretary of the Friends’ Mission. 

Rey. and Mrs. Edwin L. Kilbourne of the Oriental 
Missionary Society arrived per S.S. Wippon Maru 
Nov. 25. Miss E.A. Pearce of the same mission 
sailed for America per S.S. Shidsuoka Maru Nov. 25. 

New arrivals for the Presbyterian Mission are Mr. 
Hanaford and Miss Dougherty. Both are attending 
the Language School in Tokyo. 

Mrs. A. Pieters returned on Noy. 27 from a six 
months’ stay in U.S.A. 

Miss E.L. Shields of Severance Hospital, Seoul, 
Korea, returned from furlough ia America on Nov. 27. 

Rey. S.A. Stewart and family are living at 
Niomon dori, Hiromichi Nishi-iru, Kyoto. 

The Rey. C. H. Shortt of the Canadian Episcopal 
Mission who recently returned from Canada has 
removed from Takata to Niigata, 

Miss Alice Bixby who has been in the General 
Hospital in Yokohama since September has so far 
recovered as to be able to remove to the home of 
Rey. and Mrs. C. H. D. Fisher, Yokohama. 

News has been received that the father of Miss 
Lindsey of Sendai died on Nov. 24. He had been 
suffering from paralysis since September. 

Word has been received from Miss Alice True of 
Amesbury Mass. that she is postponing her return to 
Japan in order to remain with her aged parents. 

Rey. J.T. Meyers, of Hiroshima, has recovered 
rapidly from a recent surgical operation, and is able 
to be at his work again. 

Bishop E.E. Hoss, of the M. E. Church, South, 
who reached Japan about the Middle of November, 
left for America by the Zenyo Maru, on December 7. 
The Bishop first visited Australia as Fraternal 
Deligate from the M.E. Church, South to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church of 
Australia, and then went to Korea and China as 
Bishop in charge of the Southern Methodist work in 
these fields. ‘This is his second visit to the East, the 
first having been made about five years ago, He is 
accompanied by his son, Mr, E, E, Hoss, Jr. 
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returned in October from furlough. 

The deputation sent out by the Missionary Board 
of the Reformed Churches in America, consisting of 
Dr. W.1. Chamberlain, Missionary Secretary, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, and Dr. and Mrs. William Bancroft 
Hill of Vassar College has been visiting various parts 
of Japan. They met a joint conference of the North 
and South Japan Missions at Baiko Jo Gakuin, 
Shimonoseki, Nov. 27-30, and left for Korea Dec. 1. 
They will visit the work in Manchuria and China, 
arriving in Amoy at Christmas, and later the Indian 
and Arabian fields. 

Dr. S. H. Wainwright of the Christian Literature 
Society, Tokyo, returned from America, with his 
family, Dec. 8. 

The weddings of several persons well known in 
missionary circles will occur during the Christmas 
season. On Dec. 20, Miss Marion Osgood of the 
Y.W.C.A. will be united in marriage to Mr. Kenneth 
W. Dowie of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
Formosa. ‘They will reside at 17 Ichome Haramachi, 
Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Miss Elgie of Ningpo, China and Rev. J. H. Scott 
of Osaka, will be married at Ningpo on Christmas 
Day and afterwards reside in Osaka. 

On Dec. 29 ‘at Kanagawa Miss Katharine French 
will be married to Mr. John B. Andrews. After 
Feb. 1 they will be at home at No. 23 Minami Tera- 
machi, Yotsuya, Tokyo. ¢ 

Miss K. F. Graham and Rey. H. C. Whitener both 
of the Presbyterian Mission will be married in Tokyo, 
Jan. 4 and afterwards reside in Yamaguchi. 

Rev. H. H. Munroe and family returned from 
furlough Noy. 20 by the Shimyo Maru. On the same 
boat were Rey. and Mrs. Ostrom and Miss Maria 
Atkinson. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Patterson have removed to 12 
Shinryudo cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Miss A. Caroline Macdonald, who has been for ten 
years National General Secretary of the VY. W.C. A. 
in Japan resigned September first. She has been for 
the past few months in Canada and will return in 
January. She will remain in Japan to do evangelistic 
work. 

Under her guidance and inspiration the first difficult 
foundations of the Association have been laid. In 
the ten years 24 Association have been formed, most 
of them in Mission Schools. The entire membership 
is 2668. ‘There are City Associations in Yokohama, 
Tokyo, Morioka and Sapporo. The monthly 
magazine has 1475 subscribers. An annual summer 
conference is held in July. Miss Michi Kawai, now 
studying in New York at the National Y. W. C. aks 
Training School, has for the past three years given 
half time to the National work. 

Largely through Miss Macodonald’s efforts the 
Tokyo Association has now two student dormitories 
and a new central building, besides the rented houses 
for neighborhood and Trayellers’ Aid work. She 
has also been the leader in making plans for opening 
work in Osaka, Kyoto and Sehdai. Much as she will 
be missed in the Y. W. C A,, it is fortunate that she 
can continue to labor in Japan. 
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Births 


Born at Nagoya, November 2ist, to the wife of 
Rev. W. de L. Kingsbury, a daughter, Sylvia 
Melinde. 


Mrs. J. K, McCauley of the Presbyterian Mission 
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